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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  is  the  result  of  many  years  of 
earnest  and  serious  investigation,  undertaken  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  regulation  of  personal  belief,  and  now 
published  as  a  contribution  towards  the  establishment  of 
Truth  in  the  minds  of  others  who  are  seeking  for  it. 
The  author's  main  object  has  been  conscientiously  and 
fully  to  state  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  make  no  assertions 
the  grounds  for  which  are  not  clearly  given,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  place  before  the  reader  the  materials  from 
which  a  judgment  may  be  inteUigently  formed  regarding 
the  important  subject  discussed. 

The  great  Teacher  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  Be  ye 
approved  money-changers,"  wisely  discerning  the  gold 
of  Truth,  and  no  man  need  hesitate  honestly  to  test  ite 
reality,  and  unflinchingly  to  reject  base  counterfeits.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  most  indispensable  requisite  in  regard 
to  Religion  is  that  it  should  be  true.  No  specious  hopes 
or  flattering  promises  can  have  the  slightest  value  unless 
they  be  genuine  and  based  upon  substantial  realities, 
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Fear  of  the  results  of  investigation,  therefore,  should 
deter  no  man,  for  the  issue  in  any  case  is  gain  :  emanci- 
pation from  delusion,  or  increase  of  assurance.  It  is 
poor  honour  to  sequester  a  creed  from  healthy  handling, 
or  to  shrink  from  the  serious  examination  of  its  doctrines. 
That  which  is  true  in  Religion  cannot  be  shaken ;  that 
which  is  false  no  one  can  desire  to  preserve. 
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The  reader  is  requested  to  bo  good  enough  to  corroct  the  above  errors, 
which  have  been  obsorvod  in  time,  and  for  which  the  author  apologises. 
The  proofs  of  the  first  Tolume  and  of  part  of  the  second  were  unfortu- 
nately corrected  under  great  difiiculties.  It  has  not  been  considered 
desirable  to  complicate  this  list  by  calling  attention  to  some  obyioos 
errors  and  omissions  of  accents  and  breathings. 
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Theoretically,  the  duty  of  adequate  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  any   statement    of  serious  importance    before 
believing  it    is  universally  admitted.      Practically,   no 
duty  is  more  universally  neglected.    This  is  more  espe- 
cially the  case  in  regard  to  Religion,  in  which  our  concern 
is  so  great,   yet  whose  credentials  so  few  personally 
examine.    The  difficulty  of  such  an  investigation,  and 
the  inability  of  most  men  to  pursue  it,  whether  from 
want  of  opportunity  or  want  of  knowledge,  are  no  doubt 
the   chief  reasons  for  this  neglect;   but  another,   and 
scarcely  less  potent,   obstacle    has  probably  been  the 
odium  which  has  been  attached  to  any  doubt  regardmg 
the  dominant  religion,  as  well  as  the  serious,  though 
covert,   discouragement  of  the   Church  to  all  critical 
examination  of  the  title-deeds  of  Christianity.    The  spirit 
of  doubt,  if  not  of  intelligent  inquiry,  has,  however,  of 
late  years  become  too  strong  for  repression,  and,  at  the 
present  day,  the  pertinency  of  the  question  of  a  German 
writer :  "  Are  we  still  Christians  ?"  receives  unconscious 
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illustration  from  many  a  popular  pulpit,  many  a  lauded 
book,  and  many  a  social  discussion. 

The  prevalent  characteristic  of  popular  theology  in 
England,  at  this  time,  may  be  said  to  be  a  tendency  to 
eliminate  from  Christianity,  with  thoughtless  dexterity, 
every  miraculous  element  which  does  not  quite  accord 
with  current  opinion,  and  yet  to  ignore  the  fact  that,  in 
80  doing,  ecclesiastical  Christianity  has  practically  been 
altogether  abandoned.  This  tendency  is  fostered  with 
profoundly  illogical  zeal  by  many  distinguished  men 
within  the  Church  itself,  who  endeavour  to  an^est  for  a 
moment  the  pursuing  wolves  of  doubt  and  unbelief 
which  press  upon  the  Church,  by  practically  throwing 
to  them,  scrap  by  scrap,  all  those  doctrines  which  alone 
constitute  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Divine  Revelation  at  all  The  moral  Christianity  which 
they  hope  to  preserve,  noble  though  it  be,  has  not  one 
feature  left  to  distinguish  it  as  a  miraculously  commu- 
nicated religion. 

Christianity  itself  distinctly  pretends  to  be  a  direct 
Divine  Revelation  of  truths  beyond  the  natural  attain- 
ment of  the  human  intellect.  To  submit  the  doctrines 
thus  revealed,  therefore,  to  criticism,  and  to  clip  and  prune 
them  down  to  the  standard  of  human  reason,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  their  supernatural  character  is  maintained, 
is  an  obvious  absurdity.  Christianity  must  either  be 
recognised  to  be  a  Divine  Revelation  beyond  man's  criti- 
cism, and  in  that  case  its  doctrines  must  be  received 
even  though  Reason  cannot  be  satisfied,  or  the  claims  of 
Christianity  to  be  such  a  Divine  Revelation  must  be 
disallowed,  in  which  case  it  becomes  the  legitimate 
subject  of  criticism  like  every  other  human  system.  One 
or  other  of  these  alternatives  must  be  adopted,  but  to 
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assert  that  Christianity  is  Divine,  and  yet  to  deal  with  it 
as  human,  is  illogical  and  wrong. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  importance  of  the  interests 
involved,  therefore,  it  must  be  apparent  that  there  can  be 
no  more  urgent  problem  for  humanity  to  solve  than  the 
question :  Is  Christianity  a  supernatural  Divine  Reve- 
lation or  not?  To  this  we  may  demand  a  clear  and 
decisive  answer.  The  evidence  must  be  of  no  uncertain 
character  which  can  warrant  our  abandoning  the  guidance 
of  Reason,  and  blindly  accepting  doctrines  which,  if  not 
supernatural  truths,  must  be  rejected  by  the  human  in- 
tellect as  monstrous  delusions.  We  propose  in  this  work 
to  seek  a  conclusive  answer  to  this  momentous  question. 

It  appears  to  us  that  at  no  time  has  such  an  investiga- 
tion been  more  requisite.  The  results  of  scientific  inquiry 
and  of  Biblical  criticism  have  created  wide-spread  doubt 
regarding  the  most  material  part  of  Christianity  con- 
sidered as  a  Divine  Revelation.  The  mass  of  intelligent 
men  in  England  are  halting  between  two  opinions,  and 
standing  in  what  seems  to  us  the  most  unsatisfactory 
position  conceivable :  they  abandon  before  a  kind  oi 
vague  and  indefinite,  if  irresistible,  conviction,  some  of 
the  most  central  supernatural  doctrines  of  Christianity ; 
they  try  to  spiritualise  or  dilute  the  rest  into  a  form 
which  does  not  shock  their  reason ;  and  yet  they  cling  to 
the  delusion,  that  they  still  retain  the  consolation  and 
the  hope  of  truths  which,  if  not  Divinely  revealed,  are 
mere  hlan  speculation  r^gardi:^  ma.  Jbeyond  reLo.. 
They  have,  in  fact,  as  little  warrant  to  abandon  the  one 
part  as  they  have  to  retain  the  other.  They  build  their 
house  upon  the  sand,  and  the  waves  which  have  already 
carried  away  so  much  may  any  day  engulf  the  rest.  At 
the  same  time,  amid  this  general  eclipse  of  faith,  many 
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an  earnest  mind,  eagerly  seeking  for  truth,  endures  much 
bitter  pain, — ^unable  to  believe — unable  freely  to  reject — 
and  yet  without  the  means  of  securing  any  clear  and 
intelligent  reply  to  the  inquiry :  "  ^^^lat  is  truth  ?"'  Any 
distinct  assurance,  whatever  its  nature,  based  upon  solid 
grounds,  would  be  preferable  to  such  a  state  of  doubt  and 
hesitation.  Once  persuaded  that  we  have  attained  truth, 
there  can  be  no  permanent  regret  for  vanished  illusions. 

We  must,  however,  by  careful  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion, acquire  the  right  to  our  belief,  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  not  float  like  a  mere  waif  into  the  nearest  haven. 
Flippant  unbelief  is  much  worse  than  earnest  credulity. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  arriving  at  a  definite  conviction  as  to 
the  character  of  Christianitv.  Tliere  is  no  lack  of 
materials  for  a  final  decision,  although  hitherto  they  have 
been  beyond  the  reach  of  most  English  readers,  and  a 
careful  and  honest  examination  of  the  subject,  even  if  it 
be  not  final,  cannot  fail  to  contribute  towards  a  result 
more  satisfactory  than  the  generally  vague  and  illogical 
religious  opinion  of  the  present  day.  Even  true  conclu- 
sions which  are  arrived  at  either  accidentally  or  by  wrong 
methods  are  dangerous.  •  The  current  which  by  good 
fortune  led  to-day  to  truth  may  to-morrow  waft  us  to 
falsehood.  That  such  an  investigation  cannot,  even  at 
the  present  time,  be  carried  on  in  England  without  in- 
curring much  enmity  and  opposition  need  scarcely  be 
remarked,  however  loudly  the  duty  and  liberty  of  inquiry 
be  theoretically  proclaimed,  and  the  reason  is  obvious. 

If  we  look  at  the  singular  discrepancy  of  views 
entertained,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  doctrines,  but 
also  to  the  evidences,  of  Christianity,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  by  the  helpless  position  in  which  Divine  Revela- 
tion is  now  placed. 


INTBODUCnON.  xvii 

Orthodox  Christians  at  the  present  day  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  professes 
to  base  the  Church  upon  the  Bible,  and  the  other  the 
Bible  upon  the  Church.  The  one  party  assert  that  the 
Bible  is  fully  and  absolutely  inspired,  that  it  contains 
God's  revelation  to  man,  and  that  it  is  the  only  and 
sufficient  ground  for  all  religious  belief;  and  they  main- 
tain that  its  authenticity  is  proved  by  the  most  ample 
and  irrefragable  external  as  well  as  internal  evidence. 
What  then  must  be  the  feeling  of  any  ordinary  mind  on 
hearing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  men  of  undoubted  piety 
and  learning,  as  well  as  unquestioned  orthodoxy,  within 
the  Chm-ch  of  England,  admit  that  the  Bible  is  totally 
without  literary  or  historical  evidence,  and  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  upheld  upon  any  such  grounds  as  the  revealed 
word  of  God;  that  none  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
ecclesiastical  Christianity  can  be  deduced  from  the  Bible 
alone ; *  and  that,  "if  it  be  impossible  to  accept  the 
literary  method  of  dealing  with  Holy  Scripture,  the  usual 
mode  of  arguing  the  truth  of  Revelation,  ah  extra^  merely 
from  what  are  called  '  Evidences ' — whether  of  Miracles 
done  or  Prophecies  uttered  thousands  of  years  ago, — 
must  also  be  insufficient"  1  ^  It  cannot  be  much  comfort 
to  be  assured  by  them  that,  notwithstanding  this  absence 
of  external  and  internal  evidence,  this  Revelation  stands 
upon  the  sure  basis  of  the  inspiration  of  a  Church,  which 
has  so  little  ground  in  history  for  any  claim  to  infallibility. 
The  unsupported  testimony  of  a  Church  which  in  every 
age  has  vehemently  maintained  errors  and  denounced 
truths   which    are    now    universally   recognised   is    no 

>  W.  J.  Irons,  D.D.     The  Bible  and  its  Interpreters,  1865 ;  of.  Tracts 
for  the  Times,  No.  Ixxxy. 
'  W,  J.  Irons,  D.D.,  on  Miracles  and  Prophecy,  yii. 
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sufficient  guarantee  of  Divine  Revelation.  Obviously, 
there  is  no  ground  for  accepting  from  a  fallible  Church 
and  fallacious  tradition  doctrines  which,  avowedly,  are 
beyond  the  criterion  of  reason,  and  therefore  require 
miraculous  evidence. 

With  belief  based  upon  such  uncertain  grounds,  and 
with  such  vital  difference  of  views  regarding  evidence,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  ecclesiastical  Christianity  has  felt 
its  own  weakness,  and  entrenched  itself  against  the 
assaults  of  investigation.  It  is  not  strange  that  intel- 
lectual vigour  in  any  direction  should,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, have  been  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  repose 
and  authority  of  the  Church,  and  that,  instead  of  being 
welcomed  as  a  virtue,  religious  inquiry  has  almost  been 
repelled  as  a  crime.  Such  inquiry,  however,  cannot  be 
suppressed.  Mere  scientific  questions  may  be  regarded 
with  apathy  by  those  who  do  not  feel  their  personal 
bearing.  It  may  possibly  seem  to  some  a  matter  of  little 
practical  importance  to  them  to  determine  whether  the 
earth  revolves  round  the  sun,  or  the  sun  round  the  earth ; 
but  no  earnest  mind  can  fail  to  perceive  the  immense 
personal  importance  of  Truth  in  regard  to  Religion — the 
necessity  of  investigating,  before  accepting,  dogmas,  the 
right  interpretation  of  which  is  represented  as  necessary 
to  salvation, — and  the  clear  duty,  before  abandoning 
reason  for  faith,  to  exercise  reason,  in  order  that  faith 
may  not  be  mere  credulity.  As  Bacon  remarked,  the 
injunction  "  Hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  must  always 
be  preceded  by  the  maxim  :  "  Prove  all  things."  Even 
Archbishop  Trench  has  said :  "  Credulity  is  as  real,  if  not 
so  great,  a  sin  as  unbelief,"  applying  the  observation  to 
the  duty  of  demanding  a  "  sign  "  from  any  one  professing 
to  be  the  utterer  of  a  revelation :  "  Else  might  he  lightly 
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be  persuaded  to  receive  that  as  from  God,  which,  indeed, 
was  only  the  word  of  man."  *  The  acceptance  of  any 
revelation  or  dogma,  however  actually  trae  in  itself, 
without  "  sign" — without  evidence  satisfying  the  reason, 
is  absolute  credulity.  Even  the  most  thorough  advocate 
of  Faith  must  recognise  that  reason  must  be  its  basis, 
and  that  faith  can  only  legitimately  commence  where 
reason  fails.  The  appeal  is  first  to  reason  if  afterwards 
to  faith,  and  no  man  pretending  to  intellectual  conscience 
can  overlook  the  primary  claim  of  reason.  The  neglect 
of  examination  can  never  advance  tnith,  as  its  severest 
scrutiny  can  never  retard  it,  but  belief  without  discrimina- 
tion can  only  foster  ignorance  and  superstition. 

It  is  in  this  conviction  that  the  following  inquiry  into 
the  reality  of  Divine  Revelation  has  been  undertaken,  and 
that  others  should  enter  upon  it.  An  able  writer,  who 
will  not  be  suspected  of  exaggeration  on  this  subject,  has 
said :  "  The  majority  of  mankind,  perhaps,  owe  their 
belief  rather  to  the  outward  influence  of  custom  and 
education,  than  to  any  strong  principle  of  faith  within ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  if  they  came  to  perceive 
how  wonderful  what  they  believed  was,  would  not  find 
their  belief  so  easy,  and  so  matter-of-course  a  thing  as 
they  appear  to  find  it."^  To  no  earnest  mind  can 
such  inquiry  be  otherwise  than  a  serious  and  often  a 
painftd  task,  but,  dismissing  preconceived  ideas  and 
preferences  derived  from  habit  and  education,  and  seeking 
only  the  Truth,  holding  it,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  be  the 
only  object  worthy  of  desire,  or  capable  of  satisfying  a 
rational  mind,  the  quest  cannot  but  end  in  peace  and 

>  Notes  on  Miracles,  Stli  edition,  1866,  p.  27. 

'  J.  B,  Modey,  B.D.,  on  Miracles ;   Bampton  Lectures,  1865,  2nd  od., 
p.  4. 
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satisfaction.  In  such  an  investigation,  however,  to  quote 
words  of  Archbishop  Whately,  "  It  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  whether  we  place  Truth  in  the 
first  place  or  in  the  second  place," — for  if  Truth 
acquired  do  not  compensate  for  every  pet  illusion 
dispelled,  the  path  is  thorny  indeed,  although  it  must 
still  be  faithfully  trodden. 


PAET  I. 


k. 


MIRACLES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MIRACLES   AS   EVIDENCE. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  inquiry  into  the  origin  and 
true  character  of  Christianity,  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  supernatural.  It  is  impossible,  without 
totally  setting  its  peculiar  and  indispensable  claim  to  be 
a  direct  external  revelation  from  God  of  truths  which 
otherwise  human  reason  could  not  have  discovered,  to 
treat  ecclesiastical  Christianity  as  a  form  of  religion 
developed  by  the  wisdom  of  man.  Not  only  in  form 
does  it  profess  to  be  the  result  of  Divine  communication, 
but  in  its  very  essence,  in  its  principal  dogmas,  it  is 
either  superhuman  or  untenable.  There  is  no  question 
here,  therefore,  of  mere  accessories  which  are  compara- 
tively unimportant,  and  do  not  necessarily  affect  the 
essential  matter,  but  we  have  to  do  with  a  scheme  of 
Religion  claiming  to  be  miraculous  in  all  points,  in  form, 
in  essence,  and  in  evidence.  This  religion  cannot  be 
accepted  without  an  emphatic  belief  in  supernatural 
interposition,  and  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  its  dogmas 
can  be  held,  whilst  the  miraculous  is  rejected.     Those 
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who  profess  to  hold  the  religion,  whilst  they  discredit 
the  supernatural  element,  and  they  are  many  at  the 
present  day,  have  widely  seceded  from  ecclesiastical 
Christianity.  It  is  most  important  that  the  inseparable 
connection  of  the  miraculous  with  the  origin,  doctrines 
and  evidence  of  Christianity  should  be  clearly  understood, 
in  order  that  inquiry  may  pursue  a  logical  and  consistent 
course. 

There  is  nothing  singular,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the 
claim  of  Christianity  to  be  a  direct  Revelation  from  God. 
With  the  exception  of  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
which,  however,  also  had  their  subsidiary  supposition  of 
divine  inspiration,  there  has  scarcely  been  any  system  of 
Religion  in  the  world  proclaimed  otherwise  than  as  a 
direct  divine  communication.  Long  before  Christianity 
claimed  this  character  the  religions  of  India  had  antici- 
pated the  idea.  To  quote  the  words  of  an  accomplished 
scholar : — "  According  to  the  orthodox  views  of  Indian 
theologians,  not  a  single  line  of  the  Veda  was  the  work 
of  human  authors.  The  whole  Veda  is  in  some  way 
or  other  the  work  of  the  Deity ;  and  even  those  who 
received  it  were  not  supposed  to  be  ordinary  mortals,  but 
beings  raised  above  the  level  of  common  humanity,  and 
less  liable,  therefore,  to  error  in  the  reception  of  revealed 
truth."*  The  same  origin  is  claimed  for  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  whose  doctrines,  beyond  doubt,  exercised  great 
influence  at  least  upon  later  Jewish  theology,  and  whose 
Magian  followers  are  appropriately  introduced  beside  the 
cradle  of  Jesus,  as  the  first  to  do  honour  to  the  birth  of 
Christianity.  In  the  same  way  Mahomet  announced  his 
religion   as   directly  communicated  from   heaven.     The 

'  M,  Miilkr,  Chipe  from  a  Qermaa  Workshop,  1867,  yol.  i.»  p.  18. 
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belief  of  the  Mahometan,  however,  has  been  stigmatized 
"  as  in  its  very  principle  irrational,"  because  he  accepts 
the  account  which  Mahomet  gave  of  himself,  without 
supernatural  evidence.*  The  belief  of  the  Christian  is 
contrasted  with  it  as  rational,  "  because  the  Christian 
believes  in  a  supernatural  dispensation  upon  the  proper 
evidence  of  such  a  dispensation,  viz.,  the^  miraculous."  * 
Mahomet  is  reproached  with  having  "an  utterly  bar- 
barous idea  of  evidence,  and  a  total  miscalculation  of 
the  claims  of  reason,"  because  he  did  not  consider  mira- 
culous evidence  necessary  to  attest  a  supernatural  dispen- 
sation ;  "  whereas  the  Gospel  is  adapted  to  perpetuity 
for  this  cause  especially,  with  others,  that  it  was  founded 
upon  a  true  calculation,  and  a  foresight  of  the  permanent 
need  of  evidence  ;  our  Lord  admitting  the  inadequacy  of 
His  own  mere  word,  and  the  necessity  of  a  rational 
guarantee  to  His  revelation  of  His  own  nature  and 
commission."^ 

It  is  necessary  that  this  correct  view  of  the  relation 
between  the  supernatural  revelation  and  its  evidences 
should  be  distinctly  recognised,  for,  tqo  generally,  there 
is  much  confusion  of  thought  on  the  subject,  miracles 
being  more  commonly  regarded  as  objects  of  faith  than 
as  evidences  of  revelation.  Most  of  the  great  English 
divines,  however,  have  clearly  asserted  the  necessity  of 
supernatural  evidence  to  establish  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion. "  The  notion  of  a  miracle,"  says  Bishop  Butler, 
"  considered  as  a  proof  of  divine  mission,  has  been  stated 
with  great  exactness  by  divines,  and  is,  I  think,  suffi- 
ciently understood  by  every  one.     There  are  also  invisible 

*  J.  B.  Mozley,  B.D.,  Bampton  Lectures  for  1865,     On  Miracles,  2nd 
ed.,  1867,  p.  30. 

«  i6.,  p.  31.  »  Ih,,  p.  32. 
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miracles,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  for  instance,  which 
being  secret,  cannot  be  alleged  as  a  proof  of  such  a 
mission,  but  require  themselves  to  be  proved  by  visible 
miracles.  Revelation  itself,  too,  is  miraculous,  and 
miracles  are  the  proof  of  it"*  Taley,  again,  after 
assuming  the  whole  antecedent  argument  of  the  probabi- 
lity and  design*of  a  revelation,  as  well  as  the  need  of  one 
by  mankind,  which  he  deems  it  "  unnecessary  to  prove,** 
continues  :  "  Now  in  what  way  can  a  revelation  be  made 
but  by  miracles  ?  In  none  which  we  are  able  to  conceive." 
And  he  proceeds  to  the  modified  assertion,  "  that  in 
miracles  adduced  in  support  of  revelation,  there  is  not 
any  such  antecedent  improbability  as  no  testimony  can 
surmount."*  Elsewhere  he  asserts  that  no  man  can 
prove  a  future  retribution  but  the  teacher  "  who  testifies 
by  miracles  that  his  doctrine  comes  from  God."*  Re- 
ferring to  the  principal  doctrines  of  ecclesiastical 
Christianity,  Bishop  Atterbury  says,  "It  is  this  kind  of 
truth  that  God  is  properly  said  to  reveal ;  truths  of 
which,  unless  revealed,  we  should  always  have  continued 
ignorant ;  and  it  is  in  order  only  to  prove  those  truths  to 
have  been  really  revealed,  that  we  affirm  miracles  to  be 
necessary."  * 

In  our  own  day  we  find  the  close  connection  between 
revelation  and  miracles  still  more  distinctly  stated.  Dr. 
Mansel,  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  then  Waynflete 
Professor  at  Oxford,  said  with  regard  to  the  denial  of  the 

*  Analogy,  Part.  II.,  Chap,  ii, 

'  Eyidonoes  of  Christianity,  Preparatory  Considerations. 

"  Moral  Philosophy,  Book  V.  Speaking  of  Christianity  in  another 
place,  he  calls  Miracles  and  Prophecy  **  that  splendid  apparatus  with 
which  its  mission  was  introduced  and  attested.*'    Book  lY. 

*  Miracles,  the  proper  way  of  proving  the  Divine  Authority  of  any 
Beligion.    Sermons,  vol.  i.,  1734,  p.  215. 
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reality  of  miracles  as  superhuman  facts :  "  For  if  this  be 
denied,  the  denial  does  not  merely  remove  one  of  the 
supports  of  a  faith  which  may  yet  rest  securely  on  other 
grounds.    On  the  contrary,  the  whole  system  of  Christian 

belief  with  its  evidences all  Christianity,  in 

short,  so  far  as  it  has  any  title  to  that  name,  so  far  as  it 
has  any  special  relation  to  the  person  or  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  is  overthrown  at  the  same  time."*  A  little  fur- 
ther on,  citing  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  Dr.  Manse  1 
says  :  "  Here  at  least  is  an  instance  in  which  the  entire 
Christian  faith  must  stand  or  fall  with  our  belief  in  the 
supernatural."^  He,  therefore,  repudiates  the  view 
which  represents  the  question  of  the  possibility  or  reality 
of  miracles  as  only  affecting  "  the  external  accessories  of 
Christianity,  leaving  the  essential  doctrines  untouched."^ 
The  Waynflete  Professor  was  certainly  right  in  theso 
statements,  so  far  as  Christianity  considered  as  a  miracu- 
lous revelation  is  concerned.  He  admits  that,  if  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  are  only  of  divine  origin  in  the 
sense  that  all  wisdom  may  be  said  to  be  the  gift  of  God, 
they  are  subject  to  our  judgment ;  but  asserting  them  to 
have  been  communicated  by  Divine  Revelation  as  above 
human  wisdom,  he  says :  "  Of  such  a  Divine  authority 
miracles  are  the  natural  and  proper  proof;"*  and  further 
on  :  *'  A  superhuman  authority  needs  to  be  substantiated 
by  superhuman  evidence;  and  what  is  superhuman  is 
miraculous."*  Dr.  Heurtley,  the  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  speaks  to  the  same 
effect.  After  rightly  pointing  out  that  the  doctrines  ■ 
taught  as  the  Chi'istian  Revelation  are  such  as  could  not 

^  On  Miracles  as  Evidences  of  Christianity.     Aids  to  Faith,  4th  ed,, 
p.  3. 

«  lb.,  p.  4.  »  76.,  p.  5.  *  Ih„  p.  34.  »  lb.,  p.  35. 
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by  any  possibility  have  been  attained  by  the  unassisted 
human  reason,  and  that  consequently  it  is  reasonable  that 
they  should  be  attested  by  miracles,  Dr.  Heurtley  pro- 
ceeds to  say :  "  Indeed,  it  seems  inconceivable  how, 
without  miracles — including  prophecy  in  the  notion  of  a 
miracle, — it  could  sufficiently  have  commended  itself  to 
men's  belief  ?  Who  would  believe,  or  would  be  justified  in 
believing,  the  great  facts  which  constitute  its  substance  on 
the  ipse  dixit  of  an  unaccredited  teacher  ?  and  how,  except 
by  miracles,  could  the  first  teacher  be  accredited  ?  .  .  .  . 
it  seems  impossible  that  miracles  could  be  dispensed 
with."  *  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  in  discussing  the  idea  and 
scope  of  miracles,  says :  "  A  Revelation,  that  is,  a  direct 
message  firom  God  to  man,  itself  bears  in  some  degree  a 
miraculous  character  ;  .  .  .  And  as  a  Revelation  itself, 
so  again  the  evidences  of  a  Revelation  may  all  more  or 

less  be  considered  miraculous It  might  even 

be  said  that,  strictly  speaking,  no  evidence  of  a  Revela- 
tion is  conceivable  which  does  not  partake  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Miracle ;  since  nothing  but  a  display  of  power 
over  the  existing  system  of  things  can  attest  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  Him  by  whom  it  was  originally 
established."^ 

A  recent  Bampton  Lecturer  on  Miracles,  Dr.  Mozley, 
has  stated  the  necessity  of  Miracles  as  evidence  in  still 
stronger  terms.  We  have  already  quoted  some  of  his 
expressions  in  contrasting  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
with  those  of  Mahometanism.  He  supposes  the  case 
that  a  person  of  evident  integrity  and  loftiness  of  charac- 
ter had   appeared,   eighteen  centuries  ago,  announcing 

^  Answers  to  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  p.  151. 

-  Two  Essays  on  Scripture  Mirades  and  on  Ecclesiastical,  by  John 
Henry  Newman,  2nd  ed.  1870,  p.  6,  f. 
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himself  as  pre-existent  from  all  eternity,  the  Son  of  God, 
Maker  of  the  world,  who  had  come  down  from  heaven 
and  assumed  the  form  and  nature  of  man  in  order  to  be 
the  Lamb  of  God   that  taketh  away  the  sms  of  the 
world,  and  so  on,  enumerating  other  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity.    Dr.  Mozley  then  asks :    "  What  would  be  the 
inevitable   conclusion   of    sober  reason  respecting  that 
person?    The  necessary  conclusion  of  sober  reason  re- 
specting that  person  would  be  that  he  was  disordered  in 
his  understanding     .     .     .     By  no  rational  being  could 
a  just  and  benevolent  life  be  accepted  as  proof  of  such 
astonishing  announcements.     Miracles  are  the  necessary 
complement,  then,  of  the  truth  of  such  announcements, 
which  without  them  are  purposeless  and  abortive,  the 
unfinished  fragments  of  a  design  which  is  nothing  unless 
it  is  the  whole.     They  are  necessary  to  the  justification 
of  such  announcements,  which  indeed,  unless  they  are 
supernatural  truths,  are  the  wildest  delusions."^     After 
further  pointing  out  that  the  internal  and  other  argu- 
ments for  the  truth   of  Christianity  are  not   sufficient 
without  miracles.  Dr.  Mozley  proceeds  to  argue  that  a 
person  whose  own  individual  faith  does  not  rest  upon 
miracles  is  not,  therefore,  released  from  the  necessity  of 
their   defence,   inasmuch  as  being  part  of  the  Gospel 
record,  and  being  bound  up  with  the  Gospel  scheme  and 
doctrines,  "  this  part  of  the  structure  cannot  be  aban- 
doned without  the  sacrifice  of  the  other  too 

For  if  these  witnesses  and  documents  deceive  us  with 
regard  to  the  miracles,  how  can  we  trust  them  with 
regard  to  the  doctrines  ?"*    The  result  is  still  the  same, 

^  J,  B.    MotUey,    B.D.,    Hampton    Lectores,    1865,    2nd    ed.    1867» 
p.  14. 
'  Bampton  Lectures,  1865,  p.  20. 
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he  proves,  if  doctrine  be  based  upon  tradition,  for  these 
miracles  form  an  inseparable  part  of  the  whole  corpus  of 
Christian  tradition,  and  if  that  be  mistaken  as  to  facts  it 
cannot  be  trusted  as  to  doctrine.  He  shows  that,  as 
miracles  are  not  only  conjoined  with  Christianity,  but 
are  inserted  in  its  doctrines :  "  a  man  cannot  state  his 
belief  as  a  Christian  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  without 
asserting  them;''^  and  he  therefore  rightly  concludes 
that  "Miracles  and  the  supernatural  contents  of  Chris- 
tianity must  stand  or  fall  together;''^  and  that  "Chris- 
tianity cannot  be  maintained  as  a  revelation  undiscover- 
able  by  human  reason,  a  revelation  of  a  supernatural 
scheme  for  man's  salvation,  without  the  evidence  of 
miracles.*'* 

It  has  been  necessary  clearly  to  define  the  relation  of 
ecclesiastical  Christianity  to  the  supernatural,  in  order 
that  the  great  importance  of  miracles  should  be  duly 
appreciated.  They  are  in  fact  admitted  by  all  Divines  to 
be  essential  to  its  very  existence,  and  the  realitv  of  their 
occurrence  is  the  key  to  its  whole  position.  "  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,'*  exclaims  Dr.  Heurtley,  "  that  the 
question  is  vital  as  regards  Christianity.  And,*'  he  con- 
tinues, with  zeal  which  excludes  impartial  argument,  or 
freedom  of  judgment,  "  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise 
that  they  who  have  embrac*ed  the  Gospel,  on  whatever 
grounds,  and  have  staked  their  dearest  hopes  upon  its 
promises,  should  look  upon  the  denial  of  the  reality  of 
the  Christian  miracles  as  a  sacrilege  of  the  worst 
description."*  Such  Divines  only  permit  Christianity  to 
be  examined  on  condition  of  ultimate  acceptance.  The 
solenm,  and,  to  the  minds  of  ordinar}'  inquirers,  appalling 

>  Bampton  Lectures,  1865,  p.  21.  «  76.,  p.  22.  "  76.,  p.  23. 

^  Answers  to  **  Essays  and  Beyiews,"  p.  143. 
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statement  of  the  consequences  of  rejecting  miracles,  which 
is  the  general  preface  to  their  discussion,  is  not,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  conducive  to  impartial  calmness  of  judgment. 
We  state  the  case  distinctly,  however,  that  there  may  be 
no  ambiguity,  and  that  no  one  may  be  led  by  surprise 
into  so  momentous  an  investigation. 


.    2. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that,  considering  the 
inseparable  connection  between  ecclesiastical  Christianity 
and  the  supernatural,  the  absolute  necessity  of  miraculous 
testimony  to  establish  a  miraculous  revelation  of  doc- 
trines beyond  the  limits  of  reason,  would  be  universally 
acknowledged.  So  great,  however,  is  the  difficulty  felt 
to  be  of  substantiating  miracles  themselves^  before  they 
can  substantiate  anything  else,  and  so  loose  are  the  ideas 
of  soxfie  men  with  regard  to  the  whole  subject,  that  many 
Divines  hesitate  in  what  category  to  class  them,  whether 
as  evidence,  or  as  objects  of  faith,  or  as  both.  At  one  time 
they  represent  miracles  as  the  evidence  of  the  doctrines, 
at  another  the  doctrines  as  the  guarantee  of  the  miracles, 
establishing  a  mutual  dependence  between  them  which, 
in  reality,  destroys  the  force  of  both. 

Archbishop  Trench  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  school. 
In  his  ''Notes  on  Miracles ''  he  states  :  "  A  miracle  does 
not  prove  the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  or  the  divine  mission  of 
him  that  brings  it  to  pass.  That  which  alone  it  claims 
for  him  at  the  first  is  a  right  to  be  listened  to  :  it  puts 
him  in  the  alternative  of  being  from  heaven  or  from  hell. 
The  doctrine  must  first  commend  itself  to  the  conscience 
as  being  good^  and  only  then  can  the  miracle  seal  it  as 
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divine.     But  the  first  appeal  is  from  the  doctrine  to  tne 
conscience,  to  the  moral  nature  of  man."  *      A  little 
farther  on  he  says  :  "  The  miracle  must  witness  for  itself, 
and  the  doctrine  must  witness  for  itself,  and  then,  and 
then  only,  the   first  is   capable  of  witnessing   for  the 
second."^     It  is  clear  that,  on  this  representation  of  the 
case,  not  only  the  first,  but  the  final,  appeal  is  made  to 
reason,  and  miracles  are   placed  in   a  very  subsidiary 
position.      The  necessity  which  forces  the  Archbishop 
into  such  an  admission  evidently  is  the  fact  that,  "  side 
by  side  with  the  miracles,  which  serve  for  the  farthering 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  runs  another  line  of  wonders,  the 
counterworkings  of  him,  who  is  ever  the  ape  of  the  Most 
High  ;  "  ^  for  he  recognises  that  the  Bible  attributes  real 
miracles  to  Satan.     In  fact,  through  too  complete  belief 
in   miracles.  Archbishop  Trench  arrives  almost  at  the 
same  point  as  he  who  denies  them  altogether.     He  says : 
"  This  fact,  that  the  kingdom  of  lies  has  its  wonders  no 
less  than  the  kingdom  of  truth,  is  itself  sufficient  evidence 
that  miracles  cannot  be  appealed  to  absolutely  and  finally, 
in   proof  of  the   doctrine  which    the   w^orker   of  them 
proclaims."  *    Tliis  is  a  very  grave  dilemma,  regarding 
which  more  must  be  said  hereafter,  but  however  weak 
and  untenable  the  argument  for  the  mutual  dependence 
of  doctrine  and  miracle,  it  is  absolutely  evident  that,  if 
miracles  be  equally  the  work  of  "  the  kingdom  of  Ues  " 
and  of  "  the  kingdom  of  truth  *'  they  are  worthless  as 
evidence.      Satan,   who   can    "  quote    Scripture "    and 
"  transform  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,"  can  surely 
combine  "wonder"  and    "doctrine"  so   as  to  deceive 

'  Notes  on  Miracles,  8tli  ed.,  p.  25. 
«  lb.,  p.  33.  »  lb.,  p.  22. 

*  lb.,  p.  25. 
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poor  humanity,  more  especially  in  regard  to  matters 
where  reason  is  confessed  to  be  impotent.  In  regard 
to  the  mutual  dependence  of  doctrine  and  miracle,  how- 
ever, the  Bampton  Lecturer  shall  refute  the  Archbishop. 
Dr.  Mozley  says :  "  The  position  that  the  revelation 
proves  the  miracles,  and  not  the  miracles  the  revelation, 
admits  of  a  good  quali6ed  meaning ;  but  taken  literally, 
it  is  a  double  offence  against  the  rule,  that  things  are 
properly  proved  by  the  proper  proof  of  them  ;  for  a 
supernatural  fact  is  the  proper  proof  of  a  supernatural 
doctrine ;  while  a  supernatural  doctrine,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  certainly  not  the  proper  proof  of  a  supernatural 
fact."  ^ 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  ecclesiastical  Christianity 
not  only  claims  to  be  a  revelation  of  facts  which  are 
supernatural,  and  undiscoverable  by  the  intellect  of  man, 
but  that  many  of  its  doctrines  are  beyond  human  com- 
prehension,  and  are  admitted  to  be  "  mysteries."  If  this 
were  not  so,  and  the  revelation  dealt  with  matters  within 
the  limits  of  reason,  the  whole  argument  for  Revelation 
would  at  once  crumble  away.  Its  necessity  and  antece- 
dent probability,  which  are  assumed  as  the  real  basis 
of  the  theory,  would  disappear  if  the  subjects  of  it  be 
within  the  province  of  reason ;  and  no  one  could  main- 
tain that  the  Christian  scheme  would  have  been  mira- 
culously communicated  if,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
intellectual  development,  man  could  have  discovered  it 
for  himself.  How  is  it  possible  that  the  "  conscience,'* 
the  "  moral  nature  in  man/'  or  reason,  could  approve  as 
good,  or  even,  in  any  high  degree,  appreciate  the  fitness 
of,  doctrines,  which  are  in  their  nature  beyond  the  reach 
of  reason?    What  reply  can  reason  give,  for  instance, 

'  Bamptoa  Lectures,  1865,  p.  19. 
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to  <iuy  appeal  to  it  reganliug  the  Joctriiie  of  the  Triuity, 
or  the  miraculous  couceptiou,  birth,  and  Incamation? 
Reason  may  bow  to  mysteries  beyond  its  comprehension 
on  sufficient  evidence  of  Revelation,  but  to  contend  that 
reason  in  any  way  "  approves  "  of  doctrines  which  it  is 
incapable  of  understanding,  and,  in  consequence  of  these, 
believes  miracles,  is  to  argue  in  a  most  vicious  circle. 
Either  the  miracle  must  prove  the  doctrine,  or  the 
doctrine  the  miracle,  but  to  assume  a  mutual  dependence, 
and  simultaneous  process  of  interchanged  guarantee  is  an 
absurdity. 

A  few  pages  further  on,*  Archbishop  Trench  more 
fully  explains  his  views  regarding  the  peculiar  office  of 
miracles.  "  But  the  purpose  of  the  miracle,"  he  says, 
"  being,  as  we  have  seen,  to  confirm  that  which  is  good, 
so,  upon  the  other  hand,  where  the  mind  and  conscience 
witness  against  the  doctrine,  not  all  the  miracles  in  the 
world  have  a  right  to  demand  submission  to  the  word 
which  they  seal.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  act  of  faith 
is  to  believe,  against,  and  in  despite  of  them  all,  in  what 
God  has  revealed  to,  and  implanted  in  the  soul  of  the  holy 
and  the  true ;  not  to  believe  another  Gospel,  though  an 
Angel  from  heaven,  or  one  transformed  into  such,  should 
bring  it  (Deut.  xiii.  3 ;  Gal.  i.  8) ;  and  instead  of  coni- 

*  Dr.  Trench's  views  are  of  considerable  eooentricity,  and  he  seems  to 
reproduce  in  some  degree  the  Platonic  theory  of  Reminisoence.  He  says  : 
— '*  For  all  revelation  presupposes  in  man  a  power  of  recognising  the 
truth  when  it  is  shown  him, — ^that  it  will  find  an  answer  in  him, — that  he 
will  trace  in  it  the  lineaments  of  a  friend,  though  of  a  friend  from  whom 
he  has  been  long  estranged,  and  whom  he  has  woU-nigh  forgotten.  It  is 
the  finding  of  a  treasure,  but  of  a  treasure  which  he  himself  and  no  other 
had  lost.  The  denial  of  this,  that  there  is  in  man  any  organ  by  which 
truth  may  be  recognised,  opens  the  door  to  the  most  boundless  scepticism, 
is  indeed  the  denial  of  all  that  is  godlike  in  man.*' — Notes  on  Miracles, 
p.  25.  This  is  choice !  The  archbishop  would  probably  be  shocked  if  we 
suggested  that  the  god-like  organ  of  which  ho  s|>eal:$  is  R^-as^m. 
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pelHng  assent,  miracles  are  then  rather  warnings  to  us 
that  we  keep  aloof,  for  they  tell  us  that  not  merely  lies 
are  here,  for  to  that  the  conscience  bore  witness  already, 
but  that  he  who  utters  them  is  more  than  a  common 
deceiver,  is  eminently  '  a  liar  and  an  Antichrist/  a 
false  prophet, — standing  in  more  immediate  connection 
than  other  deceived  and  evil  men  to  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  so  that  Satan  has  given  him  his  power  (Rev. 
xiii.  2),  is  using  him  to  be  an  especial  organ  of  his, 
and  to  do  a  special  work  for  him."  ^  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  advantage  of 
miracles  at  all. 

Consciousness  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  miracles 
in  the  present  age  has  led  many  able  men  to  deal  thus 
illogically  with  them,  and  represent  them  alternately  as 
evidence,  and  as  objects  of  faith.  In  fact,  unless  theolo- 
gians are  forced  by  the  pressure  of  argument  to  assume 
a  definite  position  in  regard  to  them,  they  oscillate  in  a 
very  uncertain  and  arbitrary  manner  between  the  two 
representations.  It  was  fi^om  some  sense  of  these  difficul- 
ties that  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  wrote  :  "  Miracles  must  not 
be  allowed  to  overrule  the  Gospel ;  for  it  is  only  through 
our  belief  in  the  Gk)spel  that  we  accord  our  belief  to 
them."  ^  Indeed,  as  Professor  Baden  Powell  remarked, 
miracles,  which  would  be  discredited  and  regarded  as 
incredible  as  mere  points  of  history,  acquire  credit,  and 
pass  current  from  the  force  of  association  with  a  cherished 
creed.'  Those  who  express  such  a  view,  however,  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  very  greatest  miracles  of  ecclesias- 
tical Christianity  are  not   external  to   it,  but  are   the 

>  Notes  on  Miracles,  p.  27,  f. 

^  Lectures  on  Modem  History,  p.  137. 

«  Order  of  Nature,  1869,  p.  438. 
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essence  of  its  principal  dogmas.*  If  the  "  signs  "  and 
"wonders",  which  form  what  may  be  called  the  collateral 
miracles  of  Christianity,  are  only  believed  in  conse- 
quence of  belief  in  the  Gospel,  upon  what  basis  does 
belief  in  the  miraculous  birth,  tlie  Incarnation,  the 
Resurrection,  Ascension,  and  other  leading  dogmas, 
rest?  These  are  themselves  the  Gospel,  and  although 
it  is  quite  intelligible  that  any  one  who  believes  these 
greater  exhibitions  of  supernatural  power  may  well  give 
credence  to  miraculous  healing  of  the  sick,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  central  supernatural  doctrines  should  have  their 
supernatural  attestation.  If  the  written  records  which 
narrate  these  supernatural  events  are  to  be  considered 
mere  human  and  historical  documents,  their  competence 

'  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  the  character  of  whose  mind  leads  him  to  belieye 
erery  miracle  the  evidence  against  which  does  not  absolutely  prohibit  his 
doing  so,  rather  than  only  those  the  evidence  for  which  constrains  him  to 
belief,  supports  Ecclesiastical  Miracles  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  those 
of  the  (Gospels.  He  points  out  that  only  a  few  of  the  latter  now  fulfil  the 
purpose  of  evidence  for  a  Divine  Bevelation,  and  the  rest  are  sustained 
and  authenticated  by  those  few ;  that :  '*  The  many  never  have  been  evi- 
dence except  to  thoHo  who  saw  them,  and  have  but  held  the  place  of  doc- 
trine ever  since ;  like  the  truths  revealed  to  us  about  the  unseen  world, 
which  are  matters  of  faith,  not  means  of  conviction.  They  have  no  ex- 
istence, as  it  were,  out  of  the  record  in  which  they  are  found."  He  then 
proceeds  to  refer  to  the  criterion  of  a  miracle  suggested  by  Bishop 
Douglas  :  '*  We  may  suspect  miracles  to  be  false,  the  account  of  which 
was  not  published  at  the  time  or  place  of  their  alleged  occurrence,  or  if  so 
published,  yet  without  careful  attention  being  called  to  them.''  Dr. 
Newman  then  adds  :  *'  Tet  St.  Mark  is  said  to  have  written  at  Home,  St. 
Luke  in  Bome  or  Oreece,  and  St.  John,  at  Ephesus ;  and  the  earliest  of 
the  Evangelists  wrote  some  years  after  the  events  recorded,  while  the 
latest  did  not  write  for  sixty  years ;  and  moreover,  true  though  it  be  that 
attention  was  called  to  Christianity  irom  the  first,  yet  it  is  true  also  that 
it  did  not  succeed  at  the  spot  where  it  arose,  but  principally  at  a  distance 
from  it*'  Two  Essays  on  Miracles,  &o.,  2nd  ed.  1870,  p.  232,  f.  How 
much  these  remarks  might  have  been  extended  and  strengthened  by  one 
more  critical  and  less  ecclesiastical  than  Dr.  Newman  need  not  here  be 
stated. 
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to  establish  such  extraordinary  and  superhuman  events 
may  well  be  doubted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  affirmed  to  be  specially  inspired  in  a  manner 
different  from  other  human  compositions,  then  they  con- 
stitute another  miracle  which  itself  requires  to  be  suffi- 
ciently attested,  before  they  can  prove  other  miracles. 
The  reality  of  miracles,  therefore,  is  not  a  question  which 
merely  affects  works  which,  according  to  Archbishop 
Trench,  "  we  should  miss "  ^  if  absent,  but  one  in 
which  the  whole  character  of  ecclesiastical  Christianity 
is  involved,  as  a  supernatural  revelation  of  supernatural 
doctrines.  It  does  not,  therefore,  avail,  to  place  the 
collateral  miracles  of  Christianity  under  the  shelter  of 
"the  Gospel,"  while  its  equally  supernatural  dogmas 
remain  exposed  to  assault. 

No  one  who  attentively  considers  the  details  of  the 
Christian  scheme  can  fail  to  perceive  that  Dr.  Mozley 
does  not  exaggerate  when  he  declares  that  "  Miracles  are 
necessary  to  the  justification  of  such  announcements, 
which,  indeed,  unless  they  are  supernatural  truths,  are 
the  wildest  delusions.  The  matter  and  its  guarantee  are 
the  two  parts  of  a  revelation,  the  absence  of  either  of 
which  neutralises  and  undoes  it."^  It  is  absurd  to  talk 
of  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  such  utterly  incom- 
prehensible statements,  for  in  so  far  as  human  reason  is 
competent  to  understand  the  dogmas  of  ecclesiastical 
Christianity  it  must  declare  them  to  be  absolutely  mon- 
strous and  incredible ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  human 

'  Notee  on  Miracles,  p.  95. 

'  Bampton  Lectures,  1865,  p.  14.  The  last  sentence  seems  to  adopt 
the  theory  of  mutual  dependence,  elsewhere  so  expressly  and  energeti- 
cally repudiated.  It  is  eyident  that  it  is  intended  to  have  a  very  modified 
meaning. 
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morality  revolts  at  some  of  the  details  of  the  scheme. 
Dr.  Mozley  freely  admits  the  insufficiency  of  such  evi- 
dence for  such  doctrines.  "  The  proof  of  a  revelation," 
he  says,  "  which  is  contained  in  the  substance  of  a  reve- 
lation has  this  inherent  check  or  limit  in  it :  viz.  that  it 
cannot  reach  to  what  is  undiscoverable  by  reason.  In- 
ternal evidence  is  itself  an  appeal  to  reason,  because  at 
every  step  the  test  is  our  own  appreciation  of  such  and 
such  an  idea  or  doctrine,  our  own  perception  of  its 
fitness ;  but  human  reason  cannot  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  prove  that  which,  by  the  very  hypothesis,  lies 
beyond  human  reason.''*  Those  who  profess  to  believe 
the  supernatural  dogmas  of  Christianity  upon  internal 
evidence,  therefore,  either  do  not  rise  above  mere  credu- 
lity, or  have  never  realised  \vhat  they  are,  and  do  not  in 
any  real  sense  hold  ecclesiastical  Christianity  at  all.  A 
moment's  consideration  must  lead  to  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion, that  internal  evidence  is  absolutely  futile  in  the 
case  of  a  supernatural  Revelation  of  doctrines  beyond 
the  limits  of  human  reason,  and  that  nothing  but  super- 
natural testimony  can  establish  it. 

For  the  same  reason  the  theory  of  mutual  dependence 
between  the  doctrine  and  the  miracle,  the  doctrine  first 
approving  of  the  miracle,  and  the  miracle  then  guaran- 
teeing the  doctrine,  is  equally  untenable.  As  Lessing 
pointed  out  long  ago,  such  an  argument  limits  revelation 
to  revealing  only  that  which  human  reason  can  itself 
attain  without  revelation,  for  otherwise  it  is  exposed  to 
the  risk  or  certainty  of  rejection.  Moreover,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  communication  of  so-called  supernatural 
facts  whose  actual  reality  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 

«  Ih,,  p.  16. 
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taining  may  at  the  same  time  be  quite  moral  and  totally 
untrue.  There  may  not  be  anything  in  it  to  shock  either 
the  mind  or  the  conscience,  yet  nevertheless  the  infor- 
mation might  be  absolutely  false.  Upon  the  hypothesis 
of  miracles  wrought  by  the  "kingdom  of  lies"  with 
that  insidious  art  of  which  Satan  is  said  to  be  master, 
miracles,  therefore,  would  attest  that  which  is  untrue; 
and  if  the  same  miraculous  testimony  is  employed  by 
the  supposed  rival  powers  of  the  unseen  world  to  gua- 
rantee what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  both  the  true  and 
the  false,  however,  being  beyond  the  accurate  discrimi- 
nation of  reason,  the  dilemma  is  inevitable,  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  miraculous,  although  absolutely  necessary, 
is  rendered  absolutely  void  by  being  indiflFerently  at  the 
command  "  of  heaven  and  of  hell." 


3. 

The  necessity  of  asserting  the  dependence  of  miracles 
upon  doctrine  is  thrust  upon  Divines  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  Bible  narrates  so  many  cases  of  false  miracles, 
and  contains  so  many  warnings  against  them.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  Patriarchs  are  always  represented  as 
demanding  **a  sign"  of  the  reality  of  communications 
said  to  come  from  God,  without  which,  we  are  led  to 
suppose,  they  would  not  have  believed  that  the  message 
came  from  God.  Thus  Gideon,  for  instance  (Judges  vi. 
17),  asks  for  a  sign  that  the  Lord  talked  with  him. 
Hezekiah  asked  for  a  sign  of  the  truth  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecy that  he  should  be  restored  to  health.  Moses, 
indeed,  expressly  orders  the  Israelites  to  require  a  sign 
from  their  prophets.  The  doctrine  is  clearly  inculcated 
that   supernatural    communications    must    have   super- 

VOL.    I.  C 
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natural  attestation ;  but  the  singular  statement  is  at  the 
same  time  made,  that  miracles  may  be  wrought  to 
support  what  is  false  as  well  as  what  is  true.*  It  is 
declared  (Deut.  xiii.)  that  if  a  prophet  actually  gives  a 
sign  or  wonder,  and  it  comes  to  pass,  but  teaches  the 
people,  on  the  strength  of  it,  to  follow  other  gods,  they 
are  not  to  hearken  to  him,  and  the  prophet  is  to  be 
put  to  death.  The  false  miracle  is  here  (verse  3)  attri- 
buted to  God :  "  for  the  Lord  your  God  proveth  you  to 
know  whether  ye  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your 
heart  and  with  all  your  soul."  In  the  book  of  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel,  however,  the  case  is  put  in  a  still 
stranger  way,  and  God  is  represented  (xiv.  9)  as  himself 
deceiving  the  prophet :  "  and  if  the  prophet  be  deceived 
when  he  hath  spoken  a  thing,  I  the  Lord  have  deceived 
that  prophet,  and  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand  upon  him, 
and  will  destroy  him  from  the  midst  of  my  people 
Israel."^  It  would  require  miraculous  evidence  to  prove 
that  a  passage  like  this  can  represent  other  than  false 
and  degraded  views  of  God,  or  that  it  is  possible  that 
God  could  exert  almighty  power  to  deceive  a  man,  and 
then  destroy  him  for  being  deceived.  In  the  same  spirit 
is  the  passage  in  1  Kings  xxii.  14-23,  where  Micaiah 
describes  the  Lord  as  putting  a  lying  spirit  into  the 
mouths  of  the  prophets  who  incited  Ahab  to  go  to 
Ramoth-Gilead.  Leaving  these  base  anthropomorphic 
views  of  God,  which  are  contradicted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,^ we  find  in  the  Gospels  an  ascription  of  signs  and 


>  The  counter  miracles  of  the  Egyptian  Sorcerers  need  not  be  referred 
to  as  instances.    Exod.  Tii.  11,  12,  22. 

'  The  narrative  of  God  hardening  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  in  order  to 
bring  other  plagaes  npon  the  land  of  Egypt  is  somewhat  in  this  vein. 

s  Cf.  James  i.  13. 
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wonders  to  another  power  than  God.  Jesus  himself  is 
represented  as  warning  his  disciples  against  false 
prophets,  who  work  signs  and  wonders :  "  Many  will  say 
to  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied 
in  thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  cast  out  devils  ?  and  in 
thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?"  of  whom  he 
should  say  "  I  never  knew  you ;  depart  from  me,  ye  that 
work  iniquity/'*  And  again  in  another  place :  "  For 
false  prophets  shall  arise,  and  shall  work  signs  and 
wonders  (cny/xcld  Kal  repara)  to  seduce,  if  it  were 
possible,  the  elect.  "^  Also,  when  the  Pharisees  accuse 
him  of  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the 
devils,  Jesus  asks :  "  By  whom  do  your  children  cast 
them  out?''^  a  reply  which  would  lose  all  its  point  if 
they  were  not  admitted  to  be  able  to  cast  out  devils.  In 
another  passage  John  is  described  as  saying:  "  Master,  we 
saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name,  who  folio weth 
not  us,  and  we  forbad  him."*  Without  multiplying 
instances,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  the  reality  of  false  miracles  and  lying  wonders  is 
admitted  in  the  Bible.* 

The  first  thought  which  must  occur  to  any  unprejudiced 
mind  is  amazement  that  an  Almighty  God  should  select 
as  the  guarantee  of  his  supposed  communications,  signs, 
and  wonders,  which  can  be  so  easily  imitated  by  others, 
that  there  must  always  be  a  doubt  whether  the  message 


>  Matth.  vii.  22,  23.  «  Mark  xiii.  22. 

>  Matth.  xii.  27.  *   Mark  ix.  38. 

*  Tertullian  saw  this  difficulty,  and  in  his  work  against  Marcion  he 
argaes  that  miracles  alone,  without  prophecy,  could  not  sufficiently  prove 
Chriflt  to  be  the  Son  of  Ood ;  for  he  points  out  that  Jesus  himself  fore- 
warned his  disciples  that  false  Christs  would  come  with  signs  and  wonders, 
like  the  miracles  which  he  himself  had  worked,  whom  he  enjoined  them 
befiDiehand  not  to  boliove. — Adv.  Marc,  iii.  3. 

c  2 
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be  from  the  "  kiogdom  of  heaven/'  or  from  the  *'  king- 
dom  of  lies."  It  seems  d  priori  absolutely  incredible 
that  a  Divine  Revelation,  which  is  so  important,  and 
which  it  is  intended  that  man  should  believe,  should  be 
made  in  most  obscure  language,  and  with  such  doubtful 
attestation.  That  heaven  should  condescend  to  use  the 
very  same  arguments  as  hell,  and  with  so  little  difierence 
in  the  degree  of  power  exhibited,  that  man  can  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  discriminate  between  them,  is  a  theory  of  the 
most  startling  description.  To  ascribe  this,  as  theolo- 
logians  do,  to  the  deliberate  purpose  of  trying  our  faith,  is 
a  mere  absurdity,  inasmuch  as  Reason  being  impotent  to 
judge  of  supernatural  doctrine,  and  belief  without  the 
exercise  of  reason  not  being  Faith,  but  mere  credulity,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  folly,  and  of  injustice,  to  subject  to  such 
a  trial  beings  utterly  incapable  of  sustaining  it  Does  not 
the  necessity  for  this  theory  of  false  miracles,  of  the 
power  of  God  thus  placed  upon  a  level  with  the  power  of 
Satan,  in  a  matter  where  the  distinct  purpose  is  to 
authenticate  by  miraculous  testimony  a  miraculous 
revelation,  rather  betray  the  unreality  of  miracles  alto- 
gether, and  indicate  that  the  idea  of  such  supernatural 
interposition  originates  solely  from  the  superstitions 
ignorance  of  men,  in  ages  when  every  phase  of  nature 
was  attributed  to  direct  spiritual  interference,  and 
iiscribed,  with  arbitrary  promptness,  to  God  or  to  the 
Devil?  It  is  certain,  that  as  miracles  are  represented  as 
being  common  both  to  God  and  Satan,  they  cannot  be 
considered  a  distinctive  attestation  of  a  divine  communi- 
cation; and,  as  Spinoza  finely  argued,  not  even  the  mere 
existence  of  God  can  be  inferred  from  them ;  for  as  a 
miracle  is  a  limited  act,  and  never  expresses  more  than  a 
certain  and  limited  power,  it  is  certain  that  we  cannot 
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from  such  an  effect,  conclude  the  existence  of  a  cause 
whose  power  is  infinite ;  *  and  if  we  cannot  firom  them 
infer  even  the  existence  of  God,  how  can  they  guarantee 
the  reality  of  a  divine  revelation  from  him  ? 

Dr.  Mozley  evidently  feels  the  weakness  of  this  position 
of  miracles,  and  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that,  after  all,  their 
evidence  is  not  conclusive.  He  demonstrated,  with  force 
and  clearness,  that  a  Divine  Revelation  is  such  only  by 
telling  us  something  undiscoverable  by  human  reason ;  ^ 
and  that,  consequently,  our  reason  is  incapable  of  proving 
its  truth,  but  that  miracles  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
certify  it.  He  pointed  out,  in  reference  to  the  leading 
dogmas  of  ecclesiastical  Christianity,  that  if  not  super- 
natural truths  they  would  be  the  wildest  delusions ;  and 
that  no  rational  being  could  be  justified  in  accepting  a 
just  and  benevolent  life,  as  proof  of  such  astounding 
announcements,  of  which  miracles  were  the  necessary 
complement.'  But  we  presently  find  him,  in  the  few 
reluctant  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  subject,  facing  the 
dilemma  in  which  the  nature  of  miracles  places  the 
question,  and  admitting  that,  although  "to  a  simple 
religious  mind  not  acquainted  with  ulterior  considera- 
tions," a  miracle  appears  conclusive  proof  of  the  doctrine 
in  connection  with  which  it  is  wrought,  still,  "on 
reflection,''  it  is  seen  to  be  checked  by  conditions  ;  "  that 
it  cannot  oblige  us  to  accept  any  doctrine  which  is  contrary 


^  PoxTO  quamyis  ex  miraculis  aliqoid  concludere  possemns,  nuUo 
taxnen  xnodo  Dei  existentia  inde  posset  oondudi.  Nam  quum  miraculum 
opuB  limitatani  ait,  neo  unquam  nisi  certain  et  limitatam  potentiam  ex- 
primat,  oertum  est,  nos  ex  tali  efifectu  non  posse  concludere  existentiam 
catisse,  cajos  potentia  sit  infinita,  &c.  Opera,  ed.  Taudmitz,  yoL  iiL, 
cap.  yi.  24. 

'  Bampton  Lectures,  1865,  p.  6.  '  lb.,  p.  14. 
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to  our  moral  nature."*  After  sliowing,  therefore,  that 
Reason  is  incapable  of  testing  a  Divine  Revelation,  he  is 
actually  forced  to  make  the  final  appeal  to  Reason. 
Miraculous  evidence,  he  rightly  asserts,  is  indispensable, 
and  yet  this  miraculous  evidence  is  to  be  rejected, 
although  its  reality  be  not  disputed,  when  we  cannot 
reconcile  the  doctrines  it  attests  with  our  human  nature. 
If,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  doctrines  which  we  can 
understand,  and  which  our  moral  sense  can  reject,  miracles 
are  declared  to  be  inconclusive  and  untnistworthy 
evidence,  what  security  can  they  give  in  regard  to 
dogmas  beyond  our  reason  and  moral  sense?  In  the 
one  case  their  falsity  is  supposed  to  be  detected ;  in  the 
other  it  cannot  be  detected,  but  they  may,  nevertheless, 
be  equally  false.  Upon  the  principle  now  enunciated, 
dogmas  which  are  pronounced  by  our  reason  and  moral 
sense  to  be  the  "  wildest  delusions,"  must  be  rejected  in 
spite  of  miraculous  testimony. 

It  is  apparent  that  unless  supernatural  evidence  be 
absolute  it  must  be  worthless.  The  assertion  that 
evidence  emanating  from  God  is  in  some  cases  to  be 
rejected,  is  in  itself  a  monstrous  proposition,  and  the 
evidential  force  of  miracles  is  totally  destroyed  by  the 
logical  inference  from  it,  and  from  the  double  character 
of  miracles  as  Divine  and  Satanic,  that  God  is  not  only 
capable  of  exerting  supernatural  power  to  attest  what  is 
false,  but  Satan  equally  possesses  and  exercises  the  same 
power,  in  opposition  to  God,  for  purposes  of  deception. 
If  miraculous  evidence  be  indifferently  employed  to 
certify  both  truth  and  error,  it  is  at  once  degraded  by 
such    common    service    into    contempt.      Such    feeble 

*  Bampton  Lectures,  1865,  p.  25. 
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supematuralism  sinks  infinitely  beneath  the  criterion  of 
reason,  to  which  the  Revelation  is  finally  submitted  in 
spite  of  the  necessary  definition,  that  the  matter  revealed 
must  be  beyond  reason  and  must  have  miraculous 
attestation,  and  by  reason  such  a  Revelation  must 
necessarily  be  rejected. 

Dr.  Mozley  attempts  to  produce  a  few  arguments  to 
show  that  in  this  there  is  only  a  limitation,  and  no  disproof 
of  the  function,  of  a  miracle  as  evidence.  He  submits 
that  conditions,  although  they  interfere  with  the  force  of 
a  principle  where  they  are  not  complied  with,  do  not  de- 
tract from  it  where  they  are.  We  have  constantly  to 
limit  the  force  of  particular  principles  of  evidence  or 
morals  or  law,  he  says  ;  the  authority  of  conscience  has 
its  checks  and  qualifications,  and  the  same  remark  applies, 
to  some  extent,  to  the  evidence  of  memory.*  The  Bamp- 
ton  Lecturer  seems  to  consider  that  the  mere  enunciation 
of  these  statements  is  sufficient,  or  he  has  nothing  more 
conclusive  to  advance,  for  he  proceeds  hastily  to  resume : 
"  The  evidence  of  miracles,  then,  is  not  negatived  because 
it  has  conditions."*  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
evidence  of  miracles  can  be  considered  supernatural  if  it 
be  limited  by  the  condition  of  our  approving  of  the 
doctrine  they  attest.  The  supernatural  would  thus  be 
subjected  to  the  natural.  Evidence  cannot  surely  be 
deemed  miraculous  which  is  less  potent  than  the  evidence 
of  natural  reason.  The  impossibility  of  testing  by  reason 
the  doctrines  contained  in  a  Divine  Revelation,  so  empha- 
tically asserted  by  Dr.  Mozley  at  the  very  outset  of-  this 
argument,'  is  here,  under  the  pressure  of  conflicting 
circumstances,  entirely  ignored ;  but  in  thus  virtually  sacri- 

>  Bampton  Lectures,  1865,  p.  25.  ^  Ih.,  p.  25.  »  2b.,  p.  15. 
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ficing  the  evidential  force  of  miracles,  he  is  evidently 
well  aware  of  the  painful  position  in  which  he  is  placed, 
for  he  says :  "  The  question  may  at  first  sight  create  a 
dilemma.  If  a  miracle  is  nugatory  on  the  side  of  one 
doctrine,  what  cogency  has  it  on  the  side  of  another  ?  Is 
it  legitimate  to  accept  its  evidence  when  we  please,  and 
reject  it  when  we  please  ?  "  *  The  only  reply  he  seems 
able  to  give  to  his  own  pertinent  question  is  the  feeble 
one :  "  in  truth  a  miracle  is  never  without  an  argumenta- 
tive force,  although  that  force  may  be  counterbalanced."* 
In  other  words,  a  miracle  is  always  an  argument,  although 
it  is  often  a  bad  one.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  go  to 
the  supernatural  for  bad  arguments.  Can  the  argumen- 
tative force  be  considered  miraculous  which  may  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  natural  force  of  reason?  The 
Bampton  Lecturer,  however,  illustrates  his  statement  by 
the  following  singular  reasoning  :  "  If  I  am  obliged  by 
the  incredible  nature  of  an  assertion  to  explain  the 
miracle  for  it  upon  another  principle  than  the  evidential, 
I  do  so  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  this  necessity  I  give  it  its 
natural  explanation."  ^  Dr.  Mozley,  having  declared  that 
the  inevitable  conclusion  of  sober  reason  regarding  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  would  be  that  the  person  making 
them  was  disordered  in  his  understanding,  should,  there- 
fore, upon  this  principle,  reject  the  miracles  accompanying 
them  as  evidence  from  the  incredible  nature  of  the 
assertions. 

In  spite  of  this  difficulty  Dr.  Mozley  concludes: 
"  When,  then,  a  Revelation  is  made  to  man  by  the  only 
instrument  by  which  it  can  be  made,  that  that  instnmient 

*  Bampton  Lectures,  I860,  p.  25. 
2  /6.,  p.  26.  »  /6.,  p.  26. 
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sliould  be  an  anomaly,  an  irregularity  relatively  to  this 
visible  order  of  things  is  necessary;  and  all  we  are 
concerned  with  is  its  competency.  Is  it  a  good  instru- 
ment ?  is  it  effective  ?  does  it  answer  its  purpose  ?  does 
it  do  what  it  is  wanted  to  do  ?"  ^  Now  it  is  clear  that 
if  miracles  be  common  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
to  the  kingdom  of  lies,  they  lack  precisely  the  qualities 
which  Dr.  Mozley  declares  to  be  requisite.  They  are 
not  an  anomaly,  or  special  to  Divine  power,  and,  since 
they  are  sometimes  to  be  rejected,  they  are  not  compe- 
tent or  effective,  but  are  in  every  case  subject  to  personal 
judgment,  which  decides  whether  they  are  to  be  accepted 
or  rejected.  If  they  were  competent,  or  good  instru- 
ments, they  would  have  invariable  evidential  force  when- 
ever employed.  Dr.  Mozley  asserts  that  the  instrument 
has  certainly  one  important  token  of  a  Divine  instru- 
ment— it  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  power.^  This  is, 
however,  precisely  what  is  wanting,  for  there  is  appa- 
rently no  appreciable  difference  between  Divine  power 
and  Satanic.  There  is  not  sufficient  power  to  make  the 
evidence  conclusive,  and  where  this  is  the  case  evidence 
is  not  powerful,  but  weak.  Miracles,  in  fact,  have  so 
little  the  stamp  of  Divine  power  upon  them,  that  they 
are  admitted  to  be  frequently  nugatory,  and  they  have  so 
little  even  of  a  distinctive  character  as  evidence,  that 
they  support  falsehood  as  well  as  truth.  They  have 
neither  invariable  cogency,  nor  exclusive  connection  with 
Divine  interposition.  They  are,  therefore,  obviously, 
incompetent  instruments. 

In  connection  with  the  passage  on  Satanic  miracles 
extracted  a  few  pages  back,^  Dr.  Trench  quotes  the  fol- 

>  Bampton  Lectures,  1865,  p.  26.  *  /6  ,  p.  27.  »  p.  10. 
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lowing  paragraph  from  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Arnold  to 
Dr.  Hawkins.  "  You  complain/'  says  Dr.  Arnold,  "  of 
those  persons  who  judge  of  a  revelation  not  by  its 
evidence,  but  by  its  substance.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  its  substance  is  a  most  essential  part  of  its  evi- 
dence; and  that  miracles  wrought  in  favour  of  what 
was  foolish  or  wicked  would  only  prove  Manicheism. 
We  are  so  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  unseen  world,  that 
the  character  of  any  supernatural  power  can  only  be 
judged  by  the  moral  character  of  the  statements  which  it 
sanctions.  Thus  only  can  we  tell  whether  it  be  a  revela- 
tion from  God  or  from  the  Devil.''*  Now  we  have 
already  seen  that,  in  a  Revelation  such  as  ecclesiastical 
Christianity  professes  to  be,  it  is  impossible  for  reason  to 
judge  of  it  by  its  substance,  which  is  incomprehensible  to 
the  human  understanding,  and  the  morality  of  Chris- 
tianity is  as  incapable  of  justifying  its  astounding 
announcements  as  is  a  just  and  upright  life.  That 
morality,  indeed,  required  no  supernatural  Revelation; 
substantially  it  was  no  new  thing.  Dr.  Hawkins  did  not 
without  cause  complain  of  the  illogical  way  in  which 
men  judge  of  Revelation.  By  making  miracles  common 
to  God  and  to  the  Devil,  Dr.  Arnold  simply  annihilates 
their  evidential  force,  without  destroying  the  necessity 
for  miraculous  evidence.  If  it  be  possible  to  suppose 
"miracles  wrought  in  fevour  of  what  is  foolish  or 
wicked,''  can  any  rational  being  beUeve  that  evidence  so 
capable  of  counterfeit  could  ever  have  been  employed  to 
prove  any  Divine  communication  beyond  our  reason  ?  If 
we  are,  as  Dr.  Arnold  admits,  "  so  perfectly  ignorant  of 
the  unseen  world,"  what  warrant  have  we  to  ascribe 

'  Life  of  ArnoM,  ii.,  p.  226. 
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similar  phenomena,  of  which  we  know  little,  to  different 
causes  of  which  we  know  nothing?  What  authority 
have  we,  antecedent  to  belief  in  a  Revelation,  for  imput- 
ing these  phenomena,  which  are  described  as  evidence  for 
falsehood  as  well  as  truth,  to  a  supreme  Being  at  all  ? 

It  is  clear  that  the  views  we  are  now  considering  are 
not  antecedent  to  the  adoption  of  a  supernatural 
Revelation,  but  are  forced  upon  divines  by  passages  in 
the  Bible,  which  place  them  under  the  necessity  of  arguing 
against  ordinary  principles.  Superstitious  reverence  for  a 
system,  rendered  sacred  by  force  of  habit  and  education, 
pLe-..  impartial  judgment,  aad  able  and  juei  men,  who 
would  scout  such  reasoning  regarding  an  indifferent 
matter,  suppress  with  pious  horror  the  conclusions  to 
which  common  logic  must  lead  them  in  this.  Surely, 
however,  if  it  is  to  be  more  than  a  mere  question  of 
priority  of  presentation  whether  we  are  to  accept 
Buddhism,  Christianity,  or  Mahometanism,  we  must 
strictly  and  fearlessly  examine  the  evidence  upon  which 
they  profess  to  stand. 

me  point  at  which  we  have  arrived  seem,  to  be  thia: 
the  necessity  of  miraculous  evidence  to  establish  the 
reality  of  a  Divine  Revelation  has  been  demonstrated, 
but  miracles,  being  equally  employed  to  prove  truth  and 
fiftlsehood,  are,  therefore,  incapable  of  proving  anything 
without  a  final  appeal  to  Reason.  Since  miracles  them- 
selves, therefore,  cannot  be  considered  suflGicient  evidence 
of  a  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  human  understanding, 
it  is  admitted,  can  only  regard  the  particular  doctrines 
said  to  be  revealed  as  in  themselves  the  "  wildest  delu- 
sions," Reason  has  no  alternative  but  to  reject  them 
altogether.  This  is  the  clear  logical  result  of  Dr.  Mozley's 
argument. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MIRACLES   IN   RELATION  TO   THE   ORDER   OF   NATURE. 

Without  at  present  touching  tlie  question  as  to  their 
reality,  it  may  be  well  to  ascertain  what  miracles  are 
considered  to  be,  and  how  far,  and  in  what  sense  it  is 
asserted  that  they  are  supernatural.  We  have  hitherto, 
almost  entirely  confined  our  attention  to  the  arguments 
of  English  divines,  and  we  must  for  the  present  continue 
chiefly  to  deal  with  them,  for  it  may  broadly  be  said,  that 
they  alone,  at  the  present  day,  maintain  the  reality  and 
supernatural  character  of  such  phenomena.  No  thought- 
ful mind  can  fail  to  see  that,  considering  the  function  of 
miracles,  this  is  the  only  logical  and  consistent  course. 
The  insuperable  diflficulties  in  the  way  of  admitting  the 
reality  of  miracles,  however,  have  driven  the  great 
majority  of  continental,  as  well  as  very  many  English, 
theologians,  who  still  pretend  to  a  certain  orthodoxy, 
either  to  explain  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  naturally,  or 
to  suppress  them  altogether.  There  is  far  from  being  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  fact,  that  such  men  do  not 
logically  believe  the  dogmas  of  ecclesiastical  Christianity 
at  all,  which,  so  to  say,  are  more  miraculous  than  the 
miracles.*      In  fact,  as  soon  as  the  supernatural  basis  is 

>  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman  writes :  '*  Nay,  if  we  only  go  so  far  as  to  realize 
what  Christianity  is,  when  considered  merely  as  a  creed,  and  what  stupen- 
dous overpowering  facts  are  inyolved  in  the  doctrine  of  a  Diyino  Incama- 
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withdrawn,  the  whole  fabric  of  ecclesiastical  Christianity 
collapses.  Since  Schleiermacher  denounced  the  idea  of 
Divine  interruptions  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  explained 
away  the  supernatural  character  of  miracles,  by  defining 
them  as  merely  relative :  miracles  to  us,  but  in  reality 
mere  anticipations  of  human  knowledge  and  power, 
his  example  has  been  more  or  less  followed  throughout 
Germany,  and  ahnost  every  expedient  has  been  adopted, 
by  would-be  orthodox  writers,  to  reduce  or  altogether 
eliminate  the  miraculous  elements.  The  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  do  this,  and  yet  to  maintain  the 
semblance  of  unshaken  belief  in  the  main  points  of 
ecclesiastical  Christianity,  have  lamentably  failed,  from 
the  hopeless  nature  of  the  task,  and  the  fundamental 
error  of  the  conception.  The  endeavour  of  Paulus  and 
his  school  to  get  rid  of  the  supernatural  by  a  bold 
naturalistic  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  Gospel 
narratives,  whilst  the  credibility  of  the  record  was 
represented  as  intact,  was  too  glaring  an  outrage  upon 
common  sense  to  be  successful,  but  it  was  scarcely  more 
illogical  than  subsequent  efforts  to  suppress  the  miraculous, 
yet  retain  the  creed.  The  great  majority  of  modem 
German  critics,  however,  reject  the  miraculous  alto- 
gether, and  consider  the  question  as  no  longer  worthy  of 
discussion,  and  most  of  those  who  have  not  distinctly 
expressed  this  view  either  resort  to  every  linguistic 
device  to  evade  the  difficulty,  or  betray,  by  their 
hesitation,  the  feebleness  of  their  belief.^     In  dealing 

tion,  we  shaU  feel  that  no  miraclo  can  be  great  after  it,  nothing  strange 
or  maryelloas,  nothing  beyond  expectation."  Two  Essays  on  Scripture 
Miracles,  &c.,  1870,  p.  185. 

*  It  may  be  weU  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  views  of  Ewald, 
one  of  the  most  profound  scholars,  but,  at  the  same  time,  arbitrary 
critics,   of   this   time.      In  his  grciit  work,    '*  Qeschichte  des  Volkes 
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with  the  question  of  miracles,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  Ger- 
many we  must  turn,  but  to  England,  where  their  reality 
is  still  maintained. 

Archbishop  Trench  rejects  with  disdain  the  attempts 
of  Schleiermacher  and  others  to  get  rid  of  the  miraculous 
elements  of  miracles,  by  making  them  relative,  which  he 
rightly  considers  to  be  merely  "  a  decently  veiled  denial 
of  the  miracle  altogether  ;"  ^  and  he  will  not  accept  any 
reconciliation  which  sacrifices  the  miracle,  "  which,''  he 
logically  affirms,  "  is,  in  fact,  no  miracle,  if  it  lay  in 
nature  already,  if  it  was  only  the  evoking  of  forces  latent 

Israel,*'  ho  rejects  the  supomatxiral  from  all  the  **  miracles  "  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Of.  m.  Ausg.  1864,  Band  i.,  p.  385  ff.  ;  ii.,  p.  88  f., 
101  ff.,  353  ff.),  and  in  the  fifth  Tolome,  "Ohristus  a.8.  Zeit,"  he 
does  not  belie  his  previous  opinions.  He  deliberately  repudiates  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  (t.  p.  236),  rejects  the  supernatural  from  the  birth 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  denies  the  relationship  (Luke  i.  36)  between 
him  and  Jesus  (p.  230  ff.).  The  miraculous  events  at  the  Crucifixion  are 
mere  poetical  imaginations  (p.  581).  The  Resurrection  is  the  creation  of 
the  pious  longing  and  excited  feeling  of  the  disciples  (Band  vi.  Oeedu 
des  Apost.  Zeitalters,  1858,  p.  71  f.),  and  the  Ascension,  its  natural  sequel 
(vi.  p.  95  f).  In  regard  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  his  treatment  of  disease  was 
prindpally  mental,  and  by  the  exerdse  of  moral  influence  on  the  mind  of 
the  sick,  but  he  also  employed  external  means,  inquired  into  the  symptoms 
of  disease,  and  his  action  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  Divine  order  (v.  pp. 
291 — 299).  Ewald  spiritualizes  the  greater  miracles  until  the  physical 
basis  is  almost  completely  lost.  In  the  miracle  at  the  marriage  of  Cana, 
"  water  itself,  under  the  influence  of  his  spirit,  becomes  the  best  wine," 
as  it  still  does  wherever  his  spirit  is  working  in  full  power  (v.  p.  329). 
The  miraculous  feeding  of  5000  is  a  narrative  based  on  some  tradition  of 
an  occasion  in  which  Jesus,  **  with  the  smallest  external  means,  but 
infinitely  more  through  his  spirit  and  word  and  prayer,  satisfied  all  who 
came  to  him," — an  allegory  in  fact  of  the  higher  satis^ing  power  of  the 
bread  of  life — ^which  in  course  of  time  grew  to  the  consistency  of  a  physical 
miracle  (v.  p.  442).  The  raising  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  is  repre- 
sented as  a  case  of  suspended  animation  (v.  p.  424).  In  his  latest  work, 
'*  Die  Lehre  der  Bibel  von  Gott,"  Ewald  eliminates  all  the  miraculous 
elements  from  Bevelation,  which  he  extends  to  all  historical  religions 
(with  the  exception  of  Mahometanism)  as  well  as  to  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  (i.  p.  18,  §  8). 
>  Notes  on  Miracles,  p.  74. 
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therein,  not  a  new  thing,  not  the  bringing  in  of  the  novel 
powers  of  a  higher  world ;  if  the  mysterious  processes 
and  powers  by  which  those  works  were  brought  about 
had  been  only  undiscovered  hitherto,  and  not  undiscover- 
able,  by  the  eflForts  of  human  inquiry/*  *  When  Dr. 
Trench  tries  to  define  what  he  considers  the  real  character 
of  miracles,  however,  he  becomes,  as  might  be  expected, 
voluminous  and  obscure.  He  says  :  "  An  extraordinary 
Divine  casualty,  and  not  that  ordinary  which  we  acknow- 
ledge everywhere,  and  in  everything,  belongs,  then,  to 
the  essence  of  the  miracle ;  powers  of  God  other  than 
those  which  have  always  been  working  ;  such,  indeed,  as 
most  seldom  or  never  have  been  working  before.  The 
unresting  activity  of  God,  which  at  other  times  hides  and 
conceals  itself  behind  the  veil  of  what  we  term  natural 
laws,  does  in  the  miracle  unveil  itself ;  it  steps  out  from 
its  concealment,  and  the  hand  which  works  is  laid  bare. 
Beside  and  beyond  the  ordinary  operation  of  nature, 
higher  powers  (higher,  not  as  coming  from  a  higher 
source,  but  as  bearing  upon  higher  ends)  intrude  and 
make  themselves  felt  even  at  the  very  springs  and  sources 
of  her  power." ^  "Not,  as  we  shall  see  the  greatest 
theologians  have  always  earnestly  contended,  contra 
naturam,  but  prceter  naturam,  and  supra  naturam."^ 
Further  on  he  adds :  "  Beyond  nature,  beyond  and  above 
the  nature  which  we  know,  they  are,  but  not  contrary  to 
it"*  Newman,  in  a  similar  strain,  though  with  greater 
directness,  says :  "  The  miracles  of  Scripture  are  un- 
deniably beyond  nature;"  and  he  explains  them  as 
"  wrought    by   persons    consciously    exercising,    under 

^  Notes  on  Miracles,  p.  75.  ^  76.,  p.  12. 

»  Ih,,  p.  12,  note  2.  *  lb,,  p.  14. 
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Divine  guidance,  a  power  committed  to  tliem  for  definite 
ends,  professing  to  be  immediate  messengers  from  heaven, 
and  to  be  evidencing  their  mission  by  their  miracles."^ 
Miracles  are  here  described  as  "  beside,"  and  "  beyond," 
imd  "above"  nature,  but  a  moment's  consideration  must 
show  that,  in  so  far  as  these  terms  have  any  meaning  at 
all,  they  are  simply  evasions,  not  solutions,  of  a  diflSculty. 
If  the  course  of  nature  be  interrupted  in  any  way, 
whether  the  interruption  proceed  from  some  cause  which 
is  said  to  be  beyond,  or  beside,  or  above  nature,  it  is 
certain  that  this  interruption  is  not  caused  by  nature 
itself,  and  every  disturbance  of  the  order  of  nature,  call 
it  by  whatever  name  we  may,  is  contrary  to  nature, 
whose  chief  characteristic  is  invariability  of  law.  It  is 
clearly  unnatural  for  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  to  be 
disturbed,  and,  indeed,  were  this  not  the  case,  the  dis- 
turbance would  be  no  miracle  at  all,  as  Archbishop 
Trench  himself  contends.  It  must  be  a  new  thing — ^an 
extraordinary  manifestation — ^powera  of  God  other  than 
those  which  have  always  been  working — unnatural,  there- 
fore, if  not  natural.  Dr.  Trench,  however,  in  his  painful 
struggle  to  express  what  is  inexpressible,  to  avoid  ad- 
mitting that  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature, 
and  to  describe  it  at  once  as  not  natural,  and  yet  not 
unnatural  and  in  antagonism  to  natural  laws,  undoes  in 
one  sentence  what  he  does  in  another.  He  is  quite 
sensible  of  the  danger  in  which  tlie  definition  of  miracles 
places  them,  and  how  fatal  to  his  argmnent  it  would  be 
to  admit  that  they  are  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature. 
"The  miracle,"  he  protests,  "is  not  thus  unnatural; 
nor  could  it  be  such,  since  the  unnatural,  the  contrary  to 

>  Two  Essays  on  Scripturo  Miracles,  &c.,  p.  116. 
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order,  is   of  itself  the   ungodly,  and   can    in  no   way, 
therefore,  be  affirmed  of  a  Divine  work,  such  as  that 
with  which  we  have  to  do.''  *     The  archbishop  in  this, 
however,  is  clearly  arguing  from  nature  to  miracles,  and 
not  from  miracles  to  nature.     He  does  not,  of  course, 
know  what  miracles  really  are,  but  as  he  recognizes  that 
the  order  of  nature  must  be  maintained,  he  is  forced 
to  assert  that  miracles  are  not  contrary  to  nature.     He 
repudiates  the  idea  of  their  being  natural  phenomena, 
and   yet  attempts    to    deny   that   they   are    unnatural. 
They  must  either  be  the  one  or  the   other.     If  they 
be   not  unnatural   occurrences    they  must  be   natural, 
and  therefore  not  miraculous ;  if  they  are   miraculous, 
they  are  not  natural,  and  consequently  contrary  to  the 
order   of  nature,  and   for   that  reason,  as   Dr.  Trench 
admits,    not    Divine   work.      The   archbishop,   besides, 
forgets  that  he  ascribes  miracles  to  Satan  as  well  as  to 
God.     The  whole  argument  is  a  mere  quibble  of  words 
to   evade   a  palpable   dilemma.     Dr.    Newman   is   too 
logical  to  fall  into  this   error,  and   more   boldly  faces 
the  difficulty.     He  admits   that  the  Scripture  miracles 
"  innovate  upon  the  impressions  which  are  made  upon  us 
by  the  order  and  the  laws  of  the  natural  world  ;''^  and 
that  "  walking  on  the  sea,  or  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  is  a  plain  reversal  of  its  laws."^     Indeed,  that  his 
distinction  is  purely  imaginary,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
alleged  facts  of  Scriptural  miracles,  is  apparent  from  Dr. 
Trench's  own  illustrations. 

Take,  for   instance,  the  multiplication  of  loaves  and 
fishes.     Five  thousand  people  are  fed  upon  five  barley 

*  Notes  on  Miracles,  p.  15. 

*  Two  Essays  on  Scripture  Miracles,  &c.,  p.  LH. 
»  /6.,  p.  158. 
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loaves  and  two  small  fislies :  "  and  they  took  up  of  the 
fragments  wliich  remained  twelve  baskets  full."*  Dr. 
Trench  is  forced  to  renounce  all  help  in  explaining  this 
miracle  from  natural  analogies,  and  he  admits:  "We 
must  simply  behold  in  the  multiplying  of  the  bread'*  (and 
fishes  ?)  "  an  act  of  Divine  omnipotence  on  His  part  who 
was  the  Word  of  God, — not,  indeed,  now  as  at  the  first, 
of  absolute  creation  out  of  nothing,  since  there  was  a 
substratum  to  work  on  in  the  original  loaves  and  fishes, 
but  an  act  of  creative  accretion."  *  It  will  scarcely  be 
argued  by  anyone  that  such  an  "  act  of  Divine  omnipo- 
tence" and  "creative  accretion''  as  this  multiplication  of 
five  baked  loaves  and  two  small  fishes  is  not  contrary  to 
the  order  of  nature.*  For  Dr.  Trench  has  himself  pointed 
out  that  there  must  be  interposition  of  man's  art  here, 
and  that  "  a  grain  of  wheat  could  never  by  itself,  and 
according  to  the  laws  of  natural  development,  issue  in  a 
loaf  of  bread."* 

Undaunted  by,  or  rather  unconscious  of,  such  contra- 
dictions, the  archbishop  proceeds  with  his  argument,  and 
with  new  definitions  of  the  miraculous.  So  far  from 
being  disorder  of  nature,  he  continues  with  audacious 
precision :  tlie  true  miracle  is  a  higher  and  a  purer 
nature  coming  down  out  of  the  world  of  untroubled 
harmonies  into  this  world  of  ours,  which  so  many 
discords  have  jarred  and  disturbed,    and  bringing  this 


1  Matth.  xiv.  20.  *  Notes  on  Miracles,  p.  274  f. 

'  Newman  rofoning  to  this  amongst  other  miracles  as  *'  a  far  greater 
innovation  upon  the  economy  of  nature  than  the  miracles  of  the  Church 
upon  the  economy  of  Scripture,"  says :  **  There  is  nothing,  for  instance, 
in  nature  at  all  to  parallel  and  mitigate  the  wonderful  history  of  the 
multiplication  of  an  aitificially  prepared  substance,  such  as  bread.'*  Two 
Essays,  p.  157  f. 

*  Notes  on  Miracles,  p.  274. 
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back  again,  though  it  be  but  for  one  mysterious  prophetic 
moment,  into  harmony  with  that  higher/'^  In  that 
"  higher  and  purer  nature"  can  a  grain  of  wheat  issue  in 
a  loaf  of  bread,  although  it  cannot  according  to  the  laws 
of  nature  prevailing  in  this  world  of  ours  which  so  many 
discords  have  jarred  and  disturbed  ?  We  have  only  to 
apply  this  theory  to  the  miraculous  multiplication  of 
loaves  and  fishes  to  perceive  how  completely  it  is  the 
creation  of  Dr.  Trench's  poetical  fancy. 

These  passages  fairly  illustrate  the  purely  imaginary  and 
arbitraiy  nature  of  the  definitions  which  those  who  main- 
tain the  reality  and  supernatural  character  of  miracles 
give  of  them.  That  explanation  is  generally  adopted 
which  seems  most  convenient  at  the  moment,  and  none 
ever  passes,  or,  indeed,  ever  can  pass,  beyond  the  limits 
of  assumption.  The  favourite  hypothesis  is  that  which 
ascribes  miracles  to  the  action  of  unknown  law.  Arch- 
bishop Trench  naturally  adopts  it :  "  We  should  see  in 
the  miracle,"  he  says,  "  not  the  infraction  of  a  law,  but 
the  neutralising  of  a  lower  law,  the  suspension  of  it  for  a 
time  by  a  higher  ;'*  and  he  asks  with  indignation,  whence 
we  dare  conclude  that,  because  we  know  of  no  powers 
sufficient  to  produce  miracles,  none  exist.  *'  They  exceed 
the  laws  of  our  nature ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  they  exceed  the  laws  of  all  nature."^    It  is  not  easy 

'  Notes  on  Miracles,  p.  15. 

'  Notes  on  Miracles,  p.  16.  Canon  Liddon  writes  on  the  evidential 
purpose  of  miracles  and  their  nature,  as  follows:  ''But  how  is  man 
enabled  to  identify  the  Author  of  this  law  within  him ''  (which  the  highes 
instincts  of  the  human  conscience  derive  from  the  Christian  Bevelation 
and  the  life  of  Christ),  ''perfectly  reflected  as  it  is,  in  the  Christ,  with  the 
Author  of  the  law  of  the  Universe  without  him  ?  The  answer  is,  by 
miracle.  Miracle  is  an  innovation  upon  physical  law,— or  at  least  a  sus- 
pension of  some  lower  physical  law  by  the  intervention  of  a  higher  one, — 
in  the  interests  of  moral  law.     The  historical  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  rose 
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to  follow  tlie  distinction  here  between  "  our  nature''  and 
"  all  nature,"  since  the  order  of  nature,  by  which  mira- 
cles are  judged,  is,  so  far  as  knowledge  goes,  universal, 
and  we  have  no  grounds  for  assuming  that  there  is  any 
other. 

The   same  hypothesis  is   elaborated  by  Dr.  Mozley. 

Assuming  the  facts  of  miracles,  he  proceeds  to  discuss 

the  question  of  their  "  referribleness  to  unknown  law,'* 

in  which  expression  he  includes  both  "  unknown  law^  or 

unknown   connexion   with    hiioicn  law."*      Dr.   Mozley 

does  not  fail  to  recognise  that,  before  he  can  commence 

this  argument,  he  must  assume  the  authenticity  of  the 

facts    of   the    Scripture    narrative.      He   requires    this 

assumption  in  order  that  there  may  be  material  for  the 

particular  inquiry  into  the  consistency  of  the  Scripture 

miracles  with  law;  and  the  question  as   to  whether  or 

not  the  facts  are  the  true  and  original  facts  which  took 

place  he  sets  aside,  as  one  for  the  department  of  evidence, 

with   which,  in  that  inquiry,  he  considers  that  he  has 

nothing  to   do.^     There  is  no   doubt  tliat^  without  the 

establishment  or  assumption  of  the  autlienticity  of  the 

facts,  the  inquiry  into  tlieir  consistency  with  natural  law 

cannot  proceed.     Dr.  Mozley's   Bampton  Lectures  are 

"  addressed  mainly  to  the  fundamental  question  of  the 

credibility  of  miracles,  their  use  and  the  evidences  for 


fi'om  the  dead  identifios  the  I^rd  of  physical  life  and  death  with  the 
Legislator  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Miracle  ia  the  certificate  of  iden- 
tity between  the  Lord  of  Nature  and  the  Lord  of  Conscience,  ~  the  proof 
that  He  is  reaUy  a  Moral  Being  who  subordinates  physical  to  moral  in- 
terests. Miracle  is  the  meeting-point  between  intellect  and  the  moral 
sense,  because  it  announces  the  answer  to  the  efforts  and  yearnings  alike 
of  the  moral  sense  and  the  intellect ;  because  it  announces  revelation." 
Some  Elements  of  Religion,  Lent  Lectures,  1870.  H.  P.  Liddon,  IXD., 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  1872,  p.  74  f. 

>  Bampton  Lectures,  1865,  p.  U5.  =  lb,,  p.  144. 
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them  being  only  touched  on  subordinately,  and  col- 
laterally."* His  argument,  therefore,  proceeds  through- 
out on  the  same  assumption  as  is  here  more  specially 
requisite.  This  course  is  very  advantageous  for  his 
purpose,  because  it  has  naturally  freed  him  from  the 
necessity  of  producing  evidence  of  the  correctness  and 
authenticity  of  the  narratives  of  miracles  which  could 
satisfy  a  careful  inquirer.  To  do  this,  in  the  case  of 
alleged  occurrences  of  such  an  astounding  nature,  and  of 
such  antecedent  improbability,  would  have  been  a  diffi- 
cult task.  Had  it  been  necessary  thus  to  establish  the 
facts,  the  inquiry  might  never  have  proceeded  to  the 
point  of  accounting  for  them  in  such  a  way.  It  is  clear 
that  an  assumption  which  permits  the  argument  to  attain 
any  such  position  begs  almost  the  whole  question. 
Facts,  however  astounding,  which,  it  is  admitted,  did 
actually  occur,  claim  a  latitude  of  explanation,  which  a 
mere  narrative  of  those  alleged  facts,  written  by  an 
unknown  person  some  eighteen  centuries  ago,  could  not 
obtain.  If,  for  instance,  it  be  once  estabUshed  as  an 
absolute  fact  that  a  man  actually  dead,  and  some  days 
buried,  upon  whose  body  decomposition  had  already 
made  some  progress,*  had  been  restored  to  life,  the  fact 
of  his  death  and  of  his  subsequent  resuscitation  being  so 
absolutely  proved  that  the  possibility  of  deception  or  of 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  was  totally  excluded 
— if  such  conclusive  evidence  be  supposed  possible  in 
such  a  case — it  is  clear  that  an  argument  as  to  whether 
such  an  occurrence  were  to  be  ascribed  to  known  or 
unknown  laws  would  assume  a  very  different  character 
indeed  from  that  which  it  would  have  borne  if  the  argu- 

1  Bampton  Lectures,  1865,  Preface  to  Ist  ed.  *  Cf.  John  xi.  39. 
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ment  merely  sought  to  account  for  so  astounding  an 
event  regarding  whose  actual  occurrence  there  was  no 
such  certainty.  The  assumption  which  Dr.  ^lozley 
makes  in  order  to  continue  his  inquiry  is  precisely  tanta- 
mount to  placing  miracles  in  the  former  position.  No 
longer  improbable,  unauthenticated  by  sufficient  evidence, 
and  therefore  incredible,  they  are  raised  by  the  assump- 
tion to  the  value  of  established  facts. 

Taking  first  the  supposition  of  uiikyiown  connection 
with  known  law,  Dr.  Mozley  fairly  argues  that,  as  a  law 
of  nature,  in  the  scientific  sense,  cannot  possibly  produce 
single  or  isolated  facts,  it  follows  that  no  isolated  or 
exceptional  event  can  come  under  a  law  of  nature  hy 
direct  observation^  but,  if  it  comes  under  it  at  all,  it  can 
only  do  so  by  some  explanation^  which  takes  it  out  of  its 
isolation  and  joins  it  to  a  class  of  facts,  whose  recurrence 
indeed  constitutes  the  law.  Now  Dr.  llozley  admits 
that  no  explanation  can  be  given  by  which  miracles  can 
have  an  unknown  connexion  with  known  law.  Taking 
the  largest  class  of  miracles,  bodily  cures,  the  corre- 
spondence between  a  simple  command  or  prophetic  noti- 
fication and  the  cure  is  the  chief  characteristic  of 
miracles,  and  distinguishes  them  from  mere  marvels. 
No  violation  of  any  law  of  nature  takes  place  in  either 
the  cure  or  the  prophetic  announcement  taken  separately, 
but  the  two,  taken  together,  are  the  proof  of  superhuman 
agency.  Dr.  Mozley  confesses  that  no  physical  hypo- 
thesis can  be  framed  accounting  for  the  superhuman 
knowledge  and  power  involved  in  this  class  of  miracles, 
supposing  the  miracles  to  stand  as  they  are  recorded  in 
Scripture.* 

^  Bampton  Lectures,  I860,  pp.  145—153. 
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Being  obliged,  therefore,  to  abandon  tlie  attempt  to 
explain  the  Gospel  miracles  upon  the  theory  of  unknown 
connexion  with  known  law.  Dr.  Mozley  shifts  the  inquiry 
to  the  other  and  different  question,  whether  miracles  may 
not  be  instances  of  laws  which  are  as  yet  wholly  un- 
known.* This  is  generally  called  a  question  of  "  higher 
law," — ^that  is  to  say,  a  law  which  comprehends  under 
itself  two  or  more  lower  or  less  wide  laws.  And  the 
principle  would  be  applicable  to  miracles  by  supposing 
the  existence  of  an  unknown  law,  hereafter  to  be  dis- 
covered, under  which  miracles  would  come,  and  then 
considering  whether  this  new  law  of  miracles,  and  the 
old  law  of  common  facts,  might  not  both  be  reducible  to  a 
still  more  general  law  which  comprehended  them  both. 
Now  a  law  of  nature,  in  the  scientific  sense,  cannot  exist 
without  a  class  of  facts  which  comes  under  it,  and  in 
reality  constitutes  the  law ;  but  Dr.  Mozley  of  course 
recognizes  that  the  discovery  of  such  a  law  of  miracles 
would  necessarily  involve  the  discovery  of  fresh  miracles, 
for  to  talk  of  a  law  of  miracles  without  miracles  would 
be  an  absurdity.^  The  supposition  of  the  discovery  of 
such  a  law  of  miracles,  however,  would  be  tantamount  to 
the  supposition  of  a  future  new  order  of  nature,  fi'om 
which  it  immediately  follows  that  the  whole  supposition 
is  irrelevant  and  futile  as  regards  the  present  question.^ 
For  no  new  order  of  things  could  make  the  present  order 
different,  and  a  miracle,  could  we  suppose  it  becoming 
the  ordinary  fact  of  another  different  order  of  nature, 
would  not  be  less  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  the 
present  one.*  Dr.  Mozley  is,  therefore,  constrained  to 
abandon  also  this  explanation.     We  are  bound  to  say, 

^  Bampton  Leotnres,  1865,  p.  153 — 159. 
*  76.,   p.  154  f.  '  76.,  p.  156.  *  76.,  p.  157. 
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and  we  do  so  with  sincere  pleasure  and  respect,  that 
Dr.  Mozley  conducts  his  argument  with  great  fairness 
and  ability,  and  displays  his  own  love  of  truth  by  the 
impartiality  with  which  he  discusses  and  relinquishes 
many  a  favourite,  but  untenable,  hypothesis. 

We  pause  here  again  to  remark  that,  throughout  the 
whole  inquiry  into  the  question  of  miracles,  we  meet 
with  nothing  from  theologians  but  mere  assumptions, 
against  which  the  invariability  of  the  known  order  of 
nature  steadily  opposes  itself.  The  facts  of  the  narrative 
of  the  miracle  are  first  assumed,  and  so  are  the  theories 
by  which  it  is  explained.  Known  law  refuses  to  recog- 
nize such  astounding  statements  as  those  affirming  the 
resurrection  of  an  absolutely  dead  man,  a  bodily  ascen- 
sion, or  the  miraculous  multiplication  of  loaves  and 
fishes;  unknown  law  is  equally  obdurate,  so  other 
assumptions  of  an  even  more  daring  description  are 
the  only  resource  of  those  who  maintain  and  desire 
to  account  for  them.  Narrative  and  assumption  are 
cinished  beneath  the  weight  of  the  alleged  facts.  Now, 
with  regard  to  every  theory  which  seeks  to  explain 
miracles  by  assumption,  we  may  quote  words  applied 
by  one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  miracles  to  some  con- 
clusion of  straw,  which  he  placed  in  the  mouth  of  an 
imaginary  antagonist  in  order  that  he  might  refute  it: 
"  But  the  question  is,''  said  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
"  not  whether  such  a  conclusion  has  been  asserted,  as 
many  other  absurdities  have  been  asserted,  by  the  advo- 
cates of  a  theory,  but  whether  it  has  been  established 
on  such  scientific  grounds  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  assent 
of  all  duly  cultivated  minds,  whatever  their  own  con- 
sciences may  say  to  the  contrary."^     Divines  are  very 

*  Mansel,  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  19. 
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strict  in  demanding  absolute  demonstrations  from  men  of 
science  and  others,  but  we  do  not  find  them  at  all  ready 
to  furnish  conclusions  of  similar  accuracy  regarding 
dogmatic  theology. 

Immediately  after  his  indignant  demand  for  scientific 
accuracy  of  demonstration,  Dr.  Mansel  proceeds  to  argue 
as  follows:  In  the  will  of  man  we  have  the  solitary 
instance  of  an  efficient  cause,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
tenn,  acting  among  the  physical  causes  of  the  material 
world,  and  producing  results  which  could  not  have  been 
brought  about  by  any  mere  sequence  of  physical  causes. 
If  a  man  of  his  own  will  throw  a  stone  into  the  air,  its 
motion,  as  soon  as  it  has  left  his  hand,  is  determined  by  a 
combination  of  purely  material  laws ;  but  by  what  law 
came  it  to  be  thrown  at  all  ?  The  law  of  gravitation,  no 
doubt,  remains  constant  and  unbroken,  whether  the  stone 
is  lying  on  the  ground  or  moving  through  the  air,  but 
all  the  laws  of  matter  could  not  have  brought  about  the 
particular  result  without  the  interposition  of  the  free 
will  of  the  man  who  throws  the  stone.  Substitute  the 
will  of  God  for  the  will  of  man,  and  the  argument 
becomes  applicable  to  the  whole  extent  of  Creation  and 
to  all  the  phenomena  which  it  embraces.* 

It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Hansel's  argument  merely  tends 
to  prove  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  a  proposi- 
tion too  hackneyed  to  require  any  argument  at  all.  If  a 
man  had  not  thrown  the  stone,  the  stone  would  have 
remained  lying  on  the  ground.  No  one  doubts  this. 
We  have  here,  however,  this  "  solitary  instance  of  an 
efficient  cause  acting  among  the  physical  causes  of  the 
material  world,"  producing  results  which  are  wholly 
determined  by  material  laws,  and  incapable  of  producing 

1  Aidfl  to  Faith,  p.  20. 
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any  opposed  to  them.  If,  tlierefore,  we  substitute,  as 
Dr.  Mansel  desires,  "  tbe  will  of  God"  for  "  the  will  of 
man,"  we  arrive  at  no  results  which  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  order  of  nature.  We  have  no  ground  whatever 
for  assuming  any  efficient  cause  acting  in  any  other  way 
than  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  gross  fallacies  of  this  argument,  as 
applied  to  miracles,  to  pass  from  the  efficient  cause  pro- 
ducing results  which  are  strictly  in  accordance  with 
natural  laws,  and  determined  by  them,  to  an  assumed 
efficient  cause  producing  effects  which  are  opposed  to 
natural  law.  As  an  argument  from  analogy  it  is  totally 
false,  and  it  is  moreover  based  upon  mere  assumption. 
The  restoration  to  life  of  a  decomposed  human  body 
and  the  multiplication  of  loaves  and  fishes  are  opposed 
to  natural  laws,  and  no  assumed  efficient  cause  con- 
ceivable to  which  they  may  be  referred  can  harmonize 
them. 

Dr.  Mozley  continues  his  argument  in  a  similai*  way. 
He  inquires :  "Is  the  suspension  of  physical  and 
material  laws  by  a  Spiritual  Being  inconceivable  ?  We 
reply  that,  however  inconceivable  this  kind  of  suspension 
of  physical  law  is,  it  is  a  fact.  Physical  laws  are  sus- 
pended any  time  an  animate  being  moves  any  part  of  its 
body ;  the  laws  of  matter  are  suspended  by  the  laws  of 
life."  *  He  goes  on  to  maintain  that,  although  it  is  true 
that  his  spirit  is  united  with  the  matter  in  which  it  moves 
in  a  way  in  which  the  Great  Spirit  who  acts  on  matter 
in  the  miracle  is  not,  yet  the  action  of  God's  Spirit 
in  the  miracle  of  walking  on  the  water  is  no  more 
inconceivable  than  the  action  of  his  own  spirit  in 
holding  up  his  own  hand.     "Antecedently,  one  step  on 

>  Bampton  Lectoros,  18G5,  p.  1G4. 
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the  ground  and  an  ascent  to  heaven    are    alike    incre- 
dible.    But  this  appearance  of  incredibility  is  answered 
in    one    case    literally    amhulando.      How    can  I  place 
any  reliance  upon  it  in  the  other?"*     From  this  illus- 
tration, Dr.  Mozley,  with  a  haste  very  unlike  his  previous 
careful  procedure,  jumps  at  the  following  conclusions  : 
**"The  constitution  of  nature,  then,  disproves  the  incredi- 
bility  of   the  Divine  suspension    of  physical  law;   but 
more  than  this,  it  creates  a  presumption  for  it."  ^    The 
laws  of  life  of  which  we  have  experience  are  themselves 
in  an  ascending  scale.     First  come  the  laws  which  regu- 
late unorganized  matter ;  next  the  laws  of  vegetation ; 
then  the  laws  of  animal  life,  with  its  voluntary  motion ; 
and  above  these  again,  the  laws  of  moral  being.     A  sup- 
posed intelligent  being  whose  experience  was  limited  to 
one  or  more  classes  in  this  ascending  scale  of  laws  would 
be  totally  incapable  of  conceiving  the  action  of  the  higher 
classes.     The  progressive  succession  of  laws  is  perfectly 
conceivable  backward,  but  an  absolute  mystery  forward. 
"  Analogy,^  therefore,  when  in  this  ascending  series  we 
arrive  at  man,  leads  us  to  expect  that  there  is  a  higher 
sphere  of  law  as  much  above  him  as  he  is  above  the 
lower  natures  in  the  scale,  and  "  supplies  a  presumption 
in  favour  of  such  a  belief."  ^     And  so  we  arrive  at  the 
question  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  God,  a  Personal 
Head  in  nature,  whose  free  will  penetrates  the  universal 
frame  invisibly  to  us,  and  is  an  omnipresent  agent.     If 
there  be,  Dr.  Mozley  concludes,  then,  every  miracle  in 
Scripture  is  as  natural  an  event  in  the  universe  as  any 
chemical  experiment  in  the  physical  world.* 

This    is    precisely    the    argument    of    Dr.    Mansel, 

>  Bampton  Lectnree,  1866,  p.  164.  '  /6.,  p.  164. 

»  /6.,  p.  165.  <  /6.,  p.  166. 
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regaining  the  "Efficient  Cause/'  somewhat  elaborated, 
but,  however  ingeniously  devised,  it  is  equally  based 
upon  assumption  and  defective  in  analogy.  We  may 
observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  a  fiindamental  error 
to  speak  in  such  a  sense  of  an  ascending  scale  of  laws. 
There  is  no  standard  by  which  we  have  any  right  thus 
to  graduate  the  dignity  of  natural  law.  The  "  classes  of 
law"  to  which  the  Bampton  Lecturer  refers  work  har- 
moniously side  by  side,  regulating  the  matter  to  which 
they  apply.  Unorganized  matter,  vegetation  and  animal 
life,  have  each  some  special  applications  of  law  suited  to 
their  several  conditions,  but  they  are  all  equally  subject 
to  the  same  general  laws.  Man  is  as  much  under  the 
influence  of  gravitation  as  a  stone  is.  The  special  opera- 
tion of  physical  laws  is  less  a  modification  of  law  than 
that  law  acting  under  different  conditions.  The  law  of 
gravitation  suffers  no  alteration,  whether  it  cause  the 
fall  of  an  apple  or  shape  the  orbit  of  a  planet.  The 
reproduction  of  the  plant  and  of  the  animal  is  regulated 
by  the  same  fundamental  principle  acting  through  dif- 
ferent organisms.  The  harmonious  action  of  physical 
laws,  and  their  adaptability  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms,  constitutes  the  perfection  of  that  code  which  pro- 
duces the  order  of  nature.*  The  mere  superiority  of 
man  over  lower  forms  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter 
does  not  lift  him  above  physical  laws,  and  the  analogy  of 
every  grade  in  nature  forbids  the  presumption  that 
higher  forms  may  exist  which  are  exempt  firom  their 
control. 

If  in  animated  beings  we  have  the  solitary  instance  of 

>  We  pass  oyer  at  present  Dr.  Mozley's  reference  to  *'  the  laws  of  moral 
being,"  as  inyolying  questions  too  intricate  for  treatment  here,  and  as 
apart  from  the  argument. 
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au  "efficient  cause"  acting  among  the  forces  of  nature, 
and   possessing  the   power   of   initiation,   this   efficient 
cause   produces   no   disturbance   of  physical  law.      Its 
existence  is  as  much  a  recognized  part  of  the  infinite 
variety   of  form   within   the   order    of     nature   as  the 
existence   of  a   crystal   or  a  plant;    and  although  the 
character  of  the  force  exercised  by  it  may  not  be  clearly 
understood,  its  eflfects  are  regulated  by  the  same  laws  as 
govern  all  other  forces  in  nature.    If  "  the  laws  of  matter 
are  suspended  by  the  laws  of  life "  each  time  an  animated 
being  moves  any  part  of  its  body,  one  physical  law  is 
suspended   in   precisely   the   same  manner,  and  to    an 
equivalent   degree,    each   time   another  physical  law  is 
called  into  action.     The  law  of  gravitation,  for  instance, 
is  equally  overcome  by  the  law  of  magnetism  each  time 
a  magnet  suspends  a  weight  in  the  air.     In  each  case,  a 
law  is  successfully  resisted  precisely  to  the  extent  of  the 
force  employed.     The  arm  that  is  raised  by  the  animated 
being  falls  again,  in  obedience  to  law,  as  soon  as  the 
force  which  raised  it  is  exhausted,  quite  as  certainly  as 
the  weight  descends  when  the  magnetic  current  fails. 
The  only  anomaly  is  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the 
vital  force ;  but  do  we  know  much  more  of  the  physical  ? 
The  introduction  of  life  in  no  way  changes  the  relation 
between  cause  and  eflfect,  which  constitutes  the  order  of 
nature,  and  proceeds  according  to  its  law.     No  exercise 
of  will  can  overcome  the  laws  of  gravitation,  or  any 
other  law,  to  a  greater  extent  than   the   actual   force 
exerted,  any  more  than  the  magnetic  current  can  do  so 
beyond  the  force  of  the  battery.     Will  has  no  power 
against  exhaustion.      Even    Moses,  in    the     sublimest 
moments  of  faith,  could  not  hold  up  his  arms  to  heaven 
after  his  physical  force  was  consumed.     Life  favours  no 
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presumption  for  the  suspension  of  law,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, whilst  acting  in  nature,  universally  exhibits  the 
prevalence  and  invariability  of  law.  The  "  laws  of  life" 
may  be  subtle,  but  they  are  but  an  integral  portion  of 
the  great  order  of  nature,  working  harmoniously  with 
the  laws  of  matter,  and  not  one  whit  more  independent  of 
them  than  any  one  natural  law  is  of  another. 

The  "  Efficient  Cause,"  if  it  have  a  moment  of  mitia- 
tory  will  to  set  the  forces  of  life  in  motion — as  the  force 
of  magnetism,  for  instance,  is  rendered  active  when  a 
touch  connects  the  coil  with  the  battery — is  singularly 
circumscribed  by  law.  It  is  brought  into  existence  by 
the  operation  of  immutable  physical  laws,  and  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  it  is  subject  to  those  laws.  So 
inseparably  is  it  connected  with  matter,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  laws  which  regulate  matter,  that  it 
cannot  even  become  conscious  of  its  o^vn  existence 
without  the  intervention  of  matter.  The  whole  process 
of  life  is  dependent  on  obedience  to  natural  laws,  and  so 
powerless  is  this  efficient  cause  to  resist  their  jurisdic- 
tion, that,  in  spite  of  its  highest  efforts,  it  pines  or  ceases 
to  exist  in  consequence  of  the  mere  natural  operation  of 
law  upon  the  matter  with  which  it  is  united,  and  \vithout 
which  it  is  impotent.  It  cannot  receive  an  impression 
from  without  that  is  not  conveyed  in  accordance  with 
law,  and  perceived  by  an  exquisitely  ordered  organism,  in 
every  part  of  which  law  reigns  supreme;  nor  can  it 
communicate  from  within  except  through  channels 
equally  ordered  by  law.  A  slight  injury  may  derange 
the  delicate  mechanical  contrivances  of  eye,  ear,  and 
vocal  chords,  and  may  further  destroy  the  reason  and 
paralyze  the  body,  reducing  the  animated  being,  by  the 
derangement  of  those  channels  to  which  physical  law 
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limits  its  action,  to  a  mere  smouldering  spark  of  life, 
without  consciousness  and  without  expression.  The 
"laws  of  life"  act  amongst  the  laws  of  matter,  but  are 
not  mdependent  of  them,  and  after  the  initiatory  impulse 
the  action  of  both  classes  of  law  is  regulated  by  precisely 
the  same  principles. 

Dr.  Mozley's  affirmation,  that  antecedently  one  step  on 
the  ground  and  an  ascent  to  heaven  are  alike  incredible, 
does  not  help  him.     In  that  sense  it  follows  that  there 
is  nothing  that  is  not  antecedently  incredible,  nothing 
credible  imtil  it  has  happened.    This  argument,  however, 
while  it   limits   us  to  actual  experience,  prohibits  pre- 
sumptions with  regard  to  that  which  is  beyond  expe- 
rience.    To  argue  that,  because  a  step  on  the  ground 
and  an  ascent  to  heaven  are  antecedently  alike  incredible, 
yet  we  subsequently  make  that  step,  therefore  the  ascent 
to  heaven,   which   we   cannot    make,   from    incredible 
becomes  credible,   although  it  has   not  happened,  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.      If  the  ascent  be  antecedently 
incredible,  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  antecedently 
credible.      That    which    is    incredible    cannot    become 
credible  because  something  else  quite  different  becomes 
credible.    It  is  apparent  that  such  an  argument  is  vicious. 
The  proposition   simply  amounts  to   an   assertion   that 
everything  before  it  has  happened  is  incredible,  and  that 
because  one  thing  antecedently  considered  incredible  has 
happened,  therefore   everything  else  becomes  credible. 
Experience  comes  with  its  sober  wisdom  to  check  such 
reasoning.     We  believe  in  our  power  to  walk  because 
we  can   exercise  it,  and  have  been  able  to  exercise  it 
antecedently  to  our  power  to  reason  about  the  step,  but 
everything   prohibits  belief  in  bodily   ascensions.     The 
step  is  part  of  the  recognized  order  of  nature,  and  has 
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none  of  the  elements  in  it  of  the  miraculous.  Au 
automaton  can  make  the  same  step  as  a  man.  The  only 
difference  is  in  the  character  of  the  force  employed  and 
exhausted  in  each.  But  if,  in  the  exercise  of  our  power 
of  voluntary  motion,  we  leap  into  the  air  on  the  brink  of 
a  precipice,  belief  in  an  ascent  to  heaven  is  shattered  to 
pieces  at  the  bottom  to  which  the  law  of  gravitation 
infallibly  drags  us. 

There   is  absolutely   nothing   in   the   constitution   of 
nature,  we  may  say,  reversing  Dr.   Mozley's  assertion, 
which  does  not  prove  the  incredibility  of  a  Divine  sus- 
pension of  physical  laws,  and  does  not  create  a  presump- 
tion against   it.      The   solitary  instance  of  an  efficient 
cause,  if  it  be    distinguished  from    the  other  forces  of 
nature  by  the  possession  of  the  power  of  an  initiatory 
impulse,    is,   from  the   moment  that  power  is  exerted, 
subject  to  physical  laws  like  all  other  forces,  and  there  is 
no  instance  producible,  or  even  logically  conceivable,  of 
any   power  whose  eflfects   are  opposed  to  the  ultimate 
ruling  of  the  laws  of  nature.     The  occurrence  of  any- 
thing opposed  to  those  laws  is  incredible.     Dr.  Mozley 
has   himself  shown  that   miracles  cannot  be  explained 
either  by  unknown  connection  with  known  law,  or  by 
reference  to  unknown  law ;  and  he  renounces  the  expla- 
nation of  "higher   law."     His  distinction  between  the 
laws  of  nature   and   the  "  laws  of  the  universe,"  *  by 
which   he   nevertheless  endeavours   to  make  a  miracle 
credible,  is  one  which  is  purely  imaginary.     We  know  of 
no   laws   of  the   universe   differing  from   the   laws    of 
nature.     So  far  as  the  human  intellect  can  range,  the 
laws  of  nature  alone  prevail.     But,  even  adopting  for  a 
moment  Dr.  Mozley's  distinction,  it  would  still  be  incon- 

'  Bumpton  Loctuics,  I860,  p.  163. 
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ceivable  that  any  "  laws  of  the  universe  "  could  so  modify 
the  laws  of  nature  as  to  explain,  for  instance,  the  miracle 
of  the  multiplication  of  an  artificial  product  like  loaves  of 
bread.  A  consideration  of  the  solitary  instance  known 
of  an  efficient  cause  acting  among  the  forces  of  nature, 
so  far  from  favouring  the  presumption  of  a  still 
higher  efficient  cause  unknown  producing  such  results, 
presents,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  presumption 
against  it.  No  exertion  of  force  in  any  way  analogous 
to  that  exercised  by  animated  beings,  however  great, 
could  furnish  the  requisite  explanation  of  such  complex 
miracles.  On  the  other  hand,  our  highest  attainable 
conception  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power  is  based  upon 
the  universality  and  invariability  of  law,  and  inexorably 
excludes,  as  unworthy  and  anthropomorphic,  any  idea  of 
its  fitful  suspension. 


2. 

The  proposition  with  which  Dr.  Mozley  commences 
these  Bampton  Lectures,  and  for  which  he  contends  to 
their  close,  is  this :  "  That  miracles,  or  visible  suspensions 
of  the  order  of  nature  for  a  providential  purpose,  are  not 
in  contradiction  to  reason."  ^  He  shows  that  the  purpose 
of  miracles  is  to  attest  a  supernatural  revelation,  which, 
without  them,  we  could  not  be  justified  in  believing. 
"  Christianity,*'  he  distinctly  states,  "  cannot  be  main- 
tained as  a  revelation  undiscoverable  by  human  reason — a 
revelation  of  a  supernatural  scheme  for  man's  salvation 
without  the  evidence  of  miracles."  ^  Out  of  this  very 
admission   he    attempts  to    construct   an  argument  in 

*  Bampton  Lectures,  1865,  p.  6.  '  76.,  p.  23. 
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support  of  miracles :  "  Hence  it  follows,"  he  continues, 
"  that  upon  the  supposition  of  the  Divine  design  of  a 
revelation,  a  miracle  is  not  an  anomaly  or  irregularity, 
but  part  of  tlie  system  of  the  universe ;  because,  though 
an  irregularity  and  an  anomaly  in  relation  to  either 
part,  it  has  a  complete  adaptation  to  the  whole. 
There  being  two  worids,  a  visible  and  invisible,  and  a 
communication  between  the  two  being  wanted,  a 
miracle  is  the  instrament  of  that  communication."  * 

Here,  again,  the  argument  is  based  upon  mere  assump- 
tion. The  supposition  of  the  Divine  design  of  a  revelation 
is  the  result  of  a  foregone  conclusion  in  its  favour,  and 
not  suggested  by  antecedent  probability.  Divines  assume 
that  a  communication  of  this  nature  is  in  accordance  with 
reason,  and  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  human 
race,  simply  because  they  believe  that  it  took  place,  and 
no  evidence  worthy  of  the  name  is  ever  offered  in  support 
of  the  assumption.  A  revelation  having,  it  is  supposed, 
been  made,  that  revelation  is  consequently  supposed  to 
have  been  contemplated,  and  to  have  justified  any  sus- 
pension of  tlie  order  of  nature.  The  proposition  for 
which  evidence  is  demanded  is  viciously  employed  as 
evidence  for  itself  The  considerations  involved  in  an 
assumption  of  the  necessity  and  reasonableness  of  such 
a  revelation,  however,  are  antecedently  incredible,  and 
contrary  to  reason.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  God 
made  man  in  his  own  image,  pure  and  sinless,  and 
intended  him  to  continue  so,  but  that  scarcely  had  this, 
his  noblest  work,  left  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  than  man 
was  tempted  into  sin  by  Satan,  an  all-powerful  and  per- 
sistent enemy  of  God,  whose  existence  and  antagonism 

*  Bampton  Locturos,  1865,  p.  23. 
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to  a  Being  in  whose  eyes  sin  is  abomination  are  not 
accounted  for  and  ^re  incredible.*  Adam's  fall  brought 
a  curse  upon  the  earth,  and  incurred  the  penalty  of  death 
for  himself  and  for  the  whole  of  his  posterity.  The 
human  race,  although  created  perfect  and  without  sin, 
thus  disappointed  the  expectations  of  the  Creator,  and 
became  daily  more  wicked,  the  Evil  Spirit  having  suc- 
ceeded in  frustrating  the  designs  of  the  Almighty,  so 
that  God  repented  that  he  had  made  man,  and  at  length 
destroyed  by  a  deluge  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
with  the  exception  of  eight  persons  who  feared  him. 
This  sweeping  purification,  however,  was  as  futile  as  the 
original  design,  and  the  race  of  men  soon  became  more 
wicked  than  ever.  The  final  and  only  adequate  remedy 
devised  by  God  for  the  salvation  of  his  creatures,  become 
so  desperately  and  hopelessly  evil,  was  the  incarnation  of 
himself  in  the  person  of  "the  Son,"  the  second  person  in 
a  mysterious  Trinity  of  which  the  Godhead  is  said  to  be 
composed,  (who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,)  and  his  death  upon  the  cross  as 
a  vicarious  expiation  of  the  sins  of  the  world,  without 
which  supposed  satisfaction  of  the  justice  of  God,  his 
mercy  could  not  possibly  have  been  extended  to  the  frail 
and  sinftil  work  of  his  own  hands.  The  crucifixion  of  the 
incarnate  God  was  the  crowning  guilt  of  a  nation  whom 
God  himself  had  selected  as  his  own  peculiar  people, 
and  whom  he  had  condescended  to  guide  by  constant 
direct  revelations  of  his  will,  but  who,  from  the  first,  had 
displayed  the  most  persistent  and  remarkable  procKvity 
to  sin  against  him,  and,  in  spite  of  the  wonderfiil  miracles 

^  The  history  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  idea  of  the  existence 
and  personality  of  the  Deyil  is  fiiU  of  instruction,  and  throws  no  smaU 
light  upon  the  question  of  Bevelation. 
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wrought  on  tbeir  behalf,  to  forsake  his  service  for  the 
worship  of  other  gods.  We  are  asked  to  believe,  there- 
fore, in  the  frustration  of  the  Divine  design  of  creation, 
and  in  the  fall  of  man  into  a  state  of  wickedness  hateful 
to  God,  requiring  and  justifying  the  Divine  design  of  a 
revelation,  and  such  a  revelation  as  this,  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  further  proposition  that,  on  the  supposition  of  such 
a  design,  miracles  would  not  be  contrary  to  reason. 

Antecedently,  nothing  could  be  more  absolutely  in- 
credible or  contrary  to  reason  than  these  statements,  or 
the  supposition  of  such  a  design.  Dr.  Mozley  himselt 
admits  that,  as  human  announcements,  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  would  be  the  "  wildest  delusions,'*  which  we 
could  not  be  justified  in  behoving,  and  that  such  a  scheme 
could  not  be  maintained  without  miraculous  evidence. 
The  supposition  of  the  Divine  design  of  the  revelation  is 
solely  derived  from  the  doctiines  supposed  to  have  been 
revealed,  and,  indeed,  that  design  forms  part  of  them. 
Until  they  are  proved  to  be  Divine  truths,  these  state- 
ments must  obviously  be  considered  human  announce- 
ments, and  consequently  they  are  antecedently  incredible, 
and  the  "  wildest  delusions."  As  Dr.  Mozley  does  not 
pretend  that  there  is  anything  antecedently  credible  upon 
which  he  can  base  an  assertion  that  there  was  actually 
any  "Divine  design  of  a  revelation,''  or  that  any  "com- 
munication between  the  two  worlds"  was  requisite,  it  is 
therefore  clear  that  his  argument  consists  merely  of 
assumptions  admitted  to  be  antecedently  incredible.  It 
advances  a  supposition  of  that  which  is  contrary  to  reason 
to  justify  supposed  visible  suspensions  of  the  order  of 
nature,  w^hich  are  also  contrary  to  reason.  Incredible 
assumptions  cannot  give  probability  to  incredible  evi- 
dence.     Tertullian's   audacious  paradox,    "Credo  quia 
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impossibile,"  of  which  such  reasoning  is  illustrative,  is 
but  the  cry  of  enthusiastic  credulity. 

The  whole  theory  of  this  abortive  design  of  creation, 
with  such  impotent  efforts  to  amend  it,  is  emphatically 
contradicted  by  the  glorious  perfection  and  invariability 
of  the  order  of  nature.  It  is  diflBcult  to  say  whether  the 
details  of  the  scheme,  or  the  circumstances  which  are 
supposed  to  have  led  to  its  adoption,  are  more  shocking 
to  reason  or  to  moral  sense.  The  imperfection  ascribed  to 
the  Divine  work  is  scarcely  more  derogatory  to  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  than  the  supposed  satisfaction 
of  his  justice  in  the  dleath  of  himself  incarnate,  the 
innocent  for  the  guilty,  is  degrading  to  the  idea  of  his  moral 
perfection.  The  supposed  necessity  for  repeated  interfer- 
ence to  correct  the  imperfection  of  the  original  creation, 
the  nature  of  the  means  employed,  and  the  triumphant 
opposition  of  Satan,  are  anthropomorphic  conceptions 
totally  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  an  Infinitely  Wise 
and  Almighty  Being.  The  constitution  of  nature,  so 
far  from  favouring  any  hypothesis  of  original  perfection 
and  subsequent  deterioration,  bears  everywhere  the 
record  of  systematic  upward  progression.  Not  only  is 
the  assumption  that  any  revelation  of  the  nature  of 
ecclesiastical  Christianity  was  necessary  excluded  upon 
philosophical  grounds,  but  it  is  contradicted  by  the  whole 
operation  of  natural  laws,  which  contain  in  themselves 
inexorable  penalties  against  natural  retrogression,  or  even 
unprogressiveness,  and  furnish  the  only  requisite  stimulus 
to  improvement.  The  survival  only  of  the  fittest  is  the 
stem  decree  of  nature.  The  invariable  action  of  law 
of  itself  eliminates  the  unfit.  Progress  is  necessary  to 
existence ;  extinction  is  the  doom  of  retrogression.  The 
highest  eflFect  contemplated  by  the  supposed  Revelation  is 
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to  bring  man  into  perfect  harmony  with  law,  and  this  is 
ensured  by  law  itself  acting  upon  intelligence,  and  even 
upon  instinct.  Only  in  obedience  to  law  is  there  life 
and  safety.  Knowledge  of  law  is  imperatively  demanded 
by  nature.  Ignorance  of  it  is  a  capital  oflFence.  If  we 
ignore  the  law  of  gravitation  we  are  dashed  to  pieces  at 
the  foot  of  a  precipice,  or  are  cnished  by  a  falling  rock ; 
if  we  neglect  sanatory  law,  we  are  destroyed  by  a  pes- 
tilence ;  if  we  disregard  chemical  laws,  we  are  poisoned 
by  a  vapour.  There  is  not,  in  reality,  a  gradation  of 
breach  of  law  that  is  not  followed  by  an  equivalent 
gradation  of  punishment.  Civilization  is  nothing  but  the 
knowledge  and  observance  of  natural  laws.  The  savage 
must  learn  them  or  be  extinguished ;  the  cultivated  must 
observe  them  or  die.  Obedience  to  law,  moral  and 
physical,  is  the  condition  of  supremacy  and  contiimance. 
The  balance  of  moral  and  physical  development  cannot  be 
deranged  with  impunity.  In  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
physical  sense  only  the  fittest  eventually  can  survive  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  absolute 
upward  impulse  to  the  whole  human  race  supplied  by  the 
invariable  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature  acting  upon 
the  common  instinct  of  self-preservation.  As,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  highest  human  conception  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  power  is  derived  from  the  universality  and 
invariability  of  law,  so  that  universality  and  invariability, 
on  the  other  hand,  exclude  the  idea  of  interniption  or 
occasional  suspension  of  law  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
and  more  especially  for  the  correction  of  supposed  original 
errors  of  design,  which  cannot  have  existed,  or  for  the 
attainment  of  objects  already  provided  for  in  the  order  of 
nature. 

Upon  the  first  groundless   assumption   of  a   Divine 
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desigD  of  such  a  revelation  follows  the  hypothetical 
inference  that,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  communi- 
cation from  the  unseen  world,  a  miracle  or  visible 
suspension  of  the  order  of  nature  is  no  irregularity, 
but  part  of  the  system  of  the  universe.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  mere  assertion,  and  no  argument.  An 
avowed  assumption  which  is  contrary  to  reason  is 
followed  by  another  which  is  contrary  to  experience. 
It  is  simply  absurd  to  speak  of  a  visible  suspension  of 
the  order  of  nature  being  part  of  the  system  of  the 
universe.  Such  a  statement  has  no  meaning  whatever 
within  the  range  of  human  conception.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  miracles — or  "  visible  suspen- 
sions of  the  order  of  nature  " — are  ascribed  indifferently 
to  Divine  and  to  Satanic  agency.  If  miracles  are  not 
an  anomaly  or  irregularity  on  the  supposition  of  the 
Divine  design  of  a  revelation,  upon  what  supposition 
do  Satanic  miracles  cease  to  be  irregularities?  Is  the 
order  of  nature,  which  it  is  asserted  is  under  the  per- 
sonal control  of  God,  at  the  same  time  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Devil  ? 

Divines  teach  that  every  operation  of  nature,  every 
occurrence  in  life  is  produced  by  the  direct  providential 
government  of  God,  and  not  by  the  operation  of  wise 
and  invariable  laws;  and  upon  this  doctrine  is  based 
the  system  of  public  and  private  prayer  for  temporal 
blessings,  for  ram,  for  fair  weather,  for  deliverance 
from  famine,  pestilence,  and  other  physical  evils,  which 
is  inculcated  as  the  Christian's  duty  and  privilege. 
An  unqualified  assurance,  indeed,  is  given  in  the 
Gospels    of    a    favourable    answer   to    prayer.*      This 

>  Matth.  vii.  7—11,  xvii.  19—20,  xxi.  22.     Luke  xi.  9  ff.     John  xiv, 
13,  xy.  16,  xyi.  24. 
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teacliing  at  the  same  time  vulgarizes  miracles,  and 
renders  them  unintelligible.  It  assumes  that  Divine 
Providence  can  capriciously  interrupt  the  course  of  its 
own  operations,  and  act  in  contradiction  to  itself.  The 
government  of  the  universe,  according  to  this  view, 
ceases  to  be  perfectly  wise  and  good,  and  assumes  a 
fitful  and  arbitrary  character.  It  is  the  logical  con- 
clusion of  Dr.  Mozley's  assumption  of  a  "  Great  Pre- 
siding Will,"  a  "  Personal  Head,"  a  "  region  of  Provi- 
dence "  where  "  nature  is  moved  by  the  Supreme  Free 
Agent ;  "  and  of  which  "  a  miracle  is  the  natural  pro- 
duction.*' * 

Archbishop  Trench  has,  as  usual,  a  singular  way  of 
overcoming  the  difficulty.  He  says : — "  So  long  as  we 
abide  in  the  region  of  nature,  miraculous  and  improbable, 
miraculous  and  incredible  may  be  admitted  as  convertible 
terms.  But  once  lift  up  the  whole  discussion  into  a 
higher  region,  once  acknowledge  something  higher  than 
nature,  a  kingdom  of  God,  and  men  the  intended 
denizens  of  it,  and  the  whole  argument  loses  its  strength 
and  the  force  of  its  conclusions.  .  .  .  He  who 
already  counts  it  likely  that  God  will  interfere  for  the 
higher  welfare  of  men,  who  believes  that  there  is  a 
nobler  world-order  than  that  in  which  we  live  and  move, 
and  that  it  would  be  the  blessing  of  blessings  for  that 
nobler  to  intrude  into  and  to  make  itself  felt  in  the 
region  of  this  lower,  who  has  found  that  here  in  this 
world  we  are  bound  by  heavy  laws  of  nature,  of  sin,  of 
death,  which  no  powers  that  we  now  possess  can  break, 
yet  which  must  be  broken  if  we  are  truly  to  live, — ^he 
will  not  find  it  hard  to  believe  the  great  miracle,  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh,  &c.     .     .     . 

*  Bampton  Lectures,  I860,  p.  166. 
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And  as  he  believes  that  greatest  miracle,  so  will  he 
believe  all  other  miracles,  &c."^  In  other  words,  if  we 
already  believe  the  premisses  we  shall  not  find  it  difficult 
to  adopt  the  conclusions — if  we  already  believe  the 
greatest  miracle  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  believe  the 
less — if  we  already  believe  the  dogmas  we  shall  not 
find  it  hard  to  believe  the  evidence  by  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  authenticated.  As  we  necessarily  do 
abide  in  the  region  of  nature,  in  which  Dr.  Trench 
admits  that  miraculous  and  incredible  are  convertible 
terms,  it  would  seem  rather  difficult  to  lift  the  discussion 
into  the  higher  region  here  described  without  having 
already  abandoned  the  discussion. 

•  Notes  on  Miracles,  p.  71  f.  Archbishop  Trench  believes  that  exemp- 
tion from  the  control  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  &o.,  is  a  **  lost  preroga- 
tive "  of  onr  race,  which  wo  may  one  day  recover.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  produce  a  parallel  to  his  reasoning  in  modem  times.  (See  Notes  on 
Miracles,  p.  291  f.) 
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CHAPTER  III. 

RBASON  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  ORDER  OF  NATURE. 

The  argument  of  those  who  assert  the  possibility  and 
reality  of  miracles  generally  takes  the  sliape  of  an  attack 
upon  our  knowledge  of  the  order  of  nature.  To  estab- 
lish an  exception  they  deny  the  rule.  "  Whatever  diffi- 
culty there  is  in  believing  in  miracles  in  general,"  says 
Dr.  Mozley,  who  conducts  such  an  attack  with  unusual 
force  and  ability, "  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
are  in  contradiction  to  or  unlike  the  order  of  nature.  To 
estimate  the  force  of  this  difficulty,  then,  we  must  first 
understand  what  kind  of  belief  it  is  which  we  have  in 
the  order  of  nature ;  for  the  weight  of  the  objection  to 
the  miraculous  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  belief 
to  which  the  miraculous  is  opposed."^  Dr.  Mozley 
defines  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  order  of  nature"  as 
the  connection  of  that  part  of  the  order  of  nature  of  which 
we  are  ignorant  with  that  part  of  it  which  we  know,  the 
former  being  expected  to  be  such  and  such,  because  the 
latter  is.  But  how  do  we  justify  this  expectation  of  like- 
ness?^ We  cannot  do  so,  and  all  our  arguments  are 
mere  statements  of  the  belief  itself,  he  affirms,  and  not 
reasons  tq  account  for  it.  It  may  be  said,  e.g.,  that  when 
a  fact  of  nature  has  gone  on  repeating  itself  a  certain 

*  Bampton  Lectures,  18G5,  p.  33.  '  Ih,,  p.  34. 
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time,  such  repetition  shows  that  there  is  a  permanent 
cause  at  work,  and  that  a  permanent  cause  produces 
permanently  recurring  eflfects.  But  what  is  there  to 
show  the  existence  of  a  permanent  cause?  Nothing. 
The  effects  which  have  taken  place  show  a  cause  at  work 
to  the  extent  of  these  effects,  but  not  further.  That  this 
cause  is  of  a  more  permanent  nature  we  have  no  evidence. 
Why  then  do  we  expect  the  further  continuance  of  these 
effects.^  We  can  only  say:  because  we  believe  the 
future  will  be  like  the  past  After  a  physical  pheno- 
menon has  even  occurred  every  day  for  years  we  have 
nothing  but  the  past  repetition  to  justify  our  certain 
expectation  of  its  future  repetition.*  Do  we  think  it 
giving  a  reason  for  our  confidence  in  the  future  to  say 
that,  though  no  man  has  had  experience  of  what  is  future, 
every  man  has  had  experience  of  what  vxis  future  ?  It 
is  true  that  what  is  future  becomes  at  every  step  of  our 
advance  what  was  future,  but  that  which  is  now  still 
future  is  not  the  least  altered  by  that  circumstance ;  it  is 
as  invisible,  as  unknown,  and  as  unexplored  as  if  it  were 
the  very  beginning  and  the  very  starting-point  of  nature. 
At  this  starting-point  of  nature  what  would  a  man  know 
of  its  future  course?  Nothing.  At  this  moment  he 
knows  no  more.^  What  ground  of  reason,  then,  can  we 
assign  for  our  expectation  that  any  part  of  the  course 
of  nature  will  the  next  moment  be  like  what  it  has  been 
up  to  this  moment,  i.e.,  for  our  belief  in  the  uniformity 
of  nature  ?  None.  It  is  without  a  reason.  It  rests 
upon  no  rational  ground,  and  can  be  traced  to  no  rational 
principle.*     The  belief  in  the  order  of  nature  being  thus 

1  Bampton  Lectures,  1865,  p.  36.  ^  lb,,  p.  37. 

»  /6.,  p.  38.  *  lb,,  p.  39. 
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an  "  imiiitelligent  impulse"  of  which  we  cannot  give  any 
rational  account,  Dr.  Mozley  concludes,  the  ground  is 
gone  upon  which  it  could  be  maintained  that  miracles, 
as  opposed  to  the  order  of  nature,  were  opposed  to  reason. 
A  miracle  in  being  opposed  to  our  experience  is  not 
only  not  opposed  to  necessary  reasoning,  but  to  any  rea- 
soning.^ We  need  not  further  follow  the  Bampton 
Lecturer,  as  with  clearness  and  ability  he  applies  this 
reasoning  to  the  argument  of  "Experience,"  until  he 
pauses  triumphantly  to  exclaim  :  "  Thus  step  by  step 
has  philosophy  loosened  the  connection  of  the  order 
of  nature  with  the  ground  of  reason,  befriending,  in 
exact  proportion  as  it  has  done  this,  the  principle  of 
miracles.*'^ 

This  attack  is  more  immediately  directed  against  the 
argument  of  Hume  in  his  celebrated  Essay.  Now  Hume's 
statement  is :  "  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature :  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has 
established  these  laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  argimient 
from  experience  can  possibly  be  imagined."*  Hume 
does  not  af&rm  experience,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  to  be 
an  infallible  guide,*  but  holds  that  a  wise  man  must  pro- 
portion his  belief  to  the  evidence  ;*  and,  bearing  in  mind 
the  nature  of  human  testimony,  he  concludes  :  "  That  no 
testimony  ia  suflScient  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the 
testimony  be  of  such  a  kind  that  its  falsehood  would  be 
more  miraculous    than    the  fact  which    it   endeavours 

'  Bampton  Lectures,  1865,  p.  48. 
«  lb.,  p.  49. 

'  Hume's  rhilosophical  Works.     Adams  and  C.  Black,  1854,  vol.  iy., 
p.  130. 

*  lb.,  p.  125.  •  lb.,  p.  126. 
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to  establish.  And  even  in  that  case  there  is  a  mutual 
destruction  of  arguments,  and  the  superior  only  gives  us  an 
assurance  suitable  to  that  degree  of  force  which  remains 
after  deducting  the  inferior/'^  The  criterion,  therefore, 
which  is  indicated  is  the  balance  of  evidence,  and,  in 
demonstrating  that  our  belief  in  the  order  of  nature  is 
based  upon  mere  experience  of  the  past,  Dr.  Mozley  has 
not  even  touched  Hume's  argument,  and  has  not  said 
more  than  that  which  Hume  himself  has  freely  stated  in 
this  Essay. 

Dr.  Mozley,  however,  acknowledges  that  the  principle 
of  argument  from  experience  is  that  **  which  makes 
human  life  practicable ;  which  utilizes  all  our  knowledge ; 
which  makes  the  past  anything  more  than  an  irrelevant 
picture  to  us ;  for  of  what  use  is  the  experience  of  the 
past  to  us  unless  we  believe  the  future  will  be  like  it  ?"^ 
Our  knowledge  in  all  things  is  relative,  and  there  are 
sharp  and  narrow  limits  to  human  thought.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that,  in  the  absence  of  absolute  knowledge, 
our  belief  must  be  accorded  to  that  of  which  we  have 
more  full  cognizance  rather  than  to  that  which  is  contra- 
dicted by  all  that  we  do  know.  It  may  be  "  irrational " 
to  feel  entire  confidence  that  the  sun  will  "rise"  to- 
morrow, or  that  the  moon  will  continue  to  wax  and 
wane  as  in  the  past,  but  we  shall  without  doubt  retain 
this  belief,  and  reject  any  assertion,  however  positive, 
that  the  earth  will  stand  still  to-morrow,  or  that  it  did 
so  some  thousands  of  years  ago.  Evidence  must  take  its 
relative  place  in  the  finite  scale  of  knowledge  and  thought, 
and  if  we  do  not  absolutely  know  anything  whatever, 
so  long  as  one   thing  is   more  fuUy   established   than 

*  Hume's  Philosophical  Works,  iv.,  p.  131. 
^  Bampton  Lectures,  1865,  p.  58. 
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another,  we  must  hold  to  that  which  rests  upon  the  more 
certain  basis.  Our  belief  in  the  invariability  of  the 
order  of  nature,  therefore,  being  based  upon  more  certain 
grounds  than  other  human  opinion,  we  must  of  necessity 
refuse  credence  to  a  statement  supported  by  infinitely 
less  complete  testimony,  and  contradicted  by  universal 
experience,  that  phenomena  subversive  of  that  order 
occiuxed  many  ages  ago,  or  we  must  cease  to  believe 
anything  at  all.  If  belief  based  upon  unvarying  ex- 
perience be  irrational,  how  much  more  irrational  must 
belief  be  which  is  opposed  to  that  experience.  According 
to  Dr.  Mozley,  it  is  quite  irrational  to  believe  that  a 
stone  dropped  from  the  hand,  for  instance,  will  fall  to 
the  ground.  It  is  true  that  all  the  stones  we  ourselves 
have  ever  dropped,  or  seen  dropped,  have  so  fallen,  and 
equally  true  that  all  stones  so  dropped  as  far  back  as 
historic  records,  and  those  still  more  authentic  and  ancient 
records  of  earth's  crust  itself  go,  have  done  the  same, 
but  that  does  not  justify  our  belief,  upon  any  grounds  of 
reason,  that  the  next  stone  we  drop  will  do  so.  If  we  be 
told,  however,  that  upon  one  occasion  a  stone  so  dropped, 
instead  of  falling  to  the  ground,  rose  up  into  the  air  and 
continued  there,  we  have  only  two  courses  open  to  us : 
either  to  disbelieve  the  fact,  and  attribute  the  statement 
to  error  of  observation,  or  to  reduce  the  past  to  a  mere 
irrelevant  picture,  and  the  mind  to  a  blank  page  equally 
devoid  of  all  belief  and  of  all  intelligent  reasoning.  It 
is  impossible  to  do  the  latter,  and  it  is  equally  impossible 
not  to  do  the  former. 

Dr.  Mozley's  argument,  however,  is  fatal  to  his  own 
cause.  It  is  admitted  that  miracles,  "  or  visible  suspen- 
sions of  the  order  of  nature,''^  cannot  have  any  evidential 

>  Bampton  Lectures,  1865,  p.  6. 
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force  unless  they  be  supernatural,  and  out  of  the  natural 
sequence  of  ordinary  phenomena.  Now,  unless  there  be 
an  actual  order  of  nature,  how  can  there  be  any  excep- 
tion to  it  ?  If  our  belief  in  it  be  not  based  upon  any 
ground  of  reason, — ^as  Dr.  Mozley  maintains,  in  order  to 
assert  that  miracles  or  visible  suspensions  of  that  order 
are  therefore  not  contrary  to  reason, — how  can  it  be 
asserted  that  miracles  are  supernatural  ?  If  we  have  no 
rational  ground  for  believing  that  the  future  will  be  like 
the  past,  what  rational  ground  can  we  have  for  thinking 
that  anything  which  happens  is  exceptional,  and  out  of 
the  common  course  of  nature  ?  Because  it  has  not  hap- 
pened before?  That  is  no  reason  whatever;  because 
the  fact  that  a  thing  has  happened  ten  millions  of  times 
is  no  rational  justification  of  our  expectation  that  it  will 
happen  again.  If  the  reverse  of  that  which  had  hap- 
pened previously  took  place  on  the  ten  million  and  first 
time  we  should  have  no  rational  ground  for  surprise,  and 
no  reason  for  affirming  that  it  did  not  occur  in  the  most 
natural  manner.  Because  we  cannot  explain  its  cause  ? 
We  cannot  explain  the  cause  of  anything.  Our  belief 
that  there  is  any  permanent  cause  is  a  mere  unintelligent 
impulse.  We  can  only  say  that  there  is  a  cause  suffi- 
cient to  produce  an  isolated  effect,  but  we  do  not  know 
the  nature  of  that  cause,  and  it  is  a  mere  irrational 
instinct  to  suppose  that  any  cause  produces  continuous 
effects,  or  is  more  than  momentary.  A  miracle,  conse- 
quently, becomes  a  mere  isolated  effect  from  an  unknown 
cause,  in  the  midst  of  other  merely  isolated  phenomena 
from  unknown  causes,  and  it  is  as  irrational  to  wonder  at 
the  occurrence  of  what  is  new,  as  to  expect  the  recur- 
rence of  what  is  old.  In  fact,  an  order  of  nature  is  at 
once  necessary,  and  fatal,  to  miracles.     If  there  be  no 
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order  of  nature,  miracles  cannot  be  considered  super- 
natural occurrences,  and  have  no  evidential  value ;  if 
there  be  an  order  of  nature,  the  evidence  for  its  immu- 
tability must  consequently  exceed  the  evidence  for  these 
isolated  deviations  from  it.  If  we  are  unable  rationally 
to  form  expectations  of  the  future  from  unvarying  expe- 
rience in  the  past,  it  is  still  more  irrational  to  call  that 
supernatural  which  is  merely  different  from  our  past 
experience.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  supposed 
exemption  from  the  action  of  the  law  of  gravitation, 
which  Archbishop  Trench  calls  "a  lost  prerogative  of 
our  race  :'*  ^  we  cannot  rationally  affirm  that  next  week 
we  may  not  be  able  to  walk  on  the  sea,  or  ascend  bodily 
into  the  air.  To  deny  this  because  we  have  not 
hitherto  been  able  to  do  so  is  unreasonable ;  for,  as  Dr. 
Mozley  maintains,  it  is  a  mere  irrational  impulse  which 
expects  that  which  has  hitherto  happened,  when  we  have 
made  such  attempts,  to  happen  again  next  week  If  we 
cannot  rationally  deny  the  possibility,  however,  that  we 
may  be  able  at  some  future  time  to  walk  on  the  sea  or 
ascend  into  the  air,  the  statement  that  these  phenomena 
have  already  occurred  loses  all  its  force,  and  such  occur- 
rences cease  to  be  in  any  way  supernatural  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  irrational  to  affirm  that  we  may 
next  week  become  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  gravitation,  it  can  only  be  so  by  the  admission 
that  unvarying  experience  forbids  the  entertainment  of 
such  a  hypothesis,  and  in  that  case  it  equally  forbids 
belief  in  the  statement  that  such  acts  ever  actually  took 
place.  If  we  deny  the  future  possibility  on  any  ground 
of  reason,  we  admit  that  we  have  gi-ounds  of  reason  for 

1  Notes  on  Miracles,  p.  32  f.,  p.  291  f. 
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expecting  the  future  to  bo  like  the  past,  and  therefore 
contradict  Dr.  Mozley's  conclusion;  and  if  we  cannot 
deny  it  upon  any  ground  of  reason,  we  extinguish  the 
claim  of  such  occurrences  in  the  past  to  any  supernatural 
character.  Any  argument  which  could  destroy  faith  in 
the  order  of  nature  would  be  equally  destructive  to 
miracles.  K  we  have  no  right  to  believe  in  a  rule,  there 
can  be  no  right  to  speak  of  exceptions.  The  n^sult  in 
any  case  is  this,  that  whether  the  principle  of  the  order 
of  nature  be  established  or  refuted,  the  supernatural  pre- 
tensions of  miracles  are  disallowed. 


2. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  argument  against  the 
rationality  of  belief  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  rigorous 
precision  which  Dr.  Mozley  unrelentingly  demands  from 
his  antagonists  is  remarkable.  They  are  not  permitted 
to  deviate  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  line  of  strict 
logic,  and  the  most .  absolute  exactness  of  demonstration 
is  required.  Anything  like  an  assumption  or  argument 
from  analogy  is  excluded ;  induction  is  allowed  to  add 
no  reason  to  bare  and  isolated  facts ;  and  the  belief  that 
the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  morning  is,  with  pitiless 
severity,  written  down  as  mere  unintelligent  impulse. 
Belief  in  the  return  of  day,  based  upon  the  unvarying 
experience  of  all  past  time,  is  declared  to  be  without  any 
ground  of  reason.  We  find  anything  but  fault  with 
strictness  of  argument ;  but  it  is  fair  that  equal  precision 
should  be  observed  by  those  who  assert  miracles,  and  that 
assumption  and  inaccuracy  should  be  excluded.  Hitherto, 
as  we  have  ftvquenlly  i)ointed  out,  we  liave   met  with 

VOL.    I.  P 
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very  little  or  nothing  but  assumption  in  support  of 
miracles ;  but,  encouraged  by  the  inflexible  spirit  of  Dr. 
Mozley's  attack  upon  the  argument  from  experience,  wc 
may  look  for  similar  precision  from  himself. 

Proceeding,  however,  from  his  argument  against  the 
rationality  of  belief  in  the  order  of  nature  to  his  more 
direct  argument  for  miracles,  we  are  astonished  to  find 
a  total  abandonment  of  the  rigorous  exactness  imposed 
upon  his  antagonists,  and  a  complete  relapse  into 
assumptions.  Dr.  Mozley  does  not  conceal  the  fact. 
"The  peculiarity  of  the  argument  of  miracles,"  he 
frankly  admits,  "is,  that  it  begins  and  ends  with  an 
assumption ;  I  mean  relatively  to  that  argument"  ^ 
Such  an  argument  is  no  argument  at  all ;  it  is  a  mere 
petitio  principil,  incapable  of  proving  anything.  The 
nature  of  the  assumptions  obviously  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  affect  this  conclusion.  It  is  true  that  the 
statement  of  the  particular  assumptions  may  constitute 
an  appeal  to  belief  otherwise  derived,  and  evolve  feel- 
ings which  may  render  the  calm  exercise  of  judgment 

^  Hampton  Lectures,  1865,  p.  94.  In  a  lecture  on  the  Miraculous 
Testimony  to  Christianity,  one  of  a  course  delivered  at  the  i^uest  of  the 
Christian  Evidence  Society,  and  published  under  the  title  of  '*  Modem 
Soepticism,"  Dr.  Stoughton,  with  a  happy  unconsciousness  of  the  nature 
of  the  arguments  he  is  using,  after  describing  the  reasoning  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouths  of  those  who  deny  miracles  as  mere  assumption,  then 
triumphantly  puts  his  own  case  :  '*  But  when  all  assumptions  are  denied, 
the  whole  question  presents  another  aspect.  Qiven  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  things  physical  and  things  moral ;  given  the  higher 
nature  of  man,  the  personal  existence  of  God,  a  moral  element  in  the 
Divine  rule,  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  present  vicinity 
of  invisible  spiritual  realms;  and  immediately,  miracles  wrought  by  the 
Divine  will  for  men's  moral  welfare  are  completely  removed  out  of  the 
sphere  of  the  impossible,"  p.  193  (6th  edition).  Dr.  Stoughton  does  not 
appear  to  have  the  slightest  suspicion  that  there  is  any  assumption  at 
all  amongst  his  points ;  but  the  whole  lecture  betrays  the  most  astonish- 
ing confusion  of  ideas  regarding  the  subject  with  which  he  is  dealing. 
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more  difficult,  but  the  fact  remains  absolute,  that  an 
argimient  which  "  begins  and  ends  with  an  assumption'* 
is  totally  impotent.  It  remains  an  assumption,  and  is 
not  an  argument  at  all. 

Notwithstanding  this  unfortunate  and  disqualifying 
"  peculiarity"  we  may  examine  the  argument.  It  is  as 
follows  :  *'  We  assume  the  existence  of  a  Personal  Deity 
prior  to  the  proof  of  miracles  in  the  religious  sense ;  but 
with  this  assumption  the  question  of  miracles  is  at  an 
end ;  because  such  a  Being  has  necessarily  the  power  to 
suspend  those  laws  of  nature  which  He  has  Himself 
enacted."  *  The  "  question  of  miracles,"  which  Dr. 
Mozley  here  asserts  to  be  at  an  end  on  the  assumption  of 
a  *'  Personal  Deity,"  is  of  course  merely  that  of  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  even  with  the 
precise  definition  of  Deity  which  is  assumed,  instead  of 
the  real  **  question"  being  at  an  end,  it  only 'commences. 
The  power  to  suspend  the  laws  of  nature  being  assumed, 
the  will  to  suspend  them  has  to  be  demonstrated,  and 
the  actual  occurrence  of  any  such  suspension,  which,  it 
has  already  been  shown,  is  contrary  to  reason.  It  is 
absurd  to  assume  what  is  beyond  reason  to  account  for 
what  is  opposed  to  reason.  The  subject  is,  moreover, 
complicated  by  the  occurrence  of  Satanic  as  well  as 
Divine  suspensions  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  by  the 
necessity  of  assuming  a  Personal  Devil  as  well  as  a 
Personal  Deity,  and  his  power  to  usurp  that  control  over 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  is  assumed  as  the  prerogative 
of  the  Deity,  and  to  suspend  them  in  direct  opposition 
to  God.  The  first  assumption,  in  fact,  leads  to  nothing 
but  assumptions  connected  with  the  unseen,  unknown, 
and  supernatural,  which  are  beyond  the  limits  of  reason. 

*  Bampton  Lectures,  1865,  p.  04. 
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Dr.  Mozley  is  well  aware  that  his  assumption  of  a 
"  Personal "  Deity  is  not  susceptible  of  proof ;  indeed, 
this  is  admitted  in  the  statement  that  the  definition  is 
an  "  assumption."     He  quotes  the  obvious  reply  which 
must  be  made  regarding  this  assumption  : — **  Everybody 
must  collect  from  the  harmony  of  the  physical  universe 
the  existence  of  a  God,  but  in  acknowledging  a  God, 
we  do  not  thereby  acknowledge  this  peculiar  doctrinal 
conception  of  a  God.     We  see  in  the  structure  of  nature 
a  mind — a  universal  mind — but  still  a  mind  which  only 
operates  and  expresses  itself  by  law.     Nature  only  does 
and  only  can  inform  us  of  mind  in  nature,  the  partner 
and  correlative  of  organized  matter.     Nature,  therefore, 
can  speak  to  the  existence  of  a  God  in  this  sense,  and 
can  speak  to  the  onmipotence  of  God  in  a  sense  coin- 
ciding with  the  actual  facts  of  nature ;  but  in  no  other 
sense  does  nature  witness  to  the  existence  of  an  Omni- 
potent Supreme  Being.     Of  a  universal   Mind  out  of 
nature,  nature  says   nothing,  and  of  an  Omnipotence 
which  does  not  possess  an  inherent  limit  in  nature,  she 
says  nothing  either.     And  therefore  that  conception  of 
a   Supreme   Being  which   represents  Him   as   a   Spirit 
independent  of  the  physical  universe,  and  able  from  a 
standing-place  external  to  nature  to  interrupt  its  order, 
is  a  conception  of  God  for  which  we  must  go  elsewhere. 
That  conception  is   obtained  from  revelation,  which  is 
asserted  to  be  proved  by  miiacles.     But  that  being  the 
case,  this  doctrine  of  Theism  rests  itself  upon  miracles, 
and,  therefore,  miracles  cannot  rest  upon  this  doctrine 
of    Theism."*      With   his  usual   fairness,  Dr.  Mozley, 
while  questioning  the  correctness  of  the  premiss  of  this 

*  Bamitton  Lccluios,  j).  95  f. 
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argument,  admits  that,  if  established,  the  consequence 
stated  would  follow,  *'and  more,  for  miracles  being 
thrown  back  upon  the  same  ground  on  which  Theism 
is,  the  whole  evidence  of  revelation  becomes  a  vicious 
circle,  and  the  fabric  is  left  suspended  in  space,  reve- 
lation resting  on  miracles  and  miracles  resting  on 
revelation/**  He  admits,  however,  that  the  concep- 
tion of  a  "  Peraonal "  Deity  cannot  be  proved,  or  he 
certainly  would  not  advance  it  as  a  mere  "  assump- 
tion;" and  further  he  distinctly  confesses  that  it  was 
obtained  from  revelation,^  and  from  nowhere  else, 
and  these  necessary  admissions  obviously  establish  the 
correctness  of  the  premiss,  and  involve  the  conse- 
quence pointed  out,  that  the  evidence  of  revelation  is 
a  mere  vicious  circle.  Dr.  Mozley  attempts  to  argue  that, 
although  the  idea  was  first  obtained  through  this  channel, 
"  the  truth  once  possessed  is  seen  to  rest  upon  grounds 
of  natural  reason."^  Why,  then,  does  he  call  it  an 
assumption  ?  The  argument  by  which  he  seeks  to  show 
that  the  conception  is  seen  to  rest  upon  grounds  of 
natural  reason  is :  "We  naturally  attribute  to  the  design 
of  a  Personal  Being  a  contrivance  which  is  directed  to 
the  existence  of  a  Personal  Being  .  .  .  From  per- 
sonality at  one  end  I  infer  personality  at  the  other." 
Dr.  Mozley's  own  sense  of  the  weakness  of  his  argument, 
however,  and  his  natural  honesty  of  mind  oblige  him 
continually  to  confess  the  absence  of  evidence.  A  few 
paragraphs  further  on  he  admits  : — "  Not,  however,  that 
the  existence  of  a  God  is  so  clearly  seen  by  reason  as  to 
dispense  with  faith ; "  *  but  he  endeavours  to  convince 

>  Bampton  Lectures,  1865,  p.  96.  '  76.,  p.  97  f. 

»  76.,  p.  99.  *  76.,  p.  100. 
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US  that  faith  is  reason,  only  reason  acting  under  peculiar 
circumstances :  when  reason  draws  conclusions  which  are 
not  backed  by  experience,  reason  is  then  called  faith.* 
The  issue  of  the  argument,  he  contends,  is  so  amazing, 
that  if  we  do  not  tremble  for  its  safety  it  must  be  on 
account  of  practical  principles,  which  makes  us  confide 
and  trust  in  reasons,  and  that  principle  is  faith.  We 
are  not  aware  that  conviction  can  be  arrived  at  regarding 
any  matter  otherwise  than  by  confidence  in  the  correct- 
ness of  the  reasons,  and  what  Dr.  Mozley  really  means 
by  faith,  here,  is  confidence  and  trust  in  a  conclusion  for 
which  there  are  no  reasons. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  the  same  person  who  had 
just  been  denying  grounds  of  reason  to  conclusions  from 
unvarying  experience,  and  excluding  from  them  the 
results  of  inductive  reasoning — ^who  had  denounced  as 
unintelligent  impulse  and  irrational  instinct  the  faith 
that  the  sun,  which  has  risen  without  fail  every  morning 
since  time  began,  will  rise  again  to-morrow,  could  thus 
argue.  In  fact,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
direct  plea  for  miracles,  calm  logical  reasoning  is  aban- 
doned, and  the  argument  becomes  entirely  ad  hominem. 
Mere  feeling  is  substituted  for  thought,  and  in  the 
inability  to  be  precise  and  logical,  the  lecturer  appeals 
to  the  generally  prevailing  inaccuracy  of  thought.^ 
"  Faith,  then,"  he  concludes,  "  is  unverijied  reason ; 
reason  which  has  not  yet  received  the  verification  of 
the  final  test,  but  is  still  expectant."  In  science  this, 
at  the  best,  would  be  called  mere  **  hypothesis,"  but 
accuracy  can  scarcely  be  expected  where  the  argument 
continues :  "  Indeed,  does  not  our  heart  bear  witness  to 

1  Bampton  Lectures,  1865,  p.  101.  '  Cf.  76.,  p.  101  ff. 
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the  fiact  that  to  believe  in  a  God  '' — i.e.,  a  Personal  God 
— "  is  an  exercise  of  faith  ?  "  &c} 

It  does  not  help  Dr.  Mozley  that  Butler,  PaJey,  and 
all  other  divines  have  equally  been  obliged  to  commence 
with  the  same  assumption ;  and  indeed,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  Dr.  Mozley  honestly  admits  the 
difficulties  of  the  case,  and  while  naturally  making 
the  most  of  his  own  views,  he  does  not  disguise  the 
insecurity  of  the  position.  He  deprecates  that  school 
which  maintains  that  any  average  man,  taken  out  of  a 
crowd,  who  has  sufficient  common  sense  to  manage  his 
own  aflFairs,  is  a  fit  judge,  and  such  a  judge  as  was 
originally  contemplated,  of  the  Christian  evidences;^ 
and  he  says  :  "  It  is  not,  indeed,  consistent  with  truth, 
nor  would  it  conduce  to  the  real  defence  of  Christianity, 
to  underrate  the  difficulties  of  the  Christian  evidence ; 
or  to  disguise  this  characteristic  of  it,  that  the  very 
facts  which  constitute  the  evidence  of  revelation  have 
to  be  accepted  by  an  act  of  faith  themselves,  before  they 
can  operate  as  a  proof  of  that  further  truth."'  Such 
evidence  is  manifestly  worthless.  After  all  his  assump- 
tions. Dr.  Mozley  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  plead- 
ing :  "  A  probable  fact  is  a  probable  evidence.  I  may, 
therefore,  use  a  miracle  as  evidence  of  a  revelation,  though 
I  have  only  probable  evidence  for  the  miracle."*  The 
probability  of  the  miracle,  however,  is  precisely  what 
is  denied,  as  opposed  to  reason  and  experience,  and 
incompatible  with  the  order  of  nature.  A  cause  is, 
indeed,  weak  when  so  able  an  advocate  is  reduced  to 
such  reasoning. 

'  Bampton  Lectures,  1865,  p.  104.  •  /6.,  p.  140. 

»  lb,,  p.  138  f.  *  lb.,  p.  138. 
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The  deduction  which  is  drawn  from  the  assumption 
of  a  "  Personal "  Deity  is,  as  we  have  seen,  merely  the 
possibility  of  miracles.  "Paley's  criticism,"  said  the 
late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  "  is,  after  all,  the  true  one — 
*  once  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  and  miracles  are  not 
incredible.'''^  The  assumption,  therefore,  although  of 
vital  importance  in  the  event  of  its  rejection,  does  not 
very  materially  advance  the  cause  of  miracles  if  estab- 
lished. We  have  already  seen  that  the  assumption  is 
avowedly  incapable  of  proof,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
examine  it  a  little  more  closely  in  connection  with  the 
inferences  supposed  to  be  derivable  from  it.  We  must, 
however,  in  doing  so  carefully  avoid  being  led  into  a 
metaphysical  argument,  which  would  be  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  this  inquiry. 

In  his  Bampton  Lectures  on  "  The  Limits  of  Religious 
Thought,"  delivered  in  1858,  Dr.  Mansel,  the  very  able 
editor  and  disciple  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  discussed 
this  subject  with  great  minuteness,  and  although  we 
cannot  pretend  here  to  follow  him  through  the  whole  of 
his  singular  argument — a  theological  application  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  philosophy — we  must  sufficiently 
represent  it  Dr.  Mansel  argues :  We  are  absolutely 
incapable  of  conceiving  or  proving  the  existence  of  God 
as  he  is ;  and  so  far  is  human  reason  from  being  able  to 
construct  a  theology  independent  of  revelation,  that  it 
cannot  even  read  the  alphabet  out  of  which  that  theology 
must  be  formed.*  We  are  compelled,  by  the  constitution 
of  our  minds,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  Absolute 
and   Infinite   Being ;   but  the   instant   we   attempt   to 

^  Mansel,  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  30. 

*  Mansd,  Bampton  Lectures,  1858  (Murray,  4th  ed.,  1859),  p.  40. 
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analyze,  we  are  involved  in  inextricable  confusion.*  Our 
moral  consciousness  demands  that  we  should  conceive 
him  as  a  Personality,^  but  personality,  as  we  conceive 
it,  is  essentially  a  limitation ;  to  speak  of  an  Absolute 
and  Infinite  Person  is  simply  to  use  language  to  which 
no  mode  of  human  thought  can  possibly  attach  itself.* 
This  amounts  simply  to  an  admission  that  our  knowledge 
of  Grod  does  not  satisfy  the  conditions  of  speculative 
philosophy,  and  is  incapable  of  reduction  to  an  ultimate 
and  absolute  truth.*  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  that  we 
should  expect  to  find  that  the  revealed  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  nature  and  attributes  should  likewise  carry 
the  marks  of  subordination  to  some  higher  truth,  of 
which  it  indicates  the  existence,  but  does  not  make 
known  the  substance  ;  and  that  our  apprehension  of  the 
revealed  Deity  should  involve  mysteries  inscrutable,  and 
doubts  insoluble  by  our  present  faculties,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  inculcates  the  true  spirit  in  which  doubt 
should  be  dealt  with  by  warning  us  that  our  knowledge 
of  Grod,  though  revealed  by  himself,  is  revealed  in 
relation  to  human  faculties,  and  subject  to  the  limitations 
and  imperfections  inseparable  firom  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind.*  We  need  not,  of  course,  point  out 
that  the  reality  of  revelation  is  here  assumed.  Else- 
where, Dr.  Mansel  maintains  that  philosophy,  by  its  own 
incongruities,  has  no  claim  to  be  accepted  as  a  competent 
witness  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  human  personality  cannot 
be  assumed  as  an  exact  copy  of  the  Divine,  but  only  as 

*  Manuel,  Bampion  Lectures,' 1858  (Murray,  4tli  ed.,  1859),  p.  45. 

*  We  do  not  interrupt  the  course  of  Dr.  Mansel's  argument  to  oontra- 
dict  anything. 

'  Manael,  Bampton  Lectures,  1858  (Murray,  4th  ed.,  1859),  p.  5G. 
*  lb.,  p.  94  f.  »  lb.  p.  96. 
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that  which  is  most  nearly  analogous  to  it  among  finite 
things.*  As  we  are,  therefore,  incapable  on  the  one 
hand  of  a  clear  conception  of  the  Divine  Being,  and 
have  only  analogy  to  guide  us  in  conceiving  his  attributes, 
we  have  no  criterion  of  religious  truth  or  falsehood, 
enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  ways  of  God,  represented 
by  revelation,*  and  have  no  right  to  judge  of  his 
justice,  or  mercy,  or  goodness,  by  the  standard  of  human 
morality. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  argument  more  vicious, 
or  more  obviously  warped  to  favour  already  accepted 
conclusions  of  revelation  : — As  finite  beings  we  are  not 
only  incapable  of  proving  the  existence  of  God,  but 
even  of  conceiving  him  as  he  is ;  therefore  we  may 
conceive  of  him  as  he  is  not.  To  attribute  personality 
to  him  is  a  limitation  totally  incompatible  with  the  idea 
of  an  Absolute  and  Infinite  Being,  in  which  "we  are 
compelled  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds  to  believe  ; " 
and  to  speak  of  him  as  a  personaUty  is  "  to  use  language 
to  which  no  mode  of  human  thought  can  possibly  attach 
itself ; "  but,  nevertheless,  to  satisfy  supposed  demands  of 
our  moral  consciousness,  we  are  to  conceive  him  as  a 
personality.  Although  we  must  define  the  Supreme 
Being  as  a  personality  to  Siitisfy  our  moral  consciousness, 
we  must  not,  we  are  told,  make  the  same  moral  con- 
sciousness the  criterion  of  the  attributes  of  that  per- 
sonality. We  must  not  suppose  him  to  be  endowed, 
for  instance,  with  the  perfection  of  morality  according 
to  our  ideas  of  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  must  hold 
that  his  moral  perfections  are  at  best  only  analogous,  and 

>  Mafud,  The  FhUosophy   of   the    Conditioned  (Strahan,    18(56),  p. 
143  f. 
»  7ft.,  p.  144  f. 
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often  contradictory,  to  our  standard  of  morality.^  As 
soon  as  we  conceive  a  Personal  Deity  to  satisfy  our  moral 
consciousness,  we  have  to  abandon  the  personality  which 
satisfies  that  consciousness,  in  order  to  accept  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  supposed  Revelation,  to  reconcile  certain 
statements  of  which  we  must  admit  that  we  have  no 
criterion  of  truth  or  falsehood  enabling  us  to  judge  of 
the  ways  of  God. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  assumption  of  a  Personal 
Deity  as  a  preliminary  to  the  proof  of  miracles,  it  must 
be  clearly  remembered  that  the  peculiarities  of  the 
revelation  which  miracles  are  to  authenticate  cannot 
have  any  weight.  Antecedently,  then,  it  is  admitted 
that  personality  is  a  limitation  which  is  absolutely  ex- 
cluded by  the  ideas  of  the  Deity,  which,  it  is  asserted, 
the  constitution  of  our  minds  compels  us  to  form.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  rationally  assumed.  To  admit  that 
such  a  conception  is  false,  and  then  to  base  cod  elusions 
upon  it,  as  though  it  were  true,  is  absurd.  It  is  child's 
play  to  satisfy  our  feeling  and  imagination  by  the  con- 
scious sacrifice  of  our  reason.  Moreover,  Dr.  Mansel 
admits  that  the  conception  of  a  Personal  Deity  is  really 
derived  from  the  revelation,  which  has  to  be  rendered 
credible  by  miracles ;  therefore  the  consequence  already 
pointed  out  ensues,  that  the  assumption  cannot  be  used 
to  prove  miracles.  "  It  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  not 
through  reasoning  that  men  obtain  the  first  intimation 
of  their  relation  to  the  Deity ;  and  that,  had  they  been 
left  to  the  guidance  of  their  intellectual  faculties  alone, 
it  is  possible  that  no  such  intimation  might  have  taken 
place ;  or  at  best,  that  it  would  have  been  but  as  one 

'  Mansel,  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  p.  143  f. ;  Bampton  Lectures, 
1858,  pp.  131-- 175,  pp.  94—130. 
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guess,  out  of  many  equally  plausible  and  equally 
natural."*  The  vicious  circle  of  the  argument  is  here 
again  apparent,  and  the  singular  reasoning  by  which  the 
late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  seeks  to  drive  us  into  an 
acceptance  of  Revelation  is  really  the  strongest  argu- 
ment against  it.  The  impossibility  of  conceiving  God 
as  he  is,  which  is  rightly  insisted  upon,  instead  of  being 
a  reason  for  assuming  his  personality,  or  for  accepting 
Jewish  conceptions  of  him,  totally  excludes  such  an 
assumption. 

As  we  are  avowedly  incapable  of  adequately  con- 
ceiving the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,^  and  too 
naturally  fall  into  anthropomorphic  modes  of  repre- 
senting him  to  ourselves,  surely  we  should  carefully 
avoid  forming  views  of  God,  from  foregone  conclusions, 
which  are  opposed  to  our  highest  moral  sense,  and  con- 
tradictory to  the  teaching  of  the  universe  and  its  laws.* 
The  instant  we  abandon  the  only  true  guides  we  have — 
Eeason  and  Moral  Consciousness — we  must  inevitably  go 
astray,  and  frame  for  omselves  a  God  out  of  mere  fancy, 
of  whom  it  can  neither  be  said  that  we  are  made  in  his 
image  nor  even  he  in  ours.  Putting  aside,  then,  as  we 
must  do,  all  foregone  conclusions,  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  in  our  admitted  incompetency  to  form  any  concep- 

^  Bampton  Lectures,  1858,  p.  68. 

'  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton  says:  **Tnie,  therefore,  are  tHo  declarations 
of  a  pious  philosophy.*'  '*  A  God  understood  would  be  no  God  at  all.*' 
*<  To  think  that  God  is  as  we  can  think  him  to  be  is  blasphemy."  The 
Divinity,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  revealed ;  in  a  certain  sense  is  concealed : 
He  is  at  once  known  and  unknown.  But  the  last  and  highest  consecra- 
tion of  aU  true  religion  must  be  an  altar — *Ayvwmf  er^ — *^  To  the  un- 
known and  unknowable  Ood" — ^Discussions  on  Philosophy,  3rd  ed.,  Black- 
wood and  Sons,  1866,  p.  15,  note. 

'  Of.  Kant,  Beligion  innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Yernunft. 
Sammtl.  Werke,  ed.  Hartenstein,  1867,  vi.,  p.  267  ff. 
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tion  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  he  is,  we  have  only  two 
alternatives  :  1,  To  renounce  all  attempts  to  gain  fuller 
knowledge  of  him,  and  to  rest  in  the  mere  belief  that 
there  is  a  Supreme  Being  of  whose  nature  we  cannot 
know  anything, — and  this  would  exclude  the  possibility 
of    the   assumption   which   the   argument   for  miracles 
requires;    or,   2,    To     gain    such    knowledge    of    the 
Supreme  Being  as  we  may  from  study  of  the  order  of 
nature,  aided  by  our  highest  perceptions  of  morality, — 
and  this  would  equally  destroy  the  argument.      It  is 
obvious  that  either  alternative  is  fatal  to  miracles.     It 
must  be   admitted,   even  by  those   who  maintain   the 
reality  of  a  Divine   Kevelation,  that,   antecedently   to 
behef   in  it,  there  must  be  a  direct  appeal  to  reason. 
The    necessity   of    exercising    reason    can    scarcely   be 
limited   to   the   ordinary  affairs   of  life,  and   excluded 
from  the  great.     To  lay  down  the  principle,  therefore, 
that   in  any   important  matter  we  must  abandon  the 
conclusions   of  reason  as  a   preliminary  to  adopting  a 
conviction,   is  in   the   highest   degree  absurd,  and,  we 
might   add,    especially  so   in   the   case   of    a  supposed 
Divine  communication  made  through  human  channels, 
the   details  of  which   are  of  so   peculiar  a  character. 
This,  however,  is  what  divines  are  forced  to  demand, 
and  faith,  in  opposition  to  reason,  is  the  doctrine  they 
preach   whenever  argument  fails.       Dr.   Mozley  distin- 
guishes between  the  grounds  on  which  belief  in  miracles 
and  other  matters  rests,  thus  :    "  The  evidence  of   an 
ordinary  fact  does  not  assume  any  ground  or  principle 
of  faith  for  the  reception  of   it  .  •  .  .    But  common 
testimony  is  so  complete  a  part  of  the  present  order  of 
things,  and  of  the  whole  agency  by  which  natural  life 
is  conducted,  and  the  belief  in  it  is  so  necessary  and 
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BO  matter-of-course  an  act  in  us,  that  we  cannot  rcgard 
the  mere  belief  in  testimony  as  faith  in  the  received 
sense  of  that  word."*  We  may  add  that  belief  in 
anything  important  in  the  affairs  of  life,  without  adequate 
testimony,  would  be  generally  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
imbecility.  It  is  true  that  the  popular  mind  is  credu- 
lous in  the  extreme,  and  requires  but  trifling  evidence 
to  ensure  belief.  The  necessity  for  evidence  propor- 
tionate to  the  nature  of  the  matter  to  be  established, 
however,  is  universally  admitted.  To  take  an  illustra- 
tion of  Dr.  Mozley's :  Although  we  may  never  have  seen 
a  well-known  place  in  some  other  country  than  our  own, 
if  the  place  be  "  universally  talked  of,  if  it  appears  in 
all  maps  and  books  of  travels  and  geography,  and  if 
anybody  would  be  considered  to  be  out  of  his  mind  if 
he  doubted  its  existence — it  would  be  a  misapplication 
of  language  to  call  the  journey  thither  an  act  of  faith."  * 
Such  evidence  as  Dr.  Mozley  imagines — knowledge  of 
the  fact  indeed  being  so  general  that  a  person  would 
be  considered  out  of  his  mind  if  he  doubted  it — would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  establish  so  reasonable  a  statement 
as  the  existence  of  the  place.  We  might  ask  how  much 
testimony,  in  proportion,  would  be  required  to  warrant 
belief  in  the  narrative  of  some  occun^nce  which  was 
stated  to  have  taken  place  many  centuries  ago  in  a 
distant  country,  which,  so  far  from  being  within  the 
knowledge  of  people  generally,  was  totally  unprece- 
dented, and  opposed  to  univei-sal  and  unvarying  expe- 
rience ?  It  is  obvious  that,  instead  of  requiring  less 
testimony,  or  being  content  with  ordinary  evidence,  we 
must  naturally  demand  testimony  infinitely  more  full, 

>  Bampton  liectures,  1865,  p.  126  f.  -  lb.,  p.  127. 
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trustworthy,  and  complete,  to  warrant  us  in  believing 
the  narrative  and  its  affirmations.  Divines,  however, 
wish  us  to  do  precisely  the  reverse  in  regard  to  miracles, 
and  to  believe  in  the  i-eality  of  what  is  supernatural  and 
opposed  to  all  experience  and  reason,  without  evidence, 
and  without  better  explanation  than  mere  assumption. 
"But  a  miracle,"  pleads  Dr.  Mozley,  "in  assuming  the 
existence  of  supernatural  power,  assumes  a  basis  of  faith. 
A  miracle  has  a  foot,  so  to  speak,  in  each  world  ;  one 
part  of  it  resting  upon  earth,  while  the  other  goes  down 
beyond  our  intellectual  reach  into  the  depths  of  the 
invisible  world.  The  sensible  fact  is  subject  to  the 
natural  law  of  testimony ;  the  Divine  intervention  rests 
upon  another  ground.  A  miracle  is  both  an  outward 
fact,  and  also  an  invisible  and  spiritual  fact,  and  to 
embrace  the  twofold  whole,  both  testimony  and  faith  are 
wanted."  *  That  is  to  say  that,  where  testimony  fails, 
we  are  to  believe  without  it,  upon  mere  assumption  and 
assertion.  We  shall  presently,  having  clearly  understood 
the  nature  of  the  matter  to  be  established,  consider  the 
testimony  for  the  narrative  of  miracles,  and  their  pre- 
sumed supernatural  character;  but  here,  it  is  obvious, 
in  this  description  of  the  nature  of  miracles,  there  is 
nothing  but  the  ascription  to  supernatural  agency  of  that 
which  is  merely  not  understood.  It  cannot  be  known  to 
be  supernatural,  for  it  is  admitted  to  go  *'  beyond  our 
intellectual  reach  ;"  it  is  not  explained  or  explainable  by 
what  we  at  present  know,  and  therefore  it  is  assumed 
to  be  supematund.  To  take  the  hackneyed  instance 
of  the  savage  who  looks  through  a  telescope  for  the 
first  time — he  of  course  considers  himself  the  witness  of 

'  Bampton  Lccturos,  1865»  p.  127. 
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something  miraculous.  We  do  not  refer  to  this  illustra- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  another  and  natural 
explanation  of  miracles,  but  simply  to  repeat  the  obvious 
conclusion  that  we  cannot  rationally  ascribe  any  supposed 
occurrence  to  supernatural  power,  unless  our  knowledge 
has  not  only  exhausted  the  whole  of  the  natural,  but 
likewise  embraces  the  supernatural. 

Dr.  Mozley,  however,  docs  not  overlook  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  case,  and  he  condemns  the  chiss  of  writers 
who  speak  of  miracles  as  though  they  stood  on  a  par 
with  other  events  as  matters  of  credit,  and  were  accepted 
upon  the  same  testimony  as  ordinary  facts  of  history. 
Against  such  a  theory  he  says :  "  But  this  is  to  forget 
the  important  point  that  a  miracle  is  on  one  side  of  it 
not  a  fact  of  this  world,  but  of  the  invisible  world  ;  the 
Divine  interposition  in  it  being  a  supematunil  and 
mysterious  act :  that  therefore  the  evidence  for  a 
miracle  does  not  stand  exactly  on  the  same  ground  as  the 
evidence  of  the  witness-box,  which  only  appeals  to  our 
common  sense  as  men  of  the  world  and  actors  in  ordinary 
life ;  but  that  it  requires  a  great  religious  assumption  in 
our  minds  to  begin  with,  without  which  no  testimony  in 
the  case  can  avail. "  *  In  order,  therefore,  to  account  for 
certain  occurrences  which  are  reported  to  have  taken 
place,  but  which  they  do  not  understand  and  are  imable 
to  explain,  theologians  adopt  an  assumption,  which 
dwarfs  the  Supreme  Being,  of  whom  they  admit  that 
we  cannot  even  form  a  conception,  into  an  arbitrary 
Personal  Deity  constantly  interfering  with  the  order  of 
nature. 

This  "great  religious  assumption"  is  not  suggested  by 

'  Bampton  Lectures,  1865,  p.  128. 
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any  antecedent  considerations,  but  is  required  to  account 
for  miracles,  and  is  derived  from  the  very  Revelation 
which  miracles  are  to  attest.  "In  nature  and  from 
nature,"  to  quote  words  of  Professor  Baden  Powell,  "  by 
science  and  by  reason,  we  neither  have  nor  can  possibly 
have  any  evidence  of  a  Deity  working  miracles ; — for 
that  we  must  go  out  of  nature  and  beyond  science.  If 
we  could  have  any  such  evidence  from  naturey  it  could 
only  prove  extraordinary  natural  effects,  which  would 
not  be  miracles  in  the  old  theological  sense,  as  isolated, 
unrelated,  and  uncaused ;  whereas  no  physical  fact  can 
be  conceived  as  unique,  or  without  analogy  and  relation 
to  others,  and  to  the  whole  system  of  natural  causes."^ 
Being  therefore  limited  to  Reason  for  any  feeble  concep- 
tion of  the  Divine  Being  of  which  we  may  be  capable, 
and  Reason  being  totally  opposed  to  the  idea  of  an  order 
of  nature  so  imperfect  as  to  require  or  permit  repeated 
interference,  and  rejecting  the  supposition  of  arbitrary 
suspensions  of  Law,  such  a  conception  of  the  Deity  as  is 
proposed  by  theologians  must  be  pronounced  irrational 
and  derogatory  to  the  wisdom  and  perfection  which  we 
recognise  in  the  invariable  order  of  nature.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  conceive  the  Supreme  Being  acting  other- 
wise than  we  actually  see  in  nature,  and  if  we  recognise 
in  the  universe  the  operation  of  his  infinite  wisdom  and 
power,  it  is  in  the  immutable  order  and  regularity  of  all 
phenomena,  and  the  eternal  prevalence  of  Law,  that  we 
see  their  highest  manifestation.  This  is  no  conception 
based  merely  upon  observation  of  law  and  order  in  the 
material  world,   as  Dr.  Mansel    insinuates,^   but  it  is 

*  Study  of  the  Evideuces  of  Christianity,  '*  Essays  and  Beyiows/'  9th 
ed.  p.  141  f. 

-  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  25. 
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likewise  the  result  of  the  highest  exercise  of  mind.  Dr. 
Mansel  "does  not  hesitate ''  to  aflSrm  with  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  "  that  the  class  of  phenomena  which  requires 
that  kind  of  cause  we  denominate  a  Deity  is  exclusively 
given  in  the  phenomena  of  mind ;  that  the  phenomena 
of  matter,  taken  by  themselves,  do  not  w\arrant  any 
inference  to  the  existence  of  a  God."*  After  declaring 
the  Supreme  Being,  from  every  point  of  view,  incon- 
ceivable by  our  finite  minds,  it  is  singular  to  find  him 
thrusting  upon  us,  in  consequence,  a  conception  of  that 
Being  which  almost  makes  us  exclaim  with  Bacon  :  "  It 
were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  such 
an  opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  him ;  for  the  one  is 
unbelief,  the  other  is  contumely;"^  Dr.  Mansel  asks: 
"  Is  matter  or  mind  the  truer  image  of  God  ?"^  But  both 
matter  and  mind  unite  in  repudiating  so  unworthy  a 
conception  of  him,  and  in  rejecting  the  idea  of  suspen- 
sions of  Law.  In  the  words  of  Spinoza :  "  From  miracles 
we  can  neither  infer  the  natiu-e,  the  existence,  nor  the 
l^rovidence  of  God,  but,  on  the  contrary,  these  may  be 
much  better  comprehended  from  the  fixed  and  immutable 
order  of  nature;"*  indeed,  cOS  he  adds,  miracles,  as  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  nature,  would  rather  lead  us  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  God.* 

Six  centuries  before  our  era,  a  noble  thinker,  Xeno- 
phanes  of  Colophon,  whose  pure  mind  soared  fiir  above 

^  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  25.  Cf.  Jlamilton,  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  yoL  i. 
p.  26. 

^  Bacon's  Essays,  zvii.  cd.  Whately,  p.  183. 
»  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  25. 

*  **  Nos  ex  miraculis  nee  Dei  essentiam,  nee  existentiam,  nee  providen- 
tiam  posse  intelligere,  sed  contra  hsec  longe  melius  percipi  ex  fixo  atque 
immutabili  natuise  online.'*  Tract.  Theolog.  Polit.  c.  vi.,  §  16  ed. 
Tauchnitz. 

•  lb.,  vi.  §  19. 
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the  base  anthropomorphic  mythologies  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  and  anticipated  some  of  the  highest  results  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  finely  said  : — 

"  There  ia  one  Ood  supreme  oyer  all  gods,  diviner  than  mortals, 
Whose  form  is  not  like  unto  man's,  and  as  unlike  his  nature ; 

But  vain  mortals  imagine  that  gods  like  themselves  are  begotten, 
With  human  sensations,  and  voice,  and  corporeal  members  ;  ^ 
So  if  oxen  or  lions  had  hands  and  could  work  in  man's  fashion, 
And  trace  out  with  chisel  or  brush  their  conception  of  Ghodhead, 
Then  would  horses  depict  gods  like  horses,  and  oxen  like  oxen, 
Each  kind  the  Divine  with  its  own  form  and  nature  endowing.'*^ 

He  illustrates  this  profound  observation  by  pointing 
out  that  the  Ethiopians  represent  their  deities  as  black, 
with  flat  noses,  while  the  Thracians  make  them  blue- 
eyed  with  ruddy  complexions,  and,  similarly,  the  Medes 
and  the  Persians  and  Egyptians  portray  their  gods  like 

'  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  quotes  the  whole  of  this  passage  from 
Xenophanes,  makes  a  separation  here  from  the  succeeding  lines,  by  kcu 
ndkiv ;  but  the  sense  is  evidently  continuous,  and  the  fragments  are  gene- 
rally united.     Cf.  Clem,  Al.  Strom.,  v.  14,  §  110. 

0{t  TL  defJMS  BvriTolaiv  ofiouos  ovbi  yotjfio. 

*AXXa  )3parot  boKtovci  Btovs  y€wa<r^m' 
Trfv  <r(f>€T€priv  b*i(j0rfra  e;(riv,  (fxovrfv  T€  dc/xar  T€.  * 
'AXX*  €irot  x^^P^^  €ixov  /Socr,  rj€  X^ovrts, 
H  ypa^ai  \fip€aa'iy  kcu  tpya  rfXdv  &n(p  avdp€S' 
"hnroi  fuv  ffiinroKri,  ^6€s  dc  rr  ^va\v  ofwioiy 
Kai  K€  Bfciiv  tbtas  (ypa<l>oVy  koli  (roDfurr  ritolow 
Totavff  olov  irtp  KOvroX  dtfias  €ixov  6poiov, 


*  Theodoret  gives  a  different  version  of  these  two  lines,  not  unsupported 
by  others. 

*AXX*  ol  ppoTol  BoKovtri  yewaaBcu  BtoifSt 
Kai  uTTjv  alaOrjaiv  t  €;(eiv,  <f>o>vr}v  re  bifias  r(. 

We  have  preferred  the  reading  of  the  latter  line,  and  have  translated 
accordingly,  instead  of  adopting  taBrjra. 

G  2 
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themselves.*  The  Jewish  idea  of  God  was  equally 
anthropomorphic ;  but  their  highest  conception  was 
certainly  that  which  the  least  resembled  themselves,  and 
which  described  the  Almighty  as  "  without  variableness 
or  shadow  of  turning,"  and  as  giving  a  law  to  the 
universe  which  shall  not  be  broken.^ 

^  Tovff  fuv  yap  AWlonas,  fukavas  Koi  (rifiovs  ypd<l}(iv  €<l}rifr€  tovs  oiKtiovs 
6€ovSf  ifiroiM  d€  kolL  avrol  irf<fn>Ka(rur  tovs  dc  yc  Qp^aSf  yXavKovs  re  koi  €pvBpovs 
fcat  fJAv  rm  km  Mi^dovr,  koI  Hipaa^  a^Urtv  avroi^  €oiK6ras'  km  Alyvjrriovs 
iHravr€0£  avrois  Biafiop<l>ovv  np6s  t^v  oUfiav  fiofXfiriv, 

*  Ps.  cxlviii.  6. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   AGE   OF   MIRACLES. 

Let  us  now,  however,  proceed  to  examine  the  evidence 
for  the  reality  of  miracles,  and  to  inquire  whether  they 
are  supported  by  such  an  amount  of  testimony  as  can  in 
any  degree  outweigh  the  reasons  which,  antecedently, 
seem  to  render  them  incredible.  It  is  undeniable  that 
belief  in  the  miraculous  has  gradually  been  dispelled, 
and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  only  miracles  which  are 
now  maintained  are  limited  to  brief  and  distant  periods 
of  time.  Faith  in  their  reality,  once  so  comprehensive, 
does  not,  except  amongst  a  certain  class,  extend  beyond 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  and  a  few  of  those  of 
the  Old,^  and  the  countless  myriads  of  ecclesiastical  and 
other  miracles,  for  centuries  devoutly  and  implicitly 
believed,  are  now  commonly  repudiated,  and  have  sunk 

'  Dr.  Irons,  a  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  in  his  work  "  On  Miracles  and 
Prophecy,"  lays  down  the  rule  that  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  in  any 
miracle  narrated  in  the  Old  Testament  which  has  not  been  confirmed  by 
the  direct  reference  to  it  of  Jesus.  By  this  means  he  quietly  gets  rid  of 
the  difficulties  involved  in  such  miracles,  for  instance,  as  the  sun  and 
moon  standing  still  at  the  order  of  Joshua,  and  that  of  Balaam,  p.  30  if. 
The  whole  argument  of  Dr.  Irons  is  an  amazing  one.  In  the  **  Bible  and 
its  Interpreters,**  he  abandons  altogether  the  popular  theory  that  tho 
Bible  and  the  doctrines  supposed  to  be  derived  from  it  can  bo  established 
by  literary  evidence ;  and  after  thus  cutting  away  all  solid  ground,  he 
attempts  to  stand  upon  nothing,  in  the  shape  of  the  Ya.g}ie  feeling  that  the 
records  are  supernatural.  His  admissions  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  tho 
evidence  are  creditable  to  hid  honesty  as  a  scholar,  but  his  conclusion  ia 
simply  lame  and  impotent. 
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into  discredit  and  contempt.  The  question  is  inevitably 
suggested  how  so  much  can  be  abandoned  and  the 
remnant  still  be  upheld. 

As  an  essential  part  of  oui*  inquiry  into  the  value  of 
the  evidence  for  mii-acles,  we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  those  who  are  said  to  have  witnessed  the  sup- 
posed miraculous  occurrences  were  either  competent  to 
appreciate  them  aright,  or  likely  to  report  them  without 
exaggeration.  For  this  purpose,  we  must  consider  w^hat 
was  known  of  the  order  of  Nature  in  the  age  in  which 
miracles  are  said  to  have  taken  jJace,  and  w  hat  was  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they 
are  reported  to  have  been  performed.  Nothing  is  more 
rare,  even  amongst  intelligent  and  cultivated  men,  than 
accuracy  of  observation  and  correctness  of  report,  even 
in  matters  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  vivid  atten- 
tion, and  in  which  there  is  no  special  interest  uncon- 
sciously to  bias  the  observer.  It  will  sciircely  be  denied, 
however,  that  in  persons  of  fervid  imagination,  and  with 
a  strong  natural  love  of  the  marvellous,  whose  minds  are 
not  only  unrestrained  by  specific  knowledge,  but  pre- 
disposed by  superstition  towards  false  conclusions,  the 
probability  of  inaccuracy  and  exaggeration  is  enormously 
increased.  If  we  add  to  this  such  a  disturbing  element 
as  religious  excitement,  inaccuracy,  exaggeration,  and 
extravagance  are  certain  to  occur.  The  eficct  of  even 
one  of  these  influences,  religious  feeling,  in  warping  the 
judgment,  is  admitted  by  one  of  the  most  uncompro- 
mising supportei-s  of  miracles.  '*  It  is  doubtless  the 
tendency  of  religious  minds,"  says  Dr.  Newman,  "to 
imagine  mysteries  and  wonders  where  there  are  none  ; 
and  much  more,  where  causes  of  awe  really  exist,  will 
they  unintentionally  misstate,  exaggerate,  and  embellish. 
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when  they  set  themselves  to  relate  what  they  have  wit- 
nessed or  have  heard ;"  and  he  adds  :  "  and  further,  the 
imagination,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  fruitful  cause  of 
apparent  miracles."^  We  need  not  offer  any  evidence 
that  the  miracles  which  we  have  to  examine  were  wit- 
nessed and  reported  by  persons  exposed  to  the  effects  of 
the  strongest  possible  religious  feeling  and  excitement, 
and  our  attention  may,  therefore,  be  more  freely  directed 
to  the  inquiry  how  far  this  influence  was  modified  by 
other  circumstances.  Did  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Jesus 
possess  such  calmness  of  judgment  and  sobriety  of 
imagination,  as  to  inspire  us  with  any  confidence  in 
accoimts  of  marvellous  occurrences,  unwitnessed  except 
by  them,  and  limited  to  their  time,  which  contradict  all 
knowledge  and  all  experience?  Were  their  minds 
sufficiently  enlightened  and  free  from  superstition  to 
warrant  our  attaching  weight  to  their  report  of  events  of 
such  an  astounding  nature  ?  and  were  they  themselves 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  exceptional  character  of 
any  apparent  supernatural  and  miraculous  interference 
with  the  order  of  nature  ? 

Let  au  English  historian  and  divine,  who  will  be 
acknowledged  as  no  prejudiced  witness,  bear  testimon}'^ 
upon  some  of  these  points.  "  Nor  is  it  less  important," 
says  the  late  Dean  Milman,  "  throughout  the  early  history 
of  Christianity,  to  seize  the  spiiit  of  the  times.  Events 
which  appear  to  us  so  extraordinary,  that  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  that  they  should  either  fail  in  exciting  a  power- 
ful sensation,  or  ever  be  obliterated  from  the  popular 

*  J,  II,  Newman^  Two  Essays  on  Scripture  Miracles  and  on  Ecclesias- 
tical, 1870,  p.  171.  This  passage  occurs  in  a  reply  to  the  argument  against 
admitting  Ecclesiastical  Miracles  as  a  whole,  or  against  admitting  certain 
of  them,  that  certain  others  are  rejected  on  aU  hands  as  fictitious  or 
protended. 
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remembrance,  in  their  own  day  might  pass  off  as  of 
little  more  than  ordinary  occurrence.  During  the  whole 
life  of  Christ,  and  the  early  propagation  of  the  religion, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  took  place  in  an  age, 
and  among  a  people,  which  superstition  had  made  so 
familiar  with  what  were  supposed  to  be  preternatural 
events,  that  wonders  awakened  no  emotion,  or  were 
speedily  superseded  by  some  new  demand  on  the  ever- 
ready  belief.  The  Jews  of  that  period  not  only  believed 
that  the  Supreme  Being  had  the  power  of  controlling 
the  couree  of  nature,  but  that  the  siime  influence  wa.s 
possessed  by  multitudes  of  subordinate  spirits,  both  good 
and  evil.  Where  tlie  pious  Christian  of  the  present  day 
would  behold  the  direct  agency  of  the  Almighty,  the 
Jews  would  invariably  have  interposed  an  angel  as  the 
author  or  ministerial  agent  in  the  wonderful  transaction. 
Where  the  Christian  moralist  would  condemn  the  fierce 
passion,  the  ungovernable  lust,  or  the  inhuman  temper, 
the  Jew  discerned  the  workings  of  diabolical  possession. 
Scarcely  a  malady  was  endured,  or  crime  committed,  but 
it  was  traced  to  the  operation  of  one  of  these  myriad 
daemons,  who  watched  every  opportunity  of  exercising 
their  malice  in  the  sufferings  and  the  sins  of  men."* 

Another  English  divine,  of  certainly  not  less  orthodox}', 
but  of  much  greater  knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature, 
bears  similar  testimony  regarding  the  Jewish  nation  at 
the  same  period.  "Not  to  be  more  tedious,  therefore, 
in  this  matter,"  (regarding  the  Bath  Kol,  a  Jewish  super- 
stition,) "  let  two  things  only  be  observed :  I.  That  the 
nation,  under  the  second  Temple,  was  given  to  magical 
arts  beyond  measure  ;  and,  II.  That  it  was  given  to  an 

'  Hiator}'  of  Christianity,  by  II.  II.  Milmau,  D.l).,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
Murray,  1867,  i.  p.  81  f. 
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easiness  of  believing  all  manner  of  delusions  beyond 
measure.''*  And  in  another  place  :  *'It  is  a  disputable 
case,  whether  the  Jewish  nation*  were  more  mad  with 
superstition  in  matters  of  religion,  or  with  superstition  in 
curious  arts : — I.  There  was  not  a  people  upon  earth  that 
studied,  or  attributed  more  to  dreams,  than  they.  II. 
There  was  hardly  any  people  in  the  whole  world,  that 
more  used,  or  were  more  fond  of  amulets,  charms,  mut- 
terings,  exorcisms,  and  all  kinds  of  enchantments.  We 
might  here  produce  innumerable  instances/'^  We  shall 
presently  see  that  these  statements  arc  far  from  being 
exaggerated. 

No  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  can  fail  to  have  been 
struck  by  the  singularly  credulous  fickleness  of  the  Jewish 
mind.  Although  claiming  the  title  of  the  specially 
selected  people  of  Jehovah,  the  Israelites  exhibited  a 
constant  and  inveterate  tendency  to  forsake  his  service 
for  the  worship  of  other  gods.  The  mighty  "  signs  and 
wonders"  which  God  is  represented  as  incessantly  work- 
ing on  their  behalf,  and  in  their  sight,  had  apparently  no 
eflfect  upon  them.  The  miraculous  even  then  had,  as  it 
would  seem,  aheady  lost  all  novelty,  and  ceased,  accord- 
ing to  the  records,  to  excite  more  than  mere  passing 
astonishment.  The  leaders  and  prophets  of  Israel  had  a 
perpetual  struggle  to  restrain  the  people  from  "  following 
after"  heathen  deities,  and  whilst  the  burden  of  the 
Prophets  is  one  grand  denunciation  of  the  idolatry  into 
which  the  nation  was  incessantly  falling,  the  verdict  of 
the  historical  books  upon  the  several  kings  and  rulers  of 

*  John  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  Master  of  Catherine  HaU,  Cambridge.  Hora3 
Hebrairao  et  TalmudicsB,  Works  (ed.  Pitman),  xi.,  p.  81,  cf.  p.  170. 

'  76.,  xi.  p.  299  f.  Cf.  Sc/utcttyen,  ITora}  Hebraicse  et  Talmudicse,  1733, 
p.  474. 
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Israel  proves  how  common  was  th<»  practice,  and  how  rare 
even  the  nominal  service  of  Jehovah.  At  the  best  the 
mind  of  tlie  Je\vish  nation  rarely,  if  ever,  attained  the 
idea  of  a  perfect  monotheism,  but  added  to  the  belief  in 
Jehovah  the  recognition  of  a  host  of  other  gods,  over 
whom  it  merely  gave  him  supremacy.*  This  is  apparent 
even  in  the  first  commandment :  "  Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  gods  before  me ;"  and  the  necessity  for  such  a  law 
received  its  illustration  from  a  people  who  were  actually 
worshipping  the  golden  calf,  made  for  them  by  the  com- 
plaisant Aaron,  during  the  very  time  that  the  great 
Decalogue  was  being  written  on  the  Mount  by  his  col- 
league Moses.'  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  at  a  later  period,  and  throughout  patristic  days,  tlie 
gods  of  the  Greeks  and  other  heathen  nations  were  so  far 
gently  treated,  that,  although  repudiated  as  Deities,  they 
were  recognized  as  Demons.  In  the  Septuagint  version 
•  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  "  idols"  are  spoken  of  in 
the  Hebrew,  the  word  is  sometimes  translated  "demons;" 
as  for  instance,  Psalm  xcvi.  5,  is  rendered,  "  For  all  the 
gods  of  the  nations  are  demons.'*^     The  national  super- 

1  This  is  unconsciously  expressod  throughout  the  Bible  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Deutor.  x.  17 — **  For  the  Lord  your  Qod  is  GK>d  of  gods,  and 
Lord  of  lords,  a  great  God,  a  mighty  and  a  terrible,"  &c  Cf.  Joshua 
xxii.  22,  Deut.  xi.  28,  xiL  2  ff. ,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  6,  7,  and  a  host  of  other 
passages. 

*  An  admirable  inquiry  into  the  religion  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  A.  Kuenon's  very  able  work,  **  De  Qodsdieust  yan  Israel,'* 
Ilaarlem.     Eerste  Doel,  18G9;  Twoede  Deel,  1870. 

'  "Oti  rrdpT€s  oi  Btai  rmv  tOp&v  datfx6ina  (Ps.  XCY.  5,  Sept.)  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  in  so  many  other  passages  the  Israelites  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Hebrew  as  sacrificing  to  Devils  when  they  worshipped  other 
gods:  cf.  Levit.  xvii.  7;  Deut.  xxxii.  17;  Ps.  cvi.  (Sept.  cv.)  37.  In 
Isaiah  Ixv.  11,  the  words  translated  in  the  English  version  :  *'  that  pre- 
pare a  table  for  that  troop  "  are  referred  to  demons  in  the  Septuagint : 
KOi  croc/ua^oiTCf  r^  doi/iovi^  rpant(aif.  In  Ps.  xcvii.  7,  the  word  translated 
*<  gods  "  in  the  English  version  becomes  cfyycXoi  avrov  in  the  Sept.  (xcvi.  7). 
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stition  betrays  itself  in  this  and  many  other  passages 
of  this  version,  which  so  well  represented  the  views  of 
the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  that  the  Fathers  regarded  it 
as  miraculous.  Irenseus  relates  how  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus,  brought  seventy  of  the  elders  of  the  Jews  toge- 
ther to  Alexandria  in  order  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  into  Greek,  but  fearing  that  they  might  agree 
amongst  themselves  to  conceal  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew,  he  separated  them,  and  commanded  each  to 
make  a  translation.  When  the  seventy  translations  of 
the  Bible  were  completed  and  compared,  it  was  found 
that  by  the  inspiration  of  God  the  very  same  words  and 
the  very  same  names  from  beginning  to  end  had  been 
used  by  them  all.*  The  same  superstition  is  quite  as 
clearly  expressed  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Apostle 
Paul,  for  instance,  speaking  of  things  sacrificed  to  idols, 
says,  "But  (I  say)  that  the  things  which  the  Gentiles 
sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  demons,  and  not  to  God ;  and 
I  would  not  that  ye  should  be  partakers  with  demons. 
Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of 
demons ;  ye  cannot  partake  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  of 
the  table  of  demons."  ^ 

The  apocryphal  Book  of  Tobit  afibrds  some  illustration 
of  the  opinions  of  the  more  enlightened  Jews  during  the 
last  century  before  the  commencement  of  the  Cliristian 
era.^     The   angel   Raphael  prescribes,   as   an   infallible 

'  Irenceus y  Ady,  Hsor.  Hi.  21,  §2,  3.  EusehiuSf  Hist.  Eccles.  ed.  Burton, 
Oxon.  V.  8,  cf.  Philo  Judaeus.  De  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  ii.  §§  5,  6,  7.  The 
author  of  the  Hortatory  Address  to  the  Greeks  gives  the  same  account  as 
Ironteus,  with  additional  details.     Cohort,  ad  Oroocos,  §  13. 

*  1  Cor.  X.  20 :  dXX*  art  &  Qvovaiv  ra  €&vrj^  baifwviois  Koi  ov  Bf^  Bvovo'IP'  ov 
^cXa>  dc  vfias  kolikovovs  tchv  bcufiovioiv  yiv€a'6ai.  21.  ov  ^vvacBe  irorrjpiou  Kvpiov 
frlu€iv  Koi  irorfipiov  dcufioviiav  ov  tvvaa-Be  rpcarifjqi  Kvpiov  fJLert)((ip  Ka\  Tpcmifjii 
baiyuovLuiV, 

*  There  is  much  discussion  as  to  the  date  of  this  book.     It  is  variously 
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means  of  drivino:  a  demon  out  of  man  or  woman  so 
eflfectually  that  it  should  never  more  come  back,  fumi- 
gation with  the  heart  and  Hver  of  a  fish.*  By  this 
exorcism  the  demon  Asmodeus,  who  from  love  of  Sara, 
the  daughter  of  Raguel,  has  straugled  seven  husbands 
who  attempted  to  marry  her,^  is  overcome,  and  flies  into 
"  the  uttermost  parts  of  Egypt,"  where  the  angel  binds 
him.*  The  belief  in  demons,  and  in  the  necessity  of 
exorcism,  is  so  complete  that  the  author  sees  no  incon- 
gruity in  describing  the  angel  Raphael,  who  has  been 
sent,  in  answer  to  prayer,  specially  to  help  him,  as  in- 
structing Tobias  to  adopt  such  means  of  subjecting 
demons.  Raphael  is  described  in  this  book  as  the  angel 
of  healing,*  the  office  generally  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Fathers.  He  is  also  represented  as  saying  of  himself 
that  he  is  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels  which  present  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  to  God.* 

There  are  many  curious  particular  regarding  angels 
and  demons  in  the  Book  of  Enoch.*  This  work,  which 
is  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude,^  and  by 
some  of  the  Fathers  as  inspired  Scripture,®  was  supposed 
by  Tertullian  to  have  sui-vived  the  universal  deluge,  or 

asoribod  to  periods  ranging  from  two  centuries  B.C.,  and  even  earlier,  to 
one  century  after  Christ.  Cf.  Bertholdty  Einl.  A.  und  N.  Bundes,  1816« 
▼i.  p.  2499,  f. ;  Bunaen,  Bibelwerk,  1869,  vii.  p.  59  f. ;  Davidson^  Introd. 
O.  T.,  1863,  iii.  p.  371  f. ;  Eichhorn,  Einl.  Apocr.  Schr.  A.  T.,  p.  408, 
anm.  i. ;  Ewald,  Qesch.  des  Volkos  Isr.,  1864,  iv.  p.  269  ff. ;  Fabricim, 
Liber  Tobi»,  &c.,  p.  4;  J)e  Wette,  Einl.  A.  T.  7te  Ausg.  §  311.  p.  412. 
»  Tobit,  vi.  7.  *  lb.  iii.  7  f. ;  vi.  14.  »  lb.  viii.  2  f. 

*  lb.  iii.  17. 

*  lb.  xii.  15.  Origen  also  states  that  the  archangel  Michael  pro- 
Bents  the  prayers  of  the  saints  to  God.  Horn.  xiv.  in  Num.,  0pp.  ii. 
p.  323. 

•  Ih'llmann,  Das  Buch  Henoch;  Fabricitts,  Cod.  Vet.  Tost.,  i.  p.  179  fl. 
'  V.  14  f. 

•  Cf.  Fabridus,  Cod.  Vot.  Tt^f ..  i.  p.  160  ff. 
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to  have  been  afterwards  transmitted  by  means  of  Noah, 
the  great  grandson  of  the  author  Enoch.^  It  may  be 
assigned  to  about  a  century  before  Christ,  but  additions 
were  made  to  the  text,  and  more  especially  to  its  angelo- 
logy,  extending  probably  to  after  the  commencement  of 
our  era.*  It  undoubtedly  represents  views  popularly 
prevailing  about  the  epoch  in  which  we  are  interested. 
The  author  not  only  relates  the  fall  of  the  angels  through 
love  for  the  daughters  of  men,  but  gives  the  names  of 
twenty-one  of  them  and  of  their  leaders;  of  whom 
Jequn  was  he  who  seduced  the  holy  angels,  and  Ashbe^l 
it  was  who  gave  them  evil  counsel  and  corrupted  them.^ 
A  third,  Gabriel,*  was  he  who  seduced  Eve.  He  also 
taught  to  the  children  of  men  the  use  and  manufacture 
of  all  murderous  weapons,  of  coats  of  mail,  shields, 
swords,  and  of  all  the  implements  of  death.  Another 
evil  angel,  named  P6n6mu6,  taught  them  many  mysteries 
of  wisdom.  He  instructed  men  in  the  art  of  writing 
with  paper  ix^P'^^)  ^.nd  ink,  by  means  of  which,  the 
author  remarks,  many  fall  into  sin  even  to  the  present 
day.  KaodejA,  another  evil  angel,  taught  the  human 
race  all  the  wicked  practices  of  spirits  and  demons,*  and 
also  magic  and  exorcisms.^     The  oflFspring  of  the  fallen 

*  Terixdlian,  De  Gultu  fern.,  i.  3. 

'  Dillmann,  Das  Buch  Henoch,  1853,  p.  x.  ff.,  xliii  ff.;  Ewald^  Uober 
d.  ath.  Buch  Henoch,  1854,  Q^sch.  d.  Volkes  Isr.,  iv.  p.  451  ff. ;  Gfrorer; 
Das  Jahrb.  des  Heils,  1838,  i.  p.  93  ff. ;  Hilgenfeldy  Die  jiid.  Apokalyptik, 
1857,  p.  93  ff. ;  Hoffmann,  Zeitschr.  deutsch.  Morgenland  Gesellsoh. 
1S52,  vi.  p.  87;  Kostlin,  Theol.  Jahrb.  1856,  p.  240—279,  370—386; 
Liicke,  Einl.  Offenb.  Johannes,  2  Anfl.  p.  142  f. ;  Wtittse,  Die  Eyangelien- 
frage,  1856,  p.  215  ff. 

'  Cap.  Ixix.  i.  ff.,  cf.  vi. 

*  In  the  extract  preserved  by  George  Syncellua  in  his  Chronography 
(p.  1 1),  the  angel  who  taught  the  use  of  weapons  of  war,  &o.,  is  called  Azael 
or  Azalzel. 

•  c.  Ixix.  •  c.  vii. 
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angels  and  of  the  daughters  of  men  were  giants,  whose 
height  was  3000  ells;  *  of  these  are  the  demons  working 
evil  upon  earth.^  Azazel  taught  men  various  arts  :  the 
making  of  bracelets  and  ornaments ;  the  use  of  cosmetics, 
the  way  to  beautify  the  eyebrows ;  precious  stones,  and 
all  dye-stuffs  and  metals;  whilst  other  wicked  angels 
instructed  them  in  all  kinds  of  pernicious  knowledge.^ 
The  elements  and  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  con- 
trolled and  produced  by  the  agency  of  angels.  Uriel  is 
the  angel  of  thunder  and  earthquakes ;  Raphael,  of  the 
spirits  of  men ;  Raguel  is  the  angel  who  executes  ven- 
geance on  the  world  and  the  stars ;  Michael  is  set  over 
the  best  of  mankind,  i.e.,  over  the  people  of  Israel  ;* 
Saracjilel,  over  the  souls  of  the  children  of  men,  who  are 
misled  by  the  spirits  of  sin ;  and  Gal)riel  is  over  ser- 
pents and  over  Paradise,  and  over  the  Cherubim.* 
Enoch  is  shown  the  mystery  of  all  the  operations  of 
nature,  and  the  action  of  the  elements,  and  he  describes 
the  spirits  which  guide  them,  and  control  the  thunder 
and  lightning  and  the  winds ;  the  spirit  of  the  seas,  who 
curbs  them  with  his  might,  or  tosses  them  forth  and 
scatters  them  through  the  mountains  of  the  earth  ;  the 
spirit  of  hoar  frost,  and  the  spirit  of  hail,  and  the  spirit 
of  snow.  There  are,  in  fact,  special  spirits  set  over  every 
phenomenon  of  nature — frost,  thaw,  mist,  rain,  light,  and 
so  on.^  The  heavens  and  the  earth  are  filled  with  spirits. 
Raphael  is  the  angel  set  over  all  the  diseases  and  wounds 
of  mankind,  Gabriel  over  all  powers,  and  Fanuel  over 
the  penitence  and  the  hope  of  those  who  inherit  eternal 

'  Enoch,  c,  vii.  2.     Ono  MS.  has  300,  Dilhiiann^  p.  3,  cf.  c.  ix.  xv. 
'  c.  XV.,  cf.  Ofrorer,  Das  Jahrb.  des  Heils,  i.  p.  380  f. 
'  c.  viii.  *  cf.  Daniel  x.  13,  21 ;  xii.  1. 

•  c.  XX.  •  c.  Ix.  12  ff.,  cf.  xli.  xxxiv. 
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life.*  The  decree  for  the  destruction  of  the  human  race 
goes  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  because  men 
know  all  the  mysteries  of  the  angels,  all  the  evil  works 
of  Satan,  and  all  the  secret  might  and  power  of  those 
who  practise  the  art  of  magic,  and  the  power  of  conjuring, 
and  such  arts.^  The  stars  are  represented  as  animated 
beings.^  Enoch  sees  seven  stars  bound  together  in  space 
likeVeat  mountabB,  and  flaming  as  wi^  fire  ;  J  he 
inquires  of  the  angel  who  leads  him,  on  account  of  what 
sin  they  are  so  bound.  Uriel  informs  him  that  they  are 
stars  which  have  transgressed  the  commands  of  the 
Highest  God,  and  they  are  thus  bound  until  ten  thousand 
worlds,  the  number  of  the  days  of  their  transgression, 
shall  be  accomplished.*  The  belief  that  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  were  living  entities  possessed  of  souls  was  generally 
held  by  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  along  with 
Greek  philosophers,  and  we  shall  presently  see  it  ex- 
pressed by  the  Fathers.  PhUo  Judseus  considers  the 
stars  spiritual  beings  full  of  virtue  and  perfection,*  and 
that  to  them  is  granted  lordship  over  other  heavenly 
bodies,  not  absolute,  but  as  viceroys  under  the  Supreme 
Being.^  We  find  a  similar  view  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  stars  expressed  in  the  Apocalypse,^  and  it  con- 
stantly appears  in  the  Talmud  and  Targums.®    An  angel 


'  Enoch,  c.  xl.,  9  f.,  cf.  xxxix.  *  c.  Ixv.  6  ff. 

»  Cf.  HilgenfeUl,  Die  jiid.  Apok.,  p.  108,  anm.  2 ;  Qfrdrer,  Das  Jahrb. 
dos  Heils,  i.  p.  362  f.,  cf.  p.  394  f.  p.  406. 

*  c.  xxi.,  cf.  xviii.  13  f. 

*  De  Mundo  opificio,  §  48 ;  De  Gigantibus,  §  2,  cf.  De  Somniis,  i. 
S  4  f.  §  22. 

*  De  Monarchia,  i.  §  1.  '  Bov.  i.  20,  iii.  1,  iv.  5,  ix.  1,  &c. 

*  Targum  Hieros.  Deut.  ii.  25,  Gen.  i.  16,  Tract.  Berachott,  32,  1, 
Chollin  60, 2 ;  Schefuoth  9, 1.  Pirke  Elieser.  vi.,  cf.  Euenmenger^  Entdecktes 
Judenthum,  1700,  i.  p.  811  f. ;  ii.  p.  384  f.  Ofrorer,  Das  Jahrb.  d. 
Heils,  i.  p.  362  f.,  p.  394  ff. 
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of   the   sun   and   moon   is    described   in   the   Ascensio 
IsaisB.* 

We  are  able  to  obtain  a  full  and  minute  conception  of 
the  belief  re<]:ardinof  an^ls  and  demons  and  their  influ- 
ence  over  cosmical  phenomena,  as  well  as  of  other  super- 
stitions, current  amongst  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Jesus,^ 
from  the  Talmud,  Targums,  and  other  Kabbinical  sources. 
We  cannot,  however,  do  more,  here,  than  merely  glance 
at  these  voluminous  materials.  The  angels  are  perfectly- 
pure  spirits,  without  sin,  and  not  visible  to  mortal  eyes. 
When  they  come  down  to  earth  on  any  mission,  they  are 
clad  in  light,  and  veiled  in  air.  If,  however,  they  remain 
longer  than  seven  days  on  earth,  they  become  so  clogged 
with  the  earthly  matter  in  which  they  have  been 
immersed  that  they  cannot  again  ascend  to  the  upper 
heavens.'  Their  multitude  is  innumerable,*  and  new 
angels  are  every  day  created,  who  in  succession  praise 
Grod  and  make  way  for  others.*  The  expression,  "  host 
of  heaven,"  is  a  common  one  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  idea  was  developed  into  a  heavenly  army.  The  first 
Gospel  represents  Jesus  as  speaking  of  "  more  than 
twelve  legions  of  angels."^     Every  angel  has  one  par- 

*  c.  iv.  18.  This  work  reforred  to  by  Origen  (Ep.  ad.  Africanum), 
Epiphantus  (Haer.  zl.  2,  Ixvii.  3),  Jerome  (in  ICsaiao,  Ixiy.  4),  and  others 
(cf.  Fabriciua,  Cod.  Vit.  Test.,  i.  p.  1086  flP.),  as  'Ava/Sorucoi^  'Ha-atov,  in  dated 
variously  from  the  middle  of  the  1st,  to  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  centur}'. 
The  work,  long  lost,  was  discovered  and  published  by  Lawrence,  in 
1819. 

'  Light/ootf  HorcD  Ileb.  et.  Talm.,  Works  xi.,  Dedication;  Schoettgen, 
Horsa  Hebr.  et  Talm.  Pnefatio ;  Ofrorer^  Das  Jahrh.  d.  Heils,  i.  p.  6  ff.  ; 
BretBchrmder,'G\si,  Dogm.  Ausl.  des  N.  T.,  1806,  p.  110  ff.,  141  ff. 

'  Sohar,  Genesis,  p.  124,  p.  266;  Pirke  Elieser,  xlvi. ;  EUeiimenger^ 
Entd.  Jud.  ii.,  p.  387  f. ;  G/rorcr,  D.  Jahrb.  d.  Hells,  i.  p.  356. 

*  Hieros.  Targ.  Exod.,  xii.  12,  xxxiii.  23 ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  5,  &c.,  &c. 

*  Chagigah  Bab.,  p.  14,  1,2;  Eiaenmenger^  t6.,  ii.  p.  371  ff. 

*  Matth.  xxvi.  53. 
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ticular  duty  to  perform,  and  no  more ;  thus  of  the  three 
angels  who  appeared  to  Abraham,  one  was  sent  to 
annoimce  that  Sarah  should  have  a  son,  the  second  to 
rescue  Lot,  and  the  third  to  destroy  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.^  The  angels  serve  God  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  universe,  and  to  special  angels  are  assigned 
the  diflferent  parts  of  nature.  "  There  is  not  a  thing  in 
the  world,  not  even  a  little  herb,  over  which  there  is 
not  an  angel  set,  and  everything  happens  according  to 
the  command  of  these  appointed  angels."*  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  agency  of  angels  is  frequently 
introduced  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  still  more  so  in 
the  Septuagint  version  by  alterations  of  the  text.  One 
notable  case  of  such  agency  may  be  referred  to,  where 
the  pestilence  which  is  sent  to  punish  David  for  num- 
bering the  people  is  said  to  be  caused  by  an  angel,  whom 
David  even  sees.  The  Lord  is  represented  as  repenting 
of  the  evil,  when  the  angel  was  stretching  forth  his  hand 
against  Jerusalem,  and  bidding  him  stay  his  hand  after 
the  angel  had  destroyed  seventy  thousand  men  by  the 
pestilence.'  This  theory  of  disease  has  prevailed  until 
comparatively  recent  times.  The  names  of  many  of  the 
superintending  angels  are  given,  as,  for  instance :  Jehuel 
is  set  over  fire,  Michael  over  water,  Jechiel  over  wild 
beasts,  and  Anpiel  over  birds.  Over  cattle  Hariel  is 
appointed,  and  Samniel  over  created  things  moving  in 
the  waters,  and  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  Messannahel 
over  reptiles,  Deliel  over  fish.  Ruchiel  is  set  over  the 
winds,  Gabriel  over  thunder  and  also  over  fire,  and  over 

*  HieroB.  Targ.  Genee.  xyiii.  2;  Of  rarer  ^  %b,,  i.  p.  363  f. 
•-»  Jalkut  Chadasch,  p.  147,  3 ;  Eisenmenger,  ib,  ii.  p.  376  ff. ;   G/rorer^ 
ih.  i.  p.  369. 

'  2  Sam.  xxiy.  15  f. 
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the  ripening  of  fruit,  Nuriel  over  hail,  Makturiel  over 
rocks,  Alpiel  over  fruit-bearing  trees,  Saroel  over  those 
which  do  not  bear  fruit,  and  Sandalfon  over  the  human 
race ;  and  under  each  of  these  there  are  subordinate 
angels.*  It  was  believed  that  there  were  two  angels  of 
Death,  one  for  those  who  died  out  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
who  was  an  evil  angel,  called  Samael  (and  at  other  times 
Satan,  Asmodeus,  &c.),  and  the  other,  who  presided  over 
the  dead  of  the  land  of  Israel,  the  holy  angel  Gabriel ; 
and  under  these  there  was  a  host  of  evil  spirits  and 
angela*  The  Jews  were  unanimous  in  asserting  that 
angels  superintend  the  various  operations  of  nature, 
although  there  is  some  diflFerence  in  the  names  assigned 
to  these  angels.'  The  Sohar  on  Numbers  states  that : 
"Michael,  Gabriel,  Nuriel,  Raphael  are  set  over  the 
four  elements,  water,  fire,  air,  earth."*  We  shall  pre- 
sently see  how  general  this  belief  regarding  angels  was 
amongst  the  Fathers,  but  it  is  also  expressed  in  the  New 
Testament  In  the  Apocalypse  there  appears  an  angel 
who  has  power  over  fire,*  and  in  another  place  four 
angels  have  power  to  hurt  the  earth  and  the  sea.^  The 
angels  were  likewise  the  instructors  of  men,  and  com- 
municated knowledge  to  the  Patriarchs.  The  angel 
Gabriel  taught  Joseph  the  seventy  languages  of  the 


'  Berith  Minucha,  p.  37,  1 ;  cf.  Tract.  Pesachin,  p.  118,  1,  2 ;  Sanhe- 
drin,  95,  2 ;  Eiaenmenger,  ib.  ii.  p.  378  ff. ;  O/rorer,  ib.  i.  p.  369.  The 
Targum  u]X)ii  1  Kings,  xix.  11,  12,  reads:  **  A  host  of  the  angols  of 
the  wind,  a  host  of  the  angels  of  commotion,  a  host  of  the  angels  of 
fire :  and  after  the  host  of  the  angels  of  fire,  the  voice  of  the  silent 
singers.*'    Lighi/oot,  Horsd  Heb.  et  Talm.  Works,  xii.,  p.  35. 

^  Bava  Mezia,  36,  1 ;  Saccah,  53,  1 ;  Bava  Bathra,  16,  1 ;  Eisenmenger, 
ib.  i.  p.  821  f.,  p.  854  ff. ;  Light/oot,  ib.  xii.  p.  428,  p.  507  f. ;  Schocttgen, 
Hone  Hob.  et  Talm.,  p.  935. 

'  a/rorer.  ib.  i.  p.  369.  <  p.  417;  0/rorer,  ib.  i.  p.  370. 

*  c.  xiv.  18.  •  c.  vii.  2,  cf.  ix.  11,  xix.  17, 
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earth.^  It  appears,  however,  that  there  was  one  lan- 
guage— the  Syriac — which  the  angels  do  not  understand, 
and  for  this  reason  men  were  not  permitted  to  pray  for 
things  needful,  in  that  tongue.*  Angels  are  appointed 
as  princes  over  the  seventy  nations  of  the  world; 
but  the  Jews  consider  the  angels  set  over  Gentile  nations 
merely  demons.^  The  Septuagint  translation  of  Deuter- 
onomy xxxii.  8,  introduces  the  statement  into  the  Old 
Testament.  Instead  of  the  Most  High,  when  he  divided 
to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  setting  the  bounds  of  the 
people  "according  to  the  number  of  the  Children  of 
Israel,*'  the  passage  becomes  "  according  to  the  number 
of  the  angels  of  God,"  (fcara  apidyLOv  ayyk\(t}v  0€ov). 
The  number  of  the  nations  was  fixed  at  seventy,  the 
number  of  the  souls  who  went  down  into  Egypt.*  The 
Jerusalem  Targum  on  Genesis  xi.  7,  8,  reads  as  follows : 
"  God  spake  to  the  seventy  angels  which  stand  before 
him :  Come,  let  us  go  down  and  confound  their  language 
that  they  may  not  understand  each  other.  And  the 
word  of  the  Lord  appeared  there  (at  Babel),  and  with 
the  seventy  angels,  according  to  the  seventy  nations,  and 
each  had  the  language  of  the  people  which  was  allotted 
to  him,  and  the  record  of  the  writing  in  his  hand,  and 
scattered  the  nations  from  thence  over  the  whole  earth, 
in  seventy  languages,  so  that  the  one  did  not  understand 
Avhat  the  other  said."®      Alichacl  was  the  angel  of  the 

'  Tract.  Sotah,  33,  1 ;  G/rorer,  ib,  i.  p.  366  ff ;  Eisenmenger,  ib,  ii.  p. 
365,  p.  374  f. 

»  Berachot,  c.  2,  Bab.  Schabath,  12,  2 ;  Sotah,  33,  1 ;  Liyht/oot,  ib. 
jci.  p.  22 ;  EUenmengeTy  ih.  i.  p.  675  f . ;  ii.  p.  392  f. 

*  Eisenmenger^  ib.  i.  p.  805  £P.,  p.  816  ff. 

*  Gen.  xlvi.  27,  Exod.  i.  5,  Deut.  x.  22.  Seventy  disciples  were  there- 
fore chosen  to  preach  the  Gospel,  Luke  x.  1  f.  Of  course  wo  need  not 
here  Speak  of  the  import  of  this  number. 

*  Cf.  Pirke  Elieser,  xxiv. ;  O/rorer,  ib.  i.  p.  370  f. ;  Eisenmenger,  ib.  i.  p. 
810. 
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people  of  Israel,*  and  he  is  always  set  in  the  highest 
place  amongst  the  angels,  and  often  called  the  High 
Priest  of  Heaven.*  It  was  believed  that  the  angels  of 
the  nations  fought  in  heaven  when  their  allotted  peoples 
made  war  on  earth.  We  see  an  allusion  to  this  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel,^  and  in  the  Apocalypse  there  is  *'  war 
in  heaven:  Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against  the 
dragon ;  and  the  dragon  fought,  and  his  angels,"*  The 
Jews  of  the  time  of  Jesus  not  only  held  that  there  were 
angels  set  over  the  nations,  but  also  that  each  indi\ddual 
had  a  guardian  angeL*  This  belief  appears  in  several 
places  in  the  New  Testament.  For  instance,  Jesus  is 
represented  as  saying  of  the  children  :  "  For  I  say  unto 
you  that  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."^  Again,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  when  Peter  is  delivered  from  prison  by  an 
angel,  and  comes  to  the  house  of  his  friends,  they  will 
not  believe  the  maid  Tvho  had  opened  the  gate  and  seen 
him,  but  say  :  "  It  is  his  angel :"  (6  ayyeXos  avrov  iaTip).'' 
The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  will  likewise 
be  remembered,  where  it  is  said  of  the  angels :  '*  Are  they 
not  all  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  for  ministry  on 
account  of  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation."* 
There  was  at  the  same  time  a  singular  belief  that  when 
any  person  went  into  the  private  closet,  the  guardian 
angel  remained  at  the  door  till  he  came  out  again,  and 
in  the  Talmud  a  prayer  is  given  for  strength  and  help 

"  Cf.  Daniel,  x.  21. 

•  Bab.  Menachoth,  110, 1 ;  Berachot,  4,  2;  Sohar,  Genes.,  fol.  17,  col. 
66;  Thosaphtah  Chollin,  ii.  6;  Jalkut  Bubeni,  80,  1,  99,  4;  Sevachim, 
62,  1 ;  O/rorer,  ib,  i.  p.  371  f. ;  Schoettgen,  »6.  p.  1219  ff. 

■  X.  10  ff.,  and  more  especially  verse  13.  *  c.  xii.  7. 

•  Hioros.  Targ.,  Oencs.  xxxiii.  10,  xlviii.  16.  •  Matth.  x^dii.  10. 
^  Acts  xii.  15.                                                              *»  Hob.  i.  14. 
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tinder  the  circumstaDces,  and  that  the  guardian  angel 
may  wait  while  the  person  is  there.  The  reason  why 
the  angel  does  not  enter  is  that  such  places  are  haunted 
by  demons.* 

The  belief  in  demons  at  the  time  of  Jesus  was  equally 
emphatic  and  comprehensive,  and  we  need  scarcely 
mention  that  the  New  Testament  also  is  full  of  it.^ 
They  are  in  the  air,  on  earth,  in  the  bodies  of  men  and 
animals,  and  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.^  They  are 
the  oflfepring  of  the  fallen  angels  who  loved  the  daughters 
of  men.*  They  have  wings  like  the  angels,  and  can  fly 
from  one  end  of  heaven  to  another ;  they  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  future,  like  the  angels,  by  listening 
behind  the  veil  of  the  Temple  of  God  in  heaven.* 
Tlieir  number  is  infinite.  The  earth  is  so  full  of  them 
that  if  man  had  power  to  see  he  could  not  exist,  on 
account  of  them  ;  there  are  more  demons  than  men,  and 
they  are  about  us  close  as  the  earth  thrown  up  out  of  a 
newly-made  grave.*  It  is  stated  that  each  man  has 
10,000  demons  at  his  right  hand,  and  1,000  on  his  left, 
and  the  passage  continues  :  "  The  crush  on  the  Sabbath 
in  the  Synagogue  arises  from  them,  also  the  dresses  of 
the  Rabbins  become  so  soon  old  and  torn  through  their 
rubbing  ;  in  like  manner  they  cause  tlie  tottering  of  the 

'  Hieros.  Beracliot,  ix.  5 ;  Bab.  Berachot,  60,  1 ;  Oittin,  70,  1 ;  Eiden- 
menger,  ib,  ii.  p.  449  f. ;  Q/rorer,  ib,  i.  p.  374  f. ;  Moise  Schwab,  Traits 
des  Berakhoth,  1871,  p.  169. 

'  Passing  over  the  Gospels,  which  are  fall  of  it,  cf.  1  Cor.  x.  20,  21 ; 
James  ii.  19;  1  Tim.  iv.  1;  Eph.  ii.  2,  cf.  iv.  12;  Eev.  ix.  20,  xvi.  14,  xviii.  2. 

'  Eisenmenger,  ib.  ii.  p.  437  f. 

*  lb.  i.  p.  380  f. 

*  Bab.  Chagigah,  16,  1 ;  cf.  Sohar,  Theramah,  Aboth  R.  Nathan,  o. 
36  ;  Schoettgerif  ib.  p.  1049.     Eisenmenger,  ib.  ii.  p.  415. 

*  Borachot,  6,  1  ;  Sohar,  Genes,  p.  171 ;  ib.  Numbers,  p.  291 ;  Eisen- 
rnfttgtr,  ib.  ii.  p.  446,  p.  461  f. ;  Mofye  Schwab,  Traite  des  Berakhoth,  1871, 
p.  239. 
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feet  He  who  wishes  to  discover  these  spirits  must  take 
sifted  ashes  and  strew  them  about  his  bed,  and  in  the 
morning  he  will  perceive  their  footprints  upon  them  like  a 
cock's  tread.  If  any  one  wish  to  see  them,  he  must  take 
the  afterbirth  of  a  black  cat,  w'hich  has  been  littered  by  a 
first-born  black  cat,  whose  mother  was  also  a  first-birth, 
bum  and  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  put  some  of  it  in 
his  eyes,  and  he  will  see  them/'^  Sometimes  demons 
assume  the  form  of  a  goat.  Evil  spirits  fly  chiefly 
during  the  darkness,  for  they  are  children  of  night.* 
For  this  reason  the  Talmud  states  that  men  are  forbidden 
to  gi'eet  any  one  by  night,  lest  it  might  be  a  devil,^ 
or  to  go  out  alone  even  by  day,  but  much  more  by  night, 
into  solitary  places.*  It  was  likewise  forbidden  for  any 
man  to  sleep  alone  in  a  house,  because  any  one  so  doing 
would  be  seized  by  the  she-devil  Lilitli,  and  die.* 
Further,  no  man  should  drink  water  by  night  on 
account  of  the  demon  Schafriri,  the  angel  of  blindness.^ 
An  evil  spirit  descended  on  any  one  going  into  a  cemeteiy 
by  night.^  A  necromancer  is  defined  as  one  who  fasts 
and  lodges  at  night  amongst  tombs  in  order  that  the 


>  Bab.  Berachot,  6,  1.  In  the  Tract.  Qittin  (G8,  2)  of  the  Talmud, 
Asmodeus  is  represented  as  coming  to  Solomon*s  wiyes  by  night,  with 
slippers  on  to  conceal  his  cocVs  feet.  Eisenmengtry  ih,  i.  p.  356,  p. 
424  f. ;  ii.  p.  446 ;  Ofrorer,  ib.  i.  pp.  407,  409 ;  Mi/Ue  Schtmb,  Ti-aite  des 
Berakhoth,  1871,  p.  239  f. 

•  Sohar,  Exod.,  f.  67,  col.  267 ;    Schoettgen,  ib,  p.  316;  cf.  Ephes.,  vi.  12. 

•  Sanhedrin,  44,  1 ;  Mogillah,  3, 1 ;  Q/rorer,  %b,  i.  p.  408 ;  Eiseumenger, 
ib,  ii.  p.  452. 

•  Sohar,  Genes.,  387 ;  Ei/tenmenger,  ib,  ii.  p.  451  f. 
»  Schabbath,  151,  2. 

•  Pesachim,  112,  1  ;  Avoda  Sara,  12,  2;  Eisenmejiger,  ib,  i.  p.  426  f. ; 
ii.  p.  452. 

7  Chagigah,  3,  2;  Trumoth,  40,  2;  Bava  Bathra,  100,  2;  Bab.  Sanhe- 
drin, 65,  2 ;  LightfoU,  ib,  xi.  pp.  160,  170,  xii.  pp.  134,  349 ;  Qfrdr&Ty  ib. 
i.  p.  408. 
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evil  spirit  may  come  upon  him.*  Demons,  however, 
take  more  especial  delight  in  foul  and  offensive  places, 
and  an  evil  spirit  inhabits  every  private  closet  in  the 
world.^  Demons  haunt  deserted  placesf,  ruins,  graves, 
and  certain  kinds  of  trees.'  We  find  indications  of 
these  superstitions  throughout  the  Gospels.  The  pos- 
sessed are  represented  as  dwelling  among  the  tombs,  and 
being  driven  by  the  unclean  spirits  into  the  wilderness, 
and  the  demons  can  find  no  rest  in  clean  places.^ 
Demons  also  frequented  springs  and  fountains.*  The 
episode  of  the  angel  who  was  said  to  descend  at  certain 
seasons  and  trouble  the  water  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda, 
so  that  he  who  first  stepped  in  was  cured  of  what- 
ever disease  he  had,  may  be  mentioned  here  in  passing, 
although  the  passage  is  not  found  in  the  older  MSS. 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,*  and  it  was  certainly  a  late  inter- 
polation. There  were  demons  who  hurt  those  who  did 
not  wash  their  hands  before  meat.  "  Shibta  is  an  evil 
spirit  which  sits  upon  men's  hands  in  the  night ; 
and  if  any  touch  his  food  with  unwashen  hands,  that 
spirit  sits  upon  that  food,  and  there  is  danger  from  it.''^ 
The  demon  Asmodeus  is  frequently  called  the  king  of 
the  devils,®  and  it  was  believed  that  he  tempted  peojjle 
to  apostatize ;  he  it  was  who  enticed  Noah  into  his 
drunkenness,  and  led  Solomon  into  sin.^     He  is  repre- 

'  Bab.  Sanbedrin,  65,  2;  Light/oot,  %h.  xi.  p.  170,  xii.  p.  134  f. 

*  Bab.  Schabbatb,  67,  1 ;  Bab.  Beracbot,  62,  1 ;  Eisenmenger,  ib.  ii.  p. 
449  f. ;  Schwaby  Traits  des  Berakbotb,  p.  495  f. 

'  Bab.  Boracbot,  3,  1 ;  Pesacbim,  iii.  2,  Targ.  Hieros.  Deut.  xxx.  10 ; 
Schwab,  ib.  p.  227. 

*  Matt.  viii.  28,  xii.  43  ;  Mark  v.  3,  5 ;  Luko  viii.  27,  29,  xi.  24  f. 

*  Vajicra  Kabba,  §  24 ;  Lightfoot,  ib.  xii.  p.  282. 

*  Jobn  V.  3,  4. 

~  Bab.  Taanitb,  20,  2 ;  Sobar,  Berescbitb ;  Light/oot,  ib.  xi.  p.  215. 
»  Qittin,  68,  1.  •  Lightfool,  ib.  xii.  p.  111. 
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sented  as  alternately  ascending  to  study  in  the  School  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  descending  to  study  in  the 
school  of  the  earth.^  The  injury  of  the  human  race 
in  every  possible  way  was  believed  to  be  the  chief  de- 
light of  evil  spirits.  Tlie  Talmud  and  other  Rabbinical 
writings  are  full  of  references  to  demoniacal  possession, 
but  we  need  not  enter  into  details  upon  this  point,  as  the 
New  Testament  itself  presents  sufficient  evidence  regard- 
ing it.  Not  only  one  evil  spirit  could  enter  into  a  bod)^ 
but  many  took  possession  of  the  same  individual.  There 
are  many  instances  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  such  as 
Mary  Magdalene,  "  out  of  whom  went  seven  demons," 
(Sat/ioi^ia  cTrra),*  and  the  man  whose  name  was 
Legion,  l)ecause  '*  many  demons  "  (Sat/xoi^ca  TroXXa)  were 
entered  into  him.'  Demons  likewise  entered  into  the 
bodies  of  animals,  and  in  the  narrative  to  which  we  have 
just  referred,  the  demons,  on  being  expelled  from  the 
man,  request  to  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  herd  of 
swine,  which,  being  permitted,  "  the  demons  went  out  of 
the  man  into  the  swine,  and  the  herd  ran  violently  down 
the  cliff  into  the  lake,  and  were  drowned,"*  the  evil 
spirits  as  usual  taking  pleasure  only  in  the  destruction 


*  Gittin,  68,  1 ;  Eisenmenger,  ib.  i.  p.  351.  SchoeiUjm,  ib,  p.  1233,  §  iv. 
Schoettgen  gives  minnte  details  from  the  Talmud,  &c.,  regarding  the 
"  Aoademia  Celesti,"  its  constitution,  and  the  questions  discussed  in  it. 
pp.  1230 — 1236.  The  representation  of  Satan  in  the  Book  of  Job,  will  not 
be  forgotten. 

'  Luke  yiii.  2 ;  cf.  Mark  xvi.  9. 

'  Luke  yiii.  30  ff.  The  name  Legion  does  not  only  express  a  great 
number,  but  to  the  word  was  attached  the  idea  of  an  unclean  company, 
for  a  Legion  passing  from  place  to  place  and  entering  a  house  rendered  it 
*' unclean.''  The  reason  was  :  "For  there  is  no  legion  which  hath  not 
some  carcaphelion "  {KapaK€<f>dkTi)t  that  is  to  say,  the  skin  of  the  head 
pulled  off  from  a  dead  person,  and  used  for  enchantments.  Cf.  Chollin, 
123,  1 ;  LxgUfoGty  ib,  xi.  p.  394. 

*  Luke  yiii.  33. 
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and  injury  of  man  and  beast.  Besides  "possession," 
all  the  diseases  of  men  and  animals  were  ascribed  to 
the  action  of  the  devil  and  of  demons.*  In  the  Gos- 
pels, for  instance,  the  woman  with  a  spirit  of  infiimity, 
who  was  bowed  together  and  could  not  lift  herself  up, 
is  described  as  "  bound  by  Satan,"  although  the  case  was 
not  one  of  demoniacal  possession.^ 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  universality  of  the 
belief  in  demons  and  their  influence  over  the  human 
race,  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Jesus  occupied  themselves 
much  with  the  means  of  conjuring  them.  "  There 
was  hardly  any  people  in  the  whole  world,"  we  have 
already  heard  from  a  great  Hebrew  scholar,  "  that  more 
used,  or  were  more  fond  of  amulets,. charms,  mutterings, 
exorcisms,  and  all  kinds  of  enchantments."  ^  Schoettgen 
bears  similar  testimony  :  "  Caeterum  judaeos  magicis 
ai-tibus  admodum  deditos  esse,  notissimum  est.''*  All 
competent  scholars  are  agreed  upon  this  point,  and  the 
Talmud  and  Rabbinical  writings  are  fuU  of  it.  The 
exceeding  prevalence  of  such  arts  alone  proves  the 
existence  of  the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition. 
There  are  elaborate  rules  in  the  Talmud  with  regard  to 
dreams,  both  as  to  how  they  are  to  be  obtained  and  how 
interpreted.®     Fasts   were  enjoined   in  order  to  secure 

»  Bab.  Joma,  83,  2 ;  Bab.  Gittin,  67,  2 ;  Hieros.  Schabbath,  14,  3 ; 
Miscbna,  Gittin,  vii.  1;  Gemara,  67,  2;  Sobar,  G^nes.,  42;  Ofrlyrer,  ib. 
i.  p.  411  f. ;  Eiaenmenger,  ib,  ii.  p.  454;  Lightfoot,  ib,  xi.,  p.  237,  f., 
xii  p.  134  f.  Shibta,  whom  we  have  already  met  with,  was  said  to  take 
hold  of  the  necks  of  infants,  and  to  dry  up  and  contract  their  neryes. 
Aruch,  in  Shibta  ;  Light/ootf  ib.  xi.  p.  237. 

«  Luke  xiii.   11  ff.;  cf.  Mark  ix.  25;    Matt.  xii.  22,  ix.  32;    Luk 
xi.  14. 

'  Light/oot,  ib.  xi.  p.  298. 

*  Horse  Hebr.  et  Talm.  p.  474;  cf.  Edzard^  Ayoda  Sara,  ii.  pp.  311 — 
356  ;  Q/i-orer,  ib.  i.  p.  413. 

*  Bab.  Berachot,  56  ff. ;  Schwab^  Traits  des  Berakhoth,  p.  457  ff. 
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good  dreams,  and  these  fasts  were  not  only  observed  by 
the  ignorant,  but  also  by  the  principal  Kabbins,  and  they 
were  permitted  even  on  the  Sabbath,  which  was  milawful 
in  other  cases,*  Indeed,  the  interpretation  of  dreams 
became  a  public  profession.^  It  would  be  impossible 
within  our  limits  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
general  superstition  prevalent  amongst  the  Jews  regard- 
ing things  and  actions  lucky  and  unlucky,  or  the  minute 
particulars  in  regard  to  every  common  art  prescribed  for 
safety  against  demons  and  evil  influences  of  all  kin<ls. 
Nothing  was  considered  indifferent  or  too  trifling,  and 
the  danger  from  the  most  tri\nal  movements  or  omissions 
to  which  men  were  supposed  to  be  exposed  from  the 
malignity  of  evil  spirits  was  believed  to  be  great.^ 
Amulets,  consisting  of  roots,  or  pieces  of  paper  with 
charms  written  upon  them,  were  himg  round  the  neck 
of  the  sick,  and  considered  efficacious  for  their  cure. 
Charms,  mutterings,  and  spells  were  commonly  said  over 
wounds,  against  unlucky  meetings,  to  make  people  sleep, 
to  heal  diseases,  and  to  avert  enchantments.*  The 
Talmud  gives  forms  of  enchantments  against  mad  dogs 
for  instance,  against  the  demon  of  blindness,  and  the 
like,  as  well  as  formulae  for  averting  the  evil  eye  and 
mutterings  over  diseases.*  So  common  was  the  practice 
of  sorcery  and  magic  that  the  Talmud  enjoins  "That 
the  senior  who  is  chosen  into  the  Council  ought  to  be 

>  Bab.  Sohabbath,  11,  1 ;  Berachot,  14,  1 ;  Light/oot,  %b,  xi.  p.  299  f., 
p.  163. 

'  Bab.  Berachot,  65,  2,  56,  1 ;  Maasar  Sheni,  52,  2,  3 ;  Light/oot,  ib. 
zi.  p.  300 ;  Schwab,  Traits  des  Berakhoth,  p.  457  ff. 

'  See,  for  iustance,  Bab.  Berachot,  61, 1 ;  Schwab,  Traite  des  Berakhoth, 
p.  433  f. 

*  Light/oot,  ib.  xi.  p.  301  f. 

*  See  references,  Light/oot,  ib.  xi.  p.  301 ;  Bab.  Berachot,  57,  2,  &c. ; 
Schwab,  ib,  p.  302,  p.  456  f.,  &c.,  &c 
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skilled  in  the  arts  of  astrologers,  jugglers,  diviners, 
sorcerers,  &c.,  that  he  may  be  able  to  judge  of  those 
who  are  guilty  of  the  same."  ^  Numerous  cases  are  re- 
corded of  persons  destroyed  by  means  of  sorcery.'  The 
Jewish  women  were  particularly  addicted  to  sorcery,  and 
indeed  the  Talmud  declares  that  they  had  generally 
fallen  into  it.'  The  New  Testament  bears  abundant 
testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  magic  and  exorcism  at 
the  time  at  w^hich  its  books  were  written.  In  the 
Gospels,  Jesus  is  represented  as  arguing  wuth  the  Phari- 
sees, who  accuse  him  of  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub, 
the  prince  of  the  devils.  "  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out 
the  demons  (ra  Sat/xdi'ta)  by  whom  do  your  sons  cast  them 
out  ?     Therefore  let  them  be  your  judges."  * 

The  thoroughness  and  universality  of  the  Jewish 
popular  belief  in  demons  and  evil  spirits,  and  in  the 
]>ower  of  magic,  is  exhibited  in  the  ascription  to  Solomon, 
the  monarch  in  whom  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the 
nation  attained  its  culminating  point,  of  the  character 
of  a  powerful  magician.  The  most  effectual  forms  of 
invocation  and  exorcism,  and  the  most  potent  spells  of 
magic,  were  said  to  have  been  composed  by  him,  and 
thus  the  grossest  superstition  of  the  nation  acquired  the 
sanction  of  their  wisest  king.  Kabbinical  writings  are 
never  weary  of  enlarging  upon  the  magical  power  and 
knowledge  of  Solomon.  He  was  represented  as  not  only 
king  of  the  whole  earth,  but  also  as  reigning  over  devils 
and  evil  spirits,  and  having  the  power  of  expelUng  them 
from  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  and  also  of  deliver- 

'  Light/oot,  ib.  xi.  p.  301. 

'  Hieroe.  Schab.,  14,  3;  Sanhedr.,  18,  3;  Light/oot,  ih.  xi.  p.  301  f. 
3  Hieros.  Saohedr.,  23,  3;  Bab.  Sanhedr.,  44,  2;  Bab.  Berachot,  53, 1  3 
Liffhtfoot,  ih,  xi.  p.  302 ;  O/rorer,  ib,  i.  p.  413 ;  Schwab,  ib,  p.  444. 

<  Matt.  xii.  27  ;   cf.  Luke  xi.  19,  ix.  49 ;  Mark  yiii.  38 ;  Acts  xix.  13  ft. 
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ing  people  to  them,*  It  was  indeed  believed  that  the 
two  demons  Asa  and  Asael  taught  Solomon  all  wisdom 
and  all  arts.'  The  Talmud  narrates  many  instances  of 
his  power  over  evil  spirits,  and  amongst  others  how  he 
made  them  assist  in  building  the  Temple.  Solomon 
desired  to  have  the  help  of  the  worm  Schamir  for  pre- 
paring the  stones  for  the  sacred  building,  and  he 
conjured  up  a  devil  and  a  she-devil  to  inform  him  where 
Schamir  was  to  be  found.  They  referred  him  to 
Asmodeus,  whom  the  King  craftily  captured,  and  by 
whom  he  was  informed  that  Schamir  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Prince  of  the  Seas,  and  Asmodeus  further 
told  him  how  he  might  be  secured.  By  his  means 
the  Temple  was  built,  but,  from  the  moment  it  was 
destroyed,  Schamir  for  ever  disappeared.'  It  was  like- 
wise believed  that  one  of  the  Chambers  of  the  second 
Temple  was  built  by  a  magician  called  Parvah,  by 
means  of  magic*  The  Talmud  narrates  many  stories 
of  miracles  performed  by  various  Rabbins.* 

The  Jewish  historian,  Josephus,infonnsus  that,  amongst 
other  gifts,  God  bestowed  upon  King  SoJomon  know- 
ledge of  the  way  to  expel  Demons,  an  art  which  is  useful 
and  salutary  for  mankind.  He  composed  incantations 
by  which  diseases  are  cured,  and  he  left  behind  him 

'  Qittin,  68,  1,2 ;  Saccah,  53,  1 ;  Eiaenmenger,  ib.  i.  pp.  355,  358;  ii. 
pp.  416,  440;  Light/oot,  ih,  xii.  p.  428. 

*  Eiaenmenger,  tb,  i.  p.  361  f. 

»  Gittin,  68,  1,  2;  Sotah,  48,  2. 

Eisenmenger,  ib.  I  p.  350  ff. ;  0/rorer,  ib.  i.  p.  414  f.  ;  Buxtarf,  Loxio. 
Talmud,  p.  24,  53.  Moses  is  also  said  to  have  made  use  of  Schamir. 
FabriciuBy  Cod.  Vet.  Test.,  ii.  p.  119. 

*  Gloss  on  Middoth,  cap.  5,  hal.  3  ;  LxgUfoot,  ib.  xi.  p.  301. 

*  Bava  Mezia,  59, 1,  2;  Bab.  Berachot,  33,  34,  54, 1 ;  Hieros.  Sanhedr., 
25,  4;  Bab.  Taanith.  24;  Juchas,  20,  1;  56,  2;  Light/oot,  ib,  xi.  p.  301  f.; 
Eitenmenger,  ib.  i.  14  f. ;  Schtvah,  ib.  p.  358  ff.,  p.  448  f. 
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forms  of  exorcism  by  which  demons  may  be  so  eflFectually 
expelled  that  they  never  return,  a  method  of  cure, 
Josephus  adds,  which  is  of  great  efficacy  to  his  own 
day.  He  himself  had  seen  a  countryman  of  his  own, 
named  Eliezer,  release  people  possessed  of  devils  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and  his  sons,  and 
of  his  army.  He  put  a  ring  containing  one  of  the  roots 
prescribed  by  Solomon  to  the  nose  of  the  demoniac,  and 
drew  the  demon  out  by  his  nostrils,  and,  in  the  name  of 
Solomon,  and  reciting  one  of  his  incantations,  he  adjured 
it  to  return  no  more.  In  order  to  demonstrate  to  the 
spectators  that  he  had  the  power  to  cast  out  devils, 
Eliezer  was  accustomed  to  set  a  vessel  full  of  water  a 
little  way  oflF,  and  he  commanded  the  demon  as  he  left 
the  body  of  the  man  to  overturn  it,  by  which  means, 
says  Josephus,  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  Solomon  were 
made  very  manifest.*  Jewish  Kabbins  generally  were 
known  as  powerful  exorcisors,  practising  the  art  according 
to  the  formula  of  their  great  monarch.  Justin  Martyr 
reproaches  his  Jewish  opponent,  Tryphon,  with  the  fact 
that  his  countrymen  use  the  same  art  as  the  Gentiles, 
and  exorcise  with  fumigations  and  charms  (fcarixSco-ftot), 
and  he  shows  the  common  belief  in  demoniacal  influence 
when  he  asserts  that,  while  Jewish  exorcists  cannot 
overcome  demons  by  such  means,  or  even  by  exorcising 
them  in  the  name  of  their  Kings,  Prophets,  or  Patriarchs, 
though  he  admits  that  they  might  do  so  if  they  adjured 
them  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  yet  Christians  at  once  subdued  demons  by 
exorcising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God.*  The 
Jew  and  the  Christian  were  quite  agreed  that  demons 

*  Antiq.,  viii.  2,  §  6. 

^  Dial.  c.  Tryph.,  85  ;  cf.  ApoL,  ii.  6 ;  Acts  xix.  13  S. 
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were  to  be  exorcised,  and  merely  differed  as  to  the 
formula  of  exorcism.  Josephus  gives  an  account  of  a 
root  potent  against  evil  spirits.  It  is  called  Baaras,  and 
is  flame-coloured,  and  in  the  evening  sends  out  flashes 
like  lightning.  It  is  certain  death  to  touch  it,  except 
under  peculiar  conditions.  One  mode  of  securing  it  is 
to  dig  down  till  the  smaller  part  of  the  root  is  exposed, 
and  then  to  attach  the  root  to  a  dog's  tail.  When  the 
dog  tries  to  follow  its  master  from  the  place,  and  pulls 
violently,  the  root  is  plucked  up,  and  may  then  be  safely 
handled,  but  the  dog  instantly  dies,  as  the  man  would 
have  done  had  he  plucked  it  up  himself.  When  the  root 
is  brought  to  sick  people  it  at  once  expels  demons.* 
According  to  Josephus,  demons  are  the  spirits  of  the 
wicked  dead ;  they  enter  into  the  bodies  of  the  living, 
who  die,  unless  succour  be  speedily  obtained.  This 
theory,  however,  was  not  general,  demons  being  com- 
monly considered  the  offspring  of  the  fallen  angels  and 
of  the  daughters  of  men. 

The  Jewish  historian  gives  a  serious  account  of  the 
preternatural  portents  which  warned  the  Jews  of  the 
approaching  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  he  laments  the 
infatuation  of  the  people,  who  disregarded  these  Divine 
denunciations.  A  star  in  the  shape  of  a  sword,  and 
also  a  comet,  stood  over  the  doomed  city  for  the 
space  of  a  whole  year.  Then  at  the  fea^t  of  un- 
leavened bread,  before  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews  which 
preceded  the  war,  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  night  a 
great  light  shone  round  the  altar  and  the  Temple, 
so  that  for  half  an  hour  it  seemed  as  though  it  were 
brilliant  daylight.  At  the  same  festival  other  super- 
natural  warnings  were  given.     A  heifer,   as   she  was 

*  De  Bello  Jud.,  vii.  6,  §  3.  '  De  Bello  Jud.,  vii.  6,  §  3. 
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led  by  the  high  priest  to  be  sacrificed,  brought  forth 
a  lamb  in  the  Temple ;  moreover,  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
inner  court  of  the  Temple,  which  was  of  brass,  and  so 
ponderous  that  twenty  men  had  much  difficulty  in 
closing  it,  and  which  was  fastened  by  heavy  bolts 
descending  deep  into  the  solid  stone  floor,  was  seen  to 
open  of  its  own  accord,  about  the  sixth  hour  of  the 
night.  The  ignorant  considered  some  of  these  events 
good  omens,  but  the  priests  interpreted  them  as  portents 
of  evil  Another  prodigious  phenomenon  occurred, 
which  Josephus  supposes  would  be  considered  incredible 
were  it  not  reported  by  those  who  saw  it,  and  were  the 
subsequent  events  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
such  portents :  before  sunset,  chariots  and  troops  of 
soldiers  in  armour  were  seen  among  the  clouds,  moving 
about,  and  surrounding  cities.  And  further,  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  as  the  priests  were  entering  the  inner  court 
of  the  Temple  to  perform  their  sacred  duties,  they  felt 
an  earthquake,  and  heard  a  great  noise,  and  then  the 
sound  as  of  a  great  multitude  saying,  "  Let  us  remove 
hence/'  *  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  Josephus  as  to  the  reality  of  any  of  these  wonders. 

If  we  turn  to  Patristic  literature  we  find  everywhere 
the  same  superstitions  and  the  same  theories  of  angelic 
agency  and  demoniacal  interference  in  cosmical  phe- 
nomena. According  to  Justin  Martyr,  after  God  had 
made  the  world  and  duly  regulated  the  elements  and 
the  rotation  of  the  seasons,  he  committed  man  and  all 
things  under  heaven  to  the  care  of  angels.  Some  of  these 
angels,  however,  proved  unworthy  of  this  charge,  and, 
led  away  by  love  of  the  daughters  of  men,  begat  children, 
who  are  the  demons  who   have  corrupted  the  human 

*  De  BeUo  Jud.,  vi.  5,  §  3. 
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race,  partly  by  magical  writings  (Sta  fiayiKcov  ypat^v) 
and  partly  by  fears  and  punishments,  and  who  have  in- 
troduced wars,  murders,  and  other  evils  amongst  them, 
which  are  ignorantly  ascribed  by  poets  to  God  himself.^ 
He  considers  that  demoniacs  are  possessed  and  tortured 
by  the  souls  of  the  wicked  dead,^  and  he  represents  evil 
spirits  as  watching  to  seize  the  soul  at  death.'  The 
food  of  the  angels  is  manna.*  The  angels,  says  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  serve  God  in  the  administration  of  earthly 
affairs.*  The  host  of  angels  and  of  gods  {d^S)v)  is 
placed  under  subjection  to  the  Logos. ^  Presiding  angels 
are  distributed  over  nations  and  cities,  and  perhaps  are 
also  deputed  to  individuals,'^  and  it  is  by  their  agency, 
either  visible  or  invisible,  that  God  gives  all  good 
things.®  He  accuses  the  Greeks  of  plagiarising  their 
miracles  from  the  Bible,  and  he  argues  that  if  certain 
powers  do  move  the  winds  and  distribute  showers,  they 
are  agents  subject  to  God.^  Clement  affirms  that  the 
Son  gave  philosophy  to  the  Greeks  by  means  of  the 
inferior  angels,^®  and  argues  that  it  is  absurd  to  attribute 
it  to  the  deviL"  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  that  the  Greek  poets  were  inspired  by 
demons.'^  Athenagoras  states,  as  one  of  the  principal 
points  of  belief  among  Christians,  that  a  multitude  of 
angels  and  ministers  are  distributed  and  appointed  by 

*  ApoL,  ii.  6;  cf.  Apol.  i.  5,  14.  •  Apol.,  i.  18. 

»  Dial.  c.  Trypb.,  105  «  Dial.,  57,  cf.  131. 

'  Stromata,  vii.  1,  §  3.  •  Strom.,  vii.  2,  §  5. 

'  Strom.,  vii.  2,  §  6,  yi.  17,  §  157.  •  Strom.,  vi.  17,  §  161. 

•  Strom.,  vi.  3,  §  30.  »«  Strom.,  vii.  2,  §  6. 
»  Strom,  vi.  17,  §  159. 

"  Ad  Antolycnm,  ii.  8.  Theophilus  sees  the  punishment  of  the  serpent 
in  the  repulsive  way  in  which  he  crawls  on  his  belly  and  eats  the  dust. 
This  and  the  pains  of  women  in  childbirth  are  proofs  of  the  ti-uth  of  the 
account  of  the  fall  in  Genesis.    Ad  Autol.,  ii.  23. 
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the  Logos  to  occupy  themselves  about  the  elements,  and 
the  heavens,  and  the  universe  and  the  things  in  it,  and 
the  regulating  of  the  whole.*  For  it  is  the  duty  of  tho 
angels  to  exercise  providence  over  all  that  God  has 
created  ;  so  that  God  may  have  the  universal  care  of  the 
whole,  but  the  several  parts  be  ministered  to  by  the 
angels  appointed  over  them.  There  is  freedom  of  will 
amongst  the  angels  as  among  human  beings,  and  some 
of  the  angels  abused  their  trust,  and  fell  through  love  of 
the  daughters  of  men,  of  whom  were  begotten  those  who 
are  called  Giants.^  These  angels  who  have  fallen  from 
heaven  busy  themselves  about  the  air  and  the  earth ;  and 
the  souls  of  the  Giants,'  which  are  the  demons  that  roam 
about  the  world,  work  evil  according  to  their  respective 
natures.*  There  are  powers  which  exercise  dominion 
over  matter,  and  by  means  of  it,  and  more  especially 
one,  who  is  opposed  to  God.  This  Prince  of  matter 
exerts  authority  and  control  in  opposition  to  the  good 
designed  by  God.*  Demons  are  greedy  for  sacrificial 
odours  and  the  blood  of  the  victims,  which  they  lick ; 
and  they  influence  the  multitude  to  idolatry  by  inspiring 
thoughts  and  visions  which  seem  to  come  from  idols  and 
statues.*  According  to  Tatian,  God  made  everything 
which  is  good,  but  the  wickedness  of  demons  perverts 
the  productions  of  nature  for  bad  purposes,  and  the  evil 
in  these  is  due  to  demons  and  not  to  God.^  None  of  the 
demons  have  bodies  ;  they  are  spiritual,  like  fire  or  air, 
and  can  only  be  seen  by  those  in  whom  the  Spirit  of 

^  Legatio  pro  Christ.,  x.,  cf.  xxiv.  ^  Legatio  pro  Christ.,  xxiv. 

'  It  is  said  in  the  Clementine  Recog^nitions,  that  the  giants  were  bom  in 
the  ninth  generation  of  the  human  race,  and  that  their  bones  are  stiU 
preserved  in  some  places;  i.  29,  cf.  Clement.  Hom.y  yiii.  15. 

*  Leg.  p.  Christ.,  xxv.  '  lb,,  xxiv.,  xxv. 

•  lb,,  xxvi.,  xxvii.  '  Orat.  ad  Qnecos,  12. 
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God  dwells.  They  attack  men  by  means  of  lower  forms 
of  matter,  and  come  to  them  whenever  they  are  diseased, 
and  sometimes  they  cause  disorders  of  the  body,  but 
when  they  are  struck  by  the  power  of  the  word  of  God 
they  flee  in  terror,  and  the  sick  person  is  healed.* 
Various  kinds  of  roots,  and  the  relations  of  bones  and 
sinews,  are  the  material  elements  throu<];h  which  demons 
work.*  Some  of  those  who  are  called  gods  by  the 
Greeks,  but  are  in  reality  demons,  passoss  the  bodies  of 
certain  men,  and  then  by  publicly  leaving  them  they 
destroy  the  disease  they  themselves  had  created,  and  the 
sick  are  restored  to  health.'  Demons,  says  Cyprian  of 
Carthage,  lurk  under  consecrated  statues,  and  inspire 
false  oracles,  and  control  the  lots  and  omens.*  They 
enter  into  human  bodies  and  feign  various  maladies  in 
order  to  induce  men  to  offer  sacrifices  for  their  recovery, 
that  they  may  gorge  themselves  with  the  fumes,  and 
then  they  heal  them.  They  are  really  the  authors  of  the 
miracles  attributed  to  heathen  deities.* 

TertuUian  enters  into  minute  details  regarding  angels 
and  demons.  Demons  are  the  offspring  of  the  fallen 
angels,  and  their  work  is  the  destruction  of  the  human 
race.  Tliey  inflict  diseases  and  other  painful  calamities 
upon  our  bodies,  and  lead  astray  our  souls.  From  their 
wonderful  subtleness  and  tenuity  they  find  their  way 
into  both  parts  of  our  composition.  Their  spirituality 
enables  them  to  do  much  harm  to  men,  for  being  invi- 
sible and  impalpable  they  appear  rather  in  their  effects 

'  Orat.  ad  Graecos,  16.  '  /ft.,  17. 

• /6.,  18;  cf.  TertuUian,  Apol.,  §  22;  Origtn  Contra  Cels.,  viii. 
31  f. 

*  Cf.  Tertullian,  De  Spectaculis,  §  12,  13,  Clem.  Rea^ig.  iv.  19  ff. 

'  Cyprian^  De  Idol.  Vanitato,  §  7 ;  cf.  Alinuiius  Felix,  Octavius,  §  27  ; 
TertuUian,  Apol.,  22 ;  Ettsebius,  Pnep.  Evaiig.,  vii.  16. 
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than  their  action.  They  blight  the  apples  and  the 
grain  while  in  the  flower,  as  by  some  mysterious  poison 
in  the  breeze,  and  kill  them  in  the  bud,  or  nip  them 
before  they  are  ripe,  as  though  in  some  inexpressible  way 
the  tainted  air  poured  forth  its  pestilential  breath.  In 
the  same  way  demons  and  angels  breathe  into  the  soul 
and  excite  its  corruptions,  and  especially  mislead  men  by 
inducing  them  to  sacrifice  to  false  deities  in  order  that 
they  may  thus  obtain  their  peculiar  food  of  fumes  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Every  spirit,  whether  angel  or  demon, 
has  wings ;  therefore  they  are  everywhere  in  a  moment. 
The  whole  world  is  but  otie  place  to  them,  and  all  that 
takes  place  anywhere  they  can  know  and  report  with 
equal  facility.  Their  swiftness  is  believed  to  be  divine 
because  their  substance  is  unknown,  and  thus  they  seek 
to  be  considered  the  authors  of  effects  which  they  merely 
report,  as,  indeed,  they  sometimes  are  of  the  evil,  but 
never  of  the  good.  They  gather  intimations  of  the 
future  from  hearing  the  Prophets  read  aloud,  and  set 
themselves  up  as  rivals  of  the  true  God  by  stealing  his 
divinations.  From  inhabiting  the  air,  and  from  their 
proximity  to  the  stars  and  commerce  with  the  clouds, 
they  know  the  preparation  of  celestial  phenomena,  and 
promise  beforehand  the  rains  which  they  already  feel 
coming.  They  are  very  kind  in  reference  to  the  cure  of 
diseases,  Tcrtullian  ironically  says,  for  they  first  make 
j)eople  ill,  and  then,  by  way  of  performing  a  miracle,  they 
prescribe  remedies  either  novel  or  contrary  to  common 
experience,  and  then,  removing  the  cause,  they  are 
believed  to  have  healed  the  sick.'  If  any  one  possessed 
by  a  demon  be  brought  before  a  tribunal,  Tcrtullian 
affirms  that  the  evil  spirit  when  ordered  by  a  Christian 

*  Tertrdlian,  Apologeticus,  §  22,  cf.  23,  ad  Scapulum,  §  2. 
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will  at  once  confess  that  he  is  a  demon,*  The  fallen 
angels  were  the  discoverers  of  astrology  and  magic.^ 
Unclean  spirits  hover  over  waters  in  imitation  of  the 
brooding  (gestatio)  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  begin- 
ning, as,  for  instance,  over  dark  fountains  and  solitary 
streams,  and  cisterns  in  baths  and  dwelling  houses,  and 
similar  places,  which  are  said  to  carry  one  oflf  (rapere), 
that  is  to  say  by  the  force  of  the  evil  spirit.'  The  fallen 
angels  disclosed  to  the  world  unknown  material  sub- 
stances, and  various  arts,  such  as  metallurgy,  the  proper- 
ties of  herbs,  incantations,  and  interpretation  of  the 
stars;  and  to  women  specially  they  revealed  all  the 
secrets  of  personal  adornment.*  There  is  scarcely  any 
man  who  is  not  attended  by  a  demon ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  untimely  and  violent  deaths,  which  are 
attributed  to  accidents,  are  really  caused  by  demons.* 
Those  who  go  to  theatres  may  become  specially  accessible 
to  demons.  There  is  the  instance,  the  Lord  is  witness 
{domine  teste),  of  the  woman  who  went  to  the  theatre 
and  came  back  possessed  by  a  demon ;  and,  on  being 
cast  out,  the  evil  spirit  replied  that  he  had  a  right  to  act 
as  he  did,  having  found  her  within  liis  limits.  There 
was  another  case,  also  well  known,  of  a  woman  who,  at 
night,  after  having  been  to  a  theatre,  had  a  vision  of  a 
winding  sheet  {linteuni),  and  heard  the  name  of  the 
tragedian  whom  she  had  seen  mentioned  with  repro- 
bation, and  five  days  after  the  woman  was  dead.* 
Origen  attributes  augury  and  divination  through  animals 

»  Apol.,  s  23. 

*  De  Idolatria,  §  9 ;  De  Gultu  Fem.,  i.  §  2. 

*  De  Baptismo,  §  5. 

*  Do  Cultu  Fein.,  i.  §  2,  10.     Of.  Commodianus,  Instit.,  §  3 ;   Lao 
fiintius,  Instit  Div.,  ii.  16 ;  Clem.  Horn.,  viii.  14. 

*  De  Anima,  §  57.  *  De  Speotaculis,  §  26. 
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to  demons.  In  his  opinion  certain  demons,  oflfspring  of 
the  Titans  or  Giants,  who  haunt  the  grosser  parts  of 
bodies  and  the  unclean  places  of  the  earth,  and  who, 
from  not  having  earthly  bodies,  have  some  power  of 
divining  the  future,  occupy  themselves  with  this.  They 
secretly  enter  the  bodies  of  the  more  brutal  and  savage 
animals,  and  force  them  to  make  flights  or  indications  of 
divination  to  lead  men  away  from  God.  They  have  a 
special  leaning  to  birds  and  serpents,  and  even  to  foxes 
and  wolves,  because  the  demons  act  better  through 
these  in  consequence  of  an  apparent  analogy  in 
wickedness  between  them.^  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Moses,  who  had  either  been  taught  by  God  what  was 
similar  in  the  nature  of  animals  and  their  kindred 
demons,  or  had  discovered  it  himself,  prohibited  as 
unclean  the  particular  birds  and  animals  most  used  for 
divination.  Therefore  each  kind  of  demon  seems  to 
have  an  affinity  with  a  certain  kind  of  animal.  They 
are  so  wicked  that  demons  even  assume  the  bodies  of 
weasels  to  foretell  the  future.^  They  feed  on  the  blood 
and  odour  of  the  victims  sacrificed  in  idol  temples.* 
The  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead  wander  about  sepul- 
chres and  sometimes  for  ages  haunt  particular  houses, 
and  other  places.*  The  prayers  of  Christians  drive 
demons  out  of  men,  and  from  places  where  they  have 
taken  up  their  abode,  and  even  sometimes  from  the 
bodies  of  animals,  which  are  frequently  injured  by 
them.*  In  reply  to  a  statement  of  Celsus  that  we 
cannot  eat  bread  or  fruit,  or  drink  wine  or  even  water 

'  Contra  Gels.,  iy.  92;  cf.  yiii.  11. 

*  /6.,  iv.  93;    cf.  iii.  29,35,  36,  y.  5;    Bamahas,  Epist.,  x. ;  Clemens 
AL,  Psedag.,  ii.  10.  '  Contra  Cels.,  yii.  35,  cf.  5,  yiii.  61,  cf.  60. 

•  lb,,  yii.  5.  •  lb,,  yii.  67. 
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without  eating  and  drinking  with  demons,  and  that  the 
very  air  we  breathe  is  received  from  demons,  and  that, 
consequently,  we  cannot  inhale  without  receiving  air 
from  the  demons  who  are  set  over  the  air.^  Origen 
maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  angels  of  God,  and 
not  demons,  have  the  superintendence  of  such  natural 
phenomena,  and  have  been  appointed  to  communicate 
all  these  blessings.  Not  demons  but  angels  have  been 
set  over  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  over  the  birth  of 
animals,  and  over  all  things  necessary  for  our  race.^ 
Scripture  forbids  the  eating  of  things  strangled  because 
the  blood  is  still  in  them,  and  blood,  and  more  especially 
the  fumes  of  it,  are  said  to  be  the  food  of  demons.  If 
we  ate  strangled  animals  we  might  have  demons  feeding 
with  us,*  but  in  Origen^s  opinion  a  man  only  eats  and 
drinks  with  demons  when  he  eats  the  flesh  of  idol  sacri- 
fices, and  drinks  the  wine  poured  out  in  honour  of 
demons.*  Jerome  states  the  common  opinion  that  the 
air  is  filled  with  demons.*  Chrysostom  says  that  angels 
are  everywhere  in  the  atmosphere.* 

Not  content,  however,  with  peopling  earth  and  air 
with  angels  and  demons,  the  Fathers  also  shared  the 
opinion  common  to  Jews ''  and  heathen  philosophers,  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  animated  beings.  After  fully 
discussing  the  question,  with  much  reference  to  Scripture, 
Origen  determines  that  sun,  moon,  and  stai-s  are  living 
and  rational  beings,  illuminated  with  the  light  of  know- 
ledge by  the  wisdom  which  is  the  reflection  {arravyaa-iia) 
of  eternal  light.     They  have  free  will,  and  as  it  would 

1  Ih,,  viii.  28,  31.  »  76.,  viii.  57,  31  f. 

»  Contra  Cels.,  viii.  30.  «  76.,  viii.  31,  cf.  57. 

•  Heiran,  Epist.  ad  Ephes.,  iii.  6.  •  In  Aeons.  J.  C. 
'  Cf.  Philo,  De  Somniis,  i.  §  22. 
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appear  fix)m  a  passage  in  Job  (xxv.  5)  they  are  not  only- 
liable  to  sin,  but  actually  not  pure  from  the  uncleanness 
of  it.  Origen  is  careful  to  explain  that  this  has  not 
reference  merely  to  their  physical  part,  but  to  the 
spiiitual ;  and  he  proceeds  to  discuss  whether  their  souls 
came  into  existence  at  the  same  time  with  their  bodies 
or  existed  previously,  and  whether,  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  they  wiU  be  released  from  their  bodies  or  will 
cease  from  giving  light  to  the  world.  He  argues  that 
they  are  rational  beings  because  their  motions  could  not 
take  place  without  a  souL  "The  stars  move  with  so 
much  order  and  so  much  intelligence,"  he  says,  "  that  in 
no  degree  is  their  onward  course  at  any  time  seen  to  be 
impeded,  so  that  is  it  not  the  extreme  of  all  absurdity  to 
say  that  so  much  order  and  the  observance  of  such  great 
discipline  and  method  could  be  demanded  or  fulfilled  by 
irrational  things?"*  They  possess  life  and  reason,  he 
decides,  and  he  proves  from  Scripture  that  their  souls 
were  given  to  them  not  at  the  creation  of  their  bodily 
substance,  but  like  those  of  men  implanted  strictly  from 
without  after  they  were  made.^  They  are  "subject  to 
vanity"  with  the  rest  of  the  creatures,  and  "wait  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God."'  Origen  is  persuaded 
that  sun,  moon,  and  stars  pray  to  the  Supreme  Being 

^  SteUse  cum  tanto  ordine  ac  tanta  ratione  moveantur,  ut  in  nuUo 
prorsus  cnrsiis  earum  aliquando  yisus  sit  impedituB,  quomodo  non  est 
ultra  omnem  stoliditatem  tantum  ordinem  tantumque  disciplinse  ac  rationis 
obseirantiam  dicere  ab  irrationalibus  exigi  vel  expleri  ?  De  Principiis  i. 
7,  S  3;  cf.  Contra  Gels.,  v.  10,  11. 

*  De  Principiis,  i.  7,  §  4. 

'  Ib.y  i.  7,  §  5,  cf.  iii.  5,  §  4.  Origen  applies  to  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
the  wish  of  Paul,  Phil.  i.  23. 

Tatian  likewise  ascribes  spirituality  to  stars,  plants,  and  waters,  but 
although  one  and  the  same  with  the  soul  in  angels  and  animals,  there  are 
certain  differences.  Orat.  ad  Qr»oos,  12,  cf.  I^uaebiw,  Prsep.  Eyang., 
yii.  15. 
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through  his  only  begotten  Son.*  To  return  to  angels, 
however,  Origen  states  that  the  angels  are  not  only  of 
various  orders  of  rank,  but  have  apportioned  to  them 
specific  ojffices  and  duties.  To  Raphael,  for  instance,  is 
assigned  the  task  of  curing  and  healing ;  to  Gabriel  the 
management  of  wars ;  to  Michael  the  duty  of  receiving 
the  prayers  and  the  supplications  of  men.  Angels  are 
set  over  the  different  churches,  and  have  charge  even  of 
the  least  of  their  members.  These  offices  were  assigned 
to  the  angels  by  God  agreeably  to  the  qualities  displayed 
by  each.^  Elsewhere,  Origen  explains  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  this  world  that  there  should  be  angels  set  over 
beasts  and  over  terrestrial  operations,  and  also  angels 
presiding  over  the  birth  of  animals,  and  over  the  propa- 
gation and  growth  of  shrubs,  and  again  of  angels  over 
holy  works,  who  eternally  teach  men  the  perception  of 
the  hidden  ways  of  God,  and  knowledge  of  divine  things; 
and  he  warns  us  not  to  bring  upon  ourselves  those  angels 
who  are  set  over  beasts  by  leading  an  animal  life,  nor 
those  which  preside  over  terrestrial  works  by  taking 
delight  in  fleshly  and  mundane  things,  but  rather  to 
study  how  we  may  approximate  to  the  companionship  of 
the  Archangel  Michael,  to  whose  duty  of  presenting  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  to  God  he  here  adds  the  office  of 
presiding  over  medicine.'  It  is  through  the  ministry  of 
angels  that  the  water-springs  in  fountains  and  running 
streams  refresh  the  earth,  and  that  the  air  we  breathe  is 
kept  pure.*     In  the  "  Pastor"  of  Hennas,  a  work  quoted 

*  Contra  Gels.,  v.  11. 

'  De  Principiia,  i.  8,  §  1,  cf.  §  4,  Contra  Cela.,  v.  4,  5.  Cf.  Hermas, 
Pastor,  ii.  Mand.  yi.  §  1,  2  ;  TertuUian,  De  Orat.,  §  12 ;  De  Anima,  §  37  ; 
Clemens  Al.,  Strom.,  y.  14,  §  92,  yii.  13  §  81. 

*  HonL  xiv.  in  Num.,  0pp.  ii.  p.  323. 

*  Contra  Gels.,  viii.  67,  31. 
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by  tlie  Fathers  as  inspired  Scripture,  which  waa  publicly 
read  in  the  churches,  which  almost  secured  a  permanent 
place  in  the  New  Testament  canon,  and  which  appears 
after  the  canonical  books  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  the 
oldest  extant  MS.  of  the  New  Testament,  mention  is 
made  of  an  angel  who  has  rule  over  beasts,  and  whose 
name  is  Hegrin.^  Jerome  also  quotes  an  apocryphal 
work  in  which  an  angel  of  similar  name  is  said  to  be  set 
over  reptiles,  and  in  which  fishes,  trees,  and  beasts  are 
assigned  to  the  care  of  particular  angels.^ 

Clement  of  Alexandria  mentions  without  dissent  the 
prevailing  belief  that  hail-storms,  tempests,  and  similar 
phenomena  do  not  occur  merely  fipom  material  disturb- 
ance, but  also  are  caused  by  the  anger  of  demons  and 
evil  angels.'  Origen  states  that  while  angels  superintend 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  control  what  is  ap- 
pointed for  our  good,  famine,  the  blighting  of  vines 
and  fruit  trees,  and  the  destruction  of  beasts  and  of 
men,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  the  personal  works*  of 
demons,  they,  as  public  executioners,  receiving  at  certain 
times  authority  to  carry  into  efiect  divine  decrees.* 
We  have  already  quoted  similar  views  expressed  by 
Tertullian,*  and  the  universahty  and  permanence  of 
such  opinions  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  we  find  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
as  solemnly  affirming  that  disease  and  tempests  are  the 
direct  work  of  the  devil  ;^  indeed,  this  belief  prevailed 
throughout  the  middle  ages  until  very  recent  times. 
The   Apostle   Peter,  in  the   Recognitions   of  Clement, 

'  i.  Visio,  iv.  2;    Cotelerius,  in  the  Greek  yersioii,  giyes  the  name, 
"Ayptov. 

'  Hieron.,  in  Habacuc,  i.  1,  14.  *  Stromata,  yi.  3,  §  31. 

«  Cf.  Matth.  Tiii.  31  ff.  »  Contra  Cels.,  viii.  31. 

^  Apolog.  §  22  f.  7  Summse  Theolog.,  1  qiuest.  80,  §  2. 
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informs  Clement  that  when  God  made  the  world  he 
appointed  chiefs  over  the  various  creatures,  even  over 
the  trees  and  the  mountains  and  springs  and  rivera, 
and  over  everything  in  the  universe.  An  angel  was 
set  over  the  angels,  a  spirit  over  spirits,  a  star  over 
the  stars,  a  demon  over  the  demons,  and  so  on.^  He 
provided  different  offices  for  all  his  creatures,  whether 
good  or  bad,*  but  certain  angels  having  left  the  course 
of  their  proper  order,  led  men  into  sin  and  taught  them 
that  demons  could,  by  magical  invocations,  be  made 
to  obey  man.'  Ham  was  the  discoverer  of  the  art  of 
magic*  Astrologers  suppose  that  evils  happen  in  con- 
sequence of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
rejwesent  certain  climacteric  periods  as  dangerous,  not 
knowing  that  it  is  not  the  course  of  the  stars,  but  the 
action  of  demons  that  regulates  these  things.*  God  has 
committed  the  superintendence  of  the  seventy-two 
nations  into  which  he  has  divided  the  earth  to  as  many 
angels.*  Demons  insinuate  themselves  into  the  bodies 
of  men,  and  force  them  to  fulfil  their  desires;^  they  some- 
times appear  visibly  to  men,  and  by  threats  or  promises 
endeavour  to  lead  them  into  error ;  they  can  transfonn 
themselves  into  whatever  forms  they  please.®  The  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  spoken  by  the  true  God  through 
the  prophets  or  by  visions,  and  that  which  is  delivered 
by  demons,  is  this  :  that  what  proceeds  from  the  former 
is  always  true,  whereas  that  which  is  foretold  by  demons 
is  not  always  true.*  Lactantius  says  that  when  the 
number  of  men  began  to  increase,  fearing  that  the  devil 
should   corrupt   or  destroy  them,  God   sent  angels  to 

>  Clem.  Eeoog,,  i.  45.  »  /ft.,  iv.  25.  •  Ih.,  iv.  26. 

*  /*.,  iv.  27.  »  Ih.,  ix.  12.  •  /6.,  ii.  42. 

'  76.,  iv.  15  ff.  "  Ih.,  iv.  19.  •  76.,  iv.  21. 
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protect  and  instruct  the  human  race,  but  the  angels 
themselves  fell  beneath  his  wiles,  and  from  being  angels 
they  became  the  satellites  and  ministers  of  Satan.  The 
offspring  of  these  fallen  angels  are  unclean  spirits, 
authors  of  all  the  evils  which  are  done,  and  the  Devil 
is  their  chief.  They  are  acquainted  with  the  future,  but 
not  completely.  The  art  of  the  magi  is  altogether  sup- 
ported by  these  demons,  and  at  their  invocation  they 
deceive  men  with  lying  tricks,  making  men  think  they 
see  things  which  do  not  exist.  These  contaminated  spirits 
wander  over  all  the  earth,  and  console  themselves  by  the 
destruction  of  men.  They  fill  every  place  with  frauds 
and  deceits,  for  they  adhere  to  individuals,  and  occupy 
whole  houses,  and  assume  the  name  of  genii,  as  demons 
are  called  in  the  Latin  language,  and  make  men  worship 
them.  On  account  of  their  tenuity  and  impalpability 
they  insinuate  themselves  into  the  bodies  of  men,  and 
through  their  viscera  injure  their  health,  excite  diseases, 
terrify  their  souls  with  dreams,  agitate  their  minds  with 
phrenzies,  so  that  they  may  by  these  evils  drive  men  to 
seek  their  aid.*  Being  adjured  in  the  name  of  Grod, 
however,  they  leave  the  bodies  of  the  possessed,  utter- 
ing the  greatest  howling,  and  crying  out  that  they  are 
beaten,  or  are  on  fire.*  These  demons  are  the  inventors 
of  astrology,  divination,  oracles,  necromancy,  and  the  art 
of  magic'  The  universe  is  governed  by  God  through 
the  medium  of  angels.  The  demons  have  a  fore-know- 
ledge of  the  purposes  of  God,  from  having  been  his 
ministers,  and  interposing  in  what  is  being  done,  they 
ascribe  the  credit  to  themselves.*    The  sign  of  the  cross 

1  Instit.  Div.,  ii.  14,  cf.  Inst.  Epit.  ad  Pentad.,  27  f. 

'  lb.,  ii.  15i  cf.  iv.  27,  y.  21 ;  cf.  Amohiw,  Adv.  Gentes,  i.  46. 

»  lb,,  ii.  16.  *  lb.,  ii.  16. 
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is  a  terror  to  demons,  and  at  the  sight  of  it  they  flee  from 
the  bodies  of  men.  When  sacrifices  are  being  offered 
to  the  gods,  if  one  be  present  who  bears  on  his  forehead 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  sacred  rites  are  not  propitious 
{sacra  nulla  modo  litant)  and  the  oracle  gives  no  reply.* 
Eusebius,  like  all  the  Fathers,  represents  the  gods  of 
the  Greeks  and  other  heathen  nations  as  merely  wicked 
demons.  Demons,  he  says,  whether  they  circulate  in  the 
dark  and  heavy  atmosphere  which  encircles  our  sphere, 
or  inhabit  the  cavernous  dwellings  which  exist  within 
it,  find  charms  only  in  tombs  and  in  the  sepulchres  of 
the  dead,  and  in  impure  and  unclean  places.  They 
delight  in  the  blood  of  animals,  and  in  the  putrid 
exhalations  which  rise  from  their  bodies,  as  well  as  in 
earthly  vapours.  Their  leaders,  whether  as  inhabitants 
of  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  or  plunged  in 
the  abyss  of  hell,  having  discovered  that  the  human  race 
had  deified  and  offered  sacrifices  to  men  who  were  dead, 
promoted  the  delusion  in  order  to  savour  the  blood 
which  flowed  and  the  fumes  of  the  burning  flesh.  They 
deceived  men  by  the  motions  conveyed  to  idols  and 
statues,  by  the  oracles  they  delivered,  and  by  healing 
diseases,  with  which,  by  the  power  inherent  in  their 
nature,  they  had  before  invisibly  smitten  bodies,  and 
which  they  removed  by  ceasing  to  torture  them.  These 
demons  first  introduced  magic  amongst  men.^  We  may 
here  refer  to  the  account  of  a  miracle  which  Eusebius 
seriously  quotes,  as  exemplifying  another  occasional 
function  of  the  angels.  The  heretical  Bishop  Natalius 
having  in  vain  been  admonished  by  God  in  dreams,  was 
at  last  lashed  through  the  whole  of  a  night  by  holy 

*  76.,  iy.  27,  cf.  Amohiu9y  Adv.  Gentes,  i.  46. 
-  Pnep.  Evang.,  v.  2  f. 
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angels,  till  he  was  brought  to  repentance,  and,  clad  in 
sackcloth  and  covered  with  ashes,  he  at  length  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Zephyrinus,  then  Bishop  of  Kome, 
pointing  to  the  marks  of  the  scourges  which  he  had 
received  from  the  angels,  and  implored  to  be  again 
received  into  communion  with  the  Church.*  Augustine 
says  that  demons  inhabit  the  atmosphere  as  in  a  prison, 
and  deceive  men,  persuading  them  by  their  wonderful 
and  false  signs,  or  doings,  or  predictions,  that  they  are 
gods.^  He  considers  the  origin  of  their  name  in  the 
sacred  scriptures  worthy  of  notice  :  they  are  called 
Aaifioi^c?  in  Greek  on  account  of  their  knowledge.*  By 
their  experience  of  certain  signs  which  are  hidden  from 
us,  they  can  read  much  more  of  the  future,  and  some- 
times even  announce  beforehand  what  they  intend  to  do. 
Speaking  of  his  own  time  and  with  strong  expressions 
of  assurance,  Augustine  says  that  not  only  scripture 
testifies  that  angels  have  appeared  to  men  with  bodies 
which  could  not  only  be  seen,  but  felt,  but  what  is 
more,  it  is  a  general  report,  and  many  have  personal 
experience  of  it,  or  have  learned  it  from  those  who  have 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  of  whose  truth  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  satyrs  and  fauns,  generally  called  "  Incubi," 
have  frequently  perpetrated  their  peculiar  wickedness,* 
and  also  certain  demons  called  by  the  Gauls  Dudi 
every  day  attempt  and  effect  the  same  uncleanness,  as 
witnesses  equally  numerous  and  trustworthy  assert,  so 
that  it  would  be  impertinence  to  deny  it* 

>  H.  E.,  V.  28.  'De  Oivitato  Dei,  viii.  22. 

'  Cf.  Lactantius,  Instit.  Diy.,  ii.  14. 

*  **  Improbos  ssepe  ezstitisse  mulieribus,  et  eamm  appetisse  ao  pere- 
gisse  concubitum." 

*  De  Ciy.  Dei,  xy.  23.    So  undeniable  was  tbe  existence  of  these  eyil 
spirits,  Incuhi  and  Succubi,  considered,  and  so  real  their  wicked  practioggi, 
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Lactantios,  again,  ridicules  the  idea  that  there  can 
be  antipodes,  and  he  can  scarcely  credit  that  there  can 
be  any  one  so  silly  as  to  believe  that  there  are  men 
whose  feet  are  higher  than  their  heads,  or  that  grain 
and  trees  grow  downwards,  and  rain,  snow,  and  hail  fall 
upwards  to  the  earth.  After  jesting  at  those  who  hold 
such  ridiculous  views,  he  points  out  that  their  blunders 
arise  from  supposing  that  the  heaven  is  round,  and  the 
world,  consequently,  round  like  a  ball,  and  enclosed 
within  it.  But  if  that  were  the  case,  it  must  present 
the  same  appearance  to  all  parts  of  heaven,  with  moun- 
tains, plains,  and  seas,  and  consequently  there  would  be 
no  part  of  tlie  earth  uninhabited  by  men  and  animals. 
Lactantius  does  not  know  what  to  say  to  those  who, 
having  fallen  into  such  an  error,  persevere  in  their  folly 
{stultitia)y  and  defend  one  vain  thing  by  another,  but 
sometimes  he  supposes  that  they  philosophize  in  jest,  or 
knowingly  defend  falsehoods  to  display  their  ingenuity. 
Space  alone  prevents  his  proving  that  it  is  impossible 
for  heaven  to  be  below  the  eartL*  St  Augustine,  with 
equal  boldness,  declares  that  the  stories  told  about  the 
antipodes,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  men  whose  feet 
are  against  our  footsteps,  and  upon  whom  the  sun  rises 
when  it  sets  to  us,  are  not  to  be  believed.  Such  an 
assertion  is  not  supported  by  any  historical  evidence, 
but  rests  upon  mere  conjecture  based  on  the  rotundity 
of  the  earth.  But  those  who  maintain  such  a  theory  do 
not  consider  that  even  if  the  earth  be  round,  it  does  not 

that  Pope  Innooent  VUI.  denounced  them  in  a  Papal  Boll  in  1484. 
Barton  most  seriouBly  believed  in  them,  as  he  shows  in  his  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy  (iii.  2).  Similar  demons  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Talmudic  literature.  Cf.  EUmmengeVy  Entd.  Judenthum,  i.  p.  374;  ii. 
p.  421  ff.,  426  ff. 
>  Instit  Diy.,  iii.  24. 
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follow  that  the  opposite  side  is  not  covered  with  water. 
Besides,  if  it  be  not,  why  should  it  be  inhabited,  seeing 
that  on  the  one  hand  it  is  in  no  way  possible  that  the 
Scriptures  can  lie,  and  on  the  other,  it  is  too  absurd 
{nimisque  absurdum  est)  to  affirm  that  any  men  can 
have  traversed  such  an  immensity  of  ocean  to  esftablish 
the  human  race  there  from  that  one  first  man  Adam.* 
Clement  of  Rome  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  story 
of  the  Phoenix,^  that  wonderful  bird  of  Arabia  and  the 
adjoining  countries,  which  lives  500  years ;  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  its  dissolution  being  at  hand,  it  builds  a 
nest  of  spices,  in  which  it  dies.  From  the  decaying 
flesh,  however,  a  worm  is  generated,  which  being 
strengthened  by  the  juices  of  the  bird,  produces  feathers 
and  is  transformed  into  a  Phoenix.  Clement  adds  that 
it  then  flies  away  with  the  nest  containing  the  bones  of 
its  defunct  parent  to  the  city  of  Heliopolis  in  Egypt, 
and  in  full  daylight,  and  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  it  lays 
them  on  the  altar  of  tlie  sun.  On  examining  their 
registers,  the  priests  find  that  the  bird  has  returned 
precisely  at  the  completion  of  the  500  years.  This  bird, 
Clement  considers,  is  an  emblem  of  the  Resurrection.^ 

>  De  Civ.  Dei,  xvi.  9.  The  Boman  Clement,  in  an  eloquent  passage 
on  the  harmony  of  the  nniyerse,  speaks  of  "  the  unsearchable  and  in- 
describable abysses  of  the  lower  world,"  and  of  *'  the  ocean,  impassable  to 
man,  and  the  worlds  beyond  it."  Ep.  ad  Corinth,,  xx.  Origen  refers  to 
this  passage  in  the  following  terms :  **  Clement,  indeed,  a  disciple  of  the 
Apostles,  makes  mention  also  of  those  whom  the  Greeks  oaU  *ArrlxBov€s, 
and  of  those  parts  of  the  orb  of  the  earth  to  which  neither  can  any  of  our 
people  approximate,  nor  can  any  of  those  who  are  there  cross  over  to  us, 
which  he  called  *  worlds,'  saying,  Ao,'*  De  PrincipiUf  ii.  3,  §  6.  Such 
views,  however,  were  general. 

'  The  Talmud  speaks  frequently  of  the  Phoanix.  It  is  not  subject  to 
the  angel  of  death,  but  is  immortal,  because  when  Eve  offered  it,  together 
with  aU  other  created  things,  the  forbidden  fruit  to  eat,  it  alone  refused. 
See  authorities :  Eisenmenger,  Entd.  Jud.,  i.  p.  371,  p.  867  ff. 

'  £p.  ad  Corinth.,  xxix. 
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So  does  Tertullian,  who  repeats  the  story  with  equal 
confidence.*  It  is  likewise  referred  to  in  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions.*  Celsus  quotes  the  narrative  in  his  work 
against  Christianity  as  an  instance  of  the  piety  of 
irrational  creatures,  and  although  Origen,  in  reply,  while 
admitting  that  the  story  is  indeed  recorded,  puts  in  a 
cautious  "  if  it  be  true,'*  he  proceeds  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon  on  the  ground  that  God  may  have  made  this 
isolated  creature,  in  order  that  men  might  admire,  not 
the  bird,  but  its  creator.'  Cyril  of  Jenjsalem,  likewise, 
quotes  the  story  from  Clement*  The  author  of  the 
aknost  canonical  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  explaining  the 
typical  meaning  of  the  code  of  Moses  regarding  clean 
and  unclean  animals  which  were  or  were  not  to  be  eaten, 
states  as  a  fact  that  the  hare  annually  increases  the 
number  of  its  foramina,  for  it  has  as  many  as  the  years 
it  lives.*  He  also  mentions  that  the  hyena  changes  its 
sex  every  year,  being  alternately  male  and  female.* 
Tertullian  also  points  out  as  a  recognized  fact  the 
annual  change  of  sex  of  the  hyena,  and  he  adds  :  "  I 
do  not  mention  the  stag,  since  itself  is  the  witness  of 
its  own  age  ;  feeding  on  the  serpent  it  languishes  into 
youth  from  the  working  of  the  poison."^  The  geocentric 
theory  of  the   Church,  which   elevated   man   into   the 


>  De  Regurr.,  §  13.  *  v.  7. 

*  Oontra  Cels.,  iv.  98.  The  same  fiible  is  referred  to  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
73),  and  also  by  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.,  x.  2). 

^  Catecb.,  xviii.  8. 

*  *0<ni  yi^}  hrj  Q,  nxrourar  ?;(ci  rpvinu,     o.  X. 

'  0.  X.  He  also  says  of  the  weasel :  T^  7^  {S>o¥  rovro  r^  urOfAori  kvci. 
Cf.  Origen,  Oontra  Cels.,  iv.  93 ;  CUmefd  of  Alex,  refers  to  the  common 
belief  regarding  these  animals.    Paedag.,  ii.  10. 

'  Hyeena,  si  obserres,  sexus  annalis  est,  marem  et  feminam  altemat. 
Taoeo  oeryum  quod  et  ipse  setatis  suee  arbiter,  serpente  pastus,  yeneno 
languesdt  in  juyentutem.    De  Pallio,  §  3. 
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supreme  place  in  the  universe,  and  considered  creation 
in  general  to  be  solely  for  his  use,  naturally  led  to  the 
misinterpretation  of  all  cosmical  phenomena.  Such 
spectacles  as  eclipses  and  comets,  were  universally 
regarded  as  awful  portents  of  impending  evil,  signs  of 
God's  anger,  and  forerunners  of  national  calamities.* 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  account  given  by 
Josephus  of  the  portents  which  were  supposed  to 
announce  the  coming  destruction  of  the  Holy  City, 
amongst  which  were  a  star  shaped  like  a  sword,  a 
comet,  and  other  celestial  phenomena.  Volcanoes  were 
considered  openings  into  hell,  and  not  only  does  Ter- 
tullian  hold  them  to  be  so,  but  he  asks  who  will  not 
deem  these  punishments  sometimes  inflicted  upon  moun- 
tains, as  examples  of  the  judgments  which  menace  the 
wicked.* 

'  Cf.  Teriulliayiy  Ad.  Scap.,  §  3  ;  Sozomen,  H.  E.,  viii.  4,  iv.  5. 

'  Do  Peniteutia,  §  12.  Gregory  the  Great  gives  a  singular  account 
(Dial.  iy.  30),  which  he  had  heard  of  a  hermit  who  had  seen  Theodoric, 
and  one  of  the  Popes,  John,  in  chains,  cast  into  the  crater  of  one  of  the 
Li  pari  volcanoes,  which  were  believed  to  be  entrances  into  hell. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    PERMANENT   STREAM   OF   MIRACULOUS    PRETENSION. 

We  have  given  a  most  imperfect  sketch  of  some  of 
the  opinions  and  superstitions  prevalent  at  the  time 
«>f  Jesus,  and  when  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  written.  These,  as  we  have  seen,  continued  with 
little  or  no  modification  throughout  the  first  centuries  of 
our  era.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  few 
details  we  have  given,  omitting  most  of  the  grosser  par- 
ticulars, are  the  views  deliberately  expressed  by  the  most 
educated  and  intelligent  part  of  tlie  community,  and 
that  it  would  have  required  infinitely  darker  colours 
adequately  to  have  portrayed  the  dense  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  the  mass  of  the  Jews.  It  is  impossible  to 
receive  the  report  of  supposed  mar\'ellous  occurrences 
from  an  age  and  people  like  this  without  the  gravest 
suspicion.  Miracles  w^hich  spring  from  such  a  hot-bed 
of  superstition  are  too  natural  in  such  a  soil  to  be  objects 
of  surprise,  and,  in  losing  their  exceptional  character, 
their  claims  upon  attention  are  proportionately  weakened 
if  not  altogether  destroyed.  Preternatural  interference 
with  the  affairs  of  life  and  the  phenomena  of  nature 
was  the  rule  in  those  days,  not  the  exception,  and 
miracles,  in  fact,  had  apparently  lost  all  novelty,  and 
through  familiarity  had  become  degraded  into  mere 
commonplace.     The  Gospel  miracles  were  not   original 
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in  their  character,  but  were  substantially  mere  repeti- 
tions of  similar  wonders  well  known  amongst  the  Jews, 
or  commonly  supposed  to  be  of  daily  occurrence  even  at 
that  time.  In  fact  the  idea  of  such  miracles  in  such  an 
age,  and  performed  amongst  such  a  people,  as  the  attesta- 
tion of  a  supernatural  Revelation  may  with  singular 
propriety  be  ascribed  to  the  mind  of  that  period,  but 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  bear  any  traces  of  the  divine. 
Indeed,  anticipating  for  a  moment  a  part  of  our  subject 
regarding  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter,  we 
may  remark  that,  so  far  from  being  original  either  in  its 
evidence  or  form,  almost  every  religion  which  has  been 
taught  in  the  world  has  claimed  the  same  divine  character 
as  Christianity,  and  has  surrounded  the  person  and  origin 
of  its  central  figure  with  the  same  supernatural  mystery. 
Even  the  great  heroes  of  history,  long  before  our  era,  had 
their  immaculate  conception  and  miraculous  birth. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  shared  the  popular  superstitions  of  the  Jews. 
We  have  already  given  more  than  one  instance  of  this, 
and  now  we  have  only  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  one  class 
of  these  superstitions,  the  belief  in  demoniacal  posses- 
sion and  origin  of  disease,  involving  clearly  both  the 
existence  of  demons  and  their  power  over  the  human 
race.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of 
those  who  are  considering  this  question  to  pause  here 
to  prove  that  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament 
speak  in  the  clearest  and  most  unmistakeable  terms  of 
actual  demoniacal  possession.  Now,  what  has  become 
of  this  theory  of  disease  ?  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
is  probably  the  only  one  who  asserts  the  reality  of  demo- 
niacal possession  formerly  and  at  the  present  day,^  and  in 

'  Notes  on  Miracles,  p.  164  f. 
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this  wc  must  say  that  he  is  consistent.  Dean  ^lihnan, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  spoke  with  the  enlightenment 
of  the  19th  centiiiy,  "has  no  sciniple  in  avowing  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  demoniacs  to  be  that  of  Joseph 
Mede,  Lardner,  Dr.  Mead,  Paley,  and  all  the  learned 
modem  WTiters.  It  was  a  kind  of  insanity  ....  and 
nothing  was  more  probable  than  that  lunacy  should  take 
tlie  turn  and  speak  the  language  of  the  prevailing  super- 
stition of  the  times."  ^  The  Dean,  as  well  as  "all  the 
learned  modem  writers,"  to  whom  he  refers,  felt  the 
difficulty,  but  in  seeking  to  evade  it  they  sacrifice  the 
Gospels.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  the  writers  of 
these  narratives  not  only  themselves  adopt  "the  pre- 
vailing superstition  of  the  times,"  but  represent  Jesus 
as  doing  so  with  equal  completeness.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility, for  instance,  of  evading  such  statements  as  those 
in  the  miracle  of  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  where 
the  objectivity  of  the  demons  is  so  fully  recognized  that, 
on  being  cast  out  of  the  man,  they  are  rej^resentcd  as 
requesting  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  herd  of  swine, 
and  being  permitted  by  Jesus  to  do  so,  the  entry  of  the 
demons  into  the  swine  is  at  once  signalized  by  the  herd 
running  violently  down  the  clifi*  into  the  lake,  and  being 
drowned.^  Archbishoj)  Trench  adopts  no  such  ineffectual 
evasion,  but  rightly  objects  :  "  Our  Lord  Himself  uses 
language  which  is  not  reconcileable  with  any  such 
explanation.  He  everywhere  speaks  of  demoniacs  not 
as  persons  of  disordered  intellects,  but  as  subjects  and 
thralls   of  an  alien  spiritual  might ;  He  addresses  the 

*  Ilist.  of  Christianity,  i.  p.  217,  note  (e). 

«  Luke  viii.  26,  33 ;  Mark  v.  12,  13 ;  cf.  Matt.  yiii.  28,  34.  In  the 
latter  Gospel  the  miracle  is  said  to  bo  porfonned  in  the  country  of  the 
Gergesones,  and  there  are  two  demoniacs  instead  of  one. 
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evil  spirit  as  distinct  from  the  man  :  '  Hold  thy  peace 
and  come  out  of  him/"  and  he  concludes  that  "our 
idea  of  Chiist's  absolute  veracity,  apart  from  the  value 
of  the  truth  which  he  communicated,  forbids  us  to 
suppose  that  He  could  have  spoken  as  He  did,  being 
perfectly  aware  all  the  while  that  there  was  no  coitc- 
sponding  reality  to  justify  the  language  which  He  used."' 
The  Dean,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  "a  very  strong 
reason,"  which  he  does  not  remember  to  have  seen 
urged  with  sufiicient  force,  "which  may  have  con- 
tributed to  induce  our  Lord  to  adopt  the  current  lan- 
guage on  the  point.  The  disbelief  in  these  spiritual 
influences  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  unpopular 
sect  of  the  Sadducees.  A  departure  from  the  common 
language,  or  the  endeavour  to  correct  this  inveterate 
error,  would  have  raised  an  inmiediate  outcry  against 
him  from  his  watchful  and  malignant  adversaries  as  an 
unbelieving  Sadducee."*  Such  ascription  of  politic 
deception  for  the  sake  of  popularity  might  be  intelligible 
in  an  ordinary  case,  but  when  refeiTed  to  the  central 
personage  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  who  is  said  to  be  God 
incarnate,  it  is  perfectly  astounding.  The  Archbishop, 
however,  rightly  deems  that  if  Jesus  knew  that  the 
Jewish  belief  in  demoniacal  possession  was  baseless, 
and  that  Satan  did  not  exercise  such  power  over  the 
bodies  or  spirits  of  men,  there  would  be  in  such  lan- 
guage "that  absence  of  agreement  between  thoughts 
and  words  in  which  the  essence  of  a  lie  consists."^  It 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  dilemma  of  the  Dean  or 
of  the  Archbishop  is  the  greater, — the  one  obliged  to 

*  Notes  on  Miracles,  p.  1 52  f. 

2  3fihnan,  Hist,  of  Christianity,  i.  p.  218,  noto. 

'  Notes  on  Mimcles,  p.  154. 
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sacrifice  the  moral  character  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  escape 
the  admission  for  Christianity  of  untenable  superstition, 
the  other  obliged  to  adopt  the  supei-stition  in  order  to 
support  the  veracity  of  the  language.  At  least  the 
course  of  the  Archbishop  is  consistent  and  worthy  of 
respect.  The  attempt  to  eliminate  the  superstitious 
diagnosis  of  the  disease,  and  yet  to  preserv^e  intact  the 
miraculous  cure,  is  quite  inefiectual. 

Dr.  Trench  anticipates  the  natural  question,  why  there 
are  no  demoniacs  now,  if  there  were  so  many  in  those 
days,*  and  he  is  logically  compelled  to  maintain  that 
there  may  be.  '*  It  may  well  be  a  question,  moreover," 
he  says,  "if  an  apostle  or  one  with  apostolic  discern- 
ment of  spirits  were  to  enter  into  a  mad-house  now, 
how  many  of  the  suflferers  there  he  might  not  recognize 
as  possessed  ? "  *  There  can  scarcely  be  a  question 
upon  the  point  at  all,  for  such  a  person  issuing  direct 
from  that  period,  without  subsequent  scientific  enlighten- 
ment, would  most  certainly  pronounce  them  all  "pos- 
sessed.'* It  did  not,  however,  require  an  apostle,  nor 
even  one  with  apostolic  discernment  of  spirits,  to  recog- 
nize the  po.ssessed  in  that  time.  All  those  who  are 
represented  as  being  brought  to  Jesus  to  be  healed  are 
described  by  their  friends  as  having  a  devil  or  being 
possessed,  and  there  was  no  form  of  disease  more  general 
or  more  commonly  recognized  by  the  Jews,  For  what 
reason  has  the  recognition  of,  and  belief  in,  demoniacal 
possession  passed  away  with  the  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion which  were  then  prevalent  ? 

*  Notes  on  Miracles,  p.  163. 

•  lb.,  p.  Kio.  In  a  note  the  Archl)i8hop  wiys  that  **  lie  iiiuloi>tHn<ls 
that  Esquirol  reoognizes  demoniacs  now,  and  that  there  could  not  bo  a 
higher  authority." 
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It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  the  theory 
of  demoniacal  possession,  and  its  supposed  cure  by 
means  of  exorcism  and  invocations,  was  most  common 
among  the  Jews  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  As  casting  out  devils  was  the  most 
common  type  of  Christian  miracles,  so  it  was  the  com- 
monest belief  and  practice  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Christianity  merely  shared  the  national  superstition, 
and  changed  nothing  but  the  form  of  exorcism. 
Christianity  did  not  through  a  "clearer  perception 
of  spirits,"  therefore,  originate  the  belief  in  demoniacal 
possession,  nor  first  recognize  its  victims ;  nor  did 
such  superior  enlightenment  accompany  the  superior 
morality  of  Christianity  as  to  detect  the  ignorant  fallacy. 
In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  the  most  serious 
evidence  of  the  belief  in  demonology  and  witchcraft. 
The  laws  against  them  set  the  example  of  that  unre- 
lenting severity  with  which  sorcery  was  treated  for  so 
many  centuries.  We  read  in  Exodus  xxii.  18  :  ''Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live."  Levit.  xix.  31  : 
"  Regard  not  them  which  have  familiar  spirits,  neither 
seek  after  wizards,  to  be  defiled  by  them."  Levit.  xx.  6  : 
"  And  the  soul  that  turneth  after  such  as  have  familar 
spirits,  and  after  wizards  to  go  a-whoring  after  them,  I 
will  even  set  my  face  against  that  soul,  and  cut  him  off* 
from  among  his  people ;"  and  verse  27:  "A  man  also 
or  a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  or  that  is  a 
wizard,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death ;  they  shall  stone 
them  with  stones ;  their  blood  shall  be  upon  them." 
Deut.  xviii.  10 :  "There  shall  not  be  found  among  you 
any  one  that  maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass 
through  the  fire,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch  ;  11.  Or  a 
charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard. 
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or  a  necromancer ;  1 2.  For  all  tliat  do  tlioso  things  are 
an  abomination  unto  the  Lord/'  &c.  The  passages  which 
assert  the  reality  of  demonology  and  witchcraft,  however, 
arc  much  too  numerous  to  permit  their  citation  here.  But 
not  only  did  Chiistianity  thus  inherit  the  long-prevalent 
superstition,  but  it  transmitted  it  intact  to  succeeding 
ages,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  demonolog}^ 
with  its  consequent  and  inevitable  belief  in  witchcraft, 
sorcery,  and  magic,  continued  so  long  to  prevail  through- 
out Christendom,  as  much  through  the  authority  of  the 
sacred  writings  and  the  teaching  of  the  Church  as  through 
the  superstitious  ignorance  of  Europe. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  select  for  illustration  any 
type  of  the  Gospel  miracles,  whose  fundamental  prin- 
ciple,— belief  in  the  reality,  malignant  action,  and  power 
of  demons,  and  in  the  power  of  man  to  control  them, — 
has  received  fuller  or  more  permanent  living  acceptance 
from  posterity,  down  to  very  recent  times,  than  the 
cure  of  disease  ascribed  to  demoniacal  influence.  The 
writings  of  the  Fathers  are  full  of  the  belief;  the  social 
history  of  Europe  teems  with  it.  The  more  pious  the 
people,  the  more  firm  was  their  conviction  of  its  reality. 
From  times  antecedent  to  Cliristianity,  until  medical 
science  slowly  came  into  existence  and  displaced  miracle 
cures  by  the  relics  of  saints,  every  form  of  disease  was 
ascribed  to  demons.  Madness,  idiotcy,  epilepsy,  and 
every  form  of  hyst<5ria  were  the  commonest  forms  of 
their  malignity;  and  the  blind,  the  dumb,  and  the 
deformed  were  regarded  as  unquestionable  victims  of 
their  malice.  Every  domestic  calamity,  from  the  con- 
vulsions of  a  child  to  the  death  of  a  cow,  was  unhesi- 
tatingly attributed  to  their  agency.  The  more  ignorant 
the  comuuinity,  the  greater  the  number  of  its  possessed 
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Belief  in  the  power  of  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  magic 
was  inherent  in  the  superstition,  and  its  universal  preva- 
lence shows  how  catholic  was  the  belief  in  demoniacal 
influence.  The  practice  of  these  arts  is  solemnly  de- 
nounced as  sin  in  the  New  Testament,  and  throughout 
Patristic  literature,  and  the  church  has  in  all  ages 
fulminated  against  it.  No  accusation  was  more  common 
than  that  of  practising  sorcery,  and  no  class  escaped 
from  the  fatal  suspicion.  Popes  were  charged  with  the 
crime,  and  bishops  were  found  guilty  of  it.  St.  Cyprian 
was  said  to  have  been  a  magician  before  he  became  a 
Christian  and  Father  of  the  Church.*  Athanasius  was 
accused  of  sorcery  before  the  Synod  of  Tyre.^  Not 
only  the  illiterate  but  even  the  learned,  in  the  estimation 
of  their  age,  believed  in  it.  No  heresy  was  ever  per- 
secuted with  more  unrelenting  hatred.  Popes  have 
issued  bulls  vehemently  anathematising  witches  and 
sorcerers,  councils  have  proscribed  them,  ecclesiastical 
courts  have  consigned  tens  of  thousands  of  persons 
suspected  of  being  such  to  the  stake,  monarchs  have 
written  treatises  against  them  and  invented  tortures 
for  their  conviction,  and  every  nation  in  Europe  and 
almost  every  generation  has  passed  the  most  stringent 
laws  against  them.  Upon  no  point  has  there  ever  been 
greater  unanimity  of  belief.  Church  and  State  have 
vied  with  each  other  for  the  suppression  of  the  abomin- 
able crime.  Every  phenomenon  of  nature,  every  un- 
welcome occurrence  of  social  life,  as  well  as  every 
natural  disease,  has  been  ascribed  to  magic  and  demons. 
The  historical  records  of  Europe  are  filled  with  the 
deliberate  trial  and  conviction,  upon  what  was  deemed 

*  Qreg,  Nazmnz,,  Orat.  xviii. 

-  Theodoni,  U.  E.,  i.  30;  cf.  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity,  ii.  p.  CT8. 
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evidence,  of  thousands  of  sorcerers  and  witches.  Hun- 
dreds have  been  found  guilty  of  exercising  demoniacal 
influence  over  the  elements,  from  Sopater  the  philo- 
sopher, executed  under  Constantino  for  preventing,  by 
adverse  winds,  the  arrival  of  corn  ships  at  Constanti- 
nople, to  Dr.  Fian  and  other  witches  horribly  tortured 
and  burnt  for  causing  a  stormy  passage  on  the  return 
of  James  I.  from  Denmark.*  Thousands  of  men  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  women  have  been  done  to  death 
by  every  conceivable  torment  for  causing  sickness  or 
calamity  by  sorcery,  or  for  flying  through  the  air  to 
attend  the  witches'  sabbath.  When  scepticism  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  demoniacal  powers  of  sorcery  tardily 
began  to  arise,  it  was  fiercely  reprobated  by  the  Church 
as  infidelity.  Even  so  late  as  the  I7th  century,  a  man 
like  Sir  Thomas  Browne  not  only  did  not  include  the 
belief  amongst  the  vulgar  errors  which  he  endeavoured 
to  expose,  but  on  the  contrary  wrote :  "  For  my  part, 
I  have  ever  believed,  and  do  now  know  that  there  are 
witches.  They  that  doubt  of  them,  do  not  only  deny 
them,  but  spirits ;  and  are  obliquely,  and  ujx^n  conse- 
quence, a  sort  not  of  infidels,  but  atheists."^  In  1664 
Sir  Thomas  Hale,  in  passing  sentence  of  death  against 
two  women  convicted  of  being  witches,  declared  that 
the  reality  of  witchcraft  was  undeniable,  because  "  first, 
the  Scriptures  had  affirmed  so  much  ;  and  secondly,  the 
wisdom  of  all  nations  had  provided  laws  against  such 
persons,  which  is  an  argument  of  their  confidence  of 
such   a   crime."  ^     Even  the   18th  century  was  stained 

*  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Tiials  of  Scotland,  i.  pp.  213,  223. 
'  Beligio  Modici,  Works  (Bohn),  ii.  p.  43  f. 

•  CoUection  of  Kare  and  curious  Tracts  relating  to  Witchcraft,  London, 
1838.  Cf.  Lechj,  Hist,  of  the  Eise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationul- 
ism  in  Europe,  3rd  ed.,  18G6,  i.  p.  120.     The  reader  is  referred  to  this 
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with  the  blood  of  persons  tortured   and   executed  for 
sorcery. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  persistent  and  unanimous 
confirmation,  we  ask  again :  What  has  now  become  of 
the  belief  in  demoniacal  possession  and  sorcery?  It 
has  utterly  disappeared.  "  Joseph  Mede,  Lardner,  Dr. 
Mead,  Palcy,  and  all  the  learned  modem  writers  "  with 
Dean  Milman,  as  we  have  seen,  explain  it  away,  and 
such  a  theory  of  disease  and  elemental  disturbance  is 
universally  recognized  to  have  been  a  groundless  super- 
stition. The  countless  number  of  persons  tormented 
and  put  to  death  for  the  supposed  crime  of  witchcraft 
and  sorcery  were  mere  innocent  victims  to  ignorance 
and  credulity.  Mr.  Buckle  has  collected  a  mass  of 
evidence  to  show  that  "there  is  in  every  part  of  the 
world  an  intimate  relation  between  ignorance  respect- 
ing the  nature  and  proper  treating  of  a  disease,  and 
the  belief  that  such  disease  is  caused  by  supernatural 
power,  and  is  to  be  cured  by  it."  ^  At  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era  every  disease  was  ascribed  to  the 
agency  of  demons  simply  because  the  nature  of  disease 
was  not  understood,  and  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  were 
not,  in  this  respect,  one  whit  more  enlightened  than  the 
Jews.  The  progress  of  science,  however,  has  not  only 
dispelled  the  superstitious  theory  as  regards  disease  in 
our  time  ;  its  eflects  are  retrospective.  Science  not  only 
declares  the  ascription  of  disease  to  demoniacal  possession 
or  malignity  an  idle  superstition  now,  but  it  equally 
repudiates  the  assumption  of  such  a  cause  at  any  time. 

able  work  as  weU  as  to  Buckle's  Hist,  of  Ci\ilization,  for  much  interest- 
ing information  regarding  Magic  and  Witchcraft,  as  weU  as  religious 
superstition  and  miraculous  pretensions  generally. 

'  Hist,  of  Civilization,  Longmans,  1867,  i.  p.  204,  note. 
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The  diseases  referred  by  the  Gospels,  and  by  the  Jews 
of  that  time,  to  the  action  of  devils,  exist  now,  but  they 
are  known  to  proceed  from  natural  physical  causes. 
The  same  superstition  and  medical  ignorance  w^ould 
enunciate  the  same  diagnosis  at  the  present  day.  The 
superstition  and  ignorance,  however,  have  passed  away, 
and  with  them  the  demoniacal  theory.  In  that  day 
the  theory  was  as  baseless  as  in  this.  This  is  the  logical 
conclusion  of  every  educated  man. 

It  is  obvious  that,  with  the  necessary  abandonment 
of  the  theory  of  "  possession"  and  demoniacal  origin 
of  disease,  the  largest  class  of  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  is  at  once  exploded.  The  asserted  cause  of 
the  diseases  said  to  have  been  miraculously  healed  in 
this  class  must  be  recognised  to  be  a  mere  vulgar  super- 
stition, and  the  narratives  of  such  mimcles,  ascribing  as 
they  do  in  perfect  simplicity  distinct  objectivity  to  the 
supposed  "  possessing"  demons,  and  reporting  their  very 
words  and  actions,  at  once  assume  the  chaiactcr  of  mere 
imaginative  and  fabulous  writings,  based  upon  supersti- 
tious tradition,  and  cannot  for  a  moment  be  accepted  as 
the  sober  and  intelligent  report  of  eye-witnesses.  We 
shall  presently  see  how  far  this  inference  is  supported 
by  the  literary  evidence  regarding  the  date  and  com- 
position of  the  Gospels. 

The  deduction,  however,  does  not  end  here.  It  is  clear 
that,  this  large  class  of  Gospel  miracles  being  due  to  tht* 
supei-stition  of  an  ignorant  and  credulous  age,  the  insufli- 
ciency  of  the  evidence  for  any  of  the  other  supposed 
miraculous  occuiTcnces  narrated  in  the  same  documents 
becomes  at  once  appaient.  Nothing  but  the  most  iire- 
fragable  testimony  could  possibly  warrant  belief  in  state- 
ments of  snpeinatural  events  which  contradict  all  expe- 
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rience,  and  are  opposed  to  all  science.  When  these 
statements,  however,  are  not  only  rendered,  d  priori, 
suspicious  by  their  proceeding  from  a  period  of  the 
grossest  superstition  and  credulity,  but  it  becomes  evident 
that  a  considerable  part  of  them  is  due  solely  to  that 
superstition  and  credulity,  by  which,  moreover,  the  rest 
may  likewise  be  most  naturally  explained,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  cannot  stand  against  the  opposing  conviction  of 
invariable  experience.  The  force  of  the  testimony  is 
gone.  We  are  far  from  using  this  language  in  an  oflfen- 
sivc  sense  concerning  the  Gospel  narratives,  which,  by  the 
simple  faith  of  the  writers,  present  the  most  noble  aspect 
of  the  occurrences  of  which  superstition  is  capable. 
Indeed,  viewed  as  compositions  gradually  rising  out  of 
pious  tradition,  and  representing  the  best  spirit  of  their 
times,  the  Gospels,  even  in  ascribing  such  miracles  to 
Jesus,  are  a  touching  illustration  of  the  veneration 
excited  by  his  elevated  character.  Devout  enthusiasm 
surrounded  his  memory  with  the  tradition  of  the  highest 
exhibitions  of  power  within  the  range  of  Jewish  imaoin- 
ation,  and  that  these  conceptions  represent  merely  an 
idealized  form  of  prevalent  superstition  was  not  only 
natural  but  inevitable.  We  shall  hereafter  fully  examine 
the  character  of  the  Gospels,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  point  out  that  none  of  these  writings  lays  claim  to 
any  special  inspiration,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  pretends 
to  be  more  than  a  human  composition,*  and  subject  to  the 
errors  of  human  history. 

*  Seo  for  instance  tho  reasons  for  the  comi)08ition  of  the  third  Gospel 
stated  in  the  first  four  verses.  It  was  clearly  intended  in  the  first  instance 
to  be  a  private  document  for  the  use  of  Theophilus. 
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We  have  seen  how  incompetent  those  who  lived  at  the 
time  when  the  Gospel  miraclies  are  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  were  to  furnish  reliable  testimony  regarding 
such  phenomena;  and  the  gross  mistake  committed  in 
regard  to  the  largest  class  of  these  miracles,  connected 
with  demoniacal  possession,  seems  altogether  to  destroy 
the  value  of  the  evidence  for  the  rest,  and  to  connect 
the  whole,  as  might  have  been  expected,  with  the  general 
superstition  and  ignorance  of  the  period.  It  may  be 
well  to  inquire  further,  whether  there  is  any  valid  reason 
for  excepting  any  of  the  miracles  of  Scripture  from  the 
fate  of  the  rest,  and  whether,  in  fact,  there  was  any 
special  "Age  of  Miracles"  at  all,  round  which  a  privileged 
line  can  be  drawn  on  any  reasonable  ground. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  kind  of  evidence 
which  is  supposed  to  attest  the  Divine  revelation  of 
Christianity,  so  far  from  being  invented  for  the  purpose, 
was  so  hackneyed,  so  to  speak,  as  scarcely  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  nation  to  which  the  revelation  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  addressed.  Not  only  did  the  Old  Testa- 
ment contain  accounts  of  miracles  of  every  one  of  the 
types  related  in  the  New,  but  most  of  them  were  believed 
to  be  commonly  performed  both  before  and  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  That  demons  were 
successfully  exorcised,  and  diseases  cured,  by  means  of 
spells  and  incantations,  was  never  doubted  by  the  Jewish 
nation.  There  is  no  negation  in  the  argument  of  Jesus, 
concerning  the  casting  out  of  devils  by  the  Jews  :  "  If  I 
by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  sons  cast 
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them  out  ?"  Indeed,  the  whole  force  of  the  retort  lies 
in  the  absolute  faith  of  the  Pharisees  in  the  power  of 
their  own  exorcists  to  cast  out  devils  just  as  Jesus  did, 
and  he  himself  does  not  deny  their  power  either  in  this 
or  any  other  passage  of  the  Gospels.  Satanic  miracles, 
moreover,  are  not  only  recognized  throughout  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  but  formed  a  leading  feature  of  the 
Patristic  creed.  The  early  Christians  were  not  more 
ready  than  the  heathen  to  ascribe  every  inexplicable 
occurrence  to  supernatural  agency,  and  the  only  diflFerence 
between  them  was  as  to  the  nature  of  that  agency.  The 
Jews  and  their  heathen  neighbours  were  too  accustomed 
to  supposed  preternatural  occurrences  to  feel  much  sur- 
prise or  incredulity  at  the  account  of  Christian  miracles, 
and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  universal  superstition  of 
the  period  that  the  Fathers  did  not  dream  of  denying 
the  reality  of  Pagan  miracles,  but  merely  attributed 
them  to  demons,  whilst  they  asserted  the  Divine  origin 
of  their  own.  The  reality  of  the  powers  of  sorcery  was 
never  questioned.  Every  marvel  and  every  narrative 
of  supernatural  interference  with  human  aflfairs  seemed 
matter  of  course  to  the  superstitious  credulity  of  the  aga 
However  much  miracles  are  exceptions  to  the  order  of 
nature,  they  have  always  been  the  rule  in  the  history 
of  ignorance.  In  fact,  the  excess  of  belief  in  them 
throughout  many  centuries  of  darkness  is  almost  fatal 
to  their  claims  to  credence  now.  They  have  been  limited 
to  periods  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  are  unknown 
to  days  of  enlightenment.  The  Christian  miracles  are 
rendered  almost  as  suspicious  from  their  place  in  a  long 
sequence  of  similar  occurrences,  as  they  are  by  being 
exceptions  to  the  sequence  of  natural  phenomena.  It 
would  indeed  be  extraordinary  if  whole  cycles  of  miracles 
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occurring  before  and  since  those  of  the  Gospels,  and 
in  connection  with  every  religion,  could  be  repudiated 
as  fables,  and  those  {done  maintained  as  genuine. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  deny  the  fact  that  miracles  are 
common  to  all  times  and  to  all  religious  creeds.     Dr. 
Newman  states  amongst  the  conclusions  of  his  essay  on 
the  miracles  of  early  ecclesiastical  history :  "  That  there 
was  no  Age  of  Miracles,  after  which  miracles  ceased; 
that  there  have  been  at  all  times  true  miracles  and  false 
miracles,   true   accounts  and  false   accounts ;    that   no 
authoritative  guide  is  supplied  to  us  for  drawing  the  line 
between  the  two."  *     Dr.  Mozley  also  admits  that  morbid 
love  of  the  marvellous  in  the  human  race  "has  produced  a 
constant  stream  of  miraculous  pretension  in  the  w^orld, 
which  accompanies  man  wherever  he  is  found,  and  is 
a  part  of  his  mental  and  physical  history."  *     Ignorance 
and  its  invariable  attendant,  superstition,  have  done  more 
than  mere  love  of  the  marvellous  to  produce  and  per- 
petuate belief  in  mu'acles,  and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
that  the  removal  of  ignorance  always  leads  to  the  cessa- 
tion of    miraclea^      The   Bampton   Lecturer  proceeds : 
"Heathenism  had  its  running  stream  of  supernatural 
pretensions  in  the  shape  of  prophecy,  exorcism,  and  the 
miraculous   cures  of    diseases,   which    the    temples   of 
Esculapius   recorded  with  pompous  display."*      So  far 
from  the  Gospel  miracles  being  original,  and  a  presenta- 
tion, for  the  first  time,  of  phenomena  until  then  unknown 
and  unlikely  to  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind,  "  Jewish 
supematuralism  was  indeed  going  on  side  by  side  with 

'  Two  Essays  on  Scripture  Miracles,  &c.,  1870,  p.  100. 
^  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  206. 

»  Cf.  Buckle,  Hist,  of  Civilization,  i.  p.  373  ff. ;    cf.  p.  122  ff. ;  iii., 
p.  35.  ^  Bampton  Lectui'es,  j).  206. 
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our  Lord's  miracles."*  Dr.  Mozley,  however,  rebuts 
the  inference  which  has  been  drawn  from  this :  *'  That 
His  miracles  could  not,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be 
evidences  of  His  distinctive  teaching  and  mission,  inas- 
much as  miracles  were  common  to  Himself  and  His 
opponents,"  by  the  assertion  that  a  very  marked  distinc- 
tion exists  between  the  Gospel  miracles  and  all  others.* 
He  perfectly  recognizes  the  consequence  if  such  a  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  clearly  demonstrated.  "  The  criticism, 
therefore,  which  evidential  miracles,  or  miracles  which 
serve  as  evidence  of  a  revelation,  must  come  up  to,  if 
they  are  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  they  are 
designed,  involves  at  the  outset  this  condition, — that  the 
evidence  of  such  miracles  must  be  distinguishable  from 
the  evidences  of  this  permanent  stream  of  miraculous 
pretension  in  the  world ;  that  such  miracles  must  be 
separated  by  an  interval  not  only  from  the  facts  of  the 
order  of  nature,  but  also  from  the  common  running 
miraculous,  which  is  the  simple  offshoot  of  human 
nature.  Can  evidential  miracles  be  inserted  in  this 
promiscuous  mass,  so  as  not  to  be  confounded  with  it, 
but  to  assert  their  own  truth  and  distinctive  source  ? 
If  they  cannot  there  is  an  end  to  the  proof  of  a  revela- 
tion by  miracles  :  if  they  can,  it  remains  to  see  whether  the 
Christian  miracles  are  thus  distinguishable,  and  whether 
their  nature,  their  object,  and  their  evidence  vindicate 
their  claim  to  this  distinctive  truth  and  Divine  source."  ' 
Now,  regarding  this  distinction  between  Gospel  and 
other  miracles,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  religious 
feeling  which  influenced  the  composition  of  the  Scrip- 
ture narratives  of  miracles,  naturally  led  to  the  exclusion 
of  all   that   was    puerile   or  ignoble   in  the  traditions 

»  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  209.  «  76.,  p.  200.  •  /&  ,  p.  208. 
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presented  regarding  the  Gi-eat  Master.  The  elevate<l 
character  of  Jesus  afforded  no  basis  for  what  was  pett}^ 
and  the  devotion  with  which  he  was  regarded  when  the 
Gospek  were  written  insured  the  noblest  treatment  of 
his  history  within  certain  limits.  We  must,  therefore, 
consider  the  bare  facts  composing  the  miracles  rather 
than  the  narrative  of  the  manner  in  Avhich  they  are  said 
to  have  been  produced,  in  order  rightly  to  judge  of  the 
(tomparative  features  of  different  miracles.  If  we  take 
the  case  of  a  person  raised  from  the  dead,  literary  skill 
may  invest  the  account  with  more  or  less  of  dramatic 
interest  and  dignity,  but  whether  the  main  fact  be 
surrounded  with  pathetic  and  picturesque  details,  as  in 
the  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  in  the  fourth 
Grospel,  or  the  person  be  simply  restored  to  life 
without  them,  it  is  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  which 
constitutes  the  miracle,  and  it  is  in  the  facts  alone  that 
we  must  seek  distinction,  disregarding  and  distrusting 
the  accessories.  In  the  one  case  the  effect  may  be  much 
more  impressive,  but  in  the  other  the  bare  raising  of  the 
dead  is  not  a  whit  less  miraculous.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  read  the  Gospel  narratives  of  miracles 
with  so  much  special  veneration  that  it  is  now  difficult 
to  recognise  how  much  of  the  distinction  of  these 
miracles  is  due  to  the  composition,  and  to  their  place  in 
the  history  of  Jesus.  No  other  miracles,  or  account  of 
miracles,  ever  had  such  collateral  advantages.  As  works 
attributed  to  our  sublimest  Teacher,  described  with 
simple  eloquence  and,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  in 
the  fourth  Gospel,  with  artistic  perfection,  and  read 
generally  with  reverential  wonder  untempered  by  a 
thought  of  criticism,  these  miracles  have  seemed  to  \ye 
surrounded  by  a  mystic  halo   certainly  not  emanating 
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from  themselves.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  therefore, 
that  the  miracle  lies  in  the  bare  act,  and  not  in  its  dra- 
matic arrangement.  The  restoration  of  life  to  a  dead 
man  is  the  very  same  miracle  whether  it  be  effected  by 
the  relics  of  a  saint  or  by  the  word  of  an  apostle.  A 
miracle  is  not  antecedently  more  credible  because  of  the 
outstretched  arm  and  word  of  command,  than  it  is  in 
the  silence  of  the  shrine.  Being  supernatural,  the  real 
agency  is  not  seen  in  either  case,  although  the  human 
mind  is  more  satisfied  by  the  presentation  of  an  apparent 
cause  in  the  one  case,  which  seems  to  be  absent  in  the 
other.  In  preferring  the  former  type,  we  are  not  only 
influenced  by  a  more  dramatic  narrative,  but  we  select 
for  belief  the  miracle  from  which  we  can  unconsciously 
eliminate  more  of  the  miraculous  elements,  by  tracing  it 
to  a  visible  natural  cause  which  cannot  be  seen  in  the 
latter.  The  antecedent  incredibility  of  miracles,  how- 
ever, is  not  afiected  by  literary  skill,  and  is  independent 
of  scenic  effect. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  says  :  "  Few  points  present 
greater  difliculties  than  the  attempt  to  fix  accurately  the 
moment  when  these  miraculous  powers  were  withdrawn 
from  the  Church  ;  "  and  he  argues  that  they  were  with- 
drawn when  it  entered  into  what  he  calls  its  permanent 
state,  and  no  longer  required  "  these  props  and  strength- 
enings of  the  infant  plant.''  *  That  their  retrocession 
was  gradual,  he  considers  natural,  and  he  imagines  th(3 
fulness  of  Divine  powder  as  gradually  waning  as  it  was 
subdivided,  first  among  the  Apostles,  and  then  amongst 
the  ever-multiplying  members  of  the  Church,  until  by 
sub-di\nsion  it  became  virtually  extinct,  leaving  as  a 
substitute  "  the  standing  wonder  of  a  Church."  ^    This, 

*  Notes  on  Miracles,  ]».  54.  -  Ih.^  p»  o-5. 
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of  course,  is  not  argument,  but  merely  the  Arclibisbop's 
•fanciful  explanation  of  a  serious  difficult)\  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  Gospel  miracles  were  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  others  of  the  same  type,  and  we  may 
here  merely  mention  exorcism  of  demons,  and  the 
miraculous  cure  of  disease,  as  popular  instances ;  they 
were  also  followed  by  a  long  succession  of  others,  quite 
as  well  authenticated,  whose  occurrence  only  became  less 
frequent  in  proportion  as  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
dispelled  popular  credulity.  Even  at  the  present  day  a 
stray  miracle  is  from  time  to  time  reported  in  outlying 
districts,  where  the  ignorance  and  superstition  which 
formerly  produced  so  abundant  a  growth  of  them  are  not 
yet  entirely  dispelled. 

Papias  of  Hierapolis  narrates  a  wonderful  story, 
according  to  Eusebius,  which  he  had  heard  from  the 
daughters  of  the  Apostle  Philip,  who  lived  at  the  same 
time  in  Hierapolis  :  "  For  he  relates  that  a  dead  man 
was  restored  to  life  in  his  day/'  *  Justin  Martyr,  speak- 
ing of  his  own  time,  frequently  asserts  that  Christians 
still  receive  the  gift  of  healing,  of  foreknowledge,  and  of 
prophecy,^  and  he  points  out  to  the  Roman  Senate  as  a 
fact  happening  under  their  own  observation,  that  many 
demoniacs  throughout  all  the  world  (Ata/xoi/toX>77rToi;9 
TToXXovs  Kara  Trdvra  rov  koo-iiov)  and  in  their  own  city  have 
been  healed  and  are  healed,  many  of  the  Christian  men 
(ttoXXoI  rS)v  r)ii€T€p(oi/  ai/Opdncov  tcjv  Xpumavojv)  exorcising 
them  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  subduing  and  expelling 
the  possessing  demons  out  of  the  man,  although  all  the 

'  'Qf  b€  Kara  rovs  awrouf,  o  Uajrias  y€V(tfifvos  hiryyrjtnv  iraptCKri^ivai.  Oavfiaaiav 
wrA  rS>v  Tov  ^tXiTnrov  Ovyariptav  funjfiovfvtit  ra  vvv  o^/icuur fov.  Ncxpoi;  yap 
avamuriv  kot  avrov  yrynwiop  icrropct,  k,  t.  X.  KiisrhiuSy  II.  E.  iii.,  «*i9. 

•  C/.  Dial.  c.  Trypli.,  xxxix.,  Ixxxii.,  Ixxxviii.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
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other  exorcists  with  incantations  and  spells  had  failed 
to  do  so.*  Theophilus  of  Antioch  likewise  states  that 
to  his  day  demons  are  exorcised.*  Irenaeus  in  the  clearest 
manner  claims  for  the  Church  of  his  time  the  continued 
possession  of  the  Divine  xapia-fiara.  He  contrasts  the 
miracles  of  the  followers  of  Simon  and  Carpocrates,  which 
he  ascribes  to  magical  illusions,  wnth  those  of  Christians. 
*'  For  they  can  neither  give  sight  to  the  blind,"  he 
continues,  "nor  to  the  deaf  hearing,  nor  cast  out  all 
demons,  except  those  introduced  by  themselves,  if  they 
can  even  do  that ;  nor  heal  the  sick,  the  lame,  the 
paralytic,  or  other  diseases  afficting  other  parts  of  the 
body,   as  has  often    been    done    in   regard  to  bodily 

infirmity But  so  far  are  they  from  raising  the 

dead,  as  the  Lord  raised  them  and  the  Apostles  by 
prayer,  and  as  has  been  frequently  done  in  the  brother- 
hood where  it  was  needful, — the  whole  Church  of  the 
place  entreating  it  with  much  fasting  and  prayer,  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  has  returned,  and  the  man  has  been 
restored  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints — that 
they  do  not  believe  this  can  possibly  be  done."  *  Canon 
JMozley,  who  desires  for  the  purpose  of  his  argument 
to  weaken  the  evidence  of  patristic  belief  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  miracles,  says  regarding  this  last  passage 

*  Apol.,  ii,  6,  cf.  Dial.  c.  Tryphon.,  xxx.,  Ixxvi.,  Ixxxv.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

'  Ad.  Autolycum,  ii.  8. 

'  Nee  enim  cseeie  possiint  donare  yisum,  neque  surdis  auditam,  neque 
omnes  dsemones  effugare,  prseter  eos  qui  ab  ipsis  immittuntur,  si  tamen 
et  hoe  faciunt ;  neque  debiles,  aut  olaudos,  aut  paralyticos  curare,  vel  alia 
quadam  parte  oorporis  vexatos :  quemadmodum  Bsepe  evenit  fieri 
BC'Cundum  corporalem  infirmitatem,  &c.,  .  .  .  Twtovtov  bt  mrodfova-i  tov 
P(Kp6v  iydpaij  koOw  6  Kvpiot  >fy^'P^>  *«*  o*  OTitJoToXot  d*A  Trpoaevxrjs,  kcu  iv  rn 
ahf\(f>€frrjTi  TroXXoiur,  d*A  rh  dvayKaiovT7J£  icarA  T6firov  emckrjatas  frdoTjg  atrria-afAfyrjs 
ficra  vrjtrrtias  kcu  Xiravfias  iroXX^r,  cfrtcrrpf^c  t6  Trvevfia  tov  TcrcXevn^iccJTOf,  Koi 
exapla-Brj  6  Sv6pamx>s  rais  €vxa^s  rav  dyiav.  Trenceus,  Adv.  Ilser.,  ii.  31,  §  2  ; 
EusehiuSf  H.  E.,  y.  7. 
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ou  raising  the  dead  : — "  But  the  reference  is  so  vague 
that  it  possesses  but  little  weight  as  testimony."  * 
We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  vice,  which  seems 
at  present  to  characterise  the  Church  to  which  Dr. 
Mozley  belongs,  of  making  simple  language  mean  any- 
thing or  nothing  just  as  any  one  happens  to  wish,  should 
be  introduced  into  critical  or  historical  studies.  The 
language  of  Irenseus  is  vague  only  in  so  far  as  specific 
detailed  instances  are  not  given  of  the  miracles  referred 
to ;  but  no  language  could  l>e  more  definite  and  explicit 
to  express  the  meaning  of  Irenaeus,  namely,  the  assertion 
that  the  prayers  of  Christian  communities  had  frequently 
restored  the  dead  to  life.  Eusebius,  who  quotes  the 
passage,  and  who  has  preserved  to  us  the  original  Greek, 
clearly  recognised  this.  He  says,  when  making  the 
quotations :  "In  the  second  book  of  the  same  work  he 
(Irenaeus)  testifies  that  up  to  his  time  tokens  of  Divine 
and  miraculous  power  remained  in  some  C'hurches."  ^ 
In  the  next  chapter  Iicnasus  further  says  : — "  On  which 
iiccount,  also,  his  true  disciples  receiving  grace  from  him, 
work  (miracles)  in  his  name  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of 
mankind,  according  to  the  gifts  received  from  him  by 
each  of  tliem.  For  some  do  certainly  and  truly  (fi€fiai(os 
Koi  dXrjOoiSi)  cast  out  demons,  so  that  frequently  those 
who  have  thus  been  cleansed  from  the  evil  spirits  both 
believe  and  are  added  to  the  Church.  And  some  have 
foreknowledge  of  future  occurrences,  and  visions,  and 
prophetic  utterances.  Others  heal  the  sick  by  the  impo- 
sition of  hands  and  make  them  whole.     Indeed,  as  we 

*  Bampton  Lectures,  Note  i.  on  Lecture  viii.  (p.  210),  p.  37 L 

'  cV  d*vr«^  TTJg  atrr^s  viro^cVccur,  art  ^tj  koi  ctr  avrhv  inodttyfiara  rrjg  SfUts 

iral  irapado^ov  dvva/ica>r  cV  c'lcxXi^criair  rurlu  viroXcXciTrro,  dta  rovrcov  ciruny/xaci/rrai 

Xryo)v*  «.  r.  X.  II.  E.  V.  7. 
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have  already  stated,  even  the  dead  have  been  raised  up, 
and  have  remained  with  us  for  many  years.  And  what 
more  shall  I  say  1  It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  number 
of  the  gifts  which  the  Church  throughout  the  world  has 
received  from  God  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  crucified 
under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  which  she  each  day  employs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  heathen,"  &c.  *  TertuUian  speaks 
with  the  most  perfect  assurance  of  miracles  occurring  in 
his  day,  and  of  the  power  of  healing,  and  of  casting  out 
devils  still  possessed  by  Christians.  In  one  place,  for 
instance,  after  asserting  the  power  which  they  have 
generally  over  demons,  so  that  if  a  person  possessed  by 
a  devil  be  brought  before  one  of  the  Roman  tribunals, 
a  follower  of  Christ  can  at  once  compel  the  wicked 
spirit  within  him  to  confess  that  he  is  a  demon,  even  if 
he  had  before  asserted  himself  to  be  a  God,  he  proceeds  to 
say :  "  So  at  our  touch  and  breathing,  violently  affected 
by  the  contemplation  and  representation  of  those  fires 
(of  hell)  they  (demons)  also  depart  at  our  command  out 
of  bodies,  reluctant  and  complaining,  and  put  to  shame 
in  your  presence."*  He  declares  that  although  dreams 
are  chiefly  inflicted  upon  us  by  demons,  yet  they  are  also 

*  Aio  Kcu  €v  T^  €K€ivov  ovofioTi  ol  aXi/^o)^  avTov  fiaOrjralj  nap  avrov  \a^yr€s 
TTfv  x^'P^'^t  iTnrtXovctv  eir  Mpyta-iq.  rfj  rSav  XomSxy  dy$pair<t>v,  KoBm  clr  c/cocrror 
T^v  b<ap€av  ctKrjifx  nap*  avrov,  Ot  fuv  yap  baipovas  €kavvova'i  /Sc^a/cor  #cai 
aXriBaf,  &oT€  noWcuas  Kal  niartv€iv  cct/rovt  iKtivovs  KoBatpiaBttrras  an6  tS>p 
novrip&v  nvrvparoup,  Koi  €ivai  cV  rj}  cwcXi/o'i^  *  ol  bi  kqI  np^yvaxriv  c^ovct  rS>p 
fi(\k6Kro>Vf  Kotl  Snraaiaf  kcu  prja€is  npo(f)TiriKds  *  SXXoi  bi  rovs  Kapvovras  but  ttjs 
rS>v  x*^P^^  hnBta^oK  iSnnrai^  koI  vyuis  anoKaBurrwrw.  "Hbri  b(,  Ka$»s  Z<fiaptPt 
Km  PfKpoi  ijy€pBr)<ra»,  koL  nap€pttvap  avv  ^fuv  h^aw  iKOPoif,  Kal  ri  yap ;  ovk 
ttjrip  opiBphp  tln€iP  TOP  xapurpanaPy  £p  Kara  naPT6s  rod  Koa-pov  ^  cic/cXiycrui  napa 
Gcov  Xa/9bt)(ra,  cv  r^  6p6ptm  'hjaov  Xpuirov  rov  irravpfoBiyros  inX  11.  11.  iKwrn^s 
fjp€pas  in  €vfpy€(Tiq.  rj  t«v  €BpS>v  rrrtrcXci,  ic.  r.  X.  EuaebttMy  H.  E.  V.  7  ; 
Adv.  Hser.,  ii.  32,  §  4 ;  cf.  y.  6,  §  i. ;  of.  Theophilm  Ad.  AutoL,  i.  13. 

'  Ita  de  contacta  deque  afiOatu  nostro,  contemplatione  et  repraasenta- 
tione  ignis  illios  correpti,  etiam  de  oorporibus  nostro  imperio  excedant 
inyiti  et  dolentes,  et  yobis  prsesontibus  erubescentes.    Apologeticua,  §  23 ; 
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sent  by  God,  and  indeed  *'  almost  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  derive  their  knowledge  concerning  God  from 
visions."  *  He  elsewhere  states  that  he  himself  knows 
that  a  brother  was  severely  castigated  by  a  vision  the 
same  night  on  which  liis  slaves  had,  without  his  know- 
ledge, done  something  rei)rehensible.^  He  narrates  as 
an  instance  of  the  continued  possession  of  spiritual 
cJuirismata  by  Christiims  :  "  There  is  at  this  day  among 
us  a  sister  who  has  the  gift  of  revelations,  which  she 
receives  in  church  amidst  the  solemnities  of  the  Lord's 
day  by  ecstacy  in  the  spiiit ;  she  has  conversed  with 
imgels,  and  sometimes  also  with  the  Lord,  and  she  both 
hears  and  sees  Siicred  things  {sacramentct),  and  she  reads 
the  hearts  of  some  men,  and  prescrilxjs  medicines  to 
those  who  are  in  need."  ^  Tertullian  goes  on  to  say  that 
after  the  people  were  dismissed  from  the  Church  this 
sister  was  in  the  regular  habit  of  reporting  Avhat  she 
had  seen,  *'  for  most  diligent  inquiries  are  made  in  order 
that  the  truth  may  be  arrived  at,"  *  and  after  naiTating 
a  vision  of  a  disembodied  soul  vouchsafed  to  her,  he 
states :  "  This  is  the  vision,  God  being  witness  and  the 
Apostle  *  having  foretold  that  such  spiritual  gifts  should 
be   in   the   Church."  ^      Further   on   Tertullian   relates 

of.  De  Idol.,  §  11  ;  I)e  Spoctac.,  §  29;  Do  Exhort.  Custit.,  §  10 ;  Ad  Scapu- 
1am,  §  4  ;  De  Aiiima,  §  57. 

'  Et  major  pipne  tIs  hominiun  ex  yisionibus  doum  discunt.  Do 
Auima,  §  47  ;  Do  Idol.,  §  15. 

'  De  Idol.,  §  15. 

'  Est  hodio  soror  apud  nos  revelatioiiuni  eliaiismata  sort  if  a,  quaH  in 
occleaia  inter  domiuica  sollumuia  per  exsta^iii  in  npiritu  patitur  ;  couycr- 
satur  cum  angolid,  aliquaudo  otiam  cum  domino,  et  videt  ot  audit  tiuicra- 
monta,  et  quoruudam  corda  diguoacit,  ot  modiciuas  dcsideiantibus  bub- 
mittit.     De  Anima,  §  9. 

*  Nam  et  diligontisbimo  digonintur,  ut  otiam  probentur,  ib, 

»  1  Cor.  xii.  1  ff. 

'  IfsBC  yisio  est.  Dous  to&tis  ot  apostolus  chaiiematum  in  ccclcbia 
f uturorum  idonous  siionsor ;  &c.     De  Anima,  §  9. 
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another  story  witliin  his  own  knowledge :  "  I  know  a 
woman,  a  member  of  the  Churcli,  who  in  perfect  youth 
and  beauty,  after  a  short  married  life,  died.      As  she 
slept  in  peace,  and  while  they  prepared  to  lay  her  in  the 
grave  during  the  prayer  of  the  presbyter,  at  the  first 
breath  of  the  prayer  she  removed  her  hands  from  her 
sides,  folded  them  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  and  at 
the  close  again  peacefully  restored  them  to  their  former 
position/'^      He  then   mentions  another  story  known 
amongst  them  :  that  a  dead  body  in  a  cemetery  moved 
itself  in  order  to  make  room  beside  it  for  another  body ;  * 
and  then  he  remarks  :  "  If  similar  cases  are  also  reported 
amongst  the  heathen,  as  is  the  case,  we  conclude  that 
God  displays  signs  of  his  power  for  the  consolation  of 
his  own  people,  and  as  a  testimony  to  others.  "  ^     Again, 
he  mentions  cases  where  Christians  had  cured  persons  of 
demoniacal  possession,  and  adds  :  "  And  how  many  men 
of  position  (for  we  do  not  speak  of  the  vulgar)  have  been 
delivered  either  from  devils  or  from  diseases!  "*  TertuUian 
in  the  same  place  refers  to  the  miracle  of  the  *^  Thunder- 
ing Legion,''*  and  he  exclaims  :  '*  When  indeed  have  not 
droughts  been  removed  by  our  prayers  and  fastings."  • 

*  Scio  foininam  quaadam  vernaculam  ecclesite,  forma  et  sotato  integrd 
functam,  post  unicum  et  brevo  matrimonium,  cum  iii  pace  dormuiset  et 
moranto  adhuc  sojmltura  interim  oratioue  presbyteri  oompouorotur,  ad 
primum  balitum  orutionis  manus  a  latoribus  dimotas  in  habitum  sup- 
plicem  conformasse  rursumquo  condita  pace  situi  suo  roddidisae.  De 
Anima,  §  51. 

'  Est  et  alia  rolatio  apud  nostros,  in  coomoterio  corpus  corpori  juxta 
cuUocaDdo  spatium  rocosM^u  communicasso.     De  ^Vnima,  §  51. 

'  Si  et  apud  ethnicos  tale  quid  traditur,  utiquo  dous  potcstatis  suiT* 
sigua  proponit,  suis  in  solatium,  extraneis  in  testimonium.  De  Animu, 
§51. 

*  Et  quanti  honesti  viri  (de  vulgaribus  enim  non  dicimus)  aut  a 
diomoniis  aut  valetudinibus  romodiati  sunt  ?    Ad  Scapulam,  §  4. 

*  Cf.  EuaebiuSf  II.  E.  v.  6.  •  Ad  Scapulam,  §  4. 
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Miuucius  Felix  speaks  of  the  casting  out  of  devils  from 
sick  persons  by  Christians  in  his  own  day,  as  a  matter 
of  public  notoriety  even  among  Pagans.*  St  Cyprian 
echoes  the  same  assertions.^  He  likewise  mentions  cases 
of  miraculous  punishment  inflicted  upon  persons  who 
had  lapsed  from  the  Christian  faith.  One  of  these,  who 
ascended  the  Capitol  to  make  denial  of  Christ,  suddenly 
became  dumb  after  he  had  spoken  the  words.^  Another, 
a  woman,  was  seized  by  an  unclean  spirit  even  at  the 
baths,  and  bit  with  her  own  teeth  the  impious  tongue 
which  had  eaten  the  idolatrous  food,  or  spoken  the 
words,  and  she  shortly  expired  in  great  agony.*  He 
likewise  maintains  that  Christians  are  admonished  by 
God  in  dreams  and  by  visions,  of  which  he  mentions 
instances.^  Origen  claims  for  Christians  the  power  still 
to  expel  demons,  and  to  heal  diseases  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,^  and  he  states  that  he  had  seen  many  persons  so 
cured  of  madness  and  countless  other  evils,  which  could 
not  be  otherwise  cured  by  men  or  devils.^  Lactantius 
repeatedly  asserts  the  power  of  Christians  over  demons  ; 
they  make  them  flee  from  bodies  when  they  adjure  them 
in  the  name  of  God.® 

Passing  over  the  numerous  apocryphal  WTitings  of  the 
early  centuries  of  our  era,  in  which  many  miracles  are 
recorded,  we  find  in  the  pages  of  Eusebius  narratives  of 
many  miraculous  occurrences.  Many  miracles  are 
ascribed  to  Narcissus,  Bishop  of   Jerusalem,  of  which 


»  Octavius,  S  27. 

'  Tract,  ii.,  De  Idol.  Vanitate,  §  7,  Ad  Dcmetrianum,  §  15. 

»  De  Lapsis,  §  24.  "  /ft.,  §  24,  cf.  §§  25,  26. 

*  Ep.,  liii.  §§  1 — 5,  Ixii.  §  17,  Ix^-iii.  §§  9,  10  (ed.  Migno),  De  Moriali- 
tate,  S  19. 

•  Contra  Cels..  i.  67.  2,  6,  46;   ii.  33  ;  iii.  24,  28,  36. 

'  Contra  Cels.,  iiL  24.  ■  Instil.  Div.,  ii.  16,  iy.  27,  v.  22. 
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Eusebius  relates  several.  Whilst  the  vigils  of  the  great 
watch  of  the  Passover  were  being  kept  the  oil  failed 
them,  whereupon  Narcissus  commanded  that  water  from 
the  neighbouring  well  should  be  poured  into  the  lamps. 
Having  prayed  over  the  water  it  was  changed  into  oU, 
of  which  a  specimen  had  been  preserved  until  that  time.^ 
On  another  occasion  three  men  having  spread  some  vile 
slanders  against  Narcissus,  which  they  confirmed  by 
an  oath,  and  with  imprecations  upon  themselves  of 
death  by  a  miserable  disease,  of  death  by  fire,  and  of 
blindness,  respectively,  if  their  statements  were  not 
true,  omnipotent  justice  in  each  case  inflicted  upon 
the  wretches  the  curse  which  each  had  invoked.*  The 
election  of  Fabianus  to  the  Episcopal  chair  of  Eome 
was  marked  by  the  descent  of  a  dove  from  on  high, 
which  rested  upon  his  head,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
descended  upon  our  Saviour.  ^  At  Csesarea  Philippi 
there  is  a  statue  of  Jesus  Christ  which  Eusebius  states 
that  he  himself  had  seen,  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  woman  healed  of  the  bloody  issue,  and  on  the 
pedestal  grows  a  strange  plant  as  high  as  the  hem  of 
the  brazen  garment,  which  is  an  antidote  to  all  diseases.  * 
Great  miracles  are  recorded  as  taking  place  during  the 
persecutions  in  Ceesarea,  * 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  gives  an  account  of  many  won- 
derful works  performed  by  his  namesake  Gregory  of 
Neo-Csesarea,  who  was  called  Thaumaturgtis  from  the 
miraculous  power  which  he  possessed  and  very  freely 
exercised.  The  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Apostle  John 
appeared  to  him,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  in  doubt 

»  EuHhiua,  H.  E.,  vi.  9.  «  lb,,  vi.  9.  »  76.,  yi.  29. 

*  lb.,  H.  E.,  vii.  18 ;  cf.  Sozomen,  H.  E.,  v.  21. 

•  Eusebius,  De  Martyr.  Falsest.,  iv.,  ix. ;  cf.  Theodoret,  H.  E.,  iv.  22. 
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as  to  the  doctrine  which  he  ought  to  preach,  and,  at 
the  request  of  Mary,  the  Apostle  gave  him  all  needful 
instructions.  *  If  his  faith  did  not  move  mountains  it 
moved  a  huge  rock  to  convert  a  pagan  priest  *  He 
drove  a  demon  out  of  a  heathen  temple  in  which  he 
had  taken  refuge,  and  the  evil  spirit  could  not  re-enter 
until  he  gave  permission.^  Nyssen  relates  how  St. 
Gregory  averted  an  armed  contest  of  two  brothers  who 
quarrelled  about  the  possession  of  a  lake  on  their  father's 
property.  The  saint  passed  the  night  in  prayer  beside 
the  lake,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  found  diied  up.* 
On  another  occasion  he  rescued  the  country  from  the 
devastation  of  a  mountain  stream,  which  periodically 
burst  the  dykes  by  which  it  was  restrained  and  inun- 
dated the  plain.  He  went  on  foot  to  the  place,  and 
invoking  the  name  of  Christ,  fixed  his  staflf  in  the  earth 
at  the  place  where  the  tonent  had  broken  through. 
The  staff  took  root  and  became  a  tree,  and  the  stream 
never  again  burst  its  bounds.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
district  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  this  miracle. 
The  tree  was  still  living  in  Nyssen  s  time,  and  he  had 
seen  the  bed  of  the  lake  covered  with  trees,  pastures, 
and  cottages.  *  Two  vagabond  Jews  once  attempted  to 
deceive  him.  One  of  them  lay  down  and  pretended 
to  be  dead,  while  the  other  begged  money  from  the 
saint  wherewith  to  buy  him  a  shroud.  St.  Gregory 
quietly  took  off  his  cloak  and  laid  it  on  the  man,  and 
walked  away.     His  companion  found  that  he  was  i-eally 


*  Qreg,  Nyss.  do  Vit.  Orog.  Tliaum.  Tom.  iii.,  p.  545  f. 

*  Ib,,^,  550. 

'  76.,  p.  548  f.     Cf.  Socratesy  H.  E.,  iv.  27.     He  gave  this  permission 
iu  writing:  **  Gregory  to  Satan:  Entor"— Fpi/yopiof  ry  ^arapa  Eto-eA^r. 

*  lb.,  p.  555  f.  *  76.,  p.  558  IF. 
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dead.  ^  St.  Gregory  expelled  demons  from  persons  pos- 
sessed, healed  the  sick,  and  performed  many  other 
miracles ;  *  and  his  signs  and  wonders  are  not  only 
attested  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  but  by  St.  Basil,'  whose 
grandmother,  St.  Macrina,  was  brought  up  at  Neo- 
Caesarea  by  the  immediate  followers  of  the  saint. 

Athanasius,  in  his  memoir  of  St.  Anthony,  who  began 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  recluse  about  a.d.  270,  gives  par- 
ticulars of  many  miracles  performed  by  the  saint. 
Although  he  possessed  great  power  over  demons,  and 
delivered  many  persons  possessed  by  them,  Satan  tor- 
mented him  sadly,  and  he  was  constantly  beset  by 
legions  of  devils.  One  night  Satan  with  a  troop  of 
evil  spirits  so  belaboured  the  saint  that  he  lay  on  the 
ground  speechless  and  almost  dead  from  their  blows.* 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  case  of  Natalius,  who 
was  scourged  by  angels  during  a  whole  night,  till  he 
was  brought  to  repentance.  *  Upon  one  occasion  when 
St.  Anthony  had  retired  to  his  cell  resolved  to  pass 
a  time  in  perfect  solitude,  a  certain  soldier  came  to 
his  door  and  remained  long  there  knocking  and  sup- 
plicating the  saint  to  come  and  deliver  his  daughter, 
who  was  tormented  by  a  demon.  At  length  St.  Anthony 
addressed  the  man  and  told  him  to  go,  and  if  he  believed 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  prayed  to  God,  his  prayer  should 
be  fulfilled.     The  man  believed,  invoked  Jesus  Christ, 

*  Oreg.  Ny8$,  de  Vit.  Greg.  Thaum.,  iii.  p.  561  f.  The  same  story  is 
related  of  St.  Epiphanius  of  Cyprus,  and  Sozomen  sees  no  ground  for 
doubting  the  veracity  of  either  account.  He  states  that  St.  Epiphanius 
also  performed  many  other  miracles,  H.  E.,  yii.  27. 

«  Tb.,  pp.  541,  551,  552,  653,  666,  667,  577. 

•  De  Spir.  Sancto,  c.  29,  Tom.  iii.,  pp.  62,  63;  Bened.,  cf.  Ep.  204,  p. 
306. 

■*  S.  Athanasii^  Vita  et  Con  vers.  S.  Antonii,  §§  8,  0pp.  Tom.  i..  Pars,  ii., 
p.  802  ff.,  Bened.  »  Eusehius,  H.  E.,  v.  28  ;  see  p.  124  f. 
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and  his  daughter  was  delivered  from  the  (It'tiion.  ^  As 
Anthony  was  once  travelling  across  the  desert  to  visit 
another  monaster}^  the  water  of  the  caravan  failed 
them,  and  his  companions  in  despair  threw  themselves 
on  the  ground.  St.  Anthony,  however,  retired  a  little 
apart,  and  in  answer  to  his  prayer  a  spring  of  water 
issued  at  the  place  where  he  was  kneeling.^  A  man 
named  Fronto,  who  was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  begged 
his  prayers,  and  was  ordered  by  the  saint  to  go  into 
Egypt,  where  he  should  be  healed.  Fronto  at  first 
refused,  but  being  told  that  he  could  not  be  healed  if 
he  remained,  the  sick  man  went  believing,  and  as 
soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  Egypt  he  was  made  whole.  ^ 
Another  miracle  was  performed  by  Anthony  in  Alex- 
andria in  the  presence  of  St  Athanasius.  As  they  were 
leaving  the  city  a  woman  cried  after  him,  "  Man  of  God, 
stay ;  my  daughter  is  cruelly  troubled  by  a  demon  ; " 
and  she  entreated  him  to  stop  lest  she  herself  should 
die  in  running  after  him.  At  the  request  of  Athanasius 
and  the  rest,  the  saint  paused,  and  aa  the  woman  came 
up  her  daughter  fell  on  the  ground  convulsed.  St. 
Anthony  prayed  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
immediately  the  girl  rose  perfectly  restored  to  health, 
and  delivered  fi:om  the  evil  spirit.*  He  astonished  a 
number  of  pagan  philosophers,  who  had  come  to  dispute 
with  him,  by  delivering  several  demoniacs  by  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  them  three  times,  invoking 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  *  It  is  unnecessary  however 
to  multiply  instances  of  his  miraculous  power  to  drive 
out  demons  and   heal  diseases,  ®  and  to  perform  other 

>  Vita,  §  48,  p.  832.  '  Ik,  §  54,  p.  830  f.  ^  7;,,^  §  57^  p.  839, 

♦  /ft.,  §  71,  p.  849.  »  Ih.,  §  72,  p.  849. 

•  Cf.  lb.,  §§  55,  58,  61,  62,  63,  64,  70,  &c.,  &c. 
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wonderful  works.  St.  Athanasius,  who  was  himself 
for  a  long  time  a  personal  follower  of  St.  Anthony, 
protests  in  his  preface  to  the  biography  his  general 
accuracy,  he  having  everywhere  been  mindful  of  the 
truth.  * 

Hilarion,  again,  a  disciple  of  St.  Anthony,  performed 
many  miracles,  an  account  of  some  of  which  is  given  by 
St.  Jerome.  He  restored  sight  to  a  woman  who  had 
been  blind  for  no  less  than  ten  years ;  he  cast  out  devils, 
and  miraculously  cured  many  diseases.  Rain  fell  in 
answer  to  his  prayers;  and  he  further  exhibited  his 
power  over  the  elements  by  calming  a  stormy  sea. 
When  he  was  buried  ten  months  after  his  death,  not 
only  was  his  body  as  perfect  as  though  he  had  been 
alive,  but  it  emitted  a  delightful  perfume.  He  was 
so  favoured  of  God  that,  long  after,  diseases  were  healed 
and  demons  expelled  at  his  tomb.  ^  St.  Macarius,  the 
Egyptian,  is  said  to  have  restored  a  dead  man  to  life 
in  order  to  convince  an  unbeliever  of  the  truth  of  the 
resurrection.^  St.  Martin,  of  Tours,  restored  to  life  a 
certain  catechumen  who  had  died  of  a  fever,  and  Sul- 
picius,  his  disciple,  states  that  the  man,  who  lived  for 
many  years  after,  was  known  to  himself,  although  not 
until  after  the  miracle.  He  also  restored  to  life  a  servant 
who  had  hung  himself.  *  He  performed  a  multitude 
of  other  miracles,  to  which  we  need  not  here  more 
minutely  refer.  The  relics  of  the  two  martyrs  Pro- 
tavius  and  Gervasius, .  whose  bones,  with  much  fresh 
blood,  the  miraculous  evidence  of  their  martyrdom  and 
identity,  were   discovered    by   St.  Ambrose,   worked  a 

*  navra^ov  t^s  aXrfBtias  (f}povTia'as,  ih,^  p.  797. 

'  Scatwien,  H.  E.,  iii.  14.  •  Ih,,  H.  E.,  iii.  14. 

*  Sulpicius,  Vita  S.  Mart.     Cf.  Sozommy  II.  E.,  iii.  14. 
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number  of  miracles.  A  man  sufferincj  fn)iii  demoniacal 
possession  indicated  the  proximity  of  the  relics  by  his 
convulsions.  St.  Augustine  sfcites  that  he  himself  was 
in  Milan  when  a  blind  man,  who  merely  touched  the 
cloth  which  covered  the  two  bodies  as  they  were  being 
moved  to  a  neighbouring  church,  regained  his  sight.* 
Paulinus  relates  many  miracles  performed  by  his  master, 
St.  Ambrose,  himself.  He  not  only  cast  out  many 
demons  and  healed  the  sick,*  but  he  also  raised  the 
dead.  Whilst  the  saint  was  staying  in  the  house  of  a 
distinguished  Christian  friend,  his  child,  who,  a  few  days 
before,  had  been  delivered  from  an  unclean  spirit,  sud- 
denly expired.  The  mother,  an  exceedingly  religious 
woman,  full  of  faith  and  the  fear  of  God,  carried  the 
dead  boy  down  and  laid  him  on  the  saint's  bed  during 
his  absence.  Wlien  St.  Ambrose  returned,  filled  with 
compassion  for  the  mother  and  struck  by  her  faith,  he 
stretched  himself,  like  Elisha,  on  the  body  of  the  child, 
praying,  and  he  restored  him  living  to  his  mother. 
Paulinus  relates  this  miracle  with  minute  particulars  of 
name  and  address. ' 

St.  Augustine  asserts  that  miracles  are  still  performed 
in  his  day  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  either  by  means 
of  his  sacraments  or  by  the  prayers  or  relics  of  his  saints, 
although  they  are  not  so  well-known  as  those  of  ohl, 
and  he  gives  an  account  of  many  miracles  which  had 
recently  taken  place.*  After  referring  to  the  miracle 
performed  by  the  relics  of  the  two  martyrs  upon  the 
blind  man  in  Milan,  which  occurred  when  he  was  there. 


'  Amhrotte.'Eiiiiit.  Class,  i.  22 ;   August,  Do  Civ.  I)es  xxii.  8  ;  Paulinus^ 
Vita  S.  Arabrosii,  §§  14  f. 

3  Vita  S.  Ambr..  §§  21,  43,  44.  '  lb,,  §  28. 

*  Do  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  8. 
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he  ffocs  on  to  narrate  the  miraculous  cure  of  a  friend  of 
liis  own  named  Innocent,  formerly  advocate  of  the  pre- 
fecture, in  Carthage,  where  Augustine  was,  and  beheld 
it  mth  his  own  eyes  {ubi  nos  interfuimus  et  oculis 
a^eximus  nostris).  A  lady  of  rank  in  the  same  city 
was  miraculously  healed  of  an  incurable  cancer,  and 
St.  Augustine  is  indignant  at  the  apathy  of  her  friends, 
which  allowed  so  great  a  miracle  to  be  so  little  known.  ^ 
An  inhabitant  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Curubis  was 
cured  of  paralysis  and  other  ills  by  being  baptized. 
When  Augustine  heard  of  this,  although  it  was  reported 
on  very  good  authority,  the  man  himself  was  brought  to 
Carthage  by  order  of  the  holy  bishop  Aurelius,  in  order 
that  the  truth  might  be  ascertained.  Augustine  states 
that  on  one  occasion  during  his  absence  a  tribunitian 
man  amongst  them  named  Hcsperius,  who  had  a  farm 
close  by,  called  Zubedi,  in  the  Fussalian  district,  begged 
one  of  the  Christian  presbyters  to  go  and  drive  away 
some  evil  spirits  whose  malice  sorely  aflflicted  his  servants 
and  cattle.  One  of  the  presbyters  accordingly  went,  and 
oftered  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  earnest 
prayer,  and  by  the  mercy  of  God,  the  evil  was  removed. 
Now  Hesperius  happened  to  have  received  from  one 
of  his  friends  a  piece  of  the  sacred  earth  of  Jerusalem, 
where  Jesus  Christ  was  buried  and  rose  again  the  third 
day,  and  he  had  hung  it  up  in  his  room  to  protect 
himself  from  the  evil  spiiits.  When  his  house  had  been 
freed  from  them,  however,  he  begged  St.  Augustine  and 
his  colleague  Maximinus,  who  happened  to  be  in  that 

^  Hoc  ego  cum  audissem,  et  vohemcnter  stomacharer,  in  ilia  civitato 
atque  in  ilia  persona,  non  utique  obscura,  factum  tarn  ingens  miraculum 
sic  latere,  hinc  eam  et  admonendam  et  penoobjurgandamputavi.  &c.,  &c. 
Ih.j  xxii.  8. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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neighbourhood,  to  come  to  him,  and  after  telling  them  all 
that  had  happened,  he  prayed  tliem  to  bur}'^  the  piece  of 
earth  in  some  place  whore  Christians  could  assemble 
for  the  worship  of  God.  They  consented,  and  did  as  he 
desired.  A  young  peasant  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
was  paralytic,  hearing  of  this,  bogged  to  be  carried 
without  delay  to  the  holy  spot,  where  he  offered  up 
prayer,  and  rose  up  and  went  away  on  his  feet  perfectly 
cured.  About  thirty  miles  from  Hippo,  at  a  farm  called 
Victorian  a,  there  was  a  memorial  to  the  two  martyrs 
Protavius  and  Gervasius.  To  this,  Augustine  relates,  was 
brought  a  young  man  who,  having  gone  one  summer  day 
at  noon  to  water  his  horse  in  the  river,  was  possessed  by 
a  demon.  The  lady  to  whom  the  place  belonged  came, 
according  to  her  custom,  in  the  evening  with  her  servants 
and  some  holy  women  to  sing  hymns  and  pray.  On 
hearing  thorn  the  demoniac  sfcirted  up  and  seized  the 
altar  with  a  terrible  shudder,  without  daring  to  move 
it,  and  as  if  bound  to  it,  and  the  demon  pniying  with 
a  loud  voice  for  mercy  confessed  whore  and  when  he  had 
outered  into  the  young  man.  At  last  the  demon  named 
all  the  mombei-s  of  his  body,  with  throats  to  out  them  off 
as  he  made  his  exit,  and,  saying  these  words,  came  out 
of  him.  In  doing  so,  however,  the  eye  of  the  youth 
fell  from  its  socket  on  to  his  cheok,  retained  only  by 
a  small  vein  as  by  a  root,  whilst  the  pupil  ])ecame 
altogether  white.  Well  pleased,  however,  that  the  young 
man  had  been  freed  from  the  evil  spirit,  thoy  returned 
the  eye  to  its  place  as  well  as  thoy  could,  and  bound  it 
up  with  a  handkerchief,  praying  fervently,  and  one  of 
his  relatives  said  :  "God  who  drove  out  the  demon  at 
the  prayer  of  his  saints  can  also  restore  the  sight."  On 
removing  the  bandage   seven  days   after,  the  eye  was 
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found  perfectly  whole.  St.  Augustine  knew  a  girl  of 
Hippo  who  was  delivered  from  a  demon  by  the  applica- 
tion of  oil  with  which  had  min^rled  the  tears  of  the 
presbyter  who  was  praying  for  her.  He  also  knew  a 
bishop  who  prayed  for  a  youth  possessed  by  a  demon, 
although  he  had  not  even  seen  him,  and  the  young  man 
was  at  once  cured. 

Augustine  further  gives  particulars  of  many  miracles 
performed  by  the  relics  of  the  most  glorious  martyr 
Stephen.^  By  their  virtue  the  blind  receive  their  sight, 
the  sick  are  healed,  the  impenitent  converted,  and  the 
dead  are  restored  to  life.  "  Andurus  is  the  name  of  an 
estate,"  Augustine  says,  "  where  there  is  a  church  and  in 
it  a  shrine  dedicated  to  tlie  martyr  Stephen.  A  certain 
little  boy  was  playing  in  the  court,  when  unruly  bullocks 
drawinor  a  waororon  crushed  him  with  the  wheel,  where- 
upon  he  immediately  struggled  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
Then  his  mother  raised  him  up,  and  placed  him  at  the 
shrine,  and  he  not  only  came  to  life  again,  but  also 
appeared  without  any  injury.^  A  certain  religious  woman, 
who  lived  in  a  neighbouring  property  called  Caspalianus, 
being  dangerously  ill  and  her  life  despaired  of,  her  tunic 
was  carried  to  the  same  shrine,  but  before  it  was  brought 
back  she  had  expired.  Nevertheless,  her  relatives  covered 
the  body  with  this  tunic,  and  she  received  back  the  spirit 
and  was  made  whole.^  At  Hippo,  a  certain  man  named 
Bassus,  a  Syrian,  was  praying  at  the  shrine  of  the  same 

'  De  Civ.  Doi.  xxii.  8. 

'  Andurus  nomcn  est  fundi,  ubi  occlesia  est,  et  in  ea  momoria  Stephani 
martj-ris.  Puerum  quemdam  parvulura,  cum  in  area  luderet,  exorbi- 
tantcs  boves  qui  Tohiculum  trahebant,  rota  obtrivoi'unt,  et  confestim  pal- 
pitivit  exspirans.  Hunc  mater  arroptum  ad  eamdem  memoriam  posuit ; 
et  non  solum  revixit,  venim  otiam  illsesus  apparuit. 

^  Sanctimonialis  quccdam  in  yicina  possessione,  quao  Caspab'ana  dicitur, 
cum  a;gritudiuo  laborarot,  ac  desporaretur,  ad  eamdem  memoriam  tunica 
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martyr  for  his  daughter  who  wa,s  sick  aud  in  great  peril, 
and  he  had  brought  her  dress  with  him  ;  when  lo  !  some 
of  his  household  came  running  to  announce  to  him  that 
she  was  dead.  But  as  he  was  engaged  in  prayer  they 
were  stopped  by  his  friends,  who  prevented  their  telling 
him,  lest  he  should  give  way  to  his  grief  in  public. 
When  he  returned  to  his  house,  which  already  resounded 
with  the  wailing  of  his  household,  he  east  over  the  body 
of  his  daughter  her  mantle  which  he  had  with  him,  and 
immediately  she  was  restored  to  life.*  Again,  in  the 
same  city,  the  son  of  a  certain  man  among  us  named 
Irena3us,  a  collector  of  taxes,  became  sick  and  died.  As 
the  dead  body  lay,  and  they  were  preparing  with  wailing 
and  lamentatiim  to  bury  it,  one  of  his  friends  consoling 
him  suggested  that  the  body  should  be  anointed  with  oil 
from  the  same  martyr.  This  was  done,  and  the  child 
came  to  life  again.*  In  the  same  way  a  man  amongst  us 
named  Eleusinus,  formerly  a  tril)une,  laid  the  l)ody  of  his 
child,  who  had  died  from  sickness,  on  a  memorial  of  the 
martyr  which  is  in  his  villa  in  tlio  suburbs,  and  after  he  had 
prayed,  with  many  tears,  he  took  up  the  child  living."  ^ 

qus  albita  est:  quie  antoquam  rovocaretiir,  ilia  dofuncta  est.  Hac  tamon 
tunica  ojMinierunt  cadaver  ej  us  parentes,  et  recopto  npiiitu  sulva  facta  est. 

*  Apud  Hipponein  Bassiis  quidam  Syrus  ad  meinoriam  ejusdem 
martyris  orabat  pro  wgrotautc  et  pcriclitaiito  filia,  eoqiie  secum  vestom 
ejus  attulerat;  cum  ecce  puoii  de  domo  cuciUTerunt,  qui  ci  mortuam 
iiuntiarcnt.  Sed  cum,  oraiito  illo,  ab  amicis  ejus  exciporentur,  prohibue- 
runt  eos  illi  diccre,  no  per  publicum  plangerct.  Qui  cum  domum  redisset 
jam  suorum  ejulatibus  porsonautom,  et  vestom  filia*  quam  forcbat,  super 
earn  projocisset,  reddita  est  vilio. 

^  Eursus  ibidem  apud  nos  Irenasi,  cujusdam  collectarii  filius,  regritudiuo 
oxtinctus  est.  Cumcjuo  corpus  jaccrot  exaniine,  at<]UO  a  lugeutibus  et 
lamentantibus  exsequiio  pararcntur,  amicorum  ejus  quidam  inter 
alionim  consolantium  verba  suggossit,  ut  ejusdem  martyrls  oloo  corpus 
perungeretur.     Factum  est,  et  revixit. 

'  Itemque  apud  nos  vir  tiibunitius  Klousinus  super  memoriam  Marty ris, 
qusD  in  suburbano  ejus  est,  ccgritudino  oxanimatum  posuit  infantulum 
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We  shall  meet  with  more  of  these  miracles  in  con- 
sidering the  arguments  of  Dr.  Mozley.  In  a  note  he 
says :  **  Augustine  again,  long  after,  alludes  in  his  list  of 
miracles  (De  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  8,)  to  some  cases  in  which 
persons  had  been  raised  to  life  again  by  prayer  and  the 
intercession  of  mart)n:s,  whose  relics  were  applied.  But 
though  Augustine  relates  with  great  particularity  and 
length  of  detail  some  cases  of  recoveries  from  complaints 
in  answer  to  prayer,  his  notices  of  the  cases  in  which 
persons  had  been  raised  to  life  again,  are  so  short,  bare, 
and  summary,  that  they  evidently  represent  no  more 
than  mere  report,  and  report  of  a  very  vague  kind. 
Indeed,  with  the  preface  which  he  prefixes  to  his  list, 
he  cannot  be  said  even  to  profess  to  guarantee  the 
truth  or  accuracy  of  the  difiereut  instances  contained 
in  it.  '  Haec  autem,  ubicunque  fiunt,  ibi  sciuntur  vix 
a  tota  ipsa  civitate  vel  quocumque  commanentium  loco. 
Nam  plerumque  etiam  ibi  paucissimi  sciunt,  ignoranti- 
bus  cjBteris,  maxime  si  magna  sit  civitas;  et  quando 
alibi  aliisque  narrantur,  non  tantum  ea  commendat 
auctoritas,  ut  sine  difficultate  vel  dubitatione  credantur, 
quamvis  Christianis  fidelibus  a  fidelibus  indicentur.'  He 
puts  down  the  cases  as  he  received  them,  then,  with- 
out pledging  himself  to  their  authenticity.  '  Eucharius 
presbyter  .  .  .  mortuus  sic  jacebat  ut  ei  jam  pol- 
lices  ligarentur  :  opitulatione  memorati  martyris,  cum  de 
memoria  ejus  reportata  fuisset  et  supra  jacentis  corpus 
missa  ipsius  presbyteri  tunica,  suscitatus  est  .  .  . 
Andurus  nomen  est,'  &c.'V  and  then  Dr.  Mozley  gives 
the  passage  already  quoted  by  us.     Before  continuing, 

filium :  et  post  orationom,  quam  multis  cum  laciymis  ibi  fudit,  viventem 
levavit.     De  Civ.  Doi,  xxii.  8. 

>  Bampton  Ijectures,  1865,  p.  372,  f. 
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we  must  remark  with  rogani  to  the  passag(*s  just 
quoted,  that,  in  the  miracle  of  Eucharius,  Dr.  ]\Iozk*y, 
without  explanation,  omits  details.  The  whole  passages 
is  as  follows :  *'  Eucharius,  a  presbyter  from  Spain, 
resided  at  Calama,  who  had  for  a  long  time  suffered 
from  stone.  By  the  relics  of  the  same  martyr,  which 
the  Bishop  Possidius  brought  to  him,  he  was  made, 
whole.  The  same  presbyter,  afterwards  succumbing  to 
another  disease,  lay  dead,  so  that  they  were  already 
binding  his  hands.  Succour  came  from  the  relics  of 
the  martyr,  for  the  tunic  of  the  presbyter  being  brouglit 
back  from  the  ivlics  and  placed  upon  his  body,  he 
revived.''  ^  A  writer  who  complains  of  the  bai'eness  of 
narratives,  should  certainly  not  curtail  their  statements. 
Dr.  JSIozley  continues :  "  There  are  three  other  cases  of 
the  same  kind,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  verify  the 
death  from  which  the  return  to  life  is  said  to  take  phice, 
as  being  more  than  mere  suspension  of  the  vital  powei*s  ; 
but  the  writer  does  not  go  into  particulai-s  of  description 
or  proof,  but  simply  inserts  them  in  his  list  as  they  have 
been  reported  to  him."^ 

Dr.  Mozley  is  anxious  to  detract  from  the  miracles 
described  by  Augustine,  and  we  regret  to  be  obliged 
to  maintain  that  in  order  to  do  so  he  misrepresents, 
no  doubt  unintentionally,  Augustine's  statements,  and,  as 
we  think,  also  unduly  depreciates  the  comparative  value 
of  the  evidence.  We  shall  briefly  refer  to  the  two 
pcnnts  in  question.  I.  That  "  his  notices  of  the  cases  in 
which  persons  had  been  raised  to  life  again  are  so  short, 

*  Eucharius  est  presbyter  ex  Hispania,  Calania*  habitat,  vetcri  mor])o 
calculi  laborabat;  per  momoriam  suprudicti  martj-ris,  quam  IN^ssidius  illo 
adyoxit  episcopus,  salvus  factus  est.  Idem  ipso  postca  uiorbo  alio  pnu- 
yalesconto,  &c.,  &c.    De  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  8. 

*  Bampton  Lectui-cs,  p.  372  f. 
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bare,  and  summaiy  that  they  evidently  represent  no 
more  than  mere  report,  and  report  of  a  very  vague  kind." 
II.  "That  with  the  preface  which  Augustine  prefixes 
to  his  list,  he  cannot  be  said  even  to  profess  to  guarantee 
the  truth  or  accuracy  of  the  difierent  instances  contained 
m  it. 

It  is  true  that  in  several  cases  Augustine  gives  the 
account  of  miraculous  cures  at  greater  length  than  those 
of  restoration  to  life.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  almost 
inevitable  at  all  times  and  that  the  reason  is  obvious. 
Where  the  miracle  consists  merely  of  the  cure  of  disease, 
details  are  naturally  given  to  show  the  nature  and  inten- 
sity of  the  sickness,  and  they  are  necessary  not  only  for 
the  comprehension  of  the  cure  but  to  show  its  importance. 
In  the  case  of  restoration  to  life,  the  mere  statement  of 
the  death  and  assertion  of  the  subsequent  resurrection 
exclude  all  need  of  details.  The  pithy  reddita  est  vitce, 
or  factum  est  et  revixit  is  more  striking  than  any 
more  prolix  nan-ative.  In  fact,  the  greater  the  miracle 
the  more  natural  is  conciseness  and  simplicity ;  and 
practically,  we  find  that  Augustine  gives  a  more  lengthy 
and  verbose  report  of  trifling  cures,  whilst  he  relates 
the  more  important  with  greater  brevity  and  force. 
He  narrates  many  of  his  cases  of  miraculous  cure,  how- 
ever, as  briefly  as  those  in  which  the  dead  are  raised. 
We  have  quoted  the  latter,  and  the  reader  must  judge 
whether  they  are  unduly  curt.  One  thing  may  be 
aflirmed,  that  nothing  of  importance  is  omitted,  and  in 
regard  to  essential  details  they  are  as  explicit  as  the 
mass  of  other  cases  reported.  In  every  instance  names 
and  addresses  are  stated,  and  it  will  have  been  observed 
that  all  these  miracles  occurred  in  or  close  to  Hippo, 
and  in  his  own  diocese.      It  is   very  certain    that   in 
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every'  case  the  fact  of  the  miracle  is  asserted  in  the  most 
direct  and  positive  tenns.      There  can  he  no  mistike 
either  as  to  the  meaning  or  intention  of  the  namitive, 
and  there  is  no   symptom   whatever  of   a  thought   on 
the  part  of  Augustine  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  his 
statements,  or  to  give  them  as  mere  vague  report.     If 
we  compare  these  accounts  with  tliose  of  the  Gospels, 
we  do  not   find  them  deficient  in   any  essential  detail 
common  to  the  latter.     There  is  in  the  synoptic  Gospels 
only  one  case  in  which   Jesus   is   said  to   have   raised 
the  dead.      The  raising  of   Jairus'  daughter*  hiis  long 
been  abandoned  as  a  case  of  restoration  to  life  by  all 
critics  and  theologians,  except  the  few  who  still  persist 
in  ignoring  the  distinct  and  positive  declaration  of  Jesus, 
"  The  damsel  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth."     The  only  case, 
therefore,  in  the  Synoptics  is  the  account  in  the  third 
Gospel  of  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son,^  of  which, 
strange  to  say,  the  other  Gospels  know  nothing.     Now, 
although,  as  might  have  been  expected,  this  nan\ative  is 
much  more  highly  coloured  and  picturesque,  the  dift'er- 
ence  is  chiefl}-  literary,  and,  indeed,  there  are  really  fewer 
important  details  given  than  in  the  account  by  Augustine, 
for  instance,  of  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  daughter  of 
Bassus  the  Syrian,  which  took  place  at  Hippo*,  of  which 
he  was  bishop,  and  where  he  actuidly  resided.   Augustine's 
object  in  giving  his  list  of  mimcles  did  not  require  him 
to  write  picturesque  nan-atives.     He  merely  desired  to 
state  bare  facts,  whilst  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  com- 
posed the  Life   of  their  Master,  in   which    interesting 
details  were  everything.     For  many  reasons  we  refrain 
here  from  alluding  to  the  artistic  narrative  of  the  raising 

»  Mat.  ix.  18,  19,  23— 2G;  Mark  v.  22,  24,  35—43;    Luko  viii.  41,  42. 
49  -5C.  2  Luko,  \ii.  11—1(5. 
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of  Lnzarus,  the  greatest  miracle  ascribed  to  Jesus,  yet  so 
singularly  unknown  to  the  other  three  Evangelists,  who, 
so  readily  repeating  the  accounts  of  trifling  cures,  would 
most  certainly  not  have  neglected  this  had  they  ever 
heard  of  it. 

Dr.  Mozley  complains  of  the  absence  of  verification 
and  proof  of  actual  death  in  these  cases,  or  that  they  were 
more  than  mere  suspension  of  the  vital  powers.     We 
cordially  agree  with  him  in  the  desire  for  such  evidence, 
not  only  in  these,  but  in  all  miracles.     We  would  ask, 
however,  what  verification  of  the  death  we  have  in  the 
case  of  the  widow's  son  which  we  have  not  here  ?     If 
w^e  apply  such  a  test  to  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels,  we 
must  reject  them  as  certainly  as  those  of  St.  Augustine. 
In  neither  case  have  we  more  than  a  mere  statement 
that  the  subjects  of  these  miracles  were  dead  or  diseased. 
So  far  are   w^e  from  having   any   competent  medical 
evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  death,  or  of  the  disease, 
or   of  the   permanence   of  the  supposed   cures  in  the 
Gospels,  that  we  have  little  more  than  the  barest  reports 
of  these  miracles  by  writers  who  even  if  their  identity 
were  established,  were  not  and  do  not  pretend  to  have 
been  eye  witnesses  of  the  occurrences  which  they  relate. 
Take,  for  instance,  this  very  raising  of  the  widow's  son 
in   the  third-  Gospel,  which  is  unknown  to  the  other 
Evangelists,  and  the  naiTative  of  which  is  given  only  in 
a  Gospel  which  is  not  attributed  to  a  personal  follower 
of  Jesus. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  second  statement  of  Dr.  Mozley, 
*'  that  with  the  preface  which  Augustine  prefixes  to  his 
list,  he  cannot  be  said  even  to  profess  to  guarantee  the 
truth  or  accuracy  of  the  different  instances  contained  in 
it."   This  extraordinary  assertion  is  supported  by  a  quota- 
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tion  given  above,  which  Dr.  Mozlcy  him  separated  from 
what  precedes  and  follows  it,  so  that  its  real  meaning  is 
scarcely  apparent.  We  shall  as  briefly  as  possible  state 
what  is  actually  the  "  preface "  of  St.  Augustine  to  his 
list  of  miracles,  and  his  avowed  object  for  giving  it.  In 
the  preceding  chapter,  Augustine  has  been  arguing  that 
the  world  believed  in  Christ  by  virtue  of  divine  influence 
and  not  by  human  persuasion.  He  contends  that  it  is 
ridiculous  to  speak  of  the  false  divinity  of  Romulus 
when  Christitms  speak  of  Christ.  If,  in  the  time  of 
Romulus,  some  600  years  before  Cicero,  people  were 
so  enlightened  that  they  refused  to  believe  anything 
of  which  they  had  not  experience,  how  much  more,  in 
the  still  more  enlightened  days  of  Cicero  himself,  and 
notably  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  would 
they  have  rejected  belief  in  the  resurrection  and  tiscen- 
sion  of  Christ,  if  divine  truth  and  the  testimony  of 
miracles  had  not  proved  not  only  that  such  things  could 
take  place,  but  that  they  had  actually  done  so.  WhtMi 
the  evidence  of  prophecy  joined  with  that  of  miracles 
and  showed  that  the  new  doctrines  were  only  contrary 
to  experience  and  not  contrary  to  reason,  the  world 
embraced  the  faith. ^  "Why,  then,  say  they,  do  these 
miracles  which  you  declare  to  have  taken  place  formerly, 
not  occur  now-a-days?"  Augustine,  in  replying,  adopts  a 
common  rhetorical  device :  "  I  might,  indeed,  answer," 
he  says,  **  that  miracles  were  necessary  before  the  world 
believed,  in  order  that  the  world  might  believe.  Any 
one  who  now  requires  miracles  in  order  that  he  may 
believe,  is  himself  a  great  miracle  in  not  believing  what 
all  the  world  believes.  But,  really,  they  say  this  in  order 
that  even  those  miracles  should  not  be  believed  either.' 

*  De  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  7. 
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And  he  reduces  what  he  considers  the  position  of  the 
world  in  regard  to  miracles  and  to  the  supernatural 
dogmas  of  Christianity  to  the  following  dilemma : 
"Either  things  incredible  which  nevertheless  occurred, 
and  were  seen,  led  to  belief  in  something  else  incredible 
which  was  not  seen  ;  or  that  thing  was  in  itself  so 
incredible  that  no  miracles  were  required  to  establish 
it,  and  so  much  more  is  the  unbelief  of  those  who  deny 
confuted.  This  might  I  say  to  these  most  frivolous 
objectors."  He  then  proceeds  to  affirm  that  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  many  miracles  attest  the  great  miracle 
of  the  ascension  in  the  flesh  of  the  risen  Christ,  and  he 
points  out  that  the  actual  occurrence  of  all  these  things 
is  not  only  recorded  in  the  most  truthful  books,  but  the 
reasons  also  given  why  they  took  place.  These  things 
have  become  known  that  they  might  create  belief;  these 
things  by  the  belief  they  have  created  have  become 
much  more  clearly  kno^vn.  They  are  read  to  the  people, 
indeed,  that  they  may  believe ;  yet,  nevertheless,  they 
would  not  be  read  to  the  people  if  they  had  not  been 
believed.  After  thus  stating  the  answer  which  he  might 
give,  Augustine  now  returns  to  answer  the  question 
directly  : — "  But,  furthermore,"  he  continues,  "  miracles 
are  performed  now  in  his  name,  either  by  means  of  his 
sacraments,  or  by  the  prayers  or  relics  of  his  saints,* but 
they  are  not  rendered  illustrious  by  the  same  renown  as 
caused  the  former  to  be  noised  abroad  with  so  much 
glory.  Inasmuch  as  the  canon  of  sacred  scriptures, 
which  must  be  definite,  causes  those  miracles  to  be 
everywhere  proclaimed,  and  become  firmly  fixed  in  the 
memory  of  all  peoples ;  "  ^  and  then  follows  Dr.  Mozley's 

'  Nam  otiam  nunc  fiimt  miracula  in  ejus  nomine,  siye  per  sacramenta 
ejus,  siye  per  orationes  yel  memorias  sanctorum  ejus,  sed  non  eadem 
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quotation  :  "  but  these  are  scarcely  known  to  the  whole 
of  a  city  itself  in  w^hich  they  are  performed,  or  to  its 
neighbourhood.  Indeed,  for  the  most  part,  even  there 
very  few  knew  of  them,  and  the  rest  are  ignorant  more 
especially  if  the  city  be  large ;  and  wlien  they  are 
related  elsewhere  and  to  otliers,  the  authority  does  not 
so  commend  them  as  to  make  tliem  Ije  l)elieved  wnthout 
difficulty  or  doubt,  all)eit  they  are  reported  by  faitliful 
Christians  to  the  faithful."  He  illustrates  this  by  point- 
ing out  in  immediate  continuation,  that  the  miracle  in 
Milan  by  the  bodies  of  the  two  martyrs,  which  took 
place  when  he  liimself  was  there,  might  reach  the  know- 
ledge of  many,  because  the  city  is  large,  and  the 
Emperor  and  an  immense  crowd  of  people  witnessed 
it,  but  who  knows  of  the  miracle  performed  at  Carthage 
upon  his  friend  Innocent,  when  he  w\as  there  also,  and 
saw  it  with  his  own  eyes?  Who  knows  of  the  mira- 
culous cure  of  cancer,  he  continues,  in  a  lady  of  rank 
in  the  same  city  ?  at  the  silence  regarding  which  he  is 
80  indignant.  Who  knows  of  the  next  case  he  mentions 
in  his  list  ?  the  cure  of  a  medical  man  of  the  same  tow^n, 
to  which  he  adds :  "  We,  nevertheless,  do  know  it,  and 
a  few  brethren  to  whose  knowledge  it  may  have  come."* 
Who  out  of  Curubus,  besides  the  very  few  who  may 
have  heard  of  it,  knows  of  the  miraculous  cure  of  the 
paralytic  man,  whose  c^ise  Augustine  personally  inves- 
tigated ?  and  so  on.  Observe  that  there  is  merely  a 
question   of  the  comparative   notoriety  of   the   Gospel 

daritate  iUustrantur,  ut  tanta  quanta  ilia  gloria  diffamontrir.  Canon 
quippe  sacrarum  Literarum,  quom  definitum  esse  opport^bat,  ilia  facit 
ubique  recitari,  et  memoria)  cunctoinim  iuhterero  populorum :  &c.  De 
Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  8. 

'  No8  tamen  noyimuB,  et  paucissimi  fratros  ad  quos  id  potuit  2)orvouii*e. 
/(.,  xxii.  8. 
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miracles  and  those  of  his  own  time,  not  a  doubt  as  to 
tlie  reality  of  the  latter.     Again,  towards  the  end  of  his 
long  list,  immediately  after  the  narrative  of  the  restora- 
tion to  life  of  the  child  of  Eleusinus,  which  we  have 
quoted,   Augustine   says  :  — "  What   can    I    do  ?      The 
promise   of  the   completion   of  this   work   is  pressing, 
so  that  I  caimot  here  recount  all  (the  miracles)  that 
I    know  ;   and   mthout   doubt   many  of  our  brethren 
when  they  read  this  work  will  be  grieved  that  I  have 
omitted   so  very  much,  which   they  know  as  well  as 
I  do.     This   I    even   now  beg  that  they  will   pardon, 
and  consider  how   long   would   be   the  task  of  doing 
that  which,  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  it  is  thought 
necessary  not  to  do.     For  if  I  desired  to  record  merely 
miracles  of  healing,  without  speaking  of  others,  which 
have  been  performed  by  this  martyr,  that  is  to  say,  the 
most  glorious  Stephen,  in  the  district  of  Calama,  and 
in  ours  of  Hippo,  many  volumes  would   be   required, 
yet  nevertheless  not  all  of  these  could  be  comprised, 
but  only  such  as  are  consigned  to  writing,  which  are 
read   to  the  people.     For  we  have  ordered  this  to  be 
done,  that  we  might  see  repeated  in  our  time  signs  of 
divine  power  similar  to  those  of  old,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  the  multitude.     Now 
it   is  not  yet  two  years   since   this   relic  has  been   at 
Hippo-Regius,  and  accounts  of  many  of  the  miracles 
performed  by  it  have  not   been   written,  as   is   most 
certainly  known  to  us,  yet  the  number  of  those  which 
have  been  given,  up  to  the  time  this  is  written,  amounts 
to  about  seventy.      At  Calama,  however,  where  these 
relics  have  been  longer,  and  more  of  the  miracles  were 
recorded,  they  amount  to  an  incomparable  multitude."  * 

*  Quid  faciam  ?    Urget  hujus  opens  iinplondi  promissio,  ut  non  hie 


^ 
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Augustine  goes  on  to  say  that,  to  his  knowUdge,  many 
very  remarkable  miracles  were  performed  by  the  relics 
of  the  same  martyr  also  at  Uzali,  a  district  near  to 
Utica,  and  of  one  of  these,  which  had  recently  taken 
place  when  he  himself  was  there,  he  gives  an  account. 
Then,  before  closing  his  list  with  the  narrative  of  a 
miracle  which  took  place  at  Hippo,  in  his  own  church, 
in  his  own  presence,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
congregation,  he  resumes  his  reply  to  the  opening 
question: — "Many  miracles,  therefore,"  he  says,  "are 
also  performed  now,  the  same  God  who  worked  those 
of  which  we  read,  performing  these  by  whom  he  wills 
and  as  he  wills  ;  but  these  miracles  neither  become 
similarly  known,  nor,  that  they  may  not  slip  out  of  mind, 
are  they  stamped  in,  as  it  were  like  the  gravel  of 
memory,  by  frequent  reading.  For  even  in  places 
where  care  is  taken,  as  is  now  the  ease  amongst  us, 
that  accounts  of  those  who  receive  benefit  should  be 
publicly  read,  those  who  are  present  hear  them  only 
once,  and  many  are  not  present  at  all,  so  that  those 
who  were  present  do  not,  after  a  few  days,  remember 

possim  omnia  commemoraro  qua>  scio :  et  procul  dubio  plorique  iiostix)- 
rum,  cum  hiec  Icgont,  dolcbunt  me  tarn  multa  practcmiisistso,  (^uio  utiquo 
mecum  sciuiit.  Quos  jam  nunc,  ut  iguoscant,  rogo  ;  et  cogitent  quam 
prolix!  laborifl  sit  facere,  quod  mo  hie  non  facerc  susccpti  opcris  nccessitas 
oogit.  Si  onim  miracula  sauitatiun,  ut  alia  taccam  oa  tantumniodo  Telim 
scribore,  qusp  per  liunc  martjTom,  id  est,  gloriosissimum  8to])hanum, 
facta  sunt  in  colonia  Calamensi,  et  in  nostra,  plui-inii  conficicndi  sunt  libri : 
nee  tamcn  omnia  coUigi  poterunt,  sod  tantum  do  quibus  libelli  dati  sunt, 
qui  rocitarentur  in  popub's.  Id  namque  fieri  voluimus ;  cum  vidcremus 
antiquis  similia  divinarum  nigna  v-ii-tutum  otiam  nostris  tomporibus  fre- 
quentari;  et  ea  non  debero  niultorum  uotitiac  deporire.  Nondum  est 
autom  bionniura,  ex  quo  apud  Hipponem-IIogium  coepit  esso  ista 
momoria,  et  multis,  quod  nobis  cortissiinum  est,  non  datis  liboUis,  de  iis 
quje  mirabiliter  facta  sunt,  illi  ipsi  (jui  dati  sunt  ad  soj^tuaginta  fomio 
numerum  po^^'onerant,  quando  ista  conscripj^i.  Calama'  voro,  ubi  et  ii>sa 
memoria  prius  esse  ca'pit  et  crebrius  dautur,  iuconipuiubili  multitudiuo 
superant.     Do  Ciy.  Dei,  xxii.  8. 
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what  they  heard,  and  scarcely  a  single  person  is  met 
with  who  repeats  what  he  hears  to  one  whom  he  may 
have  known  to  have  been  absent"  ^ 

So  far  from  casting  doubt  upon  the  miracles  which 
he  narrates,  the  "  Preface "  of  Augustine  is  clearly 
intended  to  establish  them.  These  **  signs  of  divine 
power  similar  to  those  of  old,"  are  not  less  real  and 
important,  but  merely  less  known,  because  the  eyes 
of  the  world  are  not  directed  to  them,  and  they  have 
not  the  advantage  of  being  everywhere  published  abroad 
by  means  of  canonical  scriptures  constantly  read  to 
the  people  and  acknowledged  as  authoritative.  Dr. 
Mozley's  statement  is  quite  unwarranted,  and  it  seems 
to  us  gratuitously  injurious  to  St.  Augustine.  This 
Father  of  the  Church  and  Bishop  must  have  had  as 
little  good  faith  as  good  sense,  if  he  did  what  such 
a  statement  implies.  In  order  to  demonstrate^  the  truth 
of  his  assertion  that  miracles  were  still  performed  in 
his  day,  Dr.  Mozlcy  represents  Augustine  as  deliberately 
producing  a  long  list  of  instances  of  which  "  he  cannot 
even  be  said  to  guarantee  the  truth,"  and  the  more 
important  cases  in  which  "  evidently  represent  no  more 
than  mere  report,  and  report  of  a  very  vague  kind." 
We  have  furnished  the  reader  with  the  materials  for 
forming  an  opinion  on  these  points.  The  judgment 
of  Dr.  Mozley  may  with  equal  justice  be  applied  to 

*  Fiunt  ergo  otiam  nunc  inulta  miracula,  oodem  Deo  fucicnte  per  quos 
Tult,  et  quomadmodum  yult,  qui  et  ilia  quae  logimus  fecit :  sed  ista  nee 
similiter  innotescunt,  neque,  ut  non  excidant  animo,  quasi  glarea 
memorise,  crebra  lectione  tunduntur.  Nam  et  ubi  diligentia  est,  quae 
nunc  apud  nos  esse  cocpit,  ut  libelli  eorum  qui  benefioia  percipiunt,  reci- 
tentur  in  populo,  semel  hoc  audiunt  qui  adsunt,  pluresque  non  adsunt  ut 
noc  illi  qui  adfuerunt,  post  aliquot  dies,  quod  andierunt,  mente  retineant, 
et  \ix  quisquam  rei>eriatur  iUorum,  qui  ei  quern  non  adfuisse  cognoverit, 
iiidicet  quod  audivit.     De  Ciy.  Dei,  xxii.  S. 
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the  authors  of  the  synoptic  Gospels.  Thoy  certainly 
do  not  guarantee  the  truth  of  the  miracles  they  relate 
in  any  more  precise  way  than  Augustine.  Like  him, 
they  merely  narrate  them  as  facts,  and  he  as  evidently 
believes  what  he  states  as  they  do.  Indeed,  as  regai'ds 
comparative  fulness  of  testimony,  the  advantage  is 
altogether  on  the  side  of  the  miracles  reported  by  St. 
Augustine.  These  miracles  occurred  within  two  years 
of  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  and  were  at  onc^ 
recorded  with  the  names  of  the  subjects  and  of  the 
places  at  which  they  occurred  ;  most  of  them  were 
performed  in  his  own  diocese,  and  several  of  them  in  his 
own  presence ;  some  of  which  he  apparently  had  doubt 
he  personally  investigated ;  he  stiitcs  his  know^ledge  of 
others,  and  he  narrates  the  whole  of  them  with  the 
most  direct  and  simple  affirmation  of  the  facts,  without 
a  single  word  indicating  hesitation,  or  directly  or 
indirectly  attributing  the  narrative  to  mere  report. 
Moreover,  he  not  only  advances  these  miracles  delibe- 
rately and  in  writing,  in  supi>ort  of  his  positive  asser- 
tion that  miracles  were  still  performed,  but  these 
accounts  of  them  had  in  the  first  instance  bc^en  written 
that  they  might  be  publicly  read  in  his  own  church  for 
the  edification  of  Christians,  almost  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  are  stated  to  have  occurred.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  we  do  not  advance  these  reasons  in 
order  to  argue  the  reality  of  the  miracles  themselves, 
but  simply  to  maintain  that,  so  far  from  his  giving  the 
account  of  them  as  mere  report,  or  not  even  professing 
to  vouch  for  their  truth,  St.  Augustine  both  believed 
them  himself,  and  asked  othei-s  to  believe  them  as  focts, 
and  that  they  are  as  unhesitatingly  affirmed  ius  any 
related  in  the  Gospels. 
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We  shall  not  attempt  any  further  detailed  reference 
to  the  myriads  of  miracles  with  which  the  annals  of  the 
Chm'ch  teem  up  to  very  recent  times.  The  fact  is  too 
well  known  to  require  evidence.  The  saints  in  the 
Calendar  are  legion.  It  has  been  computed  that  the 
number  of  those  whose  lives  are  given  in  the  BoUandist 
Collection^  amounts  to  upwards  of  25,000,  although,  the 
saints  being  arranged  according  to  the  Calendar,  the 
unfinished  work  only  reaches  the  twenty-fourth  of 
October.  When  it  is  considered  that  all  those  upon 
whom  the  honour  of  canonization  is  conferred  have 
worked  miracles,  many  of  them,  indeed,  almost  daily 
performing  such  wonders,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  number  of  miracles  which  have  occurred  in  unbroken 
succession  from  Apostolic  days,  and  have  been  believed 
and  recognized  by  the  Church.  Vast  numbers  of  these 
miracles  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  narrated  in 
the  Gospels,  and  they  comprise  hundreds  of  cases  of 
restoration  of  the  dead  to  life.  If  it  be  necessary  to 
point  out  instances  in  comparatively  recent  times  we 
may  mention  the  miracles  of  this  kind  liberally  ascribed 
to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  the  13th  century,  and  to 
his  namesake,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  the  16th,  as  pretty 
well  kno^vn  to  all,  although  we  might  refer  to  much 
more  recent  miracles  authenticated  by  the  Church.  At 
the  present  day  such  phenomena  have  almost  disap- 
peared, and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
winking  picture,  periodical  liquefaction  of  blood,  or  appa- 
rition of  the  Virgin  confined  to  the  still  ignorant  and 
benighted  corners  of  the  earth,  miracles  are  extinct. 

^  Acta  Sanctorum  quotquot  toto  orbe  coluntur;  collegit,  &c.,  Joannea 
Bollandua,  cum  oontin.  Ilenschenii^  54  vol.  fol.  Venotiis,  1734 — 1861. 

VOL.   I.  '^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MIIIACLES  IN  RELATION  TO   IGNORANCE  AND  SUPERSTITION. 

We  have  maintained  that  the  miracles  which  are 
reported  after  apostolic  days,  instead  of  presenting  the 
enormous  distinction  which  Dr.  ilozley  asserts,  are  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  t}'pes  in  all  material  points.  Setting 
aside  miracles  of  a  trivial  and  unworthy  character,  there 
remains  a  countless  number  cast  in  the  same  mould  as 
those  of  the  Gospels, — miraculous  cure  of  disease,  expul- 
sion of  demons,  trimsformation  of  elements,  supernatural 
nourishment,  i-esurri^ction  of  dead,  of  many  of  which  we 
have  quoted  instances.  Dr.  Mozley  anticipates  an  objec- 
tion and  Siiys :  "  It  will  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  a  large 
jK)rtion  even  of  tlie  Gosj^el  miracles  are  of  the  class  here 
mentioned  as  ambiguous ;  cures,  visions,  expulsions  of 
evil  spirits;  but  this  observation  does  not  affect  the 
character  of  the  Gospel  miracles  as  a  body,  because  we 
judge  of  the  body  or  whole  from  its  highest  specimen, 
not  from  its  lowest."  He  takes  his  stand  upon, 
"  c-i/.  our  Lonls  Resurrection  and  Ascension."^  Now, 
without  discussing  the  principle  laid  down  here,  it  is 
evident  that  the  gi-eat  distinction  bi*tween  the  Gospel 
and  other  mimdes  is  thus  narrowed  to  a  very  small 
compass.  It  is  admitted  that  the  mass  of  the  Gospel 
miracles  are  of  a  class  characterized  as  ambiguous  because 

'  Bainptou  Lectures,  p.  214. 
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"  the  curreut  miracles  of  hmnan  history"  are  also  chiefly 
of  the  same  type,  aud  the  distinctive  character  is  derived 
avowedly  only  from  a  few  high  specimens,  such  as  the 
Resurrection.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  synoptic  Gospels  there  is  only  one  case,  reported 
by  the  third  Gospel  alone,  in  which  Jesus  is  said  to 
have  raised  the  dead.  St.  Augustine  alone,  however, 
chronicles  several  cases  in  which  life  was  restored  to  the 
dead  Post-apostolic  miracles,  therefore,  are  far  from 
lacking  this  ennobling  type.  Observe  that  Dr.  Mozley  is 
here  not  so  much  discussing  the  reality  of  the  subsequent 
miracles  of  the  Church,  as  contrasting  them  and  other 
reputed  miracles  with  those  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  this 
point  of  view  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  the 
Gospels  have  a  monopoly  of  the  highest  class  of  miracles. 
Such  miracles  are  met  with  long  before  the  dawn  of 
Cliristianity,  and  continued  to  occur  long  after  apostolic 
times. 

Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  form  of  the  Gospel 
miracles ;  but  as  we  have  already  shown,  it  is  the  actual 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  for  instance,  which  is  the 
miracle,  and  this  is  not  affected  by  the  more  or  less  dra- 
matic manner  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  effected, 
or  in  which  the  narrative  of  the  event  is  composed. 
Literary  skill,  and  the  judicious  management  of  details, 
may  make  or  mar  the  form  of  any  miracle.  The  narra- 
tive of  the  restoration  of  the  dead  child  to  life  by  Elisha 
might  have  been  more  impressive,  had  the  writer  omitted 
the  circumstance  that  the  child  sneezed  seven  times 
before  opening  his  eyes,  and  Dr.  Mozley  would  probably 
have  considered  the  miracle  greater  had  the  prophet 
merely  said  to  the  child,  **  Arise  !"  instead  of  stretching 
himself  on  the  lx)dy ;  but  setting  aside  human  cravings 
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for  the  picturesque  and  artistic,  the  essence  of  the  miracle 
would  have  remained  the  simie.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  regarding  which  it  may  ho  well  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  Whilst  a  vast  numl^r  of  miracles  ai-e  ascribed 
to  direct  personal  action  of  siiints,  many  more  are 
attributed  to  their  relics.  Now  this  is  no  exclusive 
chamcterLstic  of  later  miracles,  but  Cliristianity  itself 
shtires  it  with  still  earlier  times.  The  case  in  which  a 
dead  body  which  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha  was 
restored  to  life  will  occur  to  eveiy  one.  "  And  it  came 
to  pass,  as  they  were  burying  a  man,  that,  behold,  they 
spied  a  band  of  iloabites ;  and  they  cast  the  man  into 
the  sepulchre  of  Elisha  :  and  when  the  man  was  let 
down,  and  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  he  revived,  and 
stood  up  on  his  feet."*  The  mantle  of  Elijah  smiting 
asunder  the  waters  before  Elisha  may  be  cited  as 
another  instance.^  The  wonitin  who  touches  the  hem  of 
the  garment  of  Jesus  in  the  crowd  is  made  whole,'  and 
all  the  sick  and  "  possessed "  of  the  country  are  repre- 
sented as  being  healed  by  touching  Jesus,  or  even  the 
mere  hem  of  his  giirment.*  It  was  supposed  that  the 
shadow  of  Peter  falling  on  the  sick  as  he  passed  had  a 
curative  effect,^  and  it  is  very  positively  stated  :  "  And 
God  uTought  mimcles  of  no  common  kind  by  the  hands 
Paul ;  so  that  from  his  body  were  brought  unto  the  sick 
handkerchiefs  or  aprons,  and  the  diseases  departed  from 
them,  and  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them."* 

The  argument  which  assumes  an  enormous  distinction 

*  II.  Kings  xiii.  21. 

*  II.  Kings  ii.  14,  cf.  8.     In  raising  the  dead  child,  Elisha  sends  his 
staff  to  be  laid  on  the  child. 

^  Mark  v.  27  ff. ;  cf.  Luke  viii.  44  ff. ;  Mat.  ix.  20  ff. 

*  Mat.  xiv.  3() ;  cf.  iiuko  vi.  19;  Murk  iii.  10. 

*  Acts  V.  id,  •  /ft.,  xix.  11,  12. 
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between  Gospel  and  other  miracles  betrays  the  prevalent 
scepticism,  even  in  the  Church,  of  all  miracles  except 
those  which  it  is  considered  an  article  of  faith  to  main- 
tain.    If  we  inquire  how  those   think   who   are  more 
logical  and  thorough  in  their  belief  in  the  supernatural, 
we  find  the  distinction  denied.     "The  question,''  says 
Dr.  Newman,  "  has  hitlierto  been  argued  on  the  admis- 
sion, that  a  distinct   line   can   be  drawn   in   point   of 
character  and   circumstances,  between  the   miracles   of 
Scripture  and  those  of  Church  history  ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  miracles  of 
Scripture,  viewed  as  a  whole,  recommend  themselves  to 
our  reason,  and  claim  our  veneration  beyond  aU  others, 
by  a  peculiar  dignity  and  beauty ;  but  still  it  is  only  as 
a  whole  that  they  make  this  impression  upon  us.     Some 
of  them,  on  the  contrary,  fall  short  of  the  attributes 
which  attach  to  them  in  general ;  nay,  are  inferior  in 
these  respects  to  certain  ecclesiastical  miracles,  and  are 
received  only  on  the  credit  of  the  system  of  which  they 
form  part.     Again,  specimens  are  not  wanting  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  of  mii'acles  as  awful  in  their 
character  and  as  momentous  in  their  eflFects,  as  those 
which  are  recorded  in  Scripture."*      Now  here  is  one 
able  and  thorough  supporter  of  miracles  denying  the 
enormous  distinction  between  those  of  the  Gospel  and 
those  of  human  history,  which  another  admits   to   be 
essential  to  the  former  as  evidence  of  a  revelation. 

Dr.  Mozley,  however,  meets  such  a  difficulty  by 
asserting  that  there  would  be  no  disadvantage  to  the 
Gospel  miracles,  and  no  doubt  regarding  them  involved, 
if  for  some  later  miracles  there  was  evidence  as  strong 
as  for  those  of  the  Gospel     "  All  the  result  would  be," 

*  J,  n.  Newman,  Two  Essays  on  Miraclos,  p.  IGO  f. 
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he  says,  *^  tliat  we  should  atlmit  tliosc  miracles  over  and 
above  the  Gospel  ones."  *  He  denies  the  equality  of 
the  evidence,  however,  in  any  case.  "  Between  the 
evidence,  then,  ui>on  which  the  Gospel  minicles  stand, 
and  that  for  later  miracles  we  see  a  l)road  distinction 
arising,  not  to  mention  again  the  nature  and  type  of  the 
Gospel  miracles  themselves — from  the  contemporaneous 
date  of  the  testimony  to  them,  the  character  of  the 
witnesses,  the  probation  of  the  testimony ;  especially 
when  we  contrast  with  these  points  the  false  doctrine 
and  audacious  fraud  which  rose  up  in  later  ages,  and  in 
comiection  with  which  so  hirge  a  portion  of  the  later 
miracles  of  Christianity  made  their  appearance.*'*  We 
consider  the  point  touching  the  type  of  the  Gospel 
miracles  disposed  of,  and  we  may,  therefore,  confine 
ourselves  to  the  rest  of  this  argument.  If  we  look  for 
any  external  evidence  of  the  miiiicles  of  Jesus  in  any 
miuked  effect  produced  by  them  at  the  time  they 
are  said  to  have  occurred,  we  find  anything  but  con- 
firmation of  the  statements  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that,  in  spite  of  these  miracles,  very  few 
of  the  Jews  amongst  whom  they  were  performed  believed 
in  Jesus,  and  that  Christianity  made  its  chief  converts 
not  where  the  su])posed  miracles  took  place,  but  where 
an  account  of  them  was  alone  given  by  enthusiastic 
missionaries.  Such  astounding  exhibitions  of  power  as 
raising  the  dead,  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  walking  on 
the  sea,  changing  water  into  wine,  and  indefinitely 
multiplyhig  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  not  only  did  not 
make  any  impression  on  the  Jews  themselves,  but  wxn-e 
never  heard  of  out  of  Palestine  until  long  after  the 
events  are  said  to  have  occurred,  when  the  nairative  of 

»  Bauipton  Lectures,  p.  231.  *  IL,  p.  220  f. 
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tliem   was   slowly  disseminated   by   Christian   teachers 
and  writers. 

Dr.  Mozley  refers  to  the  contemporary  testimony  "  for 
certain  great  and  cardinal  Gospel  miracles  which,  if 
granted,  clear  away  all  antecedent  objection  to  the 
reception  of  the  rest,"  and  he  says, — "  That  the  first 
promulgators  of  Christianity  asserted  as  a  fact  which 
had  come  under  the  cognizance  of  their  senses,  the 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord  from  the  dead,  is  as  certain 
as  anything  in  history."  ^  What  they  really  did  assert, 
so  far  from  being  so  certain  as  Dr.  Mozley  states,  must, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  be  considered  matter  of  the 
greatest  doubt  But  if  the  general  statement  be  taken 
that  the  Resurrection,  for  instance,  was  promulgated  as 
a  fact  which  the  early  preachers  of  Christianity  them- 
selves believed  to  have  taken  place,  the  evidence  does 
not  in  that  case  present  the  broad  distinction  he  asserts. 
The  miracles  recounted  by  St.  Athanasius  and  St. 
Augustine,  for  example,  were  likewise  proclaimed  with 
equal  clearness,  and  even  greater  promptitude  and 
publicity  at  the  very  spot  where  many  of  them  were 
said  to  have  been  performed,  and  the  details  were  much 
more  immediately  reduced  to  writing.  The  mere  asser- 
tion in  neither  case  goes  for  much  as  evidence,  but  the 
fact  is  that  we  have  absolutely  no  contemporaneous 
testimony  at  all  as  to  what  the  first  promulgators  of 
Christianity  actually  asserted,  or  as  to  the  real  grounds 
upon  which  they  made  such  assertions.  We  shall 
presently  enter  upon  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
testimony  for  the  Gospel  narratives,  their  age  and 
authenticity,  but  we  may  here  be  permitted,  so  far  to 
anticipate,  as  to  remark  that,  applied  to  documentary 

*  Bamjitoii  Lectures,  p.  210. 
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evidence.  Dr.   Mozley's   reasoning   from    the  contemjx>- 
raneous  date   of  the  testimony,  and   the    character   of 
the  witnesses,  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  history  of 
New  Testament  literature.     Whilst  the  most  uncritically 
zealous  assertors  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Gospels,  never 
venture  to  date  the  earliest  of  them  within  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  every  tyro  is  awjire 
tliat  tliere  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  our   Gosi)els    until  very  long   after  that  interval — 
herciifter   we   shall   show   how  long — that   two  of  our 
synoptic  Gospels  at  least  were  not  in  any  case  composed 
in  their  present  form  by  the  writers  to  whom  they  are 
attributed  ;  that  there  is,  indeed,  nothing  worthy  of  the 
name  of  evidence  that   any  one  of  these  Gospels  w^as 
written  at  all  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear ; 
that  the  second  Gospel  is  attribut^jcl  to  one  w^ho  was  not 
an  eye-witness,  and  of  whose  identity  there  is  the  greatest 
doubt  even  amongst  those  who  asseit  the  authorship  of 
Mai'k ;  that  the  third  Gospel  is  an  avowed  later  com- 
pilation,* and  likewise  ascribed  to  one  who  was  not  a 
follower  of  Jesus  himself ;  and  that  the  authorship  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  and  its  historical  character  are  amongst 
the  most  unsettled  questions  of  criticism,  not  to  use  here 
any  more  definite  tenns.     This  being  the  state  of  the 
case  it  is  absurd  to  lay  such  emi)hasis  on  the  contem- 
poraneous date  of  the  testimony,  and  on  the  character  of 
the  witnesses,  since  it  has  not  even  been  determined  who 
those   witnesses   are,    and   two   even   of    the   supposed 
evangelists   were    not    personal    eye-witnesses    at    all. 
Surely    the    testimony    of    Athanasius    regarding    the 
miracles  of  St.  Anthony,  and  that  of  Augustine  regaid- 
ing  his  list  of  miricles  occurring:  in  or  dose  to  his  own 

*  Luko  i.  I — 1. 
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diocese  within  two  years  of  the  time  at  which  he  writes, 
or,  to  refer  to  more  recent  times,  the  evidence  of  Pascal 
for  the  Port-Royal  miracles,  must  be  admitted  not 
only  not  to  present  the  broad  distinction  of  evidence  of 
which  Dr.  Mozley  speaks,  but  on  the  contrary  to  be 
even  more  unassailable  than  that  of  the  Gospel  miracles. 
The  Church,  which  is  the  authority  for  those  miracles,  is 
also  the  authority  for  the  long  succession  of  such  works 
wrought  by  the  saints.  The  identity  of  the  writers  we 
have  instanced  has  never  been  doubted;  their  trust- 
w^orthiness,  in  so  far  as  stating  what  they  believe  to  be 
true  is  concerned,  has  never  been  impugned ;  the  same 
could  be  affirmed  of  writers  in  every  age  who  record 
such  miracles.  The  broad  distinction  of  evidence  for 
which  Dr.  Mozley  contends,  does  not  exist ;  it  does  not 
lie  within  the  scope  of  his  lectures  either  to  define  or 
prove  it,  and  he  does  not  of  course  commit  the  error  of 
assuming  the  inspiration  of  the  records.  The  fact  is 
that  theologians  demand  evidence  for  later  miracles 
which  they  have  not  for  those  of  the  Gospels,  and  which 
transmitted  reverence  forbids  their  rcquiiing.  They 
strain  out  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel. 

Dr.  Mozley  points  to  the  life  of  sacrifice  and  suffering 
of  the  Apostles  as  a  remarkable  and  peculiar  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  miracles,  and  notably  of  the 
Resurrection  and  Ascension.*"  Without  examining  here 
how  much  we  really  know  of  those  lives  and  sufferings, 
one  thing  is  perfectly  evident :  that  sacrifice,  suffering, 
and  martyrdom  itself  are  evidence  of  nothing  except  of 
the  personal  belief  of  the  person  enduring  them ;  they 
do  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  believed.  No 
one  doubts  the  high  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  early 

'  Baiupton  Lectures,  p.  225. 
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Chiistians,  or  the  earnest  and  fanatical  zeal  with  which 
they  courted  martyrdom,  but  this  is  no  exclusive  charac- 
teristic of  Christianity.  Every  religion  has  had  its 
martyi-s,  every  error  its  devoted  victims.  Does  the 
marvellous  endurance  of  the  Hindoo,  whose  limbs  wither 
after  years  of  painful  persistence  in  vows  to  his  Deity, 
prove  the  truth  of  Brahmanism?  or  do  the  fanatical 
believers  who  cast  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  the 
car  of  Jagganath  establish  the  soundness  of  their  creed  ? 
Do  the  Jews,  who  for  centuries  bore  the  fiercest  con- 
tumelies of  the  world,  and  were  persecuted,  hunted,  and 
done  to  death  by  every  conceivable  tortme  for  persisting 
in  their  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation,  Resurrec- 
tion, and  Ascension,  and  in  their  rejection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  do  they  thus  furnish  a  convincing  argument  for 
the  truth  of  their  belief  and  the  falsity  of  Christianity  ? 
Or  have  the  thousands  who  have  been  consigned  to  the 
stake  by  the  Christian  Church  herself  for  persisting  in 
asserting  what  she  has  denounced  as  damnable  heresy, 
proved  the  correctness  of  their  views  by  their  sufierings 
and  death  ?  History  is  full  of  the  records  of  men  who 
have  honestly  believed  every  kind  of  en-or  and  heresy, 
and  have  been  stedfast  to  the  death,  through  persecution 
and  torture,  in  their  mistaken  belief.  There  is  nothing 
so  inflexible  as  superstitious  fanaticism,  and  persecution, 
instead  of  extinguishing  it,  has  invariably  been  the  most 
certain  means  of  its  propagation.  The  sufierings  of  the 
Apostles,  therefore,  cannot  prove  anything  beyond  their 
own  belief,  and  the  question  what  it  was  they  really  did 
believe  and  suffered  for,  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it 
appears. 

There  is,  then,  no  special  distinction  in  type  between 
the  miracles  of  the  Gospel,  which  it  is  maintained  are 
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the  evidence  of  the  Divine  Revelation  of  doctrines  and 
truths  which  are  beyond  human  reason,  and  those  which 
preceded  and  followed  them,  and  certainly,  as  we  shall 
see,  there  is  no  "broad  distinction"  between  the  evidence 
for  the  one  class  and  for  the  other.  It  is  undeniable 
as  a  fact,  that  the  so-called  evidential  miracles  of  Chris- 
tianity form  part  of  a  broad  stream  of  similar  supposed 
supernatural  occurrences  flowing  down  through  the  dark 
and  middle  ages,  which  narrowed  and  finally  became 
extinct  as  knowledge  was  more  generally  diflPused.  We 
have  shown  the  crass  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the 
age  and  country  in  which  the  Gospel  miracles  are  said 
to  have  been  performed ;  ignorance  and  superstition,  be 
it  remarked,  which  were  shared  by  the  Fathers,  and  all 
the  early  Christians,  and  which  are  clearly  traceable 
throughout  the  New  Testament,  and  notably  in  the 
theory  of  demoniacal  possession  and  origin  of  disease, 
the  explosion  of  which  at  once  destroys  the  largest  class 
of  supposed  miracles,  and  saps  the  very  foundation  of  all 
the  rest. 

Now  the  long  succession  of  ecclesiastical  and  other 
miracles  has  an  important  bearing  upon  those  of  the 
New  Testament,  whether  we  believe  or  deny  their 
reality.  If  we  regard  the  miracles  of  Church  history  to 
be  in  the  main  real,  the  whole  force  of  the  Gospel 
miracles  as  exceptional  supernatural  evidence  of  a  Divine 
Revelation  is  annihilated.  The  "  miraculous  credentials 
of  Christianity"  assume  a  very  different  aspect  when 
they  are  considered  from  such  a  point  of  view.  Ad- 
mitted to  be,  in  some  cases  at  least,  scarcely  recognizable 
from  miracles  wrought  by  Satanic  agency,  they  are  seen 
to  be  a  continuation  of  wonders  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,   to   be  preceded    and  accompanied  by  the 
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pretension  to  similar  power  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  and 
other  nations,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  cycles  of  miracles, 
in  all  essential  respects  the  same,  performed  subsequently 
for  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  years.  Surely  super- 
natural evidence  of  so  common  and  prodigal  a  nature 
betrays  great  want  of  force  and  divine  originality.  How 
could  that  be  considered  as  special  evidence  for  a  new 
Divine  Revelation  which  was  already  so  well  known 
to  the  world,  and  which  is  scattered  broad-cast  over  so 
many  centuries,  as  well  as  successfully  simulated  by 
Satan? 

If  on  the  other  hand  we  dismiss  the  miracles  of  later 
ages  as  false,  and  as  merely  the  creations  of  superstition 
or  pious  imagination,  how  can  the  minicles  of  the  Gospel 
which  are  precisely  the  same  in  typo,  and  not  better 
established  as  facts,  remain  unshaken?  The  Apostles 
and  Evangelists  were  men  of  like  passions,  and  also  of 
like  superstitions  with  others  of  their  time,  and  must  be 
measured  by  the  same  standard.  Dr.  Mozley  will  not 
admit  that,  even  in  such  a  (iiise,  the  ditficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  true  miracles  amongst  the  mass  of 
spurious,  justifies  the  rejection  of  all,  and  he  demands  a 
judicial  process  in  each  case,  and  settlement  according 
to  the  evidence  in  that  case.*  We  might  reply  that  if 
the  great  mass  of  asserted  miracles  be  determined  to  be 
Bpurious,  there  is  no  reason  shown  for  entering  upon  a 
more  minute  consideration  of  pretensions,  which  know- 
ledge and  experience  force  us  d  priori  to  regard  as 
incredible,  and  which  examination,  in  so  many  cases, 
has  proved  to  ho  delusion.  Even  if  the  plea  that  "  the 
evidence  of  the  Gospel  miracles  is  a  special  case  which 
must  be  decided  on  its  own  grounds,"  be  admitted,  it 

*  Bampton  Jjcctures,  p.  234  f. 
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must  be  apparent  that  the  rejection  of  the  mass  of 
other  miracles  is  serious  presumptive  evidence  also 
against  them. 

2. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  argument  for  the  reality 
of  miracles  receives  very  little  strength  from  the 
character  of  either  the  early  or  the  later  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. "  It  is  but  too  plain,"  says  Dr.  Mozley,  "  in 
discussing  ecclesiastical  miracles,  that  in  later  ages,  as 
the  Church  advanced  in  worldly  power  and  position, 
besides  the  mistakes  of  imagination  and  impression,  a 
temper  of  deliberate  and  audacious  fraud  set  itself  in 
action  for  the  spread  of  certain  doctrines,  as  well  as  for 
the  great  object  of  the  concentration  of  Church  power  in 
one  absolute  monarchy."*  We  have  already  quoted 
words  of  Dean  Milman  regarding  the  frame  of  mind  of 
the  early  Church,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add 
a  few  lines  from  the  same  writer.  Speaking  of  the 
writings  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  he  says :  "  That 
some  of  the  Christian  legends  were  deliberate  forgeries 
can  scarcely  be  questioned  ;  the  principle  of  pious  fraud 
appeared  to  justify  this  mode  of  working  on  the  popular 
mind;  it  was  admitted  and  avowed.  To  deceive  into 
Christianity  was  so  valuable  a  service  as  to  hallow  deceit 
itself.  But  the  largest  portion  was  probably  the  natural 
birth  of  that  imaginative  excitement  which  quickens  its 
day-dreams  and  nightly  visions  into  reality.  The  Chris- 
tian lived  in  a  supernatural  world ;  the  notion  of  the 
divine  power,  the  perpetual  interference  of  the  Deity, 
the  agency  of  the  countless  invisible  beings  which 
hovered  over  mankind,  was  so  strongly  impressed  upon 

*  Bamptou  I.ectuios,  p.  228. 
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the  belief,  that  every  extraordinary,  and  almost  every 
ordinary  incident    became    a    miracle,   every    inwaixi 
emotion  a  suggestion  either  of  a  good  or  an  evil  sinrit 
A  mythic  period  was  thus  gradually  formed,  in  which 
reality  melted  into  fable,  and  invention  unconsciously 
trespassed  on  the  province  of  history/'*     Whether  we 
look  upon  this  picture  or  on  that,  the  result  is  equally 
unfavourable  to  miracles,  and  a  ready  explanation  both 
of  the  earlier   and   later  instances   is   suggested.     We 
must,  however,  again  recal  the  fact  that  this  vivid  and 
superstitious   imagination,   which   so  freely  created  for 
itself  the  miraculous,  setting  aside  for  the  present  the 
effect  of  pious   fraud,    was   not  merely   developed   by 
Christianity,  but  was  equally  rampant  before  it,  and  was 
a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Jews.     The  same  writer, 
in  a  passage  already  quoted,  says :  ^'  During  the  whole 
life  of  Christ,  and  the  early  propagation  of  the  religion, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  took  place  in  an  age, 
and  among  a  people  which  superstition  had  made  so 
familiar  with  what  were  supposed  to  be  preternatural 
events,  that   wonders   awakened   no   emotion,  or  were 
speedUy  superseded  by  some  new  demand  on  the  ever 
ready  belief     The  Jews  of  that  period  not  only  believed 
that  the  Supreme  Being  had  the  power  of  controlling  the 
course  of  nature,  but  that  the  same  influence  Avas  pos- 
sessed by  multitudes  of  sulx)rdinate  spirits,  both  good 
and  evil."^     Between  the  "  superstition,"    ^*  imaginative 
excitement,''  and  "pious  fraud"  of  the   early    Church, 
and  the  "deliberate  and  audacious  fraud"  of  the  later, 
we  have  abundant  material  for  the  natural  explanation 
of  all   supposed   miracles,    without   going   to   such   an 
extreme  hypothesis  as  exceptions  to  the  order  of  Nature, 

>  Milman,  Hifitory  of  Christianity,  iii.  p.  358.  ^  /&.,  p.  85. 
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or  supposing  that  a  few  miracles  can  be  accepted  as 
supernatural  facts,  whilst  all  the  rest  must  be  discarded 
as  human  fables. 

It  is  certain  that  throughout  the  whole  period  during 
which  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  performed,  gross 
ignorance  and  superstition  prevailed,  and  nowhere  more 
so  than  amongst  the  Jews  where  those  miracles  occurred. 
Almost  every  operation  of  nature  was  inexplicable,  and 
everything  which  was  inexplicable  was  considered  super- 
natural.    Miracles  seemed  as  natural  to  the  mind  of  that 
age  as  deviations  from  the  order  of  nature  seem  incre- 
dible  in  ours.     It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  miracles  are 
limited  to  periods  when  almost  every  common  incident 
was  readily  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency.     There  is, 
however,  one  remarkable  circumstance  which  casts  some 
light  upon  the  origin  of  narratives  of  miracles.    Through- 
out the  New  Testament,  patristric  literature,  and  the 
records    of    ecclesiastical  miracles,   although    we  have 
narratives  of  countless  wonderful  works  performed  by 
others  than  the  writers,  and  abundant  assertion  of  the 
possession  of  miraculous  power  by  the  Church,  there  is 
no  instance  whatever  that  we  can  remember,  in  which  a 
writer  claims   to   have    himself   performed   a  miracle. 
Wherever  there  has  existed  the  comparatively  certain 
means  of  information  which  a  person  who  himself  per- 
formed a  miracle  might  possess,  the  miraculous  entirely 
fails,  and  it  is  found  only  where  faith  or  credulity  usurps 
the  place  of  knowledge.     Pious  men  were  perfectly  ready 
to  believe  the  supposed  miracles  of  others,  and  to  report 
them  as  facts,  who  were  too  veracious  to  imagine  any  of 
their  own.     Even  if  Apostles  and  Saints  had  chronicled 
their   own  miraculous   deeds,   the   argument    for  their 
reality  would  not  have  been  much  advanced ;  but  the 
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uoifoiin  absence  of  such  personal  preteasion  enables  us 
more  clearly  to  trace  such  narratives  to  pious  credulity 
or  superstition. 

If  we  consider  the  particular  part  which  minicles  have 
played  in  human  history,  we  find  precisely  the  phenomena 
which  might  have  been  expected  if  miracles,  instead  of 
being  considered  as  real  occurrences,  were  recognized  as 
the  mistakes  or  creations  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
during  that  period  in  which  "  reality  melted  into  fable,  and 
invention  unconsciously  trespassed  on  the  pro\ince  of 
history/'     Their  occurrence   is   limited   to   ages   which 
were  totally  ignorant  of  physical  laws,  and  they  have 
been  numerous  or  rare  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  ima<nnation  and  love  of  the  marvellous  charac- 
terizing  the  people  amongst  whom  they  are  Siiid  to  have 
occurred.     Instead  of  a  few  evidential  miracles  takinsr 
place  at  one  epoch  of  history,  and  filling  the  world  with 
surprise  at  such  novel  and  exceptional  phenomena,  we 
find  miracles  represented  as  taking  place  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  countries.     The   Gospel   miracles  are  set  in  the 
midst  of  a  series  of  similar  wonders,  which  commenced 
many  centuries  before  the  dawn  of  Christianity  and  con- 
tinued, without  interruption,  for  fifteen  hundred  years 
after  it.      They  did   not   in   the   most   remote   degree, 
originate  the  belief  in  miracles,  or  give  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  spurious  imitation.     It  may,  on  the  contrary,  be 
much  more  truly  said   that  the  already  existing  belief 
created  those  miracles.     No   divine   originality  charac- 
terized  the   evidence   select<»d   to    accredit   the   Divine 
Revelation.     The  miracles  with  which  the  history  of  the 
world  is  full  occurred  in  ages  of  darkness  and  supersti- 
tion, and   they  gradually   ceased   when    enlightenment 
became  more  generally  difl'used.    At  the  very  time  when 
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knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  began  to  render  men 
capable  of  judging  of  the  reality  of  miracles,  these 
wonders  entirely  ceased.  This  extraordinary  cessation 
of  miracles,  precisely  at  the  time  when  their  evidence 
might  have  acquired  value  by  an  appeal  to  persons 
capable  of  appreciating  them,  is  perfectly  unintelligil)le  if 
they  be  viewed  as  the  supernatural  credentials  of  a 
Divine  revelation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  be 
regarded  as  the  mistakes  of  imaginative  excitement  and 
ignorance,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  their  extinction 
at  the  time  when  the  superstition  which  created  them 
gave  place  to  knowledge. 

As  a  historical  fact  there  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  that  miracles,  and  the  belief  in  them,  disappeared 
exactly  when  education  and  knowledge  of  the  operation 
of  natural  laws  became  diffused  throughout  Europe,  and 
that  the  last  traces  of  belief  in  supernatural  interference 
with  the  order  of  nature  are  only  to  be  found  in  locali- 
ties where  ignorance  and  superstition  still  prevail,  and 
render  delusion  or  pious  fraud  of  that  description  pos- 
sil)le.  Miracles  are  now  denied  to  places  more  enlight- 
ened than  Naples  or  La  Salett<i.  The  inevitable  inference 
from  this  fact  is  fiital  to  the  mass  of  miracles,  and  it  is 
not  jiossible  to  protect  them  from  it.  Miracle  cures 
by  the  relics  of  saints,  upheld  for  fifteen  centuries  by  all 
the  power  of  the  Church,  utterly  failed  when  medical 
science,  increasing  in  spite  of  persecution,  demonstrated 
the  natural  action  of  physiological  laws.  The  theoiy  of 
the  demoniacal  origin  of  disetise  has  been  entirely  and 
for  ever  dispelled,  and  the  host  of  miracles  in  connection 
with  it  retrospectively  exploded  by  the  progress  of  science. 
Witchcraft  and  sorcery,  the  belief  in  which  reigned 
.supreme  for  so  many  centuries,  are  known  to  have  been 
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nothing  but  the  dehisions  of  ignorant  supei^stition.  "  A 
Tdpoque  oil  les  faits  merveilleux  qui  sy  (dans  les 
Idgendes)  trouvent  consignds  dtaient  rapportds,"  asks  an 
able  French  writer,  "  possedait-on  les  lumieres  suffisantes 
pour  excrcer  une  critique  veritable  et  serieuse  sur  des 
tdmoignages  qui  venaient  affirmer  des  faits  en  contradic- 
tion avec  nos  connaissances  ?  Or,  on  pent  assurer  hardi- 
ment  que  non.  Au  moyen-dge,  Fintime  conviction  que 
la  nature  voit  tr^s  frdquemment  ses  lois  interveiiies  par 
la  volontd  divine,  rdgnait  dans  les  esprits,  en  sorte  que 
pour  peu  qu'un  fait  se  presentat  avec  des  apparences 
extraordinaires,  on  se  hatait  de  le  regarder  comme  un 
miracle,  comme  Toeuvre  directe  de  la  divinitd  Aii- 
jourd'hui  on  cherche  au  contra  ire  k  tout  rapporter  h, 
la  loi  commune  ;  on  est  tellement  sobre  de  faits  miracu- 
leux,  que  ceux  qui  paraissent  tels  sont  dearths  comme 
des  fables  ou  tenus  pour  des  faits  ordinaires  ma  I 
expliquds.  La  foi  aux  miracles  a  disparu.  En  outre, 
au  moyen-Age  le  cercle  des  connaissances  qu'on  possddait 
sur  la  nature  dtait  fort  restreint,  et  tout  ce  qui  n'y 
rentrait  pas  dtait  regardd  comme  surnaturel.  Actuelle- 
mont  ce  cercle  s'agraudit  sans  cesse ;  et  loin  d  en  avoir 
arretd  definitivement  la  limite,  on  le  declare  infini."  In 
a  note  the  writer  adds  :  '*  On  voit  par  lil  que  le  nombrc 
des  mii'acles  doit  etre,  en  raison  inverse  du  nombre  des 
lois  connues  de  la  nature,  et,  quh.  mesure  que  eelles-ci 
nous  sont  rdvdlees,  les  fiiits  merveilleux  ou  miraculeux 
s'dvanouissent."*     These  remarks  are  equally  applicable 

*  L,  F.  Alfred  Mnury.  Essai  8ur  lea  Li^^endes  piouses  du  Mover dgo, 
lb  1*3,  p.  234  f.,  and  p.  235,  note  (1). 

The  same  argumenta  are  employed  by  the  late  ^fr.  Buckle.  **  Hence 
it  is  that,  supposing  other  things  equal,  the  suj)erstition  of  a  nation  must 
always  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  tho  extent  of  its  physical  knowledge. 
This  may  be  in  some  degree  verified  by  tho  ordinary  exiH.iionco  of  man- 
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to  the  commencement  of  tbe  Christian  era.  On  the  one 
liaud,  we  have  no  other  testimony  for  the  reality  of 
miracles  than  that  of  ages  in  which  not  only  the  grossest 
superstition  and  credulity  prevailed,  but  in  which  there 
wiis  such  total  ignorance  of  natural  laws  that  men  were 
incapable  of  judging  of  that  reality,  even  if  they  desired 
impartially  to  investigate  such  occurrences,  which  they 
did  not ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  sober  testimony 
of  science  declaring  such  phenomena  violations  of  the 
invariable  laws  of  nature,  and  experience  teaching  us  a 
perfectly  simple  and  natural  interpretation  of  the  legends 
regarding  them.  Are  we  to  believe  ignorance  and  super- 
stition or  science  and  unvarying  experience  ?  Science 
has  already  demonstrated  the  delusion  involved  in  the 
largest  class  of  miracles,  and  has  so  far  established  the 
superiority  of  her  testimony. 

In  an  early  part  of  his  discussion  Dr.  Mozley  argues  : 
"  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  civilized  world,  and  it 
is  l)elieved  upon  its  miraculous  evidenca  Now,  for  a 
set  of  miracles  to  be  accepted  in  a  rude  age,  and  to 
retain  their  authority  throughout  a  succession  of  such 
ages,  and  over  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  part  of 
mankind,  may  be  no  such  great  result  for  the  miracle  to 
accomplish,  because  it  is  easy  to  satisfy  those  who  do 
not  inquire.  But  this  is  not  the  state  of  the  case  which 
we  have  to  meet  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian 
miracles.  The  Cliristian  being  the  most  intelligent,  the 
ci\ilized  portion  of  the  world,  these  miracles  are  accepted 
by  the  Christian  body  as  a  whole,  by  the  thinking  and 
educated  as  well  as  the  uneducated  part  of  it,  and  the 

kind.  For  if  we  compare  the  different  classes  of  society,  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  superstitious  in  proportion  as  the  phenomena  with  which  they 
are  brought  in  contact  have  or  have  nut  been  explained  by  natural 
laws."     llibt.  of  Civilization,  1S67,  i.  p.  375. 
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Gospel  is  believed  iipoii  that  eviiluiice/'*  Tlic  picture 
of  Christendom  here  suggested  is  purely  imaginary. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  succeedinor  venerations  of 
thinking  and  educated  as  well  as  uneducated  men,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  period  in  which  the  adequate 
inquiry  into  the  reality  of  miracles  l)ecame  possible,  have 
made  that  adequate  inquiry  and  have  intelligently  and 
individually  accepted  miracles,  and  believed  the  Gospel 
in  consequence  of  their  attestation.  TJie  fact,  however, 
Ls  that  Christianity  l)ecame  the  religion  of  Europe  before 
men  either  possessed  the  knowledge  requisite  to  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  involved  in  the  acceptance  of 
miracles,  or  minds  sutticiently  fiet'd  from  ignorant  super- 
stition to  questiim  the  reality  of  the  supposed  super- 
natural interference  with  the  order  of  nature,  and  belief 
had  become  so  much  a  matter  of  habit  that,  in  this  nine- 
teentli  century,  the  gix*at  majority  of  men  have  professed 
belief  for  no  better  reason  than  that  their  fathers  believed 
before  them.  ]3elief  is  now  little  more  than  a  trans- 
mitted quality  or  hereditary  custom.  Few  men,  even 
now,  have  cither  the  knowledge  or  tlie  leisure  I'equisite  to 
enable  them  to  enter  npon  such  an  examination  of 
miracles,  as  can  entitle  Dr.  ^lozlev  to  affirm  that  thev 
intelligently  accept  miracles  for  themselves.  We  have 
shown,  moreover,  that  so  loose  are  the  ideas  even  of  the. 
clergy  upon  the  sul)ject,  that  dignitaries  of  the  churcli 
fail  to  see  either  the  evidential  purpose  of  miracles  or  the 
need  for  evidence  at  all,  and  the  first  intelligent  step 
towards  inquiry — doubt — has  generally  been  stigmatized 
almost  as  a  crime. 

So  far  from  Dr.  Mozley's  statemc^it  being  correct,  it  is 
notorious  that  the  great  mass  of  those  who  are  compc- 
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tent  to  examine,  and  who  have  done  so,  altogether  reject 
miracles.  Instead  of  the  "  thinking  and  educated  "  men 
of  science  accepting  miracles,  tliey,  as  a  body,  distinctly 
deny  them,  and  hence  the  antagonism  between  science 
and  ecclesiastical  Christianity,  and  Dr.  Mozley  surely  does, 
not  require  to  be  *  told  how  many  of  the  profoundest 
critics  and  scholars  of  Germany,  and  of  all  other  countries 
in  Europe,  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  Biblical 
subjects,  have  long  ago  rejected  the  miraculous  elements 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Such  being  the  case  wc 
necessarily  revert  to  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Mozley's 
representation,  and  find  with  him,  that  it  is  no  gi-eat 
result  for  miracles  to  accomplish  merely  to  be  accepted 
by,  and  retain  authority  over,  a  succession  of  ignorant 
and  superstitious  ages,  "  because  it  is  easy  to  satisfy 
those  who  do  not  inquire." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that,  as  the  late 
Professor  Baden  Powell  pointed  out :  "  At  the  present 
day  it  is  not  a  miracle^  but  the  narrative  of  a  miracle, 
to  which  any  argument  can  refer,  or  to  which  faith  is 
accorded."  ^  Now,  although  Dr.  Mozley  rightly  and  logi- 
cally maintains  that  Christianity  requires,  and  should  be 
believed  only  upon  its  miraculous  evidence,  the  fact  is 
that  popular  Christianity  is  not  believed  because  of 
miracles,  but  miracles  are  accepted  because  they  are 
related  in  the  Gospels  which  are  supposed  to  contain  the 
doctrines  of  Chnstianity.  The  Gospels  have  for  many 
generations  been  given  to  the  child  as  inspired  records, 
and  doubt  of  miracles  Has,  therefore,  either  never  arisen 
or  been  instantly  suppressed,  simply  because  miracles 
are  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume.  It  could  scarcely 
be  otherwise,  for  in  point  of  fact  the   Gospel  miraclea 
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Stand  upon  no  other  testimony.  We  are  therefore  in 
this  position  :  We  are  a«<kecl  to  l)elieve  astounding  an- 
nouncements bevond  the  limits  of  human  reason,  which, 
as  Dr.  Mozley  admits,  we  couUl  only  be  justified  in 
believing  upon  the  testimony  of  miracles,  which  are 
only  reported  by  the  records  which  also  alone  convey 
the  announcements  which  those  miracles  were  intended 
to  accredit.  Tliere  is  no  other  contemporary  eWdence 
whatever.  The  importance  of  the  Gospels,  therefore,  as 
the  almost  solitary  testimony  to  the  occurrence  of 
miracles  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  We  have  already 
made  an  anticipatory  remark  regarding  the  nature  of 
these  documents,  to  which  we  may  add  that  they  are  not 
the  work  of  perfectly  independent  historians,  but  of  men 
who  were  en<]:awd  in  disseminatincr  the  new  doctrines, 
and  in  saying  this  we  have  no  intention  of  accusing  the 
writers  of  conscious  deception ;  it  is,  however,  neces- 
sary to  state  the  fact  in  order  that  the  value  of  the 
testimony  may  be  fairly  estimated.  The  narratives  of 
miracles  were  written  by  ardent  partizans,  with  minds 
inflamed  by  religious  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  in  an  age  of 
ignorance  and  sui>erstition,  a  considerable  time  after  the 
supposed  miraculous  occurrences  had  taken  place.  All 
history  shows  how  rapidly  pious  memory  exaggerates 
and  idealizes  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  simple 
actions  might  readily  be  transformed  into  miracles,  as  the 
nan'atives  circulated,  in  a  period  so  prone  to  superstition 
and  so  characterized  by  love  of  the  marvellous.  Keligious 
excitement  and  reverence  for  the  noblest  of  Teachers 
could  not,  under  such  circumstances  an<l  in  such  an  a^e, 
have  escaped  this  exaggeration.  How  few  men  in  more 
enlightened  times  have  been  able  soberly  to  ap})reciate, 
and   accurately  to    record   exciting   experiences,   where 
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feeling  and  religious  emotion  have  been  concerned.  Pro- 
saic accuracy  of  observation  and  of  language,  at  all  times 
rare,  are  the  last  qualities  we  could  expect  to  find  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity.  In  the  certain  fact  that 
disputes  arose  among  the  Apostles  themselves  so  shortly 
after  the  death  of  their  great  Master,  we  have  one  proof 
that  even  amongst  them  there  was  no  accurate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,*  and  the  frequent  instances 
of  their  misunderstanding  of  very  simple  matters,  and  of 
their  want  of  enlightenment,  which  occur  throughout  th*3 
Gospels  are  certainly  not  calculated  to  inspire  much  con- 
fidence in  their  intelligence  and  accuracy  of  observation. 
The  discussion  of  miracles,  then,  is  not  one  regarding 
miracles  actually  performed  within  our  own  knowledge, 
but  merely  regarding  the  narrative  of  miracles  said  to 
have  been  performed  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  ;  whose 
reality  was  not  verified  at  the  time  by  any  scientific 
examination,  and  the  fact  of  whose  actual  occurrence,  as 
we  shall  presently  show,  rests  solely  upon  the  testimony 
of  records  of  whose  authorship  even  there  is  no  certain 
evidence.  These  narratives,  moreover,  originated  in  an 
age  totally  ignorant  of  natural  laws,  and  so  saturated 
with  superstition  that  not  only  were  miracles  considered 
events  of  common  occurrence,  but  excited  very  little 
attention,  and  were  rapidly  forgotten.  The  performance 
of  the  Gospel  miracles  produced  such  slight  impression 
upon  the  Jews  and  others  of  that  period  that  few  were 
converted  by  them,  and  a  nation  so  sated  with  the  mar- 
vellous did  not  hesitate  to  persecute  and  slay  those  who 
are  represented  as  casting  out  devils,  healing  the  sick, 
and  raising  the  dead.  Hitherto,  we  have  met  with  nothing 
which  does  not  discredit  the   reality  of  minicles.     Wo 

*  f.i/.,  Gal.  ij.  1 1  ff. 
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shall  now  carefully  examiue  the  evidence  for  the  docu- 
ments which  alone  convey  to  us  these  supematui*al 
doctrines  and  record  the  mmiculous  occuiTcnces,  and 
impartially  consider  what  degree  of  importance  can  be 
attached  to  them,  as  evidence  for  the  reality  of  miracles, 
and  to  the  evidence  of  miracles  for  the  reality  of  a  dii-ect 
Divine  Revelation. 


3. 


Before  doing  this,  however,  it  may  be  wx'U  that  wo 
should  make  a  few  remarks  reicardin^r  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  requisite  to  establish  the  reality  of  miracles. 
Apologists  find  it  much  more  convenient  to  evade  the 
simple  but  effective  arguments  of  Hume  than  to  answer 
them,  and  where  it  is  possible  they  dismiss  them  with  a 
sneer,  and  hasten  on  to  less  dangerous  ground.  For 
instance,  a  recent  llulsean  Lecturer,  arguing  the  antece- 
dent credibility  of  the  miraculous,  makes  the  following 
remarks  :  "  Now,  as  regards  the  inadequacy  of  testimony 
to  establish  a  miracle,  modern  scepticism  has  not  advanced 
one  single  step  beyond  the  blank  assertion.  And  it  is 
astonishing  that  this  assertion  should  still  be  considered 
cogent,  when  its  logical  consistency  has  been  shattered 
to  pieces  by  a  host  of  writers  tis  well  sceptical  tis  Chris- 
tian (MHYs  Logicy  II.,  157 — 160).  For,  as  the  gi^eat^st 
of  our  living  logicians  has  remarked,  the  supposed  recon- 
dite and  dangerous  formula  of  Hume — that  it  is  more 
probable  that  testimony  should  be  mistaken  than  that 
miracles  should  be  true — reduces  itself  to  the  very 
harmless  proposition  that  anything  is  incredible  which 
is  contrary  to  a  complete  induction.  It  is  in  fact  a 
flagrant  petitto  pi'iiicipiiy   used    to   supjjort   a   wholly 
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iinphilosopbical  assertion."*  It  is  much  more  astonishing 
that  so  aljle  a  man  as  Dr.  Farrar  could  so  misunderstand 
Hume's  argument  and  so  misinterpret  and  mis-state  Mr. 
Mill's  remarks  upon  it.  So  far  from  shattering  to  pieces 
the  logical  consistency  of  Hume's  reasoning,  Mr.  Mill 
substantially  confirms  it,  and  pertinently  remarks  that 
**  it  speaks  ill  for  tlie  state  of  philosophical  speculation 
on  such  subjects,"  that  so  simple  and  evident  a  doctrine 
sliould  have  been  accounted  a  dangerous  heresy. 

Mr.  Mill  stiites  tlie  evident  principle,  that :  **  If  an 
alleged  fact  be  in  contradiction,  not  to  any  number  of 
approximate  generalizations,  but  to  a  completed  generali- 
zation grounded  on  a  rigorous  induction,  it  is  said  to  be 
impossible,  and  is  to  be  disbelieved  totally."  Mr.  Mill 
continues :  "  This  last  principle,  simple  and  evident  as  it 
appears,  is  the  doctrine  which,  on  the  occasion  of  an 
attempt  to  apply  it  to  the  question  of  the  credibility  of 
miracles,  excited  so  violent  a  controversy.  Hume's 
celebrated  doctrine,  that  nothing  is  credible  which  is 
contradictory  to  experience  or  at  variance  with  laws  of 
nature,  is  merely  this  veiy  plain  and  harmless  propo- 
sition, that  whatever  is  contradictory  to  a  complete 
induction  is  incredible."^  He  then  proceeds  to  meet 
possible  objections  :  "  But  does  not  (it  may  be  asked) 
the  very  statement  of  the  proposition  imply  a  contra- 
diction ?  An  alleged  fact  according  to  this  theory  is  not 
to  be  believed  if  it  conti*adict  a  complete  induction. 
But  it  is  essential  to  the  completeness  of  an  induction 
that  it  should  not  contradict  any  known  fact.  Is  it  not, 
then,  a  petitio  princijni  to  say,  that  the  fact  ought  to 
be  disbelieved  because  the  induction  to  it  is  complete  ? 

*  The  W^itncss  of  History  to  Chiiat      Hulsean  I^ectures,  1870,  by  the 
Tii  V.  F.  W.  Farrar,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c.,  2nd  ed.,  1872,  p.  26  f. 
-  A  System  of  L(»gi«-,  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  8th  od.,  1«7*2,  u.  y,  \^o. 
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How  can  we  have  a  right  to  declare  the  induction  com- 
plete, while  facts,  supported  by  credible  evidence, 
present  themselves  in  opposition  to  it  ?  I  answer,  we 
have  that  right  w  henever  the  scientific  canons  of  induc- 
tion give  it  to  us  ;  that  is,  whenever  the  induction  can 
be  complete.  We  have  it,  for  example,  in  a  case  of 
causation  in  which  there  has  been  an  experimentum 
crucisJ'  It  will  be  remarked  that  Dr.  Farrar  adopts 
Mr.  Mill's  phraseology  in  one  of  the  above  questions  to 
affirm  the  reverse  of  his  opinion.  Mr.  jNIill  decides  that 
the  proposition  is  not  a  petit io  principii;  Dr.  Farrar 
says,  as  in  continuation  of  his  reference  to  Mr.  Mill,  that 
it  is  a  flagrant  petitio  principiL  Mr.  Mill  proceeds  to 
prove  his  statement,  and  he  naturally  argues  that  if 
obser\'ations  or  experiments  have  been  repeated  so  often 
and  by  so  many  persons  as  to  exclude  all  supposition  of 
error  in  the  observ^er,  a  law  of  nature  is  established  ;  and 
so  long  as  this  law  is  received  as  such,  the  assertion  that 
on  any  particular  occasion  the  cause  A  took  place  and 
yet  the  effect  B  did  not  follow,  xcithout  any  counteract- 
ing  cause  J  must  be  disl)elieved.  In  fact,  as  he  winds  up 
this  part  of  the  argument  by  saying :  "  We  cannot 
admit  a  proposition  as  a  law  of  nature,  and  yet  believe  a 
fact  in  real  contradiction  to  it.  We  must  disbelieve  the 
alleged  fact,  or  believe  that  we  were  mistaken  in 
admitting  the  supposed  law."*  Mr.  Mill  points  out, 
however,  that,  in  order  that  any  alleged  fact  should  be 
contradictory  to  a  law  of  causation,  the  allegation  must 
be  not  simply  that  the  cause  existed  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  effect,  but  that  this  happened  in  the 
absence  of  any  adequate  contradicting  cause.  "  Now, 
in  the  case  of  an  alleged  miracle,  the  assertion  is  the 

*  J////,  Ln-ic,  ii.  i.  lC6f. 
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exact  opposite  of  this.  It  is,  that  the  eflFect  was  defeated, 
not  in  the  absence,  but  in  consequence  of  a  counteracting 
cause,  namely,  a  direct  interposition  of  an  act  of  the  will 
of  some  being  who  has  power  over  nature ;  and  in  par- 
ticular of  a  Being  whose  will  being  assumed  to  have 
endowed  all  the  causes  with  the  powers  by  which  they 
produce  their  eiSects,  may  well  be  supposed  able  to 
counteract  them."  A  miracle,  then,  is  no  contradiction 
to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect ;  it  is  merely  a  new  effect 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
cause  ;  '*  of  the  adequacy  of  that  cause,  if  present ^^  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  the  only  antecedent  improbability 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  miracle,  is  the  improba- 
bility that  any  such  cause  existed.''  Mr.  Mill  then 
continues,  resuming  his  criticism  on  Hume's  argument ; 
'*  All,  therefore,  which  Hume  has  made  out,  and  this  he 
must  be  considered  to  have  made  out,  is,  that  (at  least 
in  the  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of  natural 
agencies,  which  leaves  it  always  possible  that  some  of  the 
physical  antecedents  may  have  been  hidden  from  us,)  no 
evidence  can  prove  a  miracle  to  any  one  who  did  not 
previously  believe  the  existence  of  a  being  or  beings 
with  supernatural  power;  or  who  believes  himself  to 
have  full  proof  that  the  character  of  the  Being  whom  he 
recognizes,  is  inconsistent  with  his  having  seen  fit  to 
interfere  on  the  occasion  in  question."  Mr.  Mill  pro- 
ceeds to  enlarge  on  this  conclusion.  "If  we  do  not 
already  believe  in  supernatural  agencies,  no  miracle  can 
prove  to  us  their  existence.  The  mimcle  itself,  con- 
sidered merely  as  an  extraordinary  fact,  may  be  satis- 
factorily certified  by  our  senses  or  by  testimony ;  but 
nothing  can  ever  prove  that  it  is  a  miracle  :  there  is  still 

1  MUl^  Logic  ii.  p.  167.  '  Tho  italics  aix)  001*8. 
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another  possible  hypothesis,  that  of  its  being  the  result  of 
some  unknown  natural  cause  :  and  this  possibility  cannot 
be  so  com})letcly  shut  out,  as  to  leave  no  alternative  but 
that  of  admitting  the  existen<te  and  intervention  of  a 
being  superior  to  nature.  Thos*^  however,  who  already 
believe  in  such  a  beiug,  have  two  liypotlieses  to  choose 
fi-om,  a  supernatural,  and  an  unknown  natural  agency  ; 
and  they  have  to  judge  which  of  tlie  two  is  the  most 
probable  in  the  particular  case.  In  forming  this  judg- 
ment, an  im].)ortant  element  of  the  question  will  be  th(^ 
conforaiity  of  the  result  to  the  laws  of  the  supposed 
agent ;  that  is,  to  the  character  of  the  Deity  as  they 
conceive  it.  But,  with  the  knowledge  whicli  we  now 
possess  of  the  general  uniformity  of  the  coui-se  of  natuiv, 
religion,  following  in  the  wake  of  science,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  government  of  the  universe  as 
being  on  the  whole  earned  on  by  general  laws,  and  not 
by  special  interpositions.  To  whoever  holds  this  belief, 
there  is  a  general  presumption  against  any  su])[)Osition 
of  divine  agency  not  operating  through  general  laws,  or, 
in  other  words,  there  is  an  antecedent  improbability  in 
eveiy  miracle,  which,  in  order  to  outweigh  it,  requires  an 
extraordinary  strength  of  antecedent  probability  derived 
from  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case."^  ^Ir.  Mill 
rightly  considei's  that  it  is  not  more  ditlicult  to  estimate 
this  than  in  the  case  of  other  probabilities.  "  We  are 
seldom,  therefore,  without  the  means  (when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  at  all  known  to  us)  of  judging 
how  far  it  is  likely  that  such  a  cause  should  have  existed 
at  that  time  and  place  without  manifesting  its  presence 
by  some  other  marks,  and  (in  the  case  of  an  unknown 
cause)  without  having  hiiherto  manifested  its  (existence  in 

*  Mill,  Lo-ic,  ii.  p.  ITS  f. 
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any  other  instance.  According  as  tbis  circumstance,  or 
the  falsity  of  the  testimony,  appears  more  improbable, 
that  is,  conflicts  with  an  approximate  generalization  of  a 
liighcr  order,  we  believe  the  testimony,  or  disbelieve  it ; 
with  a  stronger  or  a  weaker  degree  of  conviction,  accord- 
ing to  tlic  preponderance :  at  least  until  we  have  sifted 
the  matter  further."^  This  is  precisely  Hume's  argu- 
ment weakened  by  the  introduction  of  reservations 
which  have  no  cogency. 

We  have  wished  to  avoid  interrupting  Mr.  Mill's  tmin 
of  reasoning  by  any  remai'ks  of  our  own,  and  have, 
therefore,  deferred  till  now  the  following  observations 
regarding  his  criticism  on  Hume's  argument. 

In  reducing  Hume's  celebrated  doctrine  to  the  very 
plain  proposition  that  whatever  is  contradictory  to 
a  complete  induction  is  incredible,  Mr.  Mill  in  no  way 
diminishes  its  potency  against  miracles ;  and  he  does  not 
call  that  proposition  "hannless"  in  reference  to  its 
bearing  on  mii'acles,  as  Dr.  Farraf  evidently  supposes, 
but  merely  in  opposition  to  the  character  of  a  recondite 
and  "dangerous  heresy"  assigned  by  dismayed  theolo- 
gians to  so  obvious  and  simple  a  principle.  The  propo- 
sition, however,  whilst  it  reduces  Hume's  doctrine  in 
the  abstract  to  more  technical  terms,  does  not  altogether 
represent  his  argument.  Without  asserting  that  expe- 
rience is  an  absolutely  infallible  guide,  Hume  maintains 
that :  "  A  wise  man  proportions  his  belief  to  the  evidence. 
In  such  conclusions  as  are  founded  on  an  infallible 
experience,  he  expects  the  event  with  the  last  degree  of 
assurance,  and  regards  his  past  experience  as  a  full  proof 
of  the  future  existence  of  that  event.  In  other  cases  he 
proceeds   with   more   caution,   he   weighs   the   opposite 

*  Milly  Logic,  ii.  p.  IGO. 
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experiineuts:  he  considers  which  side  is  supported  by 
the   greater   niiiiiber   of  experiments :    to   that  side  he 
inclines  wdth  doubt  and  hesitation ;  and  whi»n  at  last  he 
fixes  his  judgment,  the  evidence  exceeds  not  what  we 
properly  call  prohcdnlity.     All  probability,  then,  supposes 
an  opposition  of  experiments  and  observations,  where  the 
one   side   is   found   to   overbalance    the    other,    and   to 
produce   a   degree    of    evidence    pro}>ortioned    to    the 
8Ui>eriority."*     After  elal)orating  this  pro}x>sition,  Hume 
continues:   "A  miracle  is   a   violation  of  the   laws   of 
nature;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has 
established  these  laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  fiict,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument 
from  ex])erience  can  possibly  be  imagined.     Why  is  it 
more  than  probable  that  all  men  must  die  ;  that  lead 
cannot,  of  itself,  remain  suspended  in  the  air ;  that  fire 
consumes  wood,  and  is  extinguished  by  water ;  unless  it 
be  that  these  events  are  found  agreeable  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  there  is  required  a  violation  of  these  laws, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  miracle  to  prevent  them  ?     Nothing 
is  esteemed  a  miracle,  if  it  ever  hapjx^n  in  the  common 
course  of  nature.     It  is  no  mimcle  that  a  man  seemhigly 
in  good  health,  should  die  on  a  sudden  ;  because  such  a 
kind  of  death,  though  more  unusual  than  any  other,  has 
yet  been  frequently  ol)served  to  hap}X'n.     But  it  is  a 
miracle  that  a  dead  man  should  come  to  life ;  because 
that  has  never  been  observed  in  any  age  or  country. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  an  uniform  experience  against 
every  miraculous  event,  otherwise  the  event  would  not 
merit  that  appellation.     And  as  an  uniform  experience 
amounts  to  a  proof,  there  is  here  a  direct  and  full  proofs 

*  Diiri'l  llume,  Philoso])lucal  Works,  Boston  and  Edinburgh,  ISJ  I.  I  v. 
p.  120. 
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flora  the  nature  of  the  fact,  against  the  existence  of  any 
miracle;  nor  can  such  a  proof  be  destroyed,  or  the 
miracle  rendered  credible,  but  by  an  opposite  proof 
wliich  is  superior.  The  plain  consequence  is,  (and  it  is 
a  general  maxim  worthy  of  our  attention),  *  That  no 
testimony  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the 
testimony  be  of  such  a  kind,  that  its  falsehood  would  be 
more  miraculous  than  the  fact  which  it  endeavours  to 
establish  :  and  even  in  that  case  there  is  a  mutual 
destruction  of  arguments,  and  the  superior  only  gives  us 
an  assurance  suitable  to  that  degree  of  force  which 
remains  after  deducting  the  inferior.'  When  any  one 
tells  me  that  he  saw  a  dead  man  restored  to  life,  I 
immediately  consider  with  myself  whether  it  be  more 
j)robable  that  this  person  should  either  deceive  or  be 
deceived,  or  that  the  fact  which  he  relates  should  really 
have  happened.  I  weigh  the  one  miracle  against  the 
other ;  and  according  to  the  superiority  which  I  discover, 
I  pronounce  my  decision,  and  always  reject  the  gi-eater 
miracle.  If  the  falsehood  of  his  testimony  would  be 
more  miraculous  than  the  event  which  he  relates,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  can  he  pretend  to  command  my  belief 
or  opinion."* 

The  ground  upon  which  Mr.  Mill  admits  that  a 
miracle  may  not  be  contradictory  to  complete  induction 
is  that  it  is  not  an  assertion  that  a  certain  cause  was  not 
followed  by  a  certain  eflfect,  but  an  allegation  of  the 
interference  of  an  adequate  counteracting  cause.  This 
does  not,  however,  by  his  own  showing,  remove  a 
miracle  from  the  action  of  Hume's  principle,  but  simply 
modifies  the  nature  of  the  antecedent  improbability. 
Mr.  Mill  qualifies  his  admission  regarding  the  effect  of 

>  Hame,  Philos.  Works,  iv.  p.  130  ff. 
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tlie  alleged  counteracting  clause,  by  tlir  all-important 
words  "  if  present ;"  for  in  order  to  be  valid  the  reality 
of  the  alleged  counteracting^  cause  must  be  established, 
which  is  impossible,  therefore  the  allegations  fall  to  the 
ground.  No  one  knows  l)cttcr  than  ^Ir.  ]\Iill  that  the 
assertion  of  a  Pi'rsonal  Deity  working  miracles,  upon 
which  a  miracle  is  allowel  for  a  moment  to  come  into 
court,  ciinnot  1m3  prove^l,  and,  therefore,  that  it  cannot 
stand  iji  opix)sition  to  complete  induction  which  Hume 
takes  as  his  standard. 

In  admitting  that  Hume  ha8  made  out,  that  no  evi- 
dence can  prove  a  miracle  to  any  one  who  does  not 
]»revic)usly  belii've  in  a  being  of  supernatural  power 
willino;  to  work  miracles,  ]\Ir.  Mill  concedes  evervthinir 
to  Hume,  for  his  only  limitation  is  based  upon  a  sup- 
position of  mere  pei'sonal  belief  in  something  which 
is  not  capable  of  proof,  and  which  belief,  therefore,  is  not 
more  valid  than  any  othc^r  purely  imaginary  hypothesis. 
The  belief  may  seem  substantial^  to  the  individual  enter- 
taining it,  but  not  being  capable  of  proof  it  cannot  have 
weight  with  others,  or  in  any  way  aflV'ct  the  value  of 
evidence  in  the  abstract.  That  mere  individuid  belief, 
apart  from  proof,  should  thus  b(»  advanced  in  limitation 
of  a  logical  principle,  seems  to  us  most  unwarranted,  and 
at  the  most  it  can  only  be  received  as  a  statement  of 
whiit  practically  takes  place  amongst  illogical  reasonei-s. 

The  assumption  of  a  Personal  Deity  working  mi- 
racles is,  in  fact,  exckuled  by  Hume's  argument,  and, 
although  IMr.  j\Iill  apparently  overlooks  the  fact,  Hume 
lias  not  only  anticipated  but  refuted  the  reasoning  which 
is  ba«ed  upon  it.  Taking  an  imaginary  miracle  as  an 
illustration,  he  argues :  "  Though  the  being  to  whom  the 
miracle  is  ascribed  be  in  this  case  Almighty,  it  does  not, 
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upon  that  account,  become  a  whit  more  probable ;  since 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  the  attributes  or  actions 
of  such  a  Being,  otherwise  than  from  the  experience 
which  we  have  of  his  productions  in  the  usual  course  of 
nature.  This  still  reduces  us  to  past  observation,  and 
obliges  us  to  compare  the  instances  of  the  violation  of 
truth  in  the  testimony  of  men,  with  those  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature  by  miracles,  in  order  to  judge 
which  of  them  is  most  likely  and  probable.  As  the 
violations  of  truth  are  more  common  in  the  testimony 
concerning  religious  miracles  than  in  that  concerning 
any  other  matter  of  fact ;  this  must  diminish  very  much 
the  authority  of  the  former  testimony,  and  make  us 
form  a  general  resolution  never  to  lend  any  attention  to 
it,  with  whatever  specious  pretence  it  may  be  covered."  * 
A  person  who  believes  anything  contradictory  to  a 
complete  induction  merely  on  the  strength  of  an  assump- 
tion which  is  incapable  of  proof  is  simply  credulous,  but 
such  an  assumption  cannot  aflfect  the  real  evidence  for 
that  thing. 

The  argument  of  Paley  against  Hume  is  an  illustration 
of  the  reasoning  suggested  by  Mr.  Mill.  Paley  alleges 
the  interposition  of  a  Personal  Deity  in  explanation  of 
miracles,  but  he  protests  that  he  does  not  assume  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity  or  the  existence  of  a  future  state 
in  order  to  prove  their  reality.  "  That  reality,"  he 
admits,  "always  must  be  proved  by  evidence.  We  assert 
only,  that  in  miracles  adduced  in  support  of  revelation, 
there  is  not  such  antecedent  improbability  as  no  testimony 
can  surmount."  His  argument  culminates  in  the  short 
statement :  "  In  a  word,  once  believe  that  there  is  a 
God"    (i.e.,   a   Pei-sonal   God  working  miracles),  "and 

*  Ilumef  PhiloB.  "Works,  iv.  p.  148. 
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miracles  are  not  incredible."  *  We  have  already  quoted 
Hume's  refutation  of  this  reasoning,  and  we  may  at  once 
proceed  to  the  final  argument  by  which  PaJey  endeavours 
to  overthrow  Hume's  doctrine,  and  upon  which  he  mainly 
rests  his  case. 

"  But  the  short  consideration,"  he  says,  "  which,  inde- 
pendently of  every  other,  convinces  me  that  there  is  no 
solid  foundation  in  Mr.  Hume's  conclusion,  is  the  follow- 
ing :  When  a  theorem  is  proposed  to  a  mathematician, 
the  first  thing  he  does  with  it  is  to  try  it  upon  a  simple 
case,  and  if  it  produces  a  false  result,  he  is  sure  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake  in  the  demonstration.  Now,  to 
proceed  in  this  way  with  what  may  be  called  Mr.  Hume's 
theorem.  If  twelve  men,  whose  probity  and  good  sense 
I  had  long  known,  should  seriously  and  circumstantially 
relate  to  me  an  account  of  a  miracle  wrought  before  their 
eye^,  and  in  which  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  be 
deceived ;  if  the  governor  of  the  country,  hearing  a 
rumour  of  this  account,  should  call  these  men  into  his 
presence,  and  offer  them  a  short  proposal,  either  to 
confess  the  imposture  or  submit  to  be  tied  up  to  a  gibbet ; 
if  they  should  refuse  with  one  voice  to  acknowledge  that 
there  existed  any  falsehood  or  imposture  in  the  case  ; 
if  this  threat  was  communicated  to  them  separately, 
yet  with  no  diflferent  eflfect ;  if  it  was  at  last  executed  ; 
if  I  myself  saw  them,  one  after  another,  consenting  to  be 
racked,  burned,  or  strangled,  rather  than  give  up  the  truth 
of  their  account, — still,  if  Mr.  Hume's  nile  be  my  guide, 
I  am  not  to  believe  them.  Now  I  undertake  to  say,  that 
there  exists  not  a  sceptic  in  the  world  who  would  not 
believe  them,  or  who  would  defend  such  incredulit3\"^ 

'  Paley,    A  View  of   the   Evidences  of   Christianity.      Prei>aratoTy 
Considerations.  •  Pol^^  1.  c. 
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Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  reasoning,  besides  being 
purely  hypothetical,  is  utterly  without  cogency  against 
Hume's  doctrine.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  no 
assertion  of  any  twelve  men  would  be  sufficient  to  over- 
throw a  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  result  of  a  complete 
induction,  and  in  order  to  establish  the  reality  of  a 
miracle  or  the  occurrence  on  one  occasion  of  an  unpre- 
cedented effect,  from  any  cause,  not  in  accordance  with 
natural  law,  no  smaller  amount  of  evidence  would  suffice 
than  would  serve  to  refute  the  complete  induction.  The 
allegation  of  such  an  intervening  cause  as  a  Personal 
Deity  working  miracles  is  excluded  as  opposed  to  a  com- 
plete induction.  So  long  as  we  maintain  the  law,  we 
are  necessarily  compelled  to  reject  any  evidence  which 
contradicts  it.  We  cannot  at  the  same  time  believe  the 
contradictory  evidence,  and  yet  assert  the  truth  of  the 
law.  The  evidence  of  the  twelve  men,  however,  simply 
amounts  to  a  statement  that  they  saw,  or  fancied  that 
they  saw,  a  certain  occurrence  in  contradiction  to  the 
law,  but  that  which  they  actually  saw  was  only  an 
external  phenomenon,  the  real  nature  of  which  is  a  mere 
inference,  and  an  inference  which,  from  the  necessarily 
isolated  position  of  the  miraculous  phenomenon,  is  neither 
supported  by  other  instances  capable  of  forming  a  com- 
plete counter  induction,  nor  by  analogies  within  the  order 
of  nature.*  The  bare  inference  from  an  occurrence 
supposed  to  have  been  witnessed  by  twelve  men  is  all 
that  is  opposed  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  based  upon 
a  complete  induction,  and  it  is,  therefore,  incredible. 

If  we  proceed  to  examine  Paley^s  "simple  case"  a 
little  more  closely,  however,  we  find  that  not  only  is  it 
utterly  inadmissible  as  a  hypothesis,  but  that  as  an  illus- 

'  Cf.  Mill,    System  of  Logio,  ii.  p.  166  f. 
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tration  of  the  case  of  Gospel  miracles  it  is  completely 
devoid  of  relevancy  and  argumentative  force.  The  only 
point  which  gives  a  momentary  value  to  the  supposed 
instance,  is  the  condition  attached  to  the  account  of  the 
miracle  related  by  the  twelve  men,  that  not  only  was  it 
wrought  before  their  eyes,  but  that  it  was  one  "  in  which 
it  was  impossible  that  they  should  be  deceived."  Now 
this  qualification  of  infallibilit}'  on  the  part  of  the  twelve 
witnesses  is  as  incredible  as  the  miracle  which  they  are 
supposed  to  attest.  The  existence  of  twelve  men  in- 
capable of  error  or  mistake  is  as  opposed  to  experience, 
as  the  hypothesis  of  a  miracle  in  which  it  is  impossible 
for  the  twelve  men  to  be  deceived  is  contradictory  to 
reason.  The  exclusion  of  all  error  in  the  observation  of 
the  actual  occurrence  and  its  antecedents  and  conse- 
quences, whose  united  sum  constitutes  the  miracle,  is  an 
assumption  which  deprives  the  argument  of  all  potency. 
It  cannot  be  entertained.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
moment  the  possil)ility  of  error  is  admitted,  the  reasoning 
breaks  down,  for  the  j)robability  of  error  on  the  part  of 
the  observers,  either  as  regards  the  external  phenomena, 
or  the  inferences  drawn  from  them,  Iwing  so  infinitely 
greater  than  the  probability  of  mistake  in  the  complete 
induction,  we  must  unquestionably  hold  by  the  law  and 
reject  the  testimony  of  the  twelve  men. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  assertion  of  liability 
to  enor  on  the  part  of  the  observers  by  no  means  in- 
volves any  insinuation  of  wilful  "  falsehood  or  imposture 
in  the  case."  It  is  quite  intelligible  that  twelve  men 
might  witness  an  occuii'cnce  which  might  seem  to  them 
and  others  miraculous, — but  which  was  susceptible  of 
a  perfectly  natural  explanation, — and  truthfully  relate 
what  they  believed  to  have  seen,  and  that  they  might, 
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therefore,  refuse  "  with  one  voice  to  acknowledge  that 
there  existed  any  falsehood  or  imposture  in  the  case," 
even  although  the  alternative  might  be  death  on  a  gibbet. 
This,  however,  would  in  no  way  affect  the  character 
of  the  actual  occurrence.  It  would  not  convert  a  natural, 
though  by  them  inexplicable,  phenomenon  into  a  miracle. 
Their  constancy  in  adhering  to  the  account  they  had 
given  would  merely  bear  upon  the  truth  of  their  own 
statements,  and  the  fact  of  seeing  them  "one  after 
another  consenting  to  be  racked,  burned,  or  strangled, 
rather  than  give  up  the  truth  of  their  account,''  would 
not  in  the  least  justify  our  believing  in  a  miracle.  Even 
martyrdom  cannot  transform  imaginations  into  facts. 
The  truth  of  a  narrative  is  no  guarantee  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  an  inference.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
arguments  like  these  should  for  so  many  years  have  been 
tolerated  in  the  text-book  of  a  University, 

As  regards  the  applicabilit}''  of  Paley's  illustration  to 
the  Gospel  miracles,  the  failure  of  his  analogy  is  complete. 
We  have  already  seen  the  condition  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  these  miracles  are  supposed  to  have 
occurred,  and  that,  so  far  from  the  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomena, and  the  character  of  the  witnesses,  supporting 
the  inference  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  observers 
could  have  been  deceived,  there  is  every  reason  for 
concluding  with  certainty  that  their  ignorance  of  natural 
laws,  their  proneness  to  superstition,  their  love  of  the 
marvellous,  and  their  extreme  religious  excitement,  ren- 
dered them  peculiarly  liable  to  incorrectness  in  the 
observation  of  the  phenomena,  and  to  error  in  the 
inferences  drawn  from  them.  We  shall  presently  see 
that  we  have  no  serious  and  circumstantial  accounts 
of  those  miracles  from  eye-witnesses  of  whose  probity 
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and  good  sense  we  have  any  knowledge,  but  that,  o: 
the  contrary,  the  narratives  of  them  which  we  posses 
were  composed  by  unknown  persons,  who  were  nc 
eye-witnesses  at  all,  but  wrote  very  long  after  the  event 
related,  and  in  that  mythic  period  "in  which  realit 
melted  into  fable,  and  invention  unconsciously  trespasse 
on  the  province  of  history."  We  have  already  show 
that  a  life  of  danger  and  suffering,  and  even  a  death  i 
mart}Tdom,  can  prove  nothing  but  the  reality  of  person; 
belief.  The  proposition:  "That  there  is  satisfactoi 
evidence  that  many,  professing  to  be  original  witness 
of  the  Christian  miracles,  passed  their  lives  in  labour 
dangers,  and  sufferings,  voluntarily  undergone  in  atte 
tation  of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  sole] 
in  consequence  of  their  belief  of  these  accounts ;  an 
that  they  also  submitted  from  the  same  motives,  to  ne 
rules  of  conduct,"  is  made  by  Paley  the  argument  of  tl 
first  nine  chapters  of  his  work,  as  the  converse  of  tl 
proposition,  that  similar  attestation  of  other  miracL 
cannot  be  produced,  is  of  the  following  two.  This  sliov 
the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  point ;  bu 
notwithstanding,  even  if  he  could  substantiate  this  stat 
ment,  the  cause  of  miracles  would  not  be  one  wh 
advanced. 

We  have  freely  quoted  these  arguments  in  order 
illustrate  the  real  position  of  miracles  ;  and  no  one  wl 
has  seriously  considered  the  matter  can  doubt  tl 
necessity  for  very  extraordinary  evidence,  even  to  rend< 
the  report  of  such  phenomena  worthy  of  a  moment 
attention.  The  argument  for  miracles,  however,  hi 
hitherto  proceeded  upon  the  merest  assumption,  and,  i 
we  shall  further  see,  the  utmost  that  they  can  do  wl 
support  miracles,  under  the  fatal  disadvantage  of  beii 
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contradictory  to  uniform  experience,  is  to  refer  to  the 
alleged  contemporaneous  nature  of  the  evidence  for  their 
occurrence,  and  to  the  character  of  the  supposed  wit- 
nesses. Mr.  Mill  has  ably  shown  the  serious  misappre- 
hension of  so  many  writers  against  Hume's  *^  Essay  on 
Miracles,"  which  has  led  them  to  what  he  calls  "the 
extraordinary  conclusion,  that  nothing  supported  by 
credible  testimony  ought  ever  to  be  disbelieved."*  In 
regard  to  historical  facts,  not  contradictory  to  all 
experience,  simple  and  impartial  testimony  may  be 
sufficient  to  warrant  belief,  but  even  such  qualities  as 
these  can  go  but  a  very  small  way  towards  establishing 
the  reality  of  an  occurrence  which  is  opposed  to  complete 
induction.*  It  is  admitted  that  the  evidence  requisite  to 
establish  the  reality  of  a  supernatural  Divine  Revelation 
of  doctrines  beyond  human  reason,  and  comprising  in  its 
very  essence  such  stupendous  miracles  as  the  Incarna- 
tion, Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  must  be  miraculous. 
The  evidence  for  the  miraculous  evidence,  which  is 
scarcely  less  astounding  than  the  contents  of  the  Revela- 
tion itself,  must,  logically,  be  miraculous  also,  for  it  is 
not  a  whit  more  easy  to  prove  the  reality  of  an  evi- 
dential miracle  than  of  a  doomatic  miracle.  It  is  evident 
that  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  for  instance,  is  as  con- 
tradictory to  complete  induction  as  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  hitherto,  all 
the  evidence  which  we  have  examined,  so  far  from 
establishing  the  reality  of  miracles,  has  tended  directly 
to  discredit  them,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  little  reason 
has  been  shown  for  proceeding  to  the  mere  literary 
testimony  at  all.      Even  if  a  very  high  degree  of  cre- 

>  Mill,  Logic,  ii.  pp.  173,  175. 

*  Cf.  Ih.,  ii.  p.  168,  quoted  p.  73  f. 
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dibility  in  that  testimony  were  established,  it  could  not 
counterbalance  the  cogent  reasons  which  render  miracles 
antecedently  incredible;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
stead of  being  clear,  direct,  and  absolutely  authentic, 
the  undoubted  testimony  of  known  eye-witnesses  free 
from  superstition  and  capable,  through  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  nature,  to  undertake  a  searching  and 
intelligent  examination  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
supposed  miracles,  we  find,  as  we  have  already  in  most 
points  done,  that  the  actual  evidence  is  the  reverse  of  all 
this,  the  final  decision  will  be  easy.  We  have,  however, 
still  to  examine  the  date  and  authenticity  of  the  literary 
evidence  for  miracles,  and  to  this  we  shall  now  address 
ourselves.  After  that  task  has  been  accomplished  there 
will  remain  many  points  of  view  from  which  the  alleged 
Divine  Revelation  must  be  considered  by  us  in  order 
that  its  real  character  may  be  fully  understood. 


PART  IL 


THE  SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Before  commencing  our  examination  of  the  evidence 
as  to  the  date,  authorship,  and  character  of  the  Gospels, 
it  may  be  well  to  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks.  We 
propose  to  examine  all  the  writings  of  the  early  Church 
for  traces  of  the  Grospels.  It  is  very  important,  however, 
that  the  silence  of  early  writers  should  receive  as  much 
attention  as  any  supposed  allusions  to  the  Gospels. 
When  such  writers,  quoting  largely  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  other  sources,  deal  with  subjects  which  would 
naturally  be  assisted  by  reference  to  our  Gospels,  and 
still  more  so  by  quoting  such  works  as  authoritative, — and 
yet  we  find  that  not  only  they  do  not  show  any  know- 
ledge of  those  Gospels,  but  actually  quote  passages  from 
unknown  sources,  or  sayings  of  Jesus  derived  from 
tradition, — the  inference  must  be  that  our  Gospels  were 
either  unknown  or  not  recognized  as  works  of  any 
authority  at  the  time. 

It  is  still  more  important  that  we  should  constantly 
bear  in  mind,  that  a  great  number  of  Gospels  existed  in 
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the  early  Church  which  are  no  longer  extant,  and  of 

most  of  which  even  the  names  are  lost.     Wo  need  not 

here  do  more  than  refer,  in  corroboration  of  this  fact,  to  the 

preliminary  statement  of  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel ; 

"  Forasmuch  as  many  (ttoXXoi)  have  taken  in  hand  to  set 

forth  in  order  a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are 

surely  believed  among  us,  &c/'  *     It  is  therefore  evident 

that  before  our  third  Synoptic  was  written  many  similar 

works  were  already  in  circulation.     Looking  at  the  close 

similarity  of  large  portions  of  the  three  Synoptics,  it  is 

almost  certain  that  many  of  the  ttoXXoi  here  mentioned 

bore  a  close  analogy  to  each  other  and  to  our  Gospels, 

and  this  is  known  to  have  been  the  case,  for  instance, 

amongst  the  various  forms  of  the  "  Gospel  according  to 

the  Hebrews,'*  distinct  mention  of  which  we  meet  with 

long  before  we  hear  anything  of  our  Gk)spels.     When, 

therefore,  in  early  writings,  we  meet  with  quotations 

closely  resembling,  or  we  may  add,  even  identical  with 

passages  which  are  found  in  our  Gospels,  the  source  of 

which,  however,  is  not  mentioned,  nor  is  any  author's 

name  indicated,  the  similarity  or  even  identity  cannot  by 

any  means  be  admitted  as  evidence  that  the  quotation  is 

necessarily  from  our  Gospels,  and  not  from  some  other 

similar  work  now  no  longer  extant,  and  more  especially 

not  when  in  the  same  writings  there  are  other  quotations 

from   apocr}^phal   sources    different    from   our   Gospels. 

Whether  regarded  as  historical  records  or  as  writings 

embodying  the  mere  tradition  of  the  early  Christians^ 

our  Gospels  cannot  for  a  moment  be  recognized  as  the 

exclusive  depositaries  of  the  genuine  sayings  and  doings 

of  Jesus;  and  so  far  from  the  common  possession  by 

many  works  in  early  times  of  such  words  of  Jesus  in 

*  Luke  i.  1. 
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closely  similar  form  being  either  strange  or  improbable, 
the  really  remarkable  phenomenon  is  that  such  material 
variation  in  the  report  of  the  more  important  historical 
teaching  should  exist  amongst  them.  But  whilst  simi- 
larity to  our  Gospels  in  passages  quoted  by  early  writers 
from  unnamed  sources  cannot  prove  the  use  of  our 
Gospels,  variation  from  them  would  suggest  or  prove  a 
different  origin,  and  at  least  it  is  obvious  that  quota- 
tions which  do  not  agree  with  our  Gospels  cannot  in  any 
case  indicate  their  existence.  We  shall  in  the  course  of 
the  following  pages  more  fully  illustrate  this,  but  such 
a  statement  is  necessary  at  the  very  outset  from  the  too 
general  practice  of  referring  every  quotation  of  historical 
sayings  of  Jesus  exclusively  to  our  Gospels,  as  though 
they  were  the  only  sources  of  such  matter  which  had 
ever  existed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that,  in  proportion  as  we 
remove  from  apostolic  times  without  positive  evidence  of 
the  existence  and  authenticity  of  our  Gospels,  so  does 
the  value  of  their  testimony  dwindle  away.  Indeed, 
requiring  as  we  do  clear,  direct,  and  irrefragable  evidence 
of  their  integrity,  authenticity,  and  historical  character, 
any  doubt  or  obscurity  on  these  points  must  inevitably 
be  fatal  to  them  as  sufficient  testimony, — if  they  could, 
under  any  circumstances  be  considered  sufficient  testi- 
mony,— for  miracles  and  a  direct  Divine  Eevelation  like 
ecclesiastical  Christianity. 

We  propose  to  examine  first  the  evidence  for  the  three 
Synoptics,  and,  then,  separately,  the  testimony  regarding 
the  fourth  Gospel 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CLEMENT   OF  ROME— THE   EPISTLE  OF   BARNABAS 

THE   PASTOR  OF  HERMAS. 

The  first  work  which  presents  itself  for  examination  is 
the  so-called  first  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians, 
which,  together  with  a  second  Epistle  to  the  same  com- 
munity likewise  attributed  to  Clement,  is  preserved  to 
us  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  a  MS.  assigned  by  the 
most  competent  judges  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifth,  or 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  in  which  these  Epistles 
follow  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  second  Epistle, 
which  is  evidently  not  epistolary,  but  really  the  fragment 
of  a  Homily,*  although  it  thus  shares  with  the  first  the 
honour  of  a  canonical  position  in  one  of  the  most  ancient 
codices  of  the  New  Testament,  is  not  mentioned  at  all  by 
the  earlier  fathers  who  refer  to  the  first  ;^  and  Eusebius,* 
who  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  it,  expresses  doubt 

*  Anger t  Synopsis  Eyang.,  1852,  p.  xx.  f. ;  Baur,  Vorles.  chr.  Dog- 
xnengosoh.,  1865,  I.  i.  p.  249;  Dodwtll,  Ditisert.  i.  in  Irenaeum,  §  29 ; 
Orahe^  Spidl.  Patr.,  1798,  i.  p.  268;  Ouericke,  irbuch  Kirchengesch., 
1869,1.  p.  145;  Ilageiihachf  Kirchengesch.,  1869,  i.  p.  107;  IliJgenfeld^ 
Die  apost.  Y&ter,  1853,  p.  Ill  f. ;  Lange,  Das  apost.  Zeitalter,  1854,  ii. 
p.  478;  Mayerhoff,  Einl.  in  d.  pctr.  Schrifteu,  Ls3o,  p.  195;  Wtficott^ 
On  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  1866,  p.  155  f. 

•  DionynuBf  Cor.  in  Eusehy  H.  E.,  iv.  23;  CUmeiu  Al,  Stromata,  iv.  17. 
§  107,  i.  7,  §  38,  V.  12,  §  81,  vi.  8,  §  65 ;  Origen,  De  Trincip.,  ii.  3,  6,  in 
Ezech.  8;  Irenceua,  Adv.  HcBr.,  iii.  3;  cf.  CyriU,  Hieros,  Catech.,  xviii, 
8 ;  EpiphaniuB^  Hser.,  xxyii.  6. 

»  H.  E.,  iii.  38,  cf.  iii.  16. 
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regarding  it,  while  Jerome*  and  Photius^  state  that  it 
was  rejected  by  the  ancients.  It  is  now  universally 
regarded  as  spurious,'  and  dated  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century,*  or  later.*  We  shall  hereafter  see  that 
many  other  pseudographs  were  circulated  in  the  name  of 
Clement,  to  which,  however,  we  need  not  further  allude 
at  present. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  Clement  to  whom  the  first  Epistle  is  attributed. 
In  early  days  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  Clement  men- 
tioned in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (iv.  3)^,  but  this 

»  De  Vir  Dlustr.,  §  15.  «  Cod.,  113. 

'  Anger,  Synopsis  Et.,  p.  xx.  f» ;  Baur,  Vorles.  chr.  Dogmengesch.,  L 
i.  p.  249;  Bleek,  Einl.  N.  T.,  1866,  p.  681 ;  Bunaefiy  Ignatius  v.  Ant.  u.  s. 
Zeit.,  1847,  p.  9o;  Cr<(infr,BeitiageEinl.  in  d.  bibl.  Schr.,  1832, i.  p.  13f.; 
Donaldson,  Orit.  Hist,  of  Chr.  Lit.  and  Doctr.,  1866,  i.  p.  99  f. ;  Eichhom^ 
Einl.  N.  T.,  1820,  i.  p.  129,  p.  133  ff. ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr., 
1868,  vii.  p.  JJ30,  anm.  3,  p.  355  f. ;  Orabe,  Spicil.  Patr.,  i.  p.  266  AT. ; 
G/rorer,  Allg.  EircheDgesch.,  1841,  i.  p.  302 ;  Ouericke,  Gesammtgesch. 
d.  N.  T.,  1854,  p.  221 ;  He/ele,  Patr.  Ap.,  p.  xxx.  f. ;  Hilgenfddy  Die  ap. 
Vater,  p.  Ill  f. ;  Hagenbach,  K.  G.,  L  p.  107;  Home,  Intr.  N.  T.,  ed, 
Tregelles,  1869,  iv.  p.  332;  Lange,  Das  Apost.  Zeitalter,  1854,  ii, 
p.  478;  Lardner,  Credibility,  &c..  Works,  1788,  ii.  p.  28  f. ;  Lechler,  Das 
apost.  u.  nachap.  Zeitalter,  1857,  pp.  442,  476;  Light/oot,  St.  Clement  of 
Rome,  1869,  p.  14  f. ;  Mayerhoff,  Einl.  petr.  Schr.,  p.  195 ;  BSviHe, 
Essais  de  Critiques  religieuses,  1860,  p.  62 ;  Biischl,  Entst.  altkath.  Eirche, 
1857,  p.  286  ;  Schott,  Isagoge  Hist.  Grit.,  1830,  p.  25,  3,  27,  3;  Scholien, 
Die  alt  Zeuguisse  betreff.  d.  Schr.  N.  T.  ubers.  v.  C.  Manchot,  1867,  p.  4  ; 
Schwegler,  Das  nachap.  Zeitalter,  1846,  i.  p.  448  ff. ;  Thiersch,  Versuch 
z.  Herstell.  d.  hist.  Standp.  Exit.  d.  neutest.  Schr.,  1845,  p.  440 ;  Die 
Kirche  im  ap.  Zeit.,  1858,  p.  347,  p.  365 ;  VoOcmar,  Das  Evang.  Marcions, 
1852,  p.  177 ;  Westcoit,  On  the  Canon,  p.  21  f. ;  Zeller,  Die  Apostel- 
geschichte,  1854,  p.  9. 

*  Anger,  Synopsis  Evang.,  p.  xx.  f . ;  Ewaldf  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr.,  vii. 
p.  330,  anm.  3,  p.  357  f. ;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  ap.  Vater,  p.  115  ff. ;  RiUchl, 
Entst.  altk.  Kirche,  p.  286  f. ;  ScholUn,  Die  alt  Zeugnisse,  p.  4 ;  Schwegler^ 
Das  nachap.  Zeitalter,  i.  p.  449 ;   Westcott,  On  the  Canon,  p.  156. 

*  Orahe  assigns  it  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Spioil.  Patr.,  i. 
p.  269 ;  and  Lardner  thinks  that  date  probable.  Works,  ii.  p.  29. 

*  Eusebius,  H.  E.,  iii.  15,  16;  Hieron,,  de  Vir.  lU.  15;  Photitu,  Bibl. 
Cod.,  113. 
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is  now  generally  doubted  or  abandoned,*  and  the 
authenticity  of  the  Epistle  has,  indeed,  been  called  in 
question  both  by  earlier  and  later  critics.^  It  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  detail  the  various  traditions  regarding  the 
supposed  writer,  but  we  must  point  out  that  the  Epistle 
itself  makes  no  mention  of  the  author's  name.  It  merely 
purports  to  be  addressed  by  "  The  Church  of  God  which 
sojourns  at  Rome  to  the  Church  of  God  sojourning  at 
Corinth ;"  but  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  the  title  of 
"The  first  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,"  is 
added  at  the  end.  Clement  of  Alexandria  calls  the 
supposed  writer  the  "Apostle  Clement;"*  Origen  reports 
that  many  also  ascribed  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;*  and  Photius  mentions  that  he 
was  likewise  said  to  be  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.®  We  know  tluit  until  a  comparatively  late 
date  this  Epistle  was  quoted  as  Holy  Scripture,^  and  was 
publicly  read  in  the  churches  at  the  Sunday  meetings  of 
Christians.^  It  has,  as  we  have  seen,  a  place  amongst 
the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Codex 


>  Davidson,  Introd.  N.  T.,  1868,  i.  p.  201 ;  Hilgenfdd,  Die  ap.  V&ter, 
p.  98  f. ;  Reus%,  Gesch.  d.  heil.  Schr.  N.  T.,  1864,  §  235,  p.  234;  8Miemanny 
Die  Clementinen,  1844,  p.  109;  Schwegfer,  Das  nachap.  Zeitalter,  ii. 
p.  125  ff. ;  cf.  Westcottf  On  the  Canon,  p.  20. 

•  Ammon,  Leben  Jesu,  i.  p.  33 ;  Semltr,  Einl.  Baumgarten's  Unters 
Theol.  Streit,  ii.  p.  15;  Mkhaelis,  Einl.  gottl.  Schr.  N.  B.,  i.  p.  34  f. ; 
Baur,  Paulus,  1866,  ii.  p.  66  ff. ;  Schwegler,  Das  nachap.  Zeitalter,  iL 
p.  125  ff. ;   VcikmaVy  Theol.  Jahrb.,  1856,  Der  Urspning  u.  s.  w.,  p.  64. 

•  Nal  fir]v  €V  tJ  irpor  Kopiv6iavs  CTrwrroXJ  6  airoaroXos  KXrifirj^,  ic.r.X.  Strom., 
iv.  17,  §  107. 

•  Eusebius,  H.  E.,  vi.  25;  cf.  Bertholdt,  Einl.  Schr.  A.  u.  N.  T.,  1819, 
Ti.  p.  2957  ff. 

■  QusBst.  Amphil.  Oallandi,  Bibl.  Patr.,  1765,  xiii.  p.  722 ;  Credner^ 
Einl.  N.  T.,  1836,  i.  p.  271. 

•  IrencFua,  Adv.  Hier.,  iv.  3  ;  Clemens  Al.,  Strom.,  1.  c. 

'  Dion,,  Cor,  in  Etiseh,  H.  E.,  iv.  23,  iii.  16;  Ejn'phanius,  Hser.,  nxx. 
15 ;  Hieron,  do  Vir.  DL,  15. 
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Alexandrinus,  but  it  did  not  long  retain  that  position  in 
the  canon,  for  although  in  the  "Apostolic  Canons''*  of 
the  sixth  or  seventh  century  both  Epistles  appear,  yet 
in  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus,  a  work  of  the  ninth 
century,  derived,  however,  as  Credner'  has  demonstrated, 
from  a  Syrian  catalogue  of  the  fifth  century,  both  Epistles 
are  classed  among  the  Apocrypha.' 

Great  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  date  at  which  the 
Epistle  was  written.  Reference  is  supposed  to  be  made 
to  it  by  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Polycarp,*  but>  owing  to 
the  probable  inauthenticity  of  that  work  itself,  no  weight 
can  be  attached  to  this  circumstance.  The  first  certain 
reference  to  it  is  by  Hegesippus  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eleventh  century,  mentioned  by  Eusebius.*  Dionysius  of 
Corinth,  in  a  letter  ascribed  to  him,  addressed  to  Soter, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  is  the  first  who  distinctly  mentions  the 
name  of  Clement  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle.^  There  is 
some  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  order  of  his  succes- 
sion to  the  Bishopric  of  Rome.  Irenseus^  and  Eusebius* 
say  that  he  followed  Anacletus,  and  the  latter  adds  the 
date  of  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Domitian 
(a.d.  91-92),  and  that  he  died  nine  years  after,  in  the 
third  year  of  Trajan's  reign  (a.d.  100).'  Internal 
evidence*®  shows  that  the  Epistle  was  written  after  some 
persecution  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  selection  lies 

*  Can.  76  (85);  Bun$en,  Anal.  Ante-Nic,  ii.  p.  80;  Gieader,  K.  Q.  I., 
i.  p.  357. 

'  Zur  Gesch.  dee  Kanons,  1847,  p.  97  ff.  "  Credner,  %b.,  p.  122. 

^  Gallandiy  Bibl.  Patr.,  i.  §  xiii. ;  Htftlt^  Ffeitr.  Apost.,  p.  xzii. ;  Ewald, 
Gesch.  d.  Y.  Isr.,  yii.  p.  296,  anm.  3;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  ap.  Yater,  p.  292 ; 
Lumper^  Hist.  Theol.  Crit.  de  Yita  Scriptis,  &c.,  SS.  Patmm,  1783,  cap. 
ii.  §  1. 

*  H.  E.,  iii.  16,  iv.  22.  •  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  ir.  23. 

'  Adv.  Haer.,  iii.  3,  5  3;  Eu$eb.,  H.  E.,  t.  6. 

»  H.  E.,  iii.  15,  cf.  4.  •  H.  E.,  iii.  15,  34.  *•  Ch.  i. 
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Ijetwefrn  the  jiers^iution  under  NeP3,  wliich  would 
su^gfrst  th\-  'latfr  A.D.  64-70,  OF  that  under  Domidan, 
which  would  as-ijrn  the  letter  to  the  end  of  the  first 
centur}%  or  to  the  l>cginning  of  the  second.  Those  who 
adher*^  to  the  view  that  the  Clement  mentioned  in  the 
Epi.stle  to  the  Thilipjiians  is  the  author,  maintain  that 
the  Epi-stle  was  written  under  Xenx*  One  of  their 
princijxil  arcrunif-nts  for  this  conclusion  is  a  remark 
o^:curring  in  Chapter  xli. :  "*  Not  everj'where,  brethren, 
are  the  daily  .sacrifices  offert-*!  up,  or  the  votive  offerings, 
or  the  sin-offerings  and  the  trespass-offerings,  but  only 
in  Jerusalem.  But  even  there  thev  are  not  offered  in 
ever}'  j*lace,  but  only  at  the  altar  before  the  temple, 
examination  of  the  sacrifi<e  offered  being  first  made  by 
the  High  Priest  and  the  Priests  already  mentioned.".* 
From  this  it  is  con«luded  that  the  Epistle  was  written 
iKffore  the  destruition  of  the  Temple.  It  has,  however, 
l>e<*n  shown  that  Josijphus,'  the  author  of  the  "  Epistle 
to  Diognetus"  (c.  3)  and  others,  long  after  the  Jewish 
worsliij)  of  the  Temj)le  wns  at  an  end,  continually  speak 
in  the  pre.-^ent  tense  of  the  Temple  worship  in  Jerusalem  ; 
and  it  is  evident,  as  Cotelier  long  ago  remarked,  that 
this  may  he  done  with  propriety  even  in  the  present 
day.      The    argument    is    therefore   recognized    to    be 

*  />!  C/*Tf ,  Hi«t.  Kc(l«''i*.,  A.D.  150,  X.  vi. ;  Ih,tiwtU, Dissert. de nom.  Pont. 
HucwjhH. ,  p.  153;  rnimon,  Dissert,  de  Si?rio  ot  ISuccess.  Prim.  Romae  Epiec. 
OjKjni  post.,  p.  172;  drahc,  Spicil.  I*atr.,  i.  p.  254  ff . ;  i'ayi,  In  Crit. 
niiniTiii  lid  Ann.,  78,  §.*{;  (Jtillarnli^VAhX.  Patr.,  i.  p.  19,  §ix. ;  He/tie^ 
Piitr.  Ap.,  xviii.  f.;  Srhenhl,  l>o  Ecclos.  C>)rinth.,  1838,  p.  105  f. ;  CMhtvm 
ill  NIihIiht'm  /-itsihr.  f.  Hist.  Thwl.,  1851,  p.  .T22;  Wi^avkr,  Uutoiv.  iib. 
d.  Htibi  (M;rl)riof,  i.  181)1,  p.  3  f. 

'  Oi  fravraxovy  a^X(/Kii,  frpotrffUiiovrtu  Bvaim  cvd<Xc;(urftot),  §  «v;(«v,  tj  irrpi 
Afutfmat  Km  irXi7/x/i«Auir,  aXX*  Ij  <V  'UpovaaXrjfi  fwtnj  •  Kaxfi  W  ovk  cV  miyrt 
rtmtp  w(HMT(lt0fHTai,  dXX*  f/i</>^K>o-^cv  rov  vaav  ir/wr  to  OvauurnipioVy  t^HfHTKotnfBip 
TO  nfnur<f)ff)*ttifvou  dui  rov  dftx^p^us  Koi  twv  irfMHipr^iUi'tav  Xcrrot>/)ycbr.    Cap.  xli. 

*  Antirj.,  iii.  0,  12;  Contra  Apion.,  i.  7,  ii.  23. 
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without  value. '  Tischendorf,  who  systematically  adopts 
the  earliest  possible  or  impossible  dates  for  all  the 
writings  of  the  first  two  centuries,  decides,  without 
st>ating  his  reasons,  that  the  grounds  for  the  earlier  date, 
about  A.D.  69,  as  well  as  for  the  episcopate  of  Clement 
from  A.D.  68-77^  are  conclusive;  but  he  betrays  his 
more  correct  impression  by  classing  Clement,  in  his 
index,  along  with  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  period  :  "  First  and  second  quarters  of  the 
second  century : "'  and  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  New 
Testament  he  dates  the  episcopate  of  Clement  "  ab  anno 
92  usque  102."*  The  earlier  episcopate  assigned  to  him 
by  Hefele  upon  most  insufficient  grounds  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  direct  statements  of  Irenaeus,  Eusebius, 
Jerome,  and  others  who  give  the  earliest  lists  of  Roman 
Bishops,*  as  well  as  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Epistle  itself  In  Chapter  xliv.  the  writer  speaks  of 
those  appointed  by  the  apostles  to  the  oversight  of  the 
Church,  "  or  afterwards  by  other  notable  men,  the  whole 
Church  consenting  ....  who  have  for  a  long 
time  been  commended  by  all,  &c.,"*  which  indicates 
successions  of  Bishops  since  apostolic  days.     In  another 

*  Hi'lgen/eM,  Die  ap.  Vater,  p.  84  f.,  Nov.  Test,  extra  Can.  recept.,  1866, 
p.  87  f. ;  CotdieTy  Patr.  Ap.,  i.  p.  140  f. ;  TFt««fer,  Hebraerbr.,  i.  p.  6; 
Ekker,  Disq.  Crit.  et  Hist,  de  dementis  Bom.  priore  ad  Oor.  ep.,  1854,  p. 
95;  Liptius,  de  Clemen tis  Rom.  epist.,  &c.,  1855,  p.  144  f.  ;  Lardner^ 
Credibility  &c..  Works,  ii.  p.  24  f. ;  ScJUiemann,  Die  Clemen tinen,  p.  409,  1. 

2  He  refers  in  a  note  particularly  to  He/de,  Patr.  Ap.,  1855,  p.  33  ff. 

'  **  Erstes  und  zweites  Viertel  des  2  Jahrh.  Clemens  v.  Bom.  Ignatius 
und  Polycarp."  Wann  wurden  uns.  Eyangelien  yerfasst  ?  4tli  Aufl.  1866, 
p.  20,  cf.  Uebersicht  des  Inhalts. 

*  Nov.  Test.  Graece,  Lips.  Sumpt.  Ad.  Winter,  Ed.  septima  Crit.  min. 

I^l^gM  P'  cxxix. 

*  Cf.  Lipsius,  Chronologic  der  r6m.  Bischdfe,  1869. 

*  Tovs  oZv  K€muTTa6fVTas  In  cVctiwv,  fj  fierafy  v<^*  ertpdv  cXXoy^/ia>v  dyHp&Pt 
(n'Vfv^Krja-cunjs  rrj^  cjaeXi/o-tar  wdarjs.  .  .  .  fUfiapTvpfffitvovf  rt  wdkXoU  XP^"^^ 
{'?;.'»  irayr<av,  k.tX.     C.  xliv. 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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place  ^Cha{x  xl\iL)  he  refers  the  Connthians  to  the 
Epistle  addressed  to  them  by  Paul  *'  in  the  begmniiig 
of  the  GospeP  {ly  ipxg  rov  cvoyycXiov),  and  speaks 
of  ''the  most  stedfast  and  ancient  Church  of  the 
Corinthians"  (njv  /Se/Soioran^i^*  iccu  ap^aiaof  ILopuSLon^ 
iKKkrfoiop)^  which  would  be  absurd  in  an  Epistle  written 
about  A.D.  69.  Moreover  an  advanced  episcopal  form  of 
Church  Government  is  indicated  throughout  the  letter 
which  is  quite  iuconsistent  with  such  a  date.  The  great 
mass  of  critics,  therefore,  have  decided  against  the  earlier 
date  of  the  episcopate  of  Clement,  and  assign  tiie  com- 
position of  the  Epistle  to  the  end  of  the  first  century 
(a-D.  95-1  gov*  Others,  however,  date  it  still  later. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  number  of  Epistles  and 
other  writings  fiilsely  circulated  in  the  name  of  Clement 
may  well  excite  suspicion  Jis  to  the  authenticity  of  this 

*  AugfT^  Syuofs.  Et.,  p.  xi.  f. ;  B*ttX\  Einl.  X.  T.,  p.  513.  Hebriierbr. 
i.  91  f.,  433;  BvHjieu,  Ignatius  u.  s.  Zoit..  p.  90  f..  103;  Cuitiirr^  Paitr. 
Ap.,  i.p.  141 ;  DrtMei,  Patr.  Ap..  p.  xix. ;  IkxruiMfn  ^A.D.  100 — 125),Iiitrod. 
X.  T.,  ii.  p.  50S:  A>»»«i/'/am«,  Hist.  Chr.  Lit.  and  Dootr.,  1S64,  i.  p.  110 ; 
£kker,  Disq.  de  nem.  Rom.,  Ac.  p.  99  f. ;  Kinihi  (a.d.  90—100)  Oeach. 
d.  V.  Ifir.,  vii.  p.  297;  (/iV-W^,  K.  G.  I.,  i.  p.  123;  (infricJif,  Hl>uch.  K. 
G.  I.,  p.  144  f. ;  Oundrrt,  Zeitsohr.  f.  d.  luth.  Thivl.  1853,  h.  4,  1854,  h. 
1,3;  Hiljtnftld^  Die  ap.  Vater,  p.  S4  ;  ,/.irt^*>«,  Patr.  Apost,,  18d3,  i.  p. 
xiL  f. ;  KiisiUn,  Theol.  Jalirb.,  ISoO,  p.  243  f. ;  Lardner,  Credibility  Ac, 
Works,  ii.  p.  24  ff . ;  Langt^  Das  aiM>>t.  Zeit..  ii.  p.  475 ;  Lerhier,  Das 
apoflt.  u.  d.  nachapodt.  Zeitalter,  p.  476.  p.  387 ;  Lipfiu*^  de  Clexnentis 
Bom.,  Ac,  1855,  p.  137  if.,  Chronolopio  d.  torn.  BL-^cLofe,  p.  149;  Lttmper, 
Hist.  Theol.  Crit.  de  ViU,  Ac,  SS.  I'atr.  178;5,  c.  i.  ii.,  §§1,3;  Light/oui, 
St.  Clement  of  Rome,  1869,  p.  5;  J,  ('.  M.  Lnurrnt^  dementis  Rom.  ad. 
Corinth.,  1870;  Mayerhof,  Einl.  petr.  Sihr.,  1835,  p.  77;  Xfander^ 
Kirch.  Oeech.,  1843,  ii.  p.  1136 ;  BeuM,  Gesch.  d.  heil.  Schr.  X.  T.,  1864,  § 
235.  p.  233  f. ;  Ritschl,  Ent«t.  altk.  K.,  p.  274  ;  JRfHlU,  Eaeais  de 
Critiques  Rel.,  1860,  p.  62  f. ;  Schoitm,  Die  kit.  Zeugnisee,  p.  4  ;  Schiie^ 
mann.  Die  Clementinen,  409  f. ;  Tholuck\  Ilebraerbrief,  3  aufl.,  p.  2  ff. ; 
Thiersrh,  Die  Kirche  im  ap.  Zeit,  p.  338  ff.  ;  Tillrmvut^  M^moires  pour 
aervir  k  THiat.  Ecdee.,  1701,  ii.  p.  557  ff. ;  lVt$tcott^  On  the  Canon,  p. 
22,  note  2 ;  Z^ller  (beginning  of  2nd  century).  Die  Apostclgeecbichte, 
1854,  p.  7. 
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Epistle  also,  which  is  far  from  unsupported  by  internal 
reasons.  Of  these,  however,  we  shall  only  mention  one. 
We  have  already  incidentally  remarked  that  the  writer 
mentions  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  the  only 
instance  in  which  any  New  Testament  writing  is  referred 
to  by  name  ;  but  along  with  the  Epistle  of  the  **  blessgd 
Paul"  {tov  fiaKapiov  ITauXov)  the  author  also  speaks  of 
the  "blessed  Judith"  (IovSlO  17  fuixapCo),^  and  this 
leads  to  the  inquiry :  When  was  the  Book  of  Judith 
written  ?  Hitzig,  Volkmar,  and  others  contend  that  it 
must  be  dated  a.d.  117-118,^  and  if  this  be  admitted,  it 
follows  of  course  that  an  Epistle  which  already  shows 
acquaintance  with  the  Book  of  Judith  cannot  have  been 
written  before  a.d.  120-125  at  the  earliest,  which  many 
for  this  and  other  reasons  affirm  to  be  the  cajse  with  the 
Epistle  of  pseudo-Clement.'  Whatever  date  be  assigned 
to  it,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Epistle  is 
much  interpolated.* 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  this  ancient 
christian  Epistle  affords  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
our  Synoptic  Gospels  at  the  time  when  it  was  written. 
Tischendorf,  who  is   ever  ready  to  claim  the  slightest 

'  c.  Iv. 

*  Hitzig,  Zur  Kritik  d.  apokr.  Biicher  d.  A.  T.,  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  TheoL, 
1860,  p.  240  ff. ;  Volkmar,  Theol.  Jahrb.,  1856,  p.  362  ff.,  1867,  p.  441  ff. 
H'buch.  Einl.  in  d.  Apokr.,  1860,  i.  p.  278;  Orwtz,  G^esch.  d.  Juden 
vom  Unterg.  d.  jiid.  Staates  u.  8.  w.,  1866,  p.  132  ff. ;  Baur,  Lehrb.  cbr. 
Dogmengeschichte,  1858,  p.  82  amn. 

*  VoUcmar,  Tbeol.  Jahrb.,  1856,  p.  287  if.,  Die  Eeligion  Jesu,  1857,  p. 
391  f.,  Der  Ursprung,  p.  64 ;  Baur,  Lehrb.  cbr.  Dogmengeecb.,  p.  82, 
Vorlee.  chr.  Dogmengesch.  I.  i.,  p.  249 ;  SchoHen,  Die  alt.  ZevLgmsae,  p.  4 ; 
8iap,  Etudee  sur  les  origines  du  Christianisine,  1866,  p.  232 ;  Schwegler, 
Das  nachap.  2^italter,  ii.  p.  125  ff. 

*  Neander,  K.  G.,  1843,  ii.  p.  1136;  Anger,  Synops.  Eyang.,  p.  xx.  ; 
Schwegler,  Das.  nacbap.  Zeitalter,  ii.  p.  127 ;  Mosheim,  Instit.  Hist.  Cbr.,  p. 
212  (f.  ;  Le  Ckrc,  in  notis  edit.  Patr.  Apoet. ;  Cotelier,  1724 ;  Jiiig,  Bibl. 
riili-.,  1099. 
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resemblance  in  language  as  a  reference  to  New  Testament 
writings,  admits  that  although  this  Epistle  is  rich  in 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  here  and  there 
that  Clement  also  makes  use  of  passages  from  Pauline  Epis- 
tles, he  nowhere  refers  to  the  Gospels-*  This  is  perfectly 
true,  but  several  passages  occur  in  this  Epistle  which  are 
either  quotations  from  Evangelical  works  different  from 
ours,  or  derived  from  tradition,^  and  in  either  case  they 
have  a  very  important  bearing  upon  our  inquiry. 

The  first  of  these  passages  occurs  in  Ch.  xiii.,  and  for 
greater  facility  of  comparison,  we  shall  at  once  place  it 
both  in  the  Greek  and  in  translation  in  juxta-position 
with  the  nearest  parallel  readings  in  our  Synoptic  Gospels; 
and  as  far  as  may  be  we  shall  in  the  English  version 
indicate  differences  existing  in  the  original  texts.  The 
passage  is  introduced  thus :  "  Especially  remembering 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  he  spake  teaching 
gentleness  and  long-suffering.     For  thus  he  said  :"* — 

Epistlb,  xiir.  I           Matthew.           j               Luke. 

(a)  Be  pitiful,  that  v.  7.  Blossod  are  the          vi.  36.  Be  ye  there- 

ye  may  be  pitied ;  pitiful,  for  they  shall      fore  merciful,  as  your 

obtain  pity.  Father  also  is  merciful. 

{$)  forgive    that    it  vi.  14.  Forifyefor- 

may    be    forgiven    to  give  men  their  tres- 

you;  I  passes,  &c.                       |  doned. 

*  •*  Aber  nirgends  auf  die  Evangelien.*'    Wann  wurden  u.  s.  w.,p.  20  f. 

*  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  27 ;  Davidson,  Int.  N.  T.,  ii.  p.  19 ;  DoruUdton^ 
Hist.  Chr.  Lit.  and  Doctr.,  1864,  i.  p.  148  if. ;  EiMiorn,  Einl.  N.  T.,  i. 
p.  129  ff. ;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  ap.  Vater,  p.  104  ;  Jacohson,  Patr.  A  p.,  i.  p.  55, 
p.  175;  Bm$8,  Gesch.  N.  T.,  p.  162,  Hist,  du  Canon  des  S.  Ecritures, 
1863,  p.  26  f. ;  Scholten^  Die  alt.  Zeugnisse,  p.  5 ;  Tischendor/y  Wann 
wurden  u.  s.  w.,  p.  20  f. ;  Zellery  Die  Apostelgesch. ,  p.  8 ;  cf.  Lardnor, 
Works,  ii.  p.  31  f.,  p.  47. 

^  .  .  .  fiakurra  fufunjfifvoi  t&v  \6yau  rot)  Kvpiov  *Ii;(rov,  ots  cXdXijcrrv  ^liatrK^w 
etruuctuw  km  fUUcpoBvfiiav  •  ovrtos  yap  f  (ircv. 

*  We  use  this  word  not  as  the  best  equivalent  of  aTroXvrrc,  but  merely 
to  indicate  to  readers  unacquainted  with  Greek,  the  use  of  a  different 
word  from  the  d(f>er€  cf  the  first  Gospel,  and  from  the  a(/>trre  of  the 
Epistle,  and  this  system  we  shall  adopt  as  much  as  possible  throughout. 


vi.  37.  .  .  .  pardon* 
and  ye  shall  be  par- 
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Epistle,  xni. 
(y)  as  ye  do,  so  shall 
it  be  done  to  you ; 


(d)  as  ye  give,  so 
shall  it  be  giveu  to 
you; 

(c)  as  ye  judge  so 
shall  it  be  judged  to 
you; 

(f  )  *®  y®  show  kind- 
ness shall  kindness  be 
shown  to  you ; 

(17)  with  what  mea- 
sure ye  mete,  with  the 
same  shall  it  be  mea- 
sured to  you. 


Epistle,  xm. 

(a)  'EXcelrc,  um  An;- 
(0)  a<^icrc,  Ufa  dif>€Oj 

V/itV* 


ovro) 


(y)    Off  iroccrrc, 
wouj0ri<r(Tai  vfjiw  * 


(d)  o>r  di!iar€t  ovras 
doBfiatrai  vfiiv  * 

(c)  o>ff  Kpivrrtf  ounur 
KptBriatrai  vfuv  * 

(f)    «**"    xfniarMtrBti 

VfUV 

(17)   ^  fACrp^   fi€Tp€4Cr«, 

cv      ovr^     fUTpriOfiaerai 


Matthew. 
vii.  12.  Therefore 
all  things  whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them. 


vii.  2.  For  with  what 
judgment  ye  judge,  ye 
shall  be  judged, 

and 

with  what  measure 
ye  mete,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you. 


Matthew. 

V.  7  Maiedpioi  ol  tKfti' 
fuw€s  en  airrol  Afi/- 
Briaovrat, 

vi.  14  *E^  yap  diftrjfn 
Toi£  aifOpimoif  ra  ircip- 
anrwfuna  avrStv,  ic.r.X. 

vii.  12  Uavra  ovv  wra 
ibf  Bikifn  Xm  nouturw 
vfiiif  ol  SpSpanoij  ovTwt 
Ka\  vfJLtis  iroiclrc  avrolr. 


viL  2  cV  f  y^  Kpifutri 
KpiV€T€  KpiBri<rta6t9 


rpcMTc         furpujOfiamu 
vfiiv. 


Luke. 
vi.  31.   And  as    ye 
would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  also 
to  them  likewise. 

vi.  38.  .  , .  give,  and 
it  shall  be  given  to  you. 

vi,  37.  Judge  not, 
and  ye  shall  not  be 
judged. 


vi.  38.  For  with  the 
same  measure  that  ye 
mete  withal,  it  shall 
be  measured  to  you 
again. 


Luke. 

vi.    36     ylv9trBt 
oUripiMivts,  ic.r.X. 


0^¥ 


vi.  37  oiroXvcrc,  koI 
arroKv0fiar€a6€. 

vL  31  KM  KaBms 
BfktTt  Ufa  iroMMrtv  v/uv 
ol  dofBpwiroi^  KCLi  vfiflf 
iroiccrc  avrols  Ofwi^jus. 

iv.  38  didorty  Kat 
doBrjarertu  ifuv 

vi.  37  iCOi  fl^  icpiv€T€ 
Koi  ov  fjJj  KpiBrjrt  * 


VI.  38  r^  yiip  avr^ 
fifTp^j^  f  fi€Tp€'tT€  avri- 
fUTprjOrjarroi  v/uy. 


Of  course  it  is  understood  that,  although  for  convenience 
of  comparison  we  have  broken  up  this  quotation  into 

»  Cf.  Mark  iv.  24.    Cf.  Hom.  Clem,  xviii.  16. 
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these  phrases,  it  is  quite  continuous  in  the  Epistle.  It 
must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  carefully  examines  the 
parallel  passages,  that  "the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  in 
the  Epistle  cannot  have  been  derived  from  our  Gospels. 
Not  only  is  there  no  similar  consecutive  discourse  in 
them,  but  the  scattered  phrases  which  are  pointed  out  as 
presenting  superficial  similarity  with  the  quotation  are 
markedly  different  both  in  thought  and  language.  In 
it,  as  in  the  "  beatitudes  "  of  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount " 
in  the  first  Gospel,  the  construction  is  peculiar  and  con- 
tinuous :  "  Do  this  ....  in  order  that  (iva)  .  .  .  .  " ; 
or,  "As  (w)  ye  do  ....  so  {ovtws;)  .  .  .  .  "  The 
theory  of  a  combination  of  passages  from  memory,  which 
is  usually  advanced  to  explain  such  quotations,  cannot 
serve  here,  for  thoughts  and  expressions  occur  in  the 
passage  in  the  Epistle  which  have  no  parallel  at  all  in 
our  Gospels,  and  such  dismembered  phrases  as  can  be 
collected  fix)m  our  first  and  third  S}Tioptics,  for  com- 
parison with  it,  foUow  the  course  of  the  quotation  in  the 
ensuing  order :  MattL  v.  7,  vi.  1 4,  part  of  vii.  1 2,  phrase 
without  parallel,  first  part  of  vii  2,  phrase  without 
parallel,  last  part  of  vii.  2  ;  or,  Luke  vi.  36,  last  phrase 
of  vi.  37,  vi.  31,  first  phrase  of  vi.  38,  first  phrase  of  vi. 
37,  phrase  without  parallel,  last  phrase  of  vi.  38. 

The  only  question  with  regard  to  this  passage,  there- 
fore, is  whether  the  writer  quotes  from  an  unknown 
written  source  or  fix)m  tradition.  He  certainly  merely 
professes  to  repeat  "  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  and  does 
not  definitely  indicate  a  written  record,  but  it  is  much 
more  probable,  from  the  context,  that  he  quotes  from 
a  gospel  now  no  longer  extant  than  that  he  derives  this 
teaching  from  oral  tradition.  He  introduces  the  quotation 
not  only  with  a  remark  implying  a  well-known  record  : 
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*'  Remembering  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  which  he 
spake,  teaching,  &c."  but  he  reiterates :  "  For  thus  he 
said  : ''  in  a  way  suggesting  careful  and  precise  quotation 
of  the  very  words ;  and  he  adds  at  the  end  :  *'  By  this 
injunction  and  by  these  instructions  let  us  establish  our- 
selves, that  we  may  walk  in  obedience  to  his  holy  words, 
thinking  humbly  of  ourselves."  ^  It  seems  impossible 
that  the  writer  should  so  markedly  have  indicated  a 
precise  quotation  of  words  of  Jesus,  and  should  so  em- 
phatically have  commended  them  as  the  rule  of  life 
to  the  Corinthians,  had  these  precepts  been  mere  floating 
tradition,  until  then  unstamped  with  written  permanence. 
The  phrase  :  "  As  ye  show  kindness  (x/wyorcvccr^c),"  &c. 
which  is  nowhere  found  in  our  Gospels,  recalls  an  expres- 
sion quoted  by  Justin  Martyr  from  a  Gospel  different 
from  ours,  and  frequently  repeated  by  him  in  the  same 
form  :  "  Be  ye  kind  and  merciful  (xPV^^^^^  '^^^  oiKripiiov^i) 
as  your  Father  also  is  kind  (xp?<^<>5)  and  merciful.''  ^ 
In  the  very  next  chapter  of  the  Epistle  a  similar 
reference  again  occurs :  "  Let  us  be  kind  to  each  other 
(j(p^oT€va'(ofi€0a  avTol^)  according  to  the  mercy  and  be- 
nignity of  our  Creator.''  *  Without,  however,  going  more 
minutely  into  this  question,  it  is  certain,  from  its  essential 
variations  in  language,  thought  and  order,  that  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Epistle  was  not  compiled  from  our  Gospels, 
and  we  shall  presently  see  that  this  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  expressions  which 
are  foreign  to  our  Gospels  are  elsewhere  quoted  by  other 
Fathers,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  *'  words 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  were  not  derived  from  tradition  but 

^  Taitqj  r§  €Vto\q  luii  rots  wapar/ytKiuun  rovrois  arripi^cifuv  iavrovs  wp6a'  t6 
iroprvfo'dai  vnrjKOovs  rffias  rois  dyioirpcircVi  \6yoi£  aurov,  rantuntPpoyovyrts  * 
c.  xiii.  *  ApoL,  i.  15,  and  again  twice  in  Dial.  96.  '  c.  xiy. 
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fipom  a  written  source  different  from  our  Gospels.^  When 
the  great  difference  which  exists  between  the  parallel 
passages  in  the  first  and  third  Synoptics,  and  still  more 
between  these  and  the  second,  is  considered,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  other  Gospels  may  have  contained  a 
version  differing  as  much  from  them  as  they  do  firom 
each  other. 

We  likewise  subjoin  the  next  passage  to  which  we 
must  refer,  with  the  nearest  parallels  in  our  Synoptics. 
We  may  explain  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  is  rebuking 
the  Corinthians  for  strifes  and  divisions  amongst  them, 
and  for  forgetting  that  they  "are  members  one  of  another/' 
and  he  continues :  "  Remember  the  words  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  ;  for  he  said :  '*  ^ 


Epistle,  xlyi. 
Woe  to  that  man ; 


(it  were)  weU  for  him 
if  he  had  not  been  bom 
than  that  he  should 
offend  one  of  my  elect ; 


(it  were)  better  for 
him  (that)  a  millstone 
should  be  attached  (to 
him)  and  he  should  be 
drowned  in  the  sea, 
than  that  he  should 
offend  one  of  my  little 
ones. 


Matthew. 

xxvi.  24.  Woe  to 
that  man  by  whom 
the  Son  of  Man  is 
deliyeredup;  (it  were) 
weU  for  him  if  that 
man  had  not  been 
bom. 

xyiii.  6.  But  whoso 
shall  offend  one  of 
these  little  ones  which 
believe  in  me,  it  were 
profitable,  for  him  that 
a  great  millstone  were 
suspended  upon  his 
neck,  and  that  ho  wore 
drowned  in  the  depth 
of  the  sea. 


Luke. 
xvii.  1  . .  but  woo  . . 
through    whom    they 
(offences)  come. 


xvii.  2.  It  were  ad- 
yantageous  for  Him 
that  a  great  millstone 
were  hanged  about  his 
neck,  and  he  cast  in 
the  sea,  than  that  he 
offend  one  of  these 
little  ones. 


*  Hilgen/Mf  Die  ap  Vater,  p.  103  f. ;  Zeller,  Die  Apostelgesch.,  p.  8  f., 
Theol.  Jahrb.,  1848,  p.  630 ;  Credner,  Beitriige,  i.  p.  27,  anm.  1 ;  Eichhorn^ 
Einl.  N.  T.  i.,  p.  129  ff. ;  Scholten,  Die  alt.  Zeugnisse,  p.  5 ;  Ekker,  Disq. 
de  Clem.  B.,  p.  60 ;  DonalcUon,  Hist.  Chr.  Lit.  and  Doctr.,  i.  p.  148  f. ; 
Jaoobton,  Patr.  Ap.,  i.  p.  65, 1.  c,  &c,,  &c, 

'  yivriaBrjfrt  t&¥  \6yay  *Ii7<rov  rov  Kvpiov  ^fuay,  cure  yap  *     C.  xlvi. 
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Mark  xiv.  21 but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  Man  is 

delivered  up,  (it  were)  well  for  him  if  that  man  had  not  been  born 

ix.  42.  And  whosoever  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe 
in  me,  it  is  well  for  him  rather  that  a  great  millstone  were  hanged  about 
his  neck,  and  he  thrown  in  the  sea. 


Epistle,  xlvi. 

Oval      T^      avBpomt^ 


Kokbv  jjv  avT^  et  ovk 


« 
1 


€va    t£>u    €kX€ktS>v 


Kptirrov  ^v  air^  ntpt- 
Tidrjvat  fivkov, 

Ka\  KaTcnroyrurBfjval 

ctr  TTiv  $aXaa'a'aVf 
fj  (va  tS>v  iuicpS>v  fiov 
aKcofdoLkia'ai. 


Matthew. 

XXYI.  24  oval  de  r^ 

vtos  Tov  dvBpcMTOv  trapa- 
dtdorat • 

KaX6v  ^v  air^  ct  ovk 
eytmniOrj  6  Sa/Bpomoi 
(Kfivos,  XVin.  6  is  d*hy 
arKovdcikloyf      €va       ro>v 

fUKp&V  TOVTOiV  TW 

iriaT(v6vrciv  tis  c/m, 
(Tv/i^epci  avr^  wa 
Kp€fiaa0j  pvKos  6vik6s 
ir€pi  r6v  TpdxrfKov  almv 
Koi  KOTcaroyria^ 
(V  T^  YTcXoyct 
T^s  BaXao'ayis. 


XVII. 
tpXtrai  * 


Luke. 

{to.  arKopdaka) 


xvn.  2 

XiMTireXci  airr^  ct 
fixikos  ovucbs^  ntpUtcrai 
irtpl  t6v  TpdxrfKov  avrav 
Km  tppmrai 

tit  T^v  BaKatraav^ 
^  tya  (TKap^idkicqj  €va^ 
Tw  fwcpav  rovra>y. 


This  quotation  is  clearly  not  from  our  Gospels,  but  is 
derived  from  a  different  written  source.  The  writer 
would  scarcely  refer  the  Corinthians  to  such  words  of 
Jesus  if  they  were  merely  traditional  The  slightest 
comparison  of  the  passage  with  our  Gospels  is  sufficient 
to  convince  any  unprejudiced  mind  that  it  is  neither  a 
combination  of  texts,  nor  a  quotation  from  memory. 
The  language  throughout  is  markedly  different,  and  to 
present  even  a  superficial  parallel,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
a  fragment  of  the  discourse  of  Jesus  at  the  Last  Supper 
regarding  the  traitor  who  should  deliver  him  up  (Matth. 
xxvi.  24),  and  join  it  to  a  fragment  of  his  remarks  in 

1  The  Cod.  Sin.  and  Cod.  D.  (Bezac),  insert  n-X^y  before  oval. 
^  Cod.  Sin.  and  D.  read  \iBos  fiv\uc6s  instead  of  fivXos, 
^  The  Vatican  (B.)  and  Sinaitic  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  Codices, 
put  €va  at  the  end  of  the  phrase. 
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connection  with  the  little  child  whom  he  set  in  the  midst 
(xviii.  6).     The  parallel  passage  in  Luke  has  not  the 
opening  words  of  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  at  all,  and 
the  portion  which  it  contains  (xvii.  2),  is  separated  from 
the  context  in  which  it  stands  in  the  first  Gospel,  and 
which  explains  its  meaning.     If  we  contrast  the  parallel 
passages  in  the  three  Synoptics,  their  differences  of  context 
are  very  suggestive,  and  without  referring  to  their  numer- 
ous and  important  variations  in  detail,  the   confusion 
amongst  them  is  evidence  of  very   varying  tradition.* 
This  alone  would  make  the  existence  of  another  form 
like  that  quoted  in  the  Epistle  before   us  more   than 
probable.      We  are  not,  however,  without   other  indi- 
cations of  such  a  reading  as  that  of  our  quotation.     Ter- 
tuUian  states  that  Marcion's  Gospel   read  the  parallel 
passage  to  the  opening  of  Luke  xvii.  as  follows  :  "  Con- 
versus  ibidem  ad  discipulos,  vse  dicit,  autori  scandalonim, 
expedisse  ei,  si  natus  noiifuisset,  aut  si  molino  saxo  ad 
collum  deligato  prsecipitatus  essot  in  profundum,'*  &c.  • 
This  gives  the  phrase,  *'  it  were  better  for  him  if  he  had 
not  been  bom,"  (Xuo-tTcXct  aural  ct  /luXo?  oi/lko^  irepiKeLTcu 
w€pl  TOP  Tpa)(7Jkov  auToC,  K.T.X.)  in  the  same  connection  as 
in  the  Epistle,  with  some  variation  only  of  language,  and 
this  reading  is  met  with  in  several  codices.' 

Tischendorf,  in  a  note  to  his  statement  that  Clement 
nowhere  refers  to  the  Gospels,  quotes  the  passage  we  are 
now  considering,  the  only  one  to  which  he  alludes,  and 

»  Cf.  Mat.  xviii.  1—8;    Mark  ix.  33—43;    Luke  ix.  46-48,  49 — 50, 

xvii.  1 — 3. 

•  Teriullian,  Adv.  Marc.,  iv.  35. 

•  Hilgen/eldj  Die  ap.  Vater,  p.  106,  Die  Ew.  Juatins  u.  s.  w.,  1850,  p. 
423;  Bahn,  Das  Evang.  Marcion's  u.  s.  w.,  1823,  p.  188;  Thilo,  Cod. 
Apocr.  Novi  Teat.,  1832,  i.  p.  456;  Voikmar,  Das.  Ev.  Marcion's,  1852, 
p.  109 ;  BiUcJd,  Das.  Ev.  Marcion's,  1846,  p.  72. 
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says :  "  These  words  are  expressly  cited  as  '  words  of 
Jesus  our  Lord ;'  but  they  denote  much  more  oral 
apostolic  tradition  than  a  use  of  the  parallel  passages  in 
Matthew  (xxvi.  24,  xviii.  6),  and  Luke  (xvii.  2)."  ^  It  is 
now,  of  course,  impossible  to  determine  finally  whether 
the  passage  was  actually  derived  from  tradition  or  from 
a  written  source  different  from  our  Grospels,  but  in  either 
case  the  fact  is,  that  the  Epistle  not  only  does  not  afford 
the  slightest  evidence  for  the  existence  of  any  of  our 
Gospels,  but  from  only  making  use  of  tradition  or  an 
apocryphal  work  as  the  source  of  information  regarding 
words  of  Jesus,  it  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  pretensions 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Synoptics. 

Before  passing  on  we  may  in  the  briefest  way  possible 
refer  to  one  or  two  other  passages,  with  the  view  of 
further  illustrating  the  character  of  the  quotations  in  this 
Epistle.  There  are  many  passages  cited  which  are  not 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  others  which  have  no 
parallels  in  the  New.  At  the  beginning  of  the  very 
chapter  in  which  the  words  which  we  have  just  been 
considering  occur,  there  is  the  following  quotation  :  "  It 
is  written :  Cleave  to  the  holy,  for  they  who  cleave  to 
them  shall  be  made  holy,"  ^  the  source  of  which  is 
unknown.  In  a  previous  chapter  the  writer  says  :  "  And 
our  Apostles  knew,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
there  would  be  contention  regarding  the  name,  (6i/o/Liaro9» 


'  Diese  Worte  werden  ausdriicklich  als  '*  Worte  Jesu  uuBors  Herm," 
angefulirt;  aber  sie  Yerrathen  weit  mehr  die  mundliche  apostolische 
Ueberlieferong  als'  einen  Qebrauch  yon  den  yergleichbaren  SteUen  bei 
Matthaus  (26,  24.  18,  6),  und  Lukas  (17,  2)."  Wann  wurden,  u.  s.  w. 
p.  21,  anm.  2. 

*  riypajrrcu  yap'  **  KoXXocr^c  roU  6yiois,  ^i  ol  KoXX&fievoi  airrois  dyuur^crovnu. 
c.  xlvi.,  cf.  c.  XXX.  A  similar  expression  occurs  in  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
Strom.  V.  8,  §  63. 
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officer,  <liOTity  :'»  or    zhk  epL=*!i:'f<itc.*  ^       What  was  the 
writ*;r  s  aa:h*>ritv  for  ihis  scati^citriit  '     We  find  Justin 
Martrr   quoting,  as    an   rip^ress   preiliction    of   Jesus : 
"There  shall  be  s-.-hi^m*  and  heprii«rs.'' '   which    is  not 
CMitame*!  in  oni  g^iiepeb,  bur  eviilently  derired  from  an 
nnoanoni*:^  ^>ar«:-e.'  a  fact  r^nilerei  more  apparejit  by 
the  Of:carr&ni:e  of  a  similar  paseage  in  the  Clementine 
Humilites.  still  mure  •:k*?^ly  bearinor  upon  onr  Epistle  : 
**  For  there  shall  be,  as  the    L^ni  said,  false    apostles, 
fifidse  pD>phet3,  heresies,  desires  for  supremacy.'"  *     Hege- 
sippus  also  speaks  in  a  similar  way  :    '*  From  these  came 
the   false    Chrisrs,   false    prophets,    false    apostles    who 
divided  the  unity  of   the   ChupjL''*      As  Hegesippus, 
Justin  Martyr,  and  the  author  of  the  Clementines  made 
use  of   the  Gospel    according    to    the    Hebrews,  or    to 
Peter,  it  is  almost  certain  that  these  Gospels  contained 
passages  to  whii:h  the  words  of  the  Epistle  may  refer .• 
It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  author  also  cites 
a  passage  from  the  Fourth  Bx>k  of  Ezra,  iL  16  :^  **  And 
I  shall  remember  the  goo<i  «lay,  and  I  shall  raise  you 
from  your  tomljs."  •     Ezra  rt-ails  :  "  Et  resuscitabo  mor- 
tuo«  de  locLS  suis  et  de  monumcntis  educ;mi  illos,"  &c. 

'   ICai  oi  arf'^rrnXoi  rjfiM^  fyvuxray  dia  rot  xv^yiov  ^fMw  *bfyoi  Xpurrov,  on  caiff 
Iirrai  rtr'i  rot  otnfutrot  rvj^  immumrft.     C.  xliv.  cf.  xly.,  xlvi. 
'  *K4romu  trxurfurra  coi  aipumr.     LK:il.  c.  Tryph.  35,  cf.  51. 

*  S^niich,  Die  apost.  Denkwiirdigk.  d.  Mart.  Jiu^tiniLS,  1S48,  p.  390  f. ; 
J/i/'jtn/M,  I>ie  Ett.  Justinfi,  p.  T62  f.,  Ine  ap.  Vater.  p.  106;  Credner, 
Beitiage,  i.  p.  246,  p.  318  f. 

*  ^Kirorrtu  yap,  itt  6  Kvfiutt  curcy,  ^|rrvda3r6<rroXoi,  ^/rwdctr  irpo^Tnu,  oipcVrcftf, 
^tkapxiai'  Clem,  ilom.,  xtI.  21 ;  cf.  Constit.  Apost.,  vi.  13;  Clem.  Beoog., 
IT.  34. 

*  airh  rf0%/rmv  ^fvdo;(p<<rro«,  ^lrrv9<mpo(fnpnL,  ^frrvdcnruaroXoi,  omivr  €fUpiaaf 
Tffv  €PtHrt9  TTit  tKMXarjiat,  k.  r.  X.     EuMlnus,  11.  £.,  iv.  22. 

*  Hee  other  iustances  in  C*hapter8  zyii.,  xxiii.,  xxvi.,  xxyii.,  xxx.,  xlii., 

xlvii.i  Ac. 
'II.  KndnuB  of  the  Engliah  aathoriijed  Apocrypha. 

*  Koi  fiyrjoBrfirofiai  rjfUpaf  ayaffrjsf  ml  atvurrTia'ti  vfias  tie  rmv  BijKm¥  vfi«r.  o.  Ii. 
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The  first  part  of  the  quotation  in  the  Epistle,  of  which 
we  have  only  given  the  latter  clause  above,  ia  taken  from 
Isaiah  xxvi.  20,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
above  is  from  this  apocryphal  book,*  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  was  much  used  in  the  early  Church. 


2. 

We  now  turn  to  the  so-called  "  Epistle  of  Barnabas,'' 
another  interesting  relic  of  the  early  Church,  many  points 
in  whose  history  have  considerable  analogy  with  that  of 
the  Epistle  of  pseudo-Clement  The  letter  itself  bears 
no  author's  name,  is  not  dated  from  any  place,  and  is 
not  addressed  to  any  special  community.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  however,  tradition  began  to 
ascribe  it  to  Barnabas  the  companion  of  Paul.*  The  first 
writer  who  mentions  it  is  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
calls  its  author  several  times  the  "  Apostle  Barnabas ;  * 
and  Eusebius  says  that  he  gave  an  account  of  it  in  one 
of  his  works  now  no  longer  extant.*  Origen  also  refers 
to  it,  calling  it  a  "  Catholic  Epistle,"  and  quoting  it  as 
Scripture.*  We  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
Epistles  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome,  and,  as  we  proceed, 
we  shall  become  only  too  familiar  with  the  fact,  the 
singular  facility  with  which,  in  the  total  absence  of 
critical  discrimination,  spurious  writings  were  ascribed 

>  Jaoobson,  Pair.  Ap.,  i.  p.  189;  Cotdiett  Patr.  Ap.  1.  c. ;  Donaldsan, 
Hist.  Chr.  Lit.  and  Doctr.,  i.  p.  147. 

3  Acts  iy.  36,  xi.  22  f.,  30,  xii.  25,  &c. 

»  Stromata  ii.,  6,  §  31,  7,  §  35,  20,  §  116,  t.  10,  §  64,  cf.  15,  §  67,  18, 
§  84,  V.  §  52.  *  H.  E.,  vi.  14,  cf.  13. 

*  yfypcmrai  b^  iwrj  Ba^wa/3a  KoBoku^  anaroXj,  jc.  r.  X.  Contra  Cels.,  i.  63, 
cf.  De  Prindp.,  iii.  2,  §  4. 
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by  the  Fathers  to  Apostles  and  their  followers.    In  many 
cases,  such   writings   were   deliberately   inscribed   with 
names  well  known  in  the  Church,  but  both  in  the  case  of 
the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  letter  we  are 
now  considering,  no  such  pious  fraud  was  attempted, 
nor  was  it  necessary.     Credulous  piety,  which  attributed 
writings  to   every  Apostle,  and  even  to  Jesus  himself^ 
soon  foimd  authors   for   each   anonymous  work   of   an 
edifying  character.    To  Barnabas,  the  friend  of  Paul,  not 
only  this  Epistle  was  referred,  but  he  was  also  reported 
by  TertuUian  and  others  to  be  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews ; '  and  an  apocryphal  "  Gospel  according 
to  Barnabas,''  said  to  have  had  close  affinity  with  our 
first  Synoptic,  is  condemned  along  with  many  others  in 
the  decretal  of  Gelasius.^     Eusebius,  however,  classes  the 
so-called  *'  Epistle  of  Barnabas ' '  amongst  the  spurious 
books    (cV  Tots  vodoLs) '  and  elsewhere  also  speaks  of  it 
as  uncanonicaL*     Jerome  mentions  it  as  read  amongst 
apocryphal  writings.*     Had  the   Epistle  been  seriously 
regarded  as  a  work  of  the  "  Apostle  "  Barnabas,  it  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  att<ain  canonical  rank.     That  it 
was  highly  valued  by  the  early  Church  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  stands,  along  with   the  Pastor  of  Hennas, 
after  the  Canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus,  which  is  probably  the   most  ancient 

>  De  Pudic.  §  20;  Hieron^  de  yir.  ill.  5.  Many  modem  writers  have 
supported  the  tradition.  Cf.  Credner,  Gesch.  N.  T.  Eanon,  p.  175  ff . ; 
RiUchU  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Kiit.,  1865,  p.  89;  Thiersch,  Die  Kirche  im  ap. 
Zeit.,  p.  199  ff. ;  Ullmann,  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit,  1828,  p.  377  ff. ;  Wieseler, 
XJnters.  ub.  d.  Hebraerbrief,  1861,  i.  p.  32  ff. 

'  Deoretum  de  libris  recipiendis  et  non  recipiendis,  in  Credner,  Zur 
(Jesch.  des  Kanons,  1847,  p.  215 ;  cf.  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.,  i.  p. 
341  ;  Orabe,  Spicil.  Patr.,  i.  p.  303. 

»  H.  E.,  iii.  25.  *  H.  E.,  vi.  14  cf.  13. 

*  Jlicron,  do  vir.  ill.  6,  Comment,  in  Ezeoh.,  xliii.  19. 
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MS.  of  them  now  known.  In  the  earlier  days  of  criticism, 
some  writers,  without  much  question,  adopted  the  tradi- 
tional view  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Epistles,^  but  the 
great  mass  of  critics  are  now  agreed  in  asserting  that  the 
composition,  which  itself  is  perfectly  anonymous,  cannot 
be  attributed  to  Barnabas  the  friend  and  fellow-worker 
of  Paul.^  Those  who  maintain  the  former  opinion  date 
the  Epistle  about  a.d.  70 — 73,  or  even  earlier,  but  this  is 
scarcely  the  view  of  any  living  critic.  There  are  many 
indications  in  the  Epistle  which  render  such  a  date 
impossible,  but  we  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  argu- 
ment minutely,  for  it  is  generally  admitted  that,  whilst 

>  flenke,  De  Epist.  quse  Bamab.  tribuitar,  authentia,  1827  ;  Oallandi, 
Vet.  Patr.  Biblioth.,  1766,  i.  p.  xxix.  f. ;  La/rdner,  Credibility,  &c.,  Works, 
ii.  p.  13;  Du  Pin,  Bibl.  des  auteurs,  &c.  i. ;  Schenkel  considered  parts  to 
be  by  Barnabas,  with  much  added  by  others,  Theol.  Stud.  u.  knit.,  1837, 
p.  652  ff. ;  Pearson,  Cave,  and  others,  maintained  the  authenticity. 

'  Anger,  Synops.  Ey.,  p.  xz. ;  Bctsnage,  Ann.  Pol.  Eccles.,  A.B.  50,  n. 
52  f. ;  Baur,  liehrb.  Dogmengesch.  p.  80  f.,  anm.  Vorles.  chr.  Dogmen- 
gesch.  I.,  i.  g.  248  f. ;  Bleek,  Einl.  N.  T.,  1866,  pp.  520,  681 ;  Bunrni, 
Bibelwerk,  1866,  viii.  p.  520;  Credner,  Gesch.  N.  T,  Kanon,  p.  119; 
Cotelier,  Patr.  Ap.,  1724,  i.  p.  5  f . ;  B,  Ceillier,  Hist.  g^n.  des  auteurs 
sacres  et  Eccles.,  i.  p.  498  ff . ;  Davidson,  Introd.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  218; 
Donaldson f  Hist.  Chr.  Lit.  and  Doctr.,  i.  p.  204  ff. ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Y. 
Isr.,  vii.  p.  156  ff. ;  O/rorer,  Allg.  K.  G.,  i.  p.  302 ;  Quericke,  H'buch. 
K.  G.,  i.  p.  143;  JIase,  Lehrb.  K.  G.,  1848,  p.  36  ff. ;  Hagenbach,  K.  G., 
i.  p.  106,  an.  i.;  He/eh,  Das  Sendschreiben  des  Ap.  Barnabas,  1840, 
Patr.  Ap.,  p.  vii.  ff. ;  Borne,  Introd.  N.  T.  ed.  Tregelles,  1869,  iv.  p.  333; 
Ittig.,  Select.  Cap.  Hist.  Eccles.,  Sec.  I.  i.  p.  20;  Lechler,  Das  ap.  u. 
nachap.  Zeitalter,  p.  482  f. ;  Lumper,  Hist,  theol.  crit.  de  yita,  &c.,  SS. 
Patr.,  1783,  i.  p.  149  f. ;  Le  Moyne,  Varia  Sacra,  i.  proleg.  Mosheim, 
Instit.  hist.  Christ.,  p.  161,  Minard,  Prsef.  ad.  Epist.  S.  Bamab.  cur.  L. 
Dacherio,  1645,  Clericus,  Patr.  Ap.  1724,  i.  p.  8  ff. ;  MttUer,  Erkl.  d.  Bar- 
nabasbr.,  p.  16  ff.;  Michadis,  Einl.  N.  T.,  ii.  p.  1398  ff. ;  Mynster,  Theol. 
Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1829,  ii.  p.  323;  Neander,  K.  G.,  1843,  ii.  p.  1136; 
Xakdis,  Hist.  Eccles.,  Sec.  1.,  c.  12,  §  8 ;  Bitschl.  Entst.  altk.  Eirche,  p. 
254,  p.  294 ;  Semler,  Hist.  Einl.  in  Baumgarten*s  Unters.  theol.  Streitigk, 
1763,  ii.  p.  2  ff. ;  Tillemont,  M^moires,  &c.,  i.  p.  414 ;  TiscJiendor/,  Wann 
wurdQU  u.  s.  w.,  p.  91 ;  VJlmann,  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  i.  p.  381 ;  Wesi- 
cott.  On  the  Canon,  p.  37  f. ;  Winer,  Bibl.  Bealw5rterb.  s.  y.  Barnabas, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 
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there  is  a  clear  limit  further  back  than  which  the  Epistle 
cannot  be  set,*  there  is  little  or  no  certainty  how  £ar  into 
the  second  century  its  composition  may  not  reasonably  be 
advanced.  Critics  are  divided  upon  the  point  ;  a  few 
are  disposed  to  date  the  Epistle  about  the  end  of  the 
first  century;*  others  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century ;  *  while  a  still  greater  number  assign  it  to  the 
reign  of  Adrian  (a.d.  117 — 138);*  and  others,  not 
without  reason,  consider  that  it  exhibits  marks  of  a  still 
later  period.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  more  or 
less  interpolated.*     Until  the  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic 


'  rbap.  xvi. 

•  Eichhom,  Einl.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  129;  B^us$,  Geech.  h.  Schr.  N.  T.  §  234, 
p.  232  f.,  cf.  Hist,  de  U  Th^l.  C*hrttieime  aa  Siede  Apoet.,  1864,  iL  p. 
306;  Scholim,  Die  alt.  Zeugnisse,  p.  76;  Ri'jgenbach,  Die  Zeagn.  f.  d. 
£t.  Joh.,  1866,  p.  89 ;   ITeiztarkfr,  Ziir  Krit.  d.  Barnabasbr. 

'  Ewald,  Die  Johan.  SchrifU»n,  1»62,  ii.  p.  394,  Geeck.  d.  V.  lar.,  vii. 
p.  156  ff. ;  Ililyrn/eld,  Die  ap.  Viater,  p.  36  f. ;  Lechier,  Das  ap.  u.  aackap. 
Zeit,  p.  482;  Liirke,  Einl.  in.  d.  Offenb.  Johan.,  1852,  i.  p.  318;  BitseM^ 
Entst.  altk.  Kirche,  p.  55,  p.  294 ;  Thiench^  Die  Kirche  im.  ap.  Zeit.,  p. 
334  ;  Tischendorf  (a.d.  90 — 110),  Wann  warden,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  92 ;  rilmann. 
Stud.  u.  Krit.,  i.  p.  381  ;  Westcott,  On  the  Canon,  p.  38  ;  Winer,  Bibl. 
Beulworterb.  s.  v.  Barnabas ;  Zellfr,  Die  Apostelgesch.,  p.  7. 

*  Aiiger,  Synope.  Ev.,  p.  xx. ;  Baur,  Lehrb.  Dog^engesch.,  p.  80  f., 
anm. ;  Vorles.  chr.  Dogmengesch.  I.,  i.  p.  248  f. ;  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  yiiL 
p.  622  ;  Cotelier,  Patr.  Ap.,  p.  5  flF. ;  Davidmyii,  In  trod.  N.  T.,  i.  pp.  268, 
613;  Utfdt,  Patr.  Ap.  Proleg.,  p.  vii.  tf . ;  Sendschr.  d.  Ap.  Bam.,  p. 
141  f. ;  Hfrt^mt  (first  quarter  of  eleventh  century),  Introd.  N.  T.  ed.  7V«- 
gtlUt,  1869,  iT.  p.  333;  KastUn,  Der  Ursprung  synopt.  Evr.,  p.  121; 
Keim  (a.d.  120 — 130),  Jeeu  v.  Nazara,  1867,  i.  p.  143  ;  Lipsiu$,  in  Schen- 
kel's  Bibel-Lexioon,  s.  v.  Barnabas,  1869,  i.  p.  372;  MiUIer,  Erkl.  d. 
Barnabasbr..  1869,  pp.  18,  109;  Neander,  K.  G.,  1843,  p.  1133  flF.; 
Schneckenberger,  Tkeol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1859,  p.  294 ;  Schwegler,  D.  nackap. 
Zettalter.,  ii.  p.  240  f. ;  Volkmar,  Die  Religion  Jesu,  1857,  p.  392  AT., 
H'buch  Einl.  in.  d.  Apocr.,  1863,  ii.  pp.  290,  376  f.,  Der  Ursprung,  p. 
143  ff.,  Die  Erangelien.,  1870,  p.  631 ;  Wiesder,  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit., 
1870,  p.  289. 

*  Donaldson  (later  than  first  quarter,  but  before  end  of  second  centxiTj), 
Hist  of  Chr.  Lit.  and  Doctr.,  i.  p.  220  ff. 

•  DanaliUan,  Hist.  Chr.  Lit.  and  Docti-.,  i.  p.  221  ff. ;  Schenhel,  TkeoL 
Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1837,  p.  652  ff. 
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MS.,  a  portion  of  the  "Epistle  of  Barnabas"  was  only- 
known  through  an  ancient  Latin  version,  the  first  four 
and  a  half  chapters  of  the  Greek  having  been  lost.  The 
Greek  text,  however,  is  now  complete,  although  often 
very  corrupt  The  author  quotes  largely  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  also  from  apocr3rphal  works  *.  He 
nowhere  mentions  any  book  or  writer  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  with  one  asserted  exception,  wliich  we 
shall  presently  examine,  he  quotes  no  passage  agreeing 
with  our  Gospels,  but  he  introduces  words  of  Jesus  not 
found  in  them,  the  source  of  which  he  does  not  name. 
We  shall  refer  to  these,  commencing  at  once  with  the 
most  important. 

In  the  ancient  Latin  translation  of  the  Epistle,  the 
only  form,  as  we  have  just  said,  in  which  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  the  first  four  and  a  half 
chapters  were  extant,  the  following  passage  occurs : 
"Adtendamus  ergo  ne  forte,  sicut  scriptum  est,  multi 
vocati  pauci  electi  inveniamur." ^  "Let  us  therefore 
beware  lest  we  should  be  found,  as  it  is  written, 
Many  are  called,  few  are  chosen."  These  words 
are  found  in  our  first  Gospel  (xxiL  14),  and  as  the 
formula  by  which  they  are  here  introduced — "it  is 
written,"  is  generally  understood  to  indicate  a  quo- 
tation from  Holy  Scripture,  it  was  and  is  argued  by 
some  that  here  we  have  a  passage  from  one  of  our 
Gospels  quoted  in  a  manner  which  shows  that,  at  the 
time  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  was  written,  "  the  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew  was  already  considered  Holy 
Scripture."  '  Whilst  this  portion  of  the  text  existed  only 
in  the   Latin   version,  it  was  argued  that   the   "sicut 

'  Cf.  chaps,  ii.,  iv.,  vi.,  ix.,  xii.,  xvi.,  &o.  '  Ch.  iv. 

'  Tischendor/y  Wann  wurden  u.  s.  w.,  p.  92  ff, 
VOL.  r.  R 
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scriptum  est,"  at  least,  must  be  an  interpolation,  and  in 
any  case  that  it  could  not  be  deliberately  applied,  at  that 
date,  to  a  passage  in  any  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment On  the  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  however, 
the  words  were  found  in  the  Greek  text  in  that  Codex : 
TrpocrexcjfJiev,  fiyjirore,  co?  yeypaTrrat,  ttoXXoI  /cXi/rot,  oXiyoi 
he  ikkeKTol  evpedcj/iev.  The  question,  therefore,  is  so  far 
modified  that,  however  much  we  may  suspect  the  Greek 
text  of  interpolation,  it  must  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of 
discussion  that  this  passage,  whatever  its  value,  exists  in 
the  oldest,  and  indeed  only  (and  this  point  must  not  be 
forgotten)  complete  MS.  of  the  Greek  Epistle. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  expression  "  it  is 
written,"  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  no  case  could  its 
use  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  indicate  more  than  indi- 
vidual opinion,  and  it  could  not,  for  reasons  to  be  pre- 
sently given,  l>e  considered  to  represent  the  decision  of  the 
Churcli.  In  the  very  same  chapter  in  which  the  formula 
is  used  in  connection  with  the  passage  we  are  consider- 
ing, it  is  also  employed  to  introduce  a  quotation  from 
the  Book  of  Enoch,^  nepl  o5  ycypanraiy  m  *Ei/ai;(  X^yct, 
and  elsewhere  (c.  xii.)  he  quotes  from  another  apocry- 
phal book*  as  one  of  the  prophets  :'  "  Again  he  refers  to 

1  Enoch,  Ixzxix.  61  f.,  xc.  17.     This  book  is  again  quoted  in  ch.  xtL 

»  Of.  IV.  Ezra  iv.  33,  v.  6. 

*  UiUjtnfMy  Nov.  Test,  extra  Can.  receptum,  Ease.  ii.  p.  75,  Die  Proph. 
Ezra  und  Daniel,  1863,  p.  70,  Die  ap.  Viitor,  p.  47 ;  Wieseltr^  Thcol.  Stud, 
u.  Krit.,  1870,  p.  290  ;  MiiUer,  Erkl.  d.  Barnabatibriofos,  p.  272 ;  Le  Moyne, 
Varia  Sacra,  ii.  p.  836 ;  Ile/tlfy  SSandschr.  d.  Bamab.,  p.  225 ;  CoteHer^ 
Fatr.  Ap.,  p.  38  ;  Volkmar,  ll*buch  in  d.  Apocr.,  ii.  p.  24 ;  Iltdizmann, 
Zeitschr.  wiss.  TheoL,  1871,  p.  340  ;  Ewaldy  Oesch.  d.  V.  Isr.,  vii.  p.  159, 
anm.  1 ;  Riggmhach,  Zeugn.  Ev.  Joh.,  p.  87;  Liicke,  Einl.  Offenb.  Joh., 
p.  151  f. ;  Donaldson,  Hist.  Chr.  Lit.  and  Doctr.,  i.  p.  244  f.  Those  of  the 
above  critics  who  do  not  admit  that  the  quotation  is  absolutely  taken 
fVom  iv.  Ezra,  at  least  fully  recognise  it  to  be  from  an  apocryphal  eourcd, 
which  is  sufficient  for  our  present  argument. 
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the  Cross  of  Christ  in  another  prophet  saying:  And 
when  shall  these  things  come  to  pass  ?  and  the  Lord 
saith  :  When,"  &c.       ...        iv  aXK(o  Trpo^rg  Xeyovrt 

Xeyct  KvpLor  /cr.X.     He  also  quotes 

(eh.  vi.)  the  apocryphal  "Book  of  Wisdom''  as  Holy 
Scripture,  and  in  like  manner  several  other  unknown 
works.  Wlien  it  is  remembered  that  the  Epistle  of 
Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  itself,  and  many  other  apocryphal 
works  have  been  quoted  by  the  Fathers  as  Holy 
Scripture,  the  distinctive  value  of  such  an  expression 
may  be  understood.  With  this  passing  remark,  however, 
we  proceed  to  say  that  this  supposed  quotation  from 
Matthew  as  Holy  Scripture  by  proving  too  much  abso- 
lutely destroys  its  value  as  evidence.  The  generality  of 
competent  and  impartial  critics  ai*e  agreed,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  entertain  the  idea  that  one  of  our  Gospels 
could  have  held  the  rank  of  Holy  Scripture  at  the  date 
of  this  Epistle,  seeing  that,  for  more  than  half  a  century 
after,  the  sharpest  line  was  drawn  between  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New,  and  the  former 
alone  quoted  as,  or  accorded  the  consideration  of.  Holy 
Scripture.  ^  If  this  were  actually  a  quotation  from  our 
first  Gospel,  already  in  the  position  of  Holy  Scripture, 
it  would  indeed  be  astonishing  that  the  Epistle,  putting 
out  of  the  question  other  Christian  writings  for  half  a 
century  after  it,  teeming  as  it  does  with  extracts  from 

>  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  28;  Davidson,  Introd.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  513; 
Donaldson  J  Hist.  Chr.  Lit.  and  Doctr.,  i.  p.  246  ;  Dressel,  Patr.  Ap.,  p.  7  ; 
JSTtcAAorn,  Einl.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  127;  OrtUi,  Selecta  Patr.,  1820,  p.  5  f. ;  Rump/, 
N.  fiev.  de  Th6ologie,  1867,  p.  364  ;  Scholten,  Die  alt.  Zeugnisse,  p.  10  fF. ; 
Weiss,  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1864,  p.  145 ;  Weizsacker,  Zur  Kr.  d.  Bar- 
nabasbr.,  p.  34  f. ;   Volkinary  Der  Ursprung,  p.  119,  H*buch  Einl.  Apocr., 

ii.  p.  290  f. 

R  2 
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the  Old  Testament,  and  from  known,  and  unknown, 
apocryphal  works,  should  thus  limit  its  use  of  the  Grospel 
to  a  few  words,  totally  neglecting  the  rich  store  which 
it  contains,  and  quoting,  on  the  other  hand,  words  of 
Jesus  not  recorded  at  all  in  any  of  our  Synoptics.  It  is 
impossible  that,  if  the  author  of  the  "  Epistle  of  Barna- 
bas" was  acquainted  with  any  one  of  our  Gospels,  and 
considered  it  an  inspired  and  canonical  work,  he  could 
have  neglected  it  in  such  a  manner.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  quotation  which  he  is  supposed  to  make,  which 
we  shall  presently  point  out,  renders  such  limitation  to 
it  doubly  singidar  upon  any  such  hypothesis.  The 
absurdity  of  the  assertion,  however,  will  become  more 
apparent  as  we  proceed  with  our  examination,  and 
perceive  that  all  the  early  writers  avoid  our  Gospels,  if 
they  knew  them  at  all,  and  systematically  make  use  of 
other  works,  and  that  the  inference  that  Matthew  was 
considered  Holy  Scripture,  therefore,  rests  solely  upon 
this  quotation  of  half  a  dozen  words. 

The  application  of  such  a  formula  to  a  supposed  quota- 
tion fix)m  one  of  our  Gospels,  in  so  isolated  an  instance, 
led  to  the  belief  that,  even  if  the  passage  were  taken 
from  our  first  Synoptic,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  in 
quoting  it  laboured  under  the  impression  that  it  waa 
derived  from  some  prophetical  book.  ^  We  daily  see  how 
difficult  it  is  to  trace  the  source  even  of  the  most  familiar 
quotations.  Instances  of  such  confusion  of  memory  are 
frequent  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  many  can  be 
pointed  out  in  the  New  Testament  itself.     For  instance, 

'  Orelli,  Seleota  Patr.,  p.  5 ;  Weizsdcker,  Zur  Kr.  Barnabosbr.,  p.  34  f. ; 
SchoUen,  Die  alt.  Zeugnisae,  p.  10  f. ;  Weiss,  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1864* 
p.  146;  migenftUd,  Die  Proph.  Ezra  u.  Daniel,  p.  70;  VoUcmar,  H'buohi 
Einl.  Apoc.,  ii.,  p.  290  f. 
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in  Matth.  xxvii.  9  f.  the  passage  fix)m  Zachariah  xi.  12-13 
is  attributed  to  Jeremiah ;  in  Mark  i.  1,  a  quotation 
from  Malachi  iii.  1  is  ascribed  to  Isaiah.  In  1  Corin- 
thians ii.  9,  a  passage  is  quoted  as  Holy  Scripture  which 
is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament  at  all,  but  which  is 
taken,  as  Origen  and  Jerome  state,  from  an  apocryphal 
work,  "  The  Revelation  of  Elias,"*  and  the  passage  is 
similarly  quoted  by  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Clement  to 
the  Corinthians  (xxxiv).  Then  in  what  prophet  did  the 
author  of  the  first  Gospel  find  the  words  (xiii.  35) :  **  That 
it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,^ 
saying :  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables ;  1  will 
utter  things  which  have  been  kept  secret  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  "  ? 

OreUi,^  afterwards  followed  by  many  others,*  suggested 
that  the  quotation  was  probably  intended  for  one  in 
IV.  Ezra  viii.  3  :  "  Nam  multi  creati  sunt,  pauci  autem 
salvabuntur."*  **For  many  are  created,  but  few  shall 
be  saved."  Bretschneider  proposed  as  an  emendation 
of  the  passage  in  Ezra  the  substitution  of  "  vocati  "  for 
"  creati/'  but,  however  plausible,  his  argument  did  not 
meet  with  much  favour.^  Along  with  this  passage  was 
also  suggested  a  similar  expression  in  IV.  Ezra  ix.  15  : 
"  Plures  sunt  qui  pereunt,  quam  qui  salvabuntur."   "  There 

'  Origen,  Tract,  xxxv.,  §  17  in  Matth. ;  ffieron,  ad.  Isaise,  bdv.,  Epist. 
ci. ;  cf.  Fabriciw,  Cod.  Apocr.,  N.  T.,  i.  p.  342* ;  Hilgen/eld,  Die  ap.  Vater, 
p.  102 ;  Jacobson,  Patr.  Ap.,  i.  p.  126  f. ;  SchoUen,  Die  alt.  Zeugniese,  p.  11. 

'  In  the  Cod.  Sinaiticus  a  later  hand  has  here  inserted  '*  Isaiah." 

'  Selecta,  Patr.,  p.  5. 

*  Hilgen/eld,  Die  Proph.  Ezra  u.  Dan.,  p.  62  f.,  cf.  Zeitsch.  wiss.  Theol. 
1868,  p.  32 ;  Strauss,  Das  Leben  Jesu,  aufl.  5,  p.  55 ;  Scholten,  Die  alt. 
Zeugnisse,  p.  11 ;  cf.  Volkmar,  Der  Urspmng,  p.  116,  H'buch  Einl.  Apocr., 
ii.  p.  105;  Weizsdckery  Zur.  Kr.  Bamabasbr.,  p.  34. 

*  Cf.  Volkmar,  H*bach  Enl.  Apocr.,  ii.  p.  105. 

*  Cf.  MiUler,  Erkl.  d.  Bamabasbr.,  p.  127;  IMcke,  Einl.  Offenb.  Joh.» 
1852,  p.  153  f. 
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are  more  who  perish  than  who  shall  be  saved."  *  The 
Greek  of  the  three  passages  may  read  as  follows : — 

Mt.  xii.  14  IloXXot  yap  cio-iv  jcXttoi,  oXcyw  dc  cicXcicroc. 

Ep.  Bar.  iy.  IIoXXol  xXi/roi,  oXiyoi  dc  cjcXrcroi. 

IV.  Ezra,  yiii.  3  IloXXot  yap  ey€yy^6ff<ray,  okiyoi  dc  (roo^Tiroynu. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sense  of  the  reading  in 
IV.  Ezra  is  exactly  that  of  the  Epistle,  and  for  the  rest 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  original  Greek*  is  lost,  and 
that  we  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  translations  and 
versions  extant,  regarding  whose  numerous  variations 
and  great  corruption  there  are  no  differences  of  opinion. 
We  have,  therefore,  no  certainty  as  to  the  Greek  text 
which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  and  of  the  first  Gospel 
may  have  had  before  them,  and  the  sense  of  the  passage 
with  its  context  must,  therefore,  have  all  the  greater 
weight. 

On  examining  the  passage  as  it  occurs  in  our  first 
Synoptic,  we  are  at  the  very  outset  struck  by  the  singular 
fact,  that  this  short  saying  appears  twice  in  that  Gospel 
with  a  different  context,  and  in  each  case  without  any 
propriety  of  application  to  what  precedes  it,  whilst  it  is 
not  found  at  all  in  either  of  the  other  two  Synoptics. 
The  first  time  we  meet  with  it  is  at  the  close  of  the 
parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard.'  The  house- 
holder engages  the  labourers  at  different  hours  of  the 
day,  and  pays  those  who  had  worked  but  one  hour  the 
same  wages  as  those  who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day,   and  the  reflection  at  the  close  is,  v.   16  : 

*  We  might  also  point  to  the  verse  x.  67,  **  For  thou  art  blessed  above 
many,  and  art  caUed  near  to  the  Most  High,  and  so  are  but  few.*'  **  Ta 
enim  beatus  es  pree  multis,  et  vocatus  es  apud  Altiseimum,  sicut  et  panci." 

•  Volkmar,  H'buch  Einl.  Apocr.,  ii.  p.  279,  p.  317  ff. ;  Fritzsche,  Exeg. 
H'buch,  i.  p.  10  ff. ;  Hilyenfehi,  Die  Proph.  Ezra  u.  Dan.,  p.  8  f. 

»  Matth.  XX.  1—16. 
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"  Thus  the  last  shall  be  first  and  the  first  last ;  for  many 
are  called  but  few  chosen."  It  is  perfectly  evident 
that  neither  of  these  sayings,  but  especially  not  that 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  has  any  connection  with 
the  parable  at  all.  There  is  no  question  of  many  or 
few,  or  of  selection  or  rejection  ;  all  the  labourers  are 
engaged  and  paid  alike.  If  there  be  a  moral  at  all  to 
the  parable,  it  is  the  justification  of  the  master :  "  Is  it 
not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  ?" 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  saying  more  irrelevant  to 
its  context  than  "  many  are  called  but  few  chosen,^'  in 
such  a  place.  The  passage  occurs  again  (xxii.  14)  in 
connection  with  the  parable  of  the  king  who  made  a 
marriage  for  his  son.  The  guests  who  were  at  first 
invited  refuse  to  come,  and  are  destroyed  by  the  king's 
armies;  but  the  wedding  was  nevertheless  "furnished 
with  guests"  by  gathering  together  as  many  as  were 
found  in  the  highways.  A  new  episode  commences 
when  the  king  comes  in  to  see  the  guests  (v.  11).  He 
observes  a  man  there  who  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment, 
and  he  desires  the  servants  to  (v,  13)  *'  Bind  him  hand 
and  foot,  and  cast  him  into  the  darkness  without,*'  where 
"  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  ;"^  and 
then  comes  our  passage  (v.  14) :  "For  many  are  called 
but  few  chosen."  Now,  whether  applied  to  the  first 
or  to  the  latter  part  of  the  parable,  the  saying  is  irre- 
levant. The  guests  first  called  were  in  fact  chosen  as 
much  as  the  last,  but  themselves  refused  to  come,  and 
of  all  those  who,  being  "  called  "  from  the  highways  and 
byways,  ultimately  furnished  the  wedding  with  guests 

'  This  is  not  the  place  to  oriticize  the  expectation  of  finding  a  wedding 
garment  on  a  guest  hurried  in  from  highways  and  byways,  or  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  for  such  an  offence,  as  questions  affecting  the  character  of 
the  parable. 
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in  their  stead,  only  one  was  rejected,  It  is  clear 
that  the  facts  here  distinctly  contradict  the  moral  that 
"few  are  chosen."  In  both  places  the  saying  is,  aa 
it  were,  "  dragged  in  by  the  hair."  On  examination, 
however,  we  find  that  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  omit  the  sentence  from  Matthew  xx.  16.  It 
is  neither  found  in  the  Sinai  tic  nor  Vatican  codices, 
and  whilst  it  has  not  the  support  of  the  Codex  Alexan* 
drinus,  which  is  defective  at  the  part,  nor  of  the  Dublin 
rescript  (z),  which  omits  it,  many  other  MSS.  are  also 
without  it.  The  total  irrelevancy  of  the  saying  to  its 
context,  its  omission  by  the  oldest  authorities  from 
Matth.  XX.  16,  where  it  appears  in  later  MSS.,  and  its 
total  absence  from  both  of  the  other  Gospels,  must  at  once 
strike  every  one  as  peculiar,  and  as  very  unfortunate,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  for  those  who  make  extreme  assertions 
with  regard  to  its  supposed  quotation  by  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas.  Weizsacker,  with  great  probability,  suggests 
that  in  this  passage  we  have  merely  a  well-known  pro- 
verb, which  the  author  of  the  first  gospel  has  introduced 
into  his  work  from  some  uncanonical  or  other  source,  and 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus.*  Certainly  under  the 
circumstances  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained  in  its  present 
context  as  a  historical  saybig  of  Jesus.  Ewald,  who 
naturally  omits  it  from  Matthew  xx.  16,  ascribes  the 
parable  xx.  1 — 16  as  well  as  that  xxii.  1 — 14,  in  which 
it  stands,  originally  to  the  Spruchsammlung'  or  collection 
of  discourses,  out  of  which,  with  intermediate  works,  he 
considers  that  our  first  Gospel  was  composed.^  However 
this  may  be,  there  is,  it  seems  to  us,  every  reason  for 
believing  that  it  was  not  originally  a  part  of  these 

^  Zur  £r.  des  Bamabasbr.,  p.  34  f. 

*  Die  drei  ersten  Eyy.,  1860.      >  Jahrb.  bibl.  Wiss.,  ii.  1849,  p.  191  flL 
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parables^  and  that  It  is  not  in  that  sense  historical ;  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  ground  for  asserting  that  it  may 
not  either  have  been  derived  from  the  original  text  of 
IV.  Ezra  by  the  Gospel,  or  by  both  from  some  older  work, 
from  which  also  it  may  have  come  into  the  ^'  Epistle  of 
Barnabas." 

In  the  IV.  Book  of  Ezra  the  saying  is  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  its  context,  and  as  we  shall  see  with 
the  context  of  the  Epistle.  In  IV.  Ezra  vii.  the  angel 
discourses  with  Ezra  of  Grod's  dealings  with  man,  and 
more  especially  with  Israel,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
securing  salvation.  He  speaks  in  parables  (v.  3 — 5). 
The  sea  is  wide  and  deep,  but  if  the  entrance  to  it  be 
narrow  like  a  river,  a  man  must  go  through  the  narrow 
to  the  wide  (v.  6 — 9).  A  city  built  in  a  broad  plain  ia 
full  of  good  things,  but  can  only  be  approached  by  one 
narrow  path,  by  which  only  one  man  can  pass  at  a  time, 
beset  by  dangers  on  either  hand.  If  this  city  be  given 
to  a  man  for  his  inheritance,  must  he  not  pass  the  danger 
set  before  it  in  order  to  obtain  the  inheritance  ?  v.  1 0, 
*'  And  I  said :  It  is  so.  Lord."  Then  said  he  unto  me  : 
"  Even  so  is  Israel's  portion."  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  God  made  the  world  for  Israel,  and  to  de- 
scribe the  consequences  of  Adam's  fall,  laying  down  in 
various  forms  the  maxim  that  man  must  labour  to  enter 
into  the  inheritance,  v.  20,  "  For  there  be  many  that 
perish  in  this  life,  because  they  despise  the  law  of  God 
that  is  set  before  them,"  and  deny  his  covenants.  Then 
Ezra  points  out  that  (v.  36  ff)  Abraham  and  Moses, 
Samuel,  David,  Elias  and  Ezechias,  prayed  for  others  at 
various  times,  "  and  the  righteous  have  prayed  for  the 
ungodly ;  wherefore,"  he  asks,  "  shall  it  not  be  so  now 
also  ? ''     The  angel  answers  at  much  length,  and  aftei; 
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describing  the  final  judgment  of  God,  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked,  and  the  blessedness  of  the  just,  he  winds  up 
with  the  statement  regarding  the  future  life  (v.  59) : 
"  For  this  is  the  life  whereof  Moses  spake  unto  the  people 
while  he  lived,  saying,  Choose  thee  life,  that  thou  mayest 
live.  (v.  60)  Nevertheless  they  believed  not  him,  nor  yet 
the  prophets  after  him,  no  nor  me,  which  have  s{K>ken 
unto  them,"  Ac.  Ezra  replies  that  he  knows '^od  is 
gracious  and  merciful,  for  if  he  did  not  forgive  (v.  70), 
**  There  should  be  very  few  left  peradventure  in  an  in- 
numerable multitude  (ch.  viii.  1).  And  he  answered  me, 
saying  the  Most  High  hath  made  this  world  for  many, 
but  the  world  to  come  for  few  (v.  2).  I  will  tell  thee 
a  similitude,  Esdras  ;  As  when  thou  askest  the  earth, 
it  shall  say  unto  thee,  that  it  giveth  much  mould  whereof 
earthen  vessels  are  made,1but  little  dust  that  gold  cometh 
of:  even  so  is  the  course  of  this  present  world  (v.  3). 
There  be  many  created,  but  few  shall  be  saved."  In  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  (ch.  iv.)  the  author  commences  by  an 
exhortation  to  flee  from  iniquity  and  set  our  aflfection  on 
the  world  to  come,  seeing  that  the  final  judgment  is  at 
hand ;  and  he  quotes  the  Book  of  Enoch  :  "  For  on 
account  of  this  the  Lord  has  cut  short  the  times  and  the 
days,  that  his  Beloved  may  hasten ;  and  He  will  come  to 
his  inheritance."  After  some  other  passages  on  the  latter 
times,  he  warns  those  whom  he  addresses  not  to  deceive 
themselves,  saying  that  '*  the  covenant  was  both  theirs 
(Israel's)  and  ours,"  for  they  finally  lost  it  after  Moses 
had  already  received  it.  After  enlarging  on  this,  and  on 
the  conduct  which  should  be  adopted  in  ^iew  of  the  last 
days,  the  writer  winds  up  :  *'  The  Lord  will  judge  the 
world  without  respect  of  persons.  Each  will  receive  as 
he  has  done,  &c.,  &c.     But  give  heed  to  this,  my  brethren. 
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the  more,  when  ye  perceive  that  after  such  great  sigiis 
and  wonders  wrought  in  Israel  they  were  thus  abandoned 
Let  us,  therefore,  beware  lest  we  should  be  found  as  it  ia 
written  :  Many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen,"  Now  the 
saying  here  is  not  employed  in  any  connection  similar  to 
the  parables  with  which  it  is  associated  in  our  Gospel, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  decidedly  and  markedly 
employed  in  the  same  spirit  as  in  IV,  Ezra,  and  with 
similar  context.  It  is  almost  impossible,  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
Epistle  either  quotes  from  a  form  of  Ezra^  or  from  an 
original  work  from  which  the  author  of  that  apocalyptic 
writing  derived  it,  and  that  not  only  it  was  not  quoted 
from  our  Synoptic,  but  that  the  saying  is  not  rightfully 
part  of  that  Gospel  at  all,  but  has  been  introduced 
thither  without  reason  or  propriety  from  some  other 
work. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  quotes  other  passages  from  IV, 
Ezra,  and  that  the  work  was  much  used  by  the  early 
Christians.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  it  is 
quoted  in  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Cor- 
inthians. In  ch.  xii.  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the 
following  passage,  to  which  we  have  partially  referred, 
occurs  :  "  In  like  manner  he  refers  to  the  cross  in  another 
prophet,  saying :  '  And  when  shall  these  things  come  to 
pass  V  And  the  Lord  saith,  '  When  a  tree  shall  be  bent 
and  arise,  and  when  blood  shall  flow  out  of  wood.'  "^  In 
IV.  Ezra  we  find ;  (ch.  iv.  33)  And  when  shall  these  things 
come  to  pa^?  (ch.v.5.)  "And  blood  shall  drop  out  of  wood, 

*  'Ofioiox  iraXiv  vfpX  rov  aravpov  Spl^ti  w  cfXX^  i^po^^'h'V  ^^yoyri  •  Kai  ntJrf 
ravra  oin^cXco^^ovrm ;  Acyrc  Kvpios*  "Orcof  (vko»  Kki6j  Koi  OMurr^y  Koi  otof 
€K  f  vXov  alpa  oni^.     c  xii. 
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&c."  *  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  no  longer  have  the 
original  of  IV.  Ezra,  but  the  quotation  so  far  corresponds 
perfectly  with  the  passage  above,  and  was  evidently 
derived  from  it.  Although  there  is  no  similar  phrase 
to,  "  When  a  tree  shall  be  bent  and  arise,"  in  our  text, 
it  may  have  originally  existed,  or  have  been  added  from 
some  other  apocr3rphal  book  no  longer  extant*  There  is, 
however,  another  passage  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
The  Epistle  has  the  following  quotation  :  *'  Again,  I  will 
show  thee  how,  in  regard  to  us,  the  Lord  saith.  He 
maketh  a  new  creation  in  the  last  times.  The  Lord 
saith  :  Behold  I  make  the  first  as  the  last."*  Now  even 
Tischendorf  does  not  pretend  that  this  is  a  quotation  of 
Matth.  XX.  16,*  "  Thus  the  last  shall  be  first  and  the  fiurst 
last,"  (ourco9  ^arovrax  ol  ecrxarot  irpSnoi  koX  oi  irpSnoi 
Itrxarot)  the  sense  of  which  is  quite  different.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  saying  in  this  place  in  the  first  Synoptic 
Gospel  is  evidently  quite  false,  and  depends  merely  on  the 
ring  of  words  and  not  of  ideas.  Strange  to  say  it  is  not 
found  in  either  of  tlie  other  Gospels,  but,  like  the  famous 
phrase  which  we  have  been  considering,  it  nevertheless 
appears  twice,  quite  irrelevantly,  in  two  places  of  the 
first  Gospel.  In  xix.  30  it  is  quoted  again  with  slight 
variation  :   "  But  many  first  shall  be  last  and  last  first  '* 

'  Quando  hoec  P  .  .  .  et  de  ligno  sanguis  stillabit.  VoUcnvar,  H'buch 
Einl.  Apoor.,  ii.  p.  18,  p.  24 ;  cf.  Uabakkuk,  ii.  11. 

»  MiUler,  Erkl.  d.  Barnabasbr.,  p.  272,  cf.  271  ;  Volhmar,  H'buch  EinL 
Apocr.,  ii.  p.  24 ;  Donaldaoft,  Uist.  Chr.  Lit.  and  Doctr.,  i.  p.  229 ;  Nil- 
gen/eld,  N.  T.  extra  can.  recept.  Fasc.,  ii.  p.  75,  Die  Proph.  Ezra  a.  Dan., 
p.  70;  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  28;  Iloftzniann,  Zoitschr.  wiss.  TbeoL, 
1871,  p.  340;  He/ele,  Sandschr.  d.  Barn.,  p.  225  ;  Wieseler,  Theol.  Stud. 
a.  Krit.,  1870,  p.  290;  cf.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr.,  vii.  p.  169, 
anm.  1. 

'  ndXiy  otM  rindct^,  irSis  irp6t  rjfuis  Xcyei  icvpioS'  btvTtpav  irXacrcv  or* 
4vx;hto»  heoiqtmh  Xryti  Kvptos  •  'idoO,  iroi&  rh  tfaxora  as  rh  lepSarra,     C.  yi. 

*  Canon  Westoott  does  not  make  any  reference  to  it  either. 
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(ttoXXoI  Se  eaovTOLL  tt/wStoi  €(r)(aTOL  Kal  €<rxpLToi,  irp&Toi),  but 
without   relevancy   to   the   context.      Now   it   will   be 
remembered  that  at  xx.  16  it  occurs  in  several  MSS.  in 
connection  with  "  Many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen," 
although  the  oldest  codices  omit  the  latter  passage,  and 
the   separate   quotation   of  these  two   passages  by  the 
author  of  the  Epistle,  with  so  marked  a  variation  in  the 
second,  renders  it  almost  certain  that  he  foimd  both  in 
the  source  from  which  he  quotes.     The  irrelevant  use 
made  of  both  in  the  Gospel  seems  clearly  to  indicate 
that  they  were  introduced  into  it  from  some  other  work, 
without  perfect  understanding  of  their  connection.     The 
passage  in  the  Epistle  is  referred  by  many  also  to  IV. 
Ezra  V.  42,  but  we  quote  the  verse  preceding  and  follow- 
ing, for  the  sake  of   showing  context:  (v.  41)    "And 
I  said.  Behold,  Lord,  yet  art  thou  nigh  imto  them  that 
be  reserved  till  the  end ;  and  what  shall  they  do  that 
have  been  before  me,  or  we  that  be  now,  or  they  that  shall 
come  after  us?"  (v.  42)  "And  he  said  unto  me,  I  will 
liken  my  judgment  unto  a  ring;    like  as  there  is  no 
slackness  of  the  last,  even  so  there  is  no  swiftness  of  the 
first :  (v.  43)  So  I  answered  and  said  :  Couldest  thou  not 
make  those  that  have  been  made,  and  be  now,  and  that 
are  to  come,  at  once,  &c.,  &c.'^    Without  dwelling  on  this, 
the  passage  clearly  is  not  referable  to  our  first  Gospel. 
We  have,  however,  more   than  sufficiently   considered, 
the  famous  "  Many  are  called,  &c"    We  believe  that  the 
passage  was  most  certainly  not  quoted  fi-om  our  Synoptic 
Supposing,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it 
might  have  been  derived  fi-om  the  Grospel,  what  would 
that  do  towards  proving  its  authenticity  or  veracity  ? 
No  Gospel  is  named,  and  no  author  indicated ;  and  even 
assuming  it  to  have  been  derived  irom  the  first  Gospel, 
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Bothing  but  its  mere  existence  could  thence  be  inferred. 
But  even  this  inference  would  be  unwarrantable  from 
such  evidence,  for  supposing  the  saying  to  be  historical, 
which  those  who  quote  the  Gospel  as  evidence  for  miracles 
must  maintain,  the  mere  quotation  of  a  historical  saying 
without  indication  of  source,  which  might  equally  have 
been  found  in  a  dozen  other  works  then  extant,  could 
not  form  proof  even  of  the  existence  of  any  one  special 
Gospel 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  Scriptural  texts 
have  crept  into  early  Christian  writings  which  originally 
had  no  place  there ;  and  where  attendant  circumstances 
are  suspicious,  it  is  always  well  to  remember  the  fact. 
An  instance  of  the  interpolation  of  which  we  speak  is 
found  in  the  "  Epistle  of  Barnabas."  In  one  place  the 
phrase :  "  Give  to  every  one  that  asketh  of  thee  "  (ncarrl 
Ty  cuTowri  <re  StSov)*  occurs,  not  as  a  quotation,  but 
merely  woven  into  the  Greek  text  as  it  existed  before  the 
discovery  of  the  Sinai  tic  MS.  This  phrase  is  the  same 
as  the  precept  in  Luke  vL  30,  although  it  was  argued  by 
some  tliat,  as  no  other  trace  of  the  third  Gospel  existed  in 
the  Epistle,  it  was  more  probably  an  alteration  of  the  text 
of  Matth.  V.  42.  Omitting  the  phrase  from  the  passage 
in  the  Epistle,  the  text  read  as  follows  :  "  Thou  shalt  not 
hesitate  to  give,  neither  shalt  thou  murmur  when  thou 
givest ....  so  shalt  thou  know  who  is  the  good  Recom- 
penser  of  the  reward."  The  supposed  quotation,  in- 
serted where  we  have  left  a  blank,  really  interrupted  the 
sense  and  repeated  the  previous  injunction.  The  oldest 
MS.,  tiie  "  Codex  Sinaiticus,"  omits  the  quotation,  and 
so  ends  the  question,  but  it  is  afterwards  inserted  by 
another  hand.     Some  pious  scribe,  in  fact,  seeing  the 

»  Ch.  xix. 
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^relation  of  the  passage  to  the  Gospel,  had  added  the 
words  in  the  margin  as  a  gloss,  and  they  afterwards 
found  their  way  into  the  text  In  this  manner  very 
many  similar  glosses  have  crept  into  the  text  which  they 
were  originally  intended  to  illustrate. 

Tischendorf,  who  does  not  allude  to  this,  lays  much 
stress  upon  the  following  passage  :  "  But  when  he  selected 
His  own  apostles,  who  should  preach  His  Gospel,  who 
were  sinners  above  all  sin  in  order  that  he  might  show 
that  He  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners,  then 
He  manifested  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God."  *  We 
may  remark  that,  in  the  common  Greek  text,  the  words 
"  to  repentance  '*  were  inserted  after  '*  sinners,"  but  they 
are  not  found  in  the  Sinaitic  MS.  In  like  manner  many 
Codices  insert  them  in  Matth.  ix.  1 3  and  Mark  iL  1 7,  but 
they  are  not  found  in  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  and  are 
generally  rejected.  Tischendorf  considers  them  a  later 
addition  both  to  the  text  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the 
Epistle.^  But  this  very  fact  is  suggestive.  It  is  clear 
that  a  supposed  quotation  has  been  deliberately  adjusted 
to  what  was  considered  to  be  the  text  of  the  Gospel.  Why 
should  the  whole  phrase  not  be  equally  an  interpola- 
tion ?  We  shall  presently  see  that  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  it  is  so.  Although  there  is  no  quotation  in 
the  passage,  who,  asks  Tischendorf,'  could  mistake  the 
words  as  they  stand  in  Matthew  ix.  13,  "For  I  came  not 
to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners ''  ?  Now  this  passage  is 
referred  to  by  Origen  in  his  work  against  Celsus,  in  a  way 
which  indicates  that  the  supposed  quotation  did  not  exist 

^  Ore  dc  Tovs  idiovs  atroaT6Kovt  rovt  fitXkovras  Kqpvavtuf  ro  cvoyycXiov 
ovrov  €$€\€^aTOf  Syras  vvrcp  natrav  AftaprUaf  dpofMar€povg,  ipa  dcif^,  on  ovk 
^6€V  Kokfaxu  diKcuovsy  aXXh  AiAoprcaXovt,  rdrc  €<f>a»€pwrw  iavrhv  €u<ai  vt^  Btw, 
c.  V. 

^  Wann  wurden  u.  s.  w.,  p.  96,  anm.  1.  '  lh,y  p.  96. 
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in  his  copy.  Origen  says :  "  And  as  Celsus  has  called 
the  Apostles  of  Jesus  infamous  men,  saying  that  they 
were   tax-gatherers  and  worthless  sailors,  we  have  to 

remark  on  this,  that,  &c Now  in  the  Catholic 

Epistle  of  Barnabas  from  which,  perhaps,  Celsus  derived 
the  statement  that  the   Apostles   were   infamous   and 
wicked  men,  it  is  written  that  '  Jesus  selected  his  own 
Apostles  who  were  sinners  above  all  sin,'  "  ^ — and  then  he 
goes  on  to   quote   the   expression   of    Peter  to  Jesus 
(Luke  V.  8),  and  then  I  Timothy  i.  1 5,  but  he  nowhere 
refers  to  the  supposed  quotation  in  the  Epistle.     Now  if 
we  read  the  passage  without  the  quotation,  we  have  : 
"But  when  he  selected  his  own  Apostles  who  should 
preach  his  Gospel,  who  were  sinners  above  all  sin  ...  . 
then  he   manifested  himself  to  be   the   Son  of  God." 
Here  a  pious  scribe  very  probably  added  in  the  margin 
the  gloss,  "  in  order  that  he  might  show  that  he  came 
not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners,"  to  explain  the 
passage,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  phrase,   '*  Give  to 
every  one  that  asketh  of  thee,"  the  gloss  became  subse- 
quently incorporated  with  the  text.     The  Epistle,  how- 
ever, goes  on  to  give  the  only  explanation  which  the 
author  intended,  and  which  clashes  with  that  of   the 
scribe.      "For  if  he  had  not  come  in   the  flesh,  how 
could  men  have  been  saved  by  beholding  him  ?     Seeing 
that  looking  on  the  sun  that  is  not  to  be  in  the  future, 
the  work  of  his  hands,  they  have  not  even  power  to 
endure  his  rays.     Accordingly,  the  Son  of  Man  came  in 
the  flesh  for  this,  that  he  might  bring  to  a  head  the 
number  of  their  sins  who  had  persecuted  to  death  his 
prophets."^     The  argument  of  Origen   bears  out   this 

>  Contra  Cels.,  i.  63. 

'  El  yhp  ft^  fk0€v  ffV  aapKh  v&s  hv  McuBffawf  ol  Mpwroi  pKitmvns  aM^ 
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view,  for  he  does  not  at  all  take  the  explanation  of 
the  gloss  as  to  why  Jesus  chose  his  disciples  from 
such  a  class,  but  he  reasons :  "  What  is  there  strange, 
therefore,  that  Jesus  being  minded  to  manifest  to  the 
race  of  men  his  power  to  heal  souls,  should  have  selected 
infamous  and  wicked  men,  and  should  have  elevated 
them  so  far,  that  they  became  patterns  of  the  purest  virtue 
to  those  who  were  brought  by  their  persuasions  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ."*  The  argument,  both  of  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  and  of  Origen,  is  diflferent  from  that 
suggested  by  the  phrase  under  examination,  and  we 
consider  it  a  mere  gloss  introduced  into  the  text ; 
which,  as  the  eU  iierdvoiay  shows,  has,  in  the  estima* 
tion  of  Tischendorf  himself,  been  deliberately  altered. 
If,  however,  it  originally  formed  part  of  the  text,  it  is 
absurd  to  affirm  that  it  is  any  proof  of  the  use  or 
existence  of  the  first  Gospel.  The  words  of  Jesus  in 
Matt.  ix.  12 — 14,  evidently  belong  to  the  oldest  tra- 
dition of  the  Gospel,  and,  in  fact,  Ewald  ascribes  them, 
apart  from  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  originally 
to  the  Spruchsammlung,  from  which,  with  two  inter- 
mediate books,  he  considers  that  our  present  Matthew 
was  composed.^  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  such  sayings,  if  they  be  admitted  to  be  historical 
at  all,  must  have  existed  in  many  other  works,  and 
the  mere  fact  of  their  happening  to  be  also  in  one  of 

art  rhv  yuthXoyra  firi  €um  tjXtop,  tpyov  xtip&v  tn/rov  xmapxpvtti^  tyLpkiTTovrti  ovk 
Itrxyovatv  cir  ras  dicrufag  avrov  ayrt}(f>SaKfirja'€U ;  ovkovv  6  vi6s  rov  Btoiv  ccr 
rovro  ^Bw  €¥  aapKi,  ha  t6  rcXccoy  r&y  dfiapTiwv  dvaK€<f}akcuoMr]3  rots  bi^^curuniv 
BoMoena  rovs  npo(f>rfTas  avrov.     C.  Y. 

'  Tt  ovv  SroiroVf  pov\6fififop  wapaoTfjavu  r^  ycvri  tS>u  apQpavmop  rov  ^Iqaovv, 
mnjKiKriP  fyii  ^x^''  iorpiic^v,  rovs  artpprfTovf  kcu  rromjparaTovs  ciriXc^o-^at,  Ka\ 
Tovrovs  irpoayay€tp  crri  roo'ovroVy  &aT  avrovs  irapdd^iyfia  €uhu  rjQavi  KaBapararov 
Tols  di  avrau  TTpocayofuvois  r^  Xpiorov  cvoyycXt^;  Contra  Cols.,  i.  63. 

'  Die  drei  ersten  Eyy.,  p.  15,  p.  1. 

TOL.  I.  a 
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the  Gospels  which  has  survived,  cannot  prove  its  use,  or 
even  its  existence  at  the  time  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
was  written,  more  especially  as  the  phrase  does  not 
occur  as  a  quotation,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
source  from  which  it  was  derived. 

Tischendorf,  however,  finds  a  further  analogy  between 
the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  in  ch,  xii.  "  Since, 
therefore,  in  the  future,  they  were  to  say  that  Christ  was 
the  son  of  David,  fearing  and  perceiving  clearly  the 
error  of  the  wicked,"  David  himself  prophesied — "  The 
Lord  said  \mto  my  Lord,  sit  at  my  right  hand  until  I 
make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool/'  *  Tischendorf 
upon  this  inquires :  "  Could  Barnabas  so  write  with- 
out the  supposition,  that  his  readers  had  Matthew, 
xxii.  41  f,  before  them,  and  does  not  such  a  supposi- 
tion likewise  infer  the  actual  authority  of  Matthew  s 
Gospel?"*  Such  rapid  argument  and  extreme  con- 
clusions are  startling  indeed,  but,  in  his  haste,  our 
critic  has  forgotten  to  state  the  whole  case.  The  author 
of  the  Epistle  has  been  elaborately  showing  that  the 
Cross  of  Christ  is  repeatedly  typified  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  at  the  commencement  of  the  chapter,  after 
quoting  the  passage  from  IV.  Ezra  iv.  33,  v.  5,  he  points 
to  the  case  of  Moses,  to  whose  heart  "  the  spirit  speaks 
that  he  should  make  a  form  of  the  cross,"  by  stretching 
forth  his  arms  in  supplication,  and  so  long  as  he  did  so 
Israel  prevailed  over  their  enemies  ;  and  again  he  typified 
the  cross,  when  he  set  up  the  brazen  serpent  upon  which 
the  people  might  look  and  be  healed.     Then  that  which 

*  *Knt\  ovv  fU\Kov<rt»  Xcyfiy,  ori  Xpurrht  vU>s  Aavid  cony,  avr6s  vpotfMftrvfi 
Aavtd,  <t)o^vfi€Pos  Koi  <rvvi<av  r^p  irkayrjp  tS>v  &fiapra>\w  *  Ecircv  Kvputs  r^  'c^'p*^ 
p)v  *  Kd$ov  cK  df^uoy  fiov,  coar  ^  Om  row  ix^fiovs  trov  virow6dioif  rw  wndcMf  aw, 
c.  xii. 

-  Woun  wurden,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  96. 
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Moses,  as  a  prophet,  said  to  Joshua  (Jesus)  the  son  of 
Nave,  when  he  gave  him  that  name,  was  solely  fot  the 
purpose  that  all  the  people  might  hear  that  the  Father 
would  reveal  all  things  to  his  Son.  This  name  being 
given  to  him  when  he  was  sent  to  spy  out  the  land, 
Moses  said :  **  Take  a  book  in  thy  hands,  and  write  what 
the  Lord  saith,  that  the  Son  of  God  will  in  the  last  days 
cut  oflF  by  the  roots  all  the  house  of  Amalek/'  This,  of 
course,  is  a  falsification  of  the  passage.  Exodus  xvii.  14, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  declare  Jesus  to  be  the 
"Son  of  God."  Then,  proceeding  in  the  same  strain, 
he  says  :  ''  Behold  again  Jesus  is  not  the  son  of  Man,  but 
the  son  of  God,  manifested  in  the  type  and  in  the  flesh. 
Since,  therefore,  in  the  future,  they  were  to  say  that 
Christ  was  the  son  of  David,"  (and  here  follows  the 
passage  we  are  discussing)  "fearing  and  perceiving 
clearly  the  error  of  the  wicked,  David  himself  pro- 
phesied :  *  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  at  my  right 
hand  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool'  And 
again,  thus  speaks  Isaiah  :  *  The  Lord  said  to  Christ  my 
Lord,  whose  right  hand  I  have  held,  that  the  nations 
may  obey  Him,  and  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  strength 
of  kinga'  Behold  how  David  calleth  Him  Lord,  and 
the  Son  of  God."  And  here  ends  the  chapter  and  the 
subject.  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  passage  occurs, 
not  as  a  reference  to  any  such  dilemma  as  that  in 
Matthew,  xxii.  4ljBF.,  but  simply  as  one  of  many  passages 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  our  era,  were  considered 
prophetic  declarations  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  expectation  of  the  Jews  that  the  Messiah  was 
to  be  the  son  of  David,*  and,  as  we  have  seen,  in  order 
to  prove  his  point  the  author  alters  the  text     To  argue 

'  Cf.  Ofrorer,  Das  Jahrh.  des  HeiU,  ii.  p.  219  ff.,  258  ff.,  292  flF. 
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that  such  a  passage  of  a  Psahn,  quoted  in  such  a  manner 
in  this  epistle,  proves  the  use  of  our  first  synoptic,  is 
simply  preposterous. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  author  quotes 
apocryphal  works  as  Holy  Scripture ;  and  we  may  now 
add  that  he  likewise  cites  words  of  Jesus  which  are 
nowhere,  found  in  our  Gospels.  For  instance,  in  eh.  viL 
we  meet  with  the  following  expressions  directly  attributed 
to  Jesus.  Thus  he  says  :  "  Those  who  desire  to  behold 
me,  and  to  enter  into  my  kingdom,  must  through 
tribulation  and  suffering  lay  hold  on  me."  ^  Hilgenfeld  * 
compares  this  with  another  passage,  similar  in  sense,  in 
IV.  Ezra,  vii.  14 ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  not  a  quotation 
from  our  Grospels ;  *  and  with  so  many  passages  in  them 
suitable  to  his  purpose,  it  would  be  amazing,  if  he  knew 
and  held  Matthew  in  the  consideration  which  Tischendorf 
asserts,  that  he  should  neglect  their  stores,  and  go 
elsewhere  for  such  quotations.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  in  this  epistle  worthy  of  the  name  of  evidence 
even  of  the  existence  of  our  Gospels,  and,  on  the  con- 
trar}%  Reuss*  has  pointed  out  a  passage  at  the  end  of 
ch.  XV.,  which  is  in  contradiction  with  Matthew,  the 
Gospel  which  the  author  is  supposed  to  know,  and  with 
Mark,  although  it  agrees  with  the  third  Synoptic,  which, 
however,  is  itself  in  apparent  contradiction  with  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  generally  ascribed  to  the  same  author. 
The  epistle  says  :  "  We  keep  the  eighth  day  with  joy,  in 

^  OvTto,  <f>Tjaiv9  oi  Btkovris  fit  tdctv  xai  it^aa-Oai  fu)v  rrjs  /Soo-iXcuv,  6(l>€{kawn9 
0ki^vT€s  Kui  iraBoyrts  Xa/3rty  fit.     c.  viL 

'  Die  Proph.  Ezra  n.  Daniel,  p.  70. 

•  CredneTy  Beitrago,  i.  p.  27  anin.  1 ;  Eichhom,  Einl.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  128; 
Jlilgeti/eld,  Nov.  To8t.  ex  can.  recoptum,  Fasc.,  ii.  p.  70;  FaMciua,  Cod. 
Apocr.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  331* ;  cf.  Lardner,  Credibility,  &c.,  Works,  ii.  p.  15. 

«  Qesdh.  h.  Sohr.  N.  T.,  p.  233. 
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which  Jesus  rose  again  from  the  dead,  and  when  he  had 
manifested  himself,  ascended  into  the  heavens."  In 
making  the  resurrection,  appearances  to  the  disciples^  and 
the  Ascension  take  place  in  one  day,  the  author  is  in 
agreement  with  Justin  Martyr,^  who  made  use  of  a 
Gospel  different  from  ours. 


3. 

The  Pastor  of  Hennas  is  another  work  which  very 
nearly  secured  permanent  canonical  rank  with  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was  quoted  as  Holy 
Scripture  by  the  Fathers,  and  held  to  be  divinely  inspired, 
and  it  was  publicly  read  in  the  Churches.^  It  has  a 
place,  with  the  "  Epistle  of  Barnabas,"  in  the  Sinaitic 
Codex,  after  the  canonical  books.  In  early  times  it  was 
attributed  to  the  Hennas,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  xiv.  1 4,  in  consequence  of  a  mere 
conjecture  to  that  effect  by  Origen  ;  ^  but  the  Canon  of 
Muratori ;  *  confidently  ascribes  it  to  a  brother  of  Pius, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  at  least  there  does  not  seem  any 
ground  for   the  statement  of    Origen.*      It  may  have 

*  ApoL,  i.  67,  60. 

*  Irenanu,  Adv.  Hser.,  iv.  20,  §  2  ;  Clemens  AL,  Strom.,  i.  29,  §  181,  ii. 
1,  §  3,  vi.  15,  S  131 ;  Tertullian,  De  Orat.,  12.  He  rejected  it  later.  De 
Pudic,  10;  Origen^  Comm.  in  Bom.,  lib.  x.  31,  Horn.,  viii.  in  Nnm., 
Horn.  i.  in  Psalm  37,  Do  Princip.,  ii.  1,  §  3,  iii.  2,  §  4 ;  cf.  EtAsehiuSy 
H.  E.,  iii.  3,  V.  8  ;  iii.  25 ;  Cotelier^  Patr.  Ap.,  i.  68. 

'  Puto  tamen  quod  Hermas  iste  sit  seriptor  libelli  ejus  qni  Pastor  ap- 
pelatnr,  qnse  scriptura  yalde  mihi  utilis  yidetor,  et  ut  puto  diyinitus  in- 
rata.  In  Eom.  lib.  x.  31. 

^  Eouthy  Beliq.  Sacrse,  i.  p.  396 ;  TrtgdleB,  Canon  Murat.,  p.  20. 

*  Credner,  Zur  Oesch.  d.  Kan.,  p.  90  f.;  Anger,  Synops.  Ev.,  p.  xxiv. ; 
Bunsen,  Hippolytus,  L  p.  428 ;  Chratz,  Disq.  in  Past.  Hermss,  1820,  part.  i. 
p.  8  f. ;  He/eU,  Patr.  Ap.,  p.  Ixii.  f. ;  BeusMy  Oesch.  beil.  Schr.  N.  T.,  p.  272  ; 
Ritschl,  Entst  altk.  Kirche,  p.  297  ;  Wutcott,  On  the  Canon,  p.  173. 
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been  written  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  or 
a  little  earlier.* 

Tischendorf  dismisses  this  important  memorial  of  the 
early  Christian  Church  Mrith  a  note  of  two  lines,  for  it 
has  no  quotations  either  from  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment.' He  does  not  even  venture  to  insinuate  that  it 
contains  any  indications  of  acquaintance  with  our 
Gospels.  The  ouly  direct  quotation  in  the  "  Pastor  "  is 
from  an  apocryphal  work,  which  is  cited  as  Holy  Scrip- 
ture :  "  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  who  return  to  him, 
as  it  is  written  in  Eldad  and  Modat,  who  prophesied  to 
the  people  in  the  wilderness."*  This  work,  which 
appears  in  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus  amongst  the 
apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  no  longer  extant* 

'  Anger,  Synopsis  Ev.,  p.  xziv. ;  BeuM,  Gksch.  h.  Sohr.  N.  T.,  p.  271 1 ; 
Crtdner,  Taxi  Qesch.  d.  Ean.,  p.  90  f.,  Oesoh.  N.  T.  Eanon,p.  37  ;  RiiBckl^ 
Entst.  altk.  Kirche,  p.  282  ff.,  297  ff. ;  Burmn,  Hippolytus,  i.  p.  428; 
Baur,  Yorles.  Dogmengesoh.  I.  i.  p.  251 ;  WetiooU^  On  the  Canon,  p.  173 ; 
Tregdlea,  Canon  Murat.,  p.  64 ;  LuJce,  Einl.  Offenb.  Joh.  1852,  p.  337  fl ; 
Lipsiw,  Zeitschr.  wise.  TheoL,  1865,  p.  283  ;  Keim,  Jesu  yon  Nasara,  L 
p.  143 ;  Bo/gtede  de  Oroot,  Basilidee,  1868 ;  Oratz,  Disq.  in  Past.  Hemue, 
p.  1;  He/ele^  Pfetr.  Ap.,  p.  Ixiiff. ;  Ewald  (A.D.  110—120),  Oesoh.  d.  V, 
Isr.,  yii.  p.  340 ;  Zeller  (first  10  years  2nd  century).  Die  Apostelgeech., 
p.  7 ;  SchxDtgler,  Das  nachap.  Zeitalter,  i.  pp.  328  ff. ;  Hilgenfeld{A,T>.  117 — 
138),  Die  ap.  Vater,  p.  160  £.,  cf.  p.  127 ;  VoUemar  (A.D.  130),  Der  Ur- 
sprung,  p.  64,  Einl.  Apocr.,  ii.  p.  291 ;  Scholten,  Die  alt.  Zeognisae,  p.  6; 
Lechler,  Das  ap.  u.  nachap.  Zeitalter,  p.  489. 

'  Wann  wurden,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  182 ;  Westcottt  On  the  Canon,  p.  175 ; 
Betus,  Hist,  du  Canon,  p.  48  £• 

*  *Eyyifs  Kvpios  rois  ciriorpe^/iAoviff,  as  yeypawrat,  tv  r^  *EXd^  tool  BImMt, 
rois  npotfnjfrtCa-aatv  iy  rfj  ipfifi^  r^  \a^  *  Vis.  ii.  3  ;  cf .  Numbers  xi.  26  £., 
Sept.  Vers. 

*  Cf.  Credner,  Zur  Oesoh.  d.  Kan.,  p.  119  ff.,  145. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  IGNATIUS— THE  EPISTLE  OF  POLYCARF. 

Although,  in  reality,  appertaining  to  a  very  much 
later  period,  we  shall  here  refer  to  the  so-called  "Epistles 
of  Ignatius,"  and  examine  any  testimony  which  they 
afford  regarding  the  date  and  authenticity  of  our  Gospels. 
There  are  in  all  fifteen  epistles  bearing  the  name  of 
Ignatius.  Three  of  these,  addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  Apostle  John  (2),  exist  only  in  a  Latin  version, 
and  these,  together  with  five  others  directed  to  Mary  of 
Cassobelae,  to  the  Tarsians,  to  the  Antiochans,  to  Hero 
of  Antioch,  and  to  the  Philippians,  of  which  there  are 
versions  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  are  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  spurious,  and  may,  so  far  as  their  contents 
are  concerned,  be  at  once  dismissed  from  all  considera- 
tion.* They  are  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  nor  does 
any  early  writer  refer  to  them.  Of  the  remaining  seven 
epistles,  addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  Magnesians,  Tral- 
lians,  Romans,  Philadelphians,  SmymaBans,  and  to  Poly- 
carp,  there  are  two  distinct  versions  extant,  one  long 
version,  of  which  there  are  both  Greek  and  Latin  texts, 
and  another  much  shorter,  and  presenting  considerable 

^  Anger,  Synops.  £v.,  p.  xxi. ;  Ouericke,  H*bach  K.  G.,  i.  p.  148 ; 
Kirchkofer,  QuelleDsamml.,  N.  T.,  p.  486;  Zardncr,  Works,  ii.  p.  68; 
Scholten,  Die  Sdt.  2jeagni8se,  p.  50  f. ;  Tischmdorf,  Wazm  wurden,  u.  e.  w., 
p.  21 ;  Jacobaon,  Patr.  Ap.,  i.  p.  xxt.  ff. ;  Rtfdt,  Patr.  Ap.,  p.  xxxyi.; 
Dresadf  Patr.  Apost.,  1863,  p.  xziy. 
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variations,  of  which  there  are  also  both  Greek  and  Latin 
texts.  After  a  couple  of  centuries  of  discussion,  critics 
almost  without  exception  have  finally  agreed  that  the 
longer  version  is  nothing  more  than  an  interpolated 
version  of  the  shorter  and  more  ancient  form  of  the 
Epistles.  The  question  regarding  the  authenticity  of  the 
Ignatian  Epistles,  however,  was  re-opened  and  complicated 
by  the  publication,  in  1845,  by  Dr.  Cureton,  of  a  Sjrriac 
version  of  three  epistles  only — to  Poly  carp,  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  to  the  Romans — in  a  still  shorter  form, 
discovered  amongst  a  large  number  of  MSS.  purchased 
by  Dr.  Tattam  from  the  monks  of  the  Desert  of  Nitria. 
These  three  Syriac  epistles  have  been  subjected  to  the 
severest  scrutiny,  and  many  of  the  ablest  critics  have 
pronoimced  them  to  be  the  only  authentic  Epistles  of 
Ignatius,  whilst  others,  who  do  not  admit  that  even  these 
are  genuine  letters  emanating  from  Ignatius,  still  prefer 
them  to  the  version  of  seven  Greek  epistles,  and  consider 
them  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  letters  which  we  possess.^ 
As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  the  strongest 
doubts  were  expressed  regarding  the  authenticity  of  any 
of  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius.  The  Magdeburg 
Centuriators  first   attacked  them,  and  Calvin  declared 


*  Bunsen,  Ignatius  v.  Ant.  u.  s.  Zeit.,  1847 ;  Die  drei  acht.  n.  d.  yier 
iinacht.  Br.  deslgnat.,  1847 ;  BJeek,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  145 ;  Bdhrtnger,  K.  G. 
in  Biograph.,  2  Aufl.,  p.  16;  Cureton,  The  Ancient  Syriac  Version  ofEps. 
of  St.  Ignatius,  &c.,   1845 ;  Vindicise  Ignat.,  1846,  Corpus  Ignatianum, 
1849;  Euald,  Qesch.  d.  V.  Isr.,  vii.  p.  313;  Lipsius,  Aechtheit  d.  Syr. 
Recons.  Ign.  Br.  in  Illgen's  Zeitschr.  f.  hist.  TheoL,  1856,  H.  i.,  1857, 
Abhandl.  d.  deutsche-morgpnl.  Qesellschaft,  i.  5,  1859,  p.  7 ;  MUfnan^ 
Hist,  of  Chr.,  ii.  p.  102 ;  liitschi,  Entst.  altk.  Kirche,  p.  403,  anm. ;  Weiw, 
Beuter's  Hepertorium,  Sept.  1852.    It  must  be  remembered  that  many 
critics  who  had  previously  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  shorter 
Greek  version  of  the  seven  Epistles,  have  not  re-examined  the  sabject 
since  the  discovery  of  the  three  Syriac  Epistles,  or  have  not  expressed 
any  further  opinion,  while  many  others  had  previously  died. 
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them  to  be  spurious,*  an  opinion  fully  shared  by  Chem- 
nitz, Flacius,  Dallaeus,  and  others,  and  similar  doubts, 
more  or  less  definite,  were  expressed  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century,^  and  onward  to  comparatively 
recent  times,*  although  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment 
were  not  then  so  complete  as  now.  That  the  epistles 
were  interpolated  there  was  no  doubt.  Fuller  examina- 
tion and  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject 
have  confirmed  earlier  doubts,  and  a  large  mass  of  critics 
recognize  that  the  authenticity  of  none  of  these  epistles 
can  be  established,  and  that  they  can  only  be  considered 
later  and  spurious  compositions.* 

'  '*Niliil  nssniis  illis,  quae  sub  Ignatii  nomine  editae  sunt,  putidius. 
Quo  minus  tolerabilis  est  eorum  impudentia  qui  talibus  laryis  ad  faUen- 
dum  se  instrument/'    Instit.  lib.,  i.  3. 

*  By  Bochartus,  Aubertin,  Blondel,  Basnage,  Casaubon,  Cocus,  Humfrey, 
Biyetus,  Salmasius,  Socinus  (Faustus),  Parker,  Petau,  &c.,  &c. ;  cf. 
Jacobson,  Patr.  Apost.,  i.  p.  xxy. ;  Cureton,  Yindicise  Ignatianse,  1846, 
appendix. 

*  Wotton,  Prsef.  Clem.  E.  Epp.,  1718 ;  J.  Owen,  Enquiry  into  original 
nature,  &c.,  Evang.  Church :  Works,  ed.  Eussel,  1826,  vol.  xx.  p.  147  ; 
Oudin,  Comm.  de  Script.  Eccles.  ant.,  1722,  p.  88  ;  Lampcy  Comm.  analyt. 
ex  Eyang.  Joan.,  1724,  i.  p.  184 ;  Lardner,  Credibility,  &c.,  Works,  ii. 
p.  68  f. ;  Beauaohref  Hist.  Crit.  de  Manich^e,  &c.,  1734,  i.  p.  378,  note  3; 
Ernutiy  N.  Theol.  Biblioth.,  1761,  ii.  p.  489;  MoaMm,  de  Bebus  Christ., 
p.  159  f. ;  Weismanny  Introd.  in  Memorab.  Eccles.,  1745,  p.  137 ;  J?eu- 
mann,  Conspect.  Beipub.  Lit.,  1763,  p.  492  ;  Schrceckhy  Chr.  Kirchengesch., 
1775,  ii.  p.  341;  Oriesbach,  Opuscula  Academ.,  1824,  i.  p.  26;  Boaen" 
miiller.  Hist.  Interpr.  Libr.  Sacr.  in  Ecdes.,  1795,  i.  p.  116;  Semler, 
Paraphr.  in  Epist.  ii.  Petri,  1784,  Prsef. ;  KeatneVy  Comm.  de  Eusebii 
H.  E.  condit.,  1816,  p.  63 ;  Henhey  Allg.  Gesch.  chr.  Kirche,  1818,  i.,  p.  96 ; 
Neander,  K.  G.,  1843,  ii.  p.  1140,  cf.  i.  p.  357,  anm.  1 ;  Baumgarten^ 
Cruaiua,  Lehrb.  chr.  Dogmengesch.,  1832,  p.  83,  cf.  Comp.  chr.  Dogmen- 
gesch.,  1840,  p.  79 ;  Niednery  Gesch.  chr.  K.,  p.  196;  Thierachy  DieK.  im 
ap.  Zeit,  p.  322;  JIagenbachy  K.  G.,  i.  p.  115f. ;  cf.  CuretoUy  Vind.  Ig. 
append. ;  ZiegleVy  Versuch  ein.  prag.  Gesch.  d.  kirchl.  Yerfassungs-for- 
men,  u.  s.  w.,  1798,  p.  16 ;  J,  E,  C.  Schmidt y  Yersuch  lib.  d.  gedopp. 
Eocens.  d.  Br.  S.  Ignat.  in  Hinke*s  Mag.  f.  Eel.  Phil.,  u.  s.  w.,  1795;  cf. 
Biblioth.  f.  Krit.,  u.  s.  w.,  N.  T.,  i.  p.  463  fP.,  Urspr.  kath.  Kirche.,  II.  i. 
p.  1  f. ;  H'buch  Chr.  K.  G.,  i.  p.  200. 

*  BauVy  Die  sogenannt.  Pastoralbr.,  p.  81  ff.,  Zeitschr.  f.  Theol.,  1836, 
iii.  p.  199  ff.,  1838,  iii.  p.  148  fiP. ;  Die  Ignat.  Br.,  p.  5  ff. ;  Gesch.  chr. 
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Omitting  for  the  present  the  so-called  Epistle  of 
Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  the  earliest  reference  to  any 
of  these  epistles,  or  to  Ignatius  himself,  is  made  by 
Irenaeus,  who  quotes  a  passage  which  is  found  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (ch.  iv.),  without^  however,  any 
mention  of  name,  introduced  by  the  following  words: 
"  As  a  certain  man  of  ours  said,  being  condemned  to  the 
wild  beasts  on  account  of  his  testimony  to  Grod  :  *  I  am 
the  wlieat  of  God,  and  by  the  teeth  of  beasts  I  am 
ground,  that  I  may  be  found  pure  bread."'*  Origen 
likewise  quotes  two  brief  sentences  which  he  refers  to 
Ignatius.  The  first  is  merely :  "  But  my  love  is  cruci- 
fied,"^ which  is  likewise  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (ch.  vii.) ;  and  the  other  quoted  as  "  out  of  one 
of  the  Epistles "  of  the  martjrr  Ignatius :  "  From  the 
Prince  of  this  world  was  concealed  the  virginity  of 
Mary,"  '  which  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
(ch.  xix).  Euscbius  mentions  seven  epistles,*  and  quotes 
one  passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (ch.  v.), 
and  a  few  words  from  an  apocryphal  Gospel  contained 

Eirche,  1863,  i.  p.  275  f.,  anm.  3;  Vorles.  Dogmengesch.  I.  i.  p.  252;  cf. 
Bltek,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  145;  Davidson,  Introd.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  19;  Fichhomy 
Eiul.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  142  f. ;  cf.  O/rorer,  AUg.  K.  Q.,  i.  p.  302  f. ;  Harie$$, 
Comm.  lib.  Br.  Pauli  an  d.  Eph.,  1834,  p.  xxxiv. ;  Hilgm/eld,  Die  ap. 
Vater,  p.  187  ff.,  Der  Paschastreit,  1860,  p.  199;  Hcue,  K.  O.  5  Ansg., 
p.  70;  KifstUn,  Dor  Ursprung  synopt.  Ew.,  p.  126 ;  Krahbe,  Urepr.  d.  apoet. 
Constit.,  J).  267  ;  Lipsius,  Verhaltn.  d.  Textes  d.  drei  Syr.  Br.,  n.  s.  w., 
1859;  Uebor  Ursprung  u.  d.  kit.  Gebrauch  d.  Cbristennainene,  1873, 
p.  7,  anm. ;  Lechler,  Dos  ap.  u.  nachap.  Zeit.,  p.  521  £.,  anm.  2  ;  Netz,  Stud, 
u.  Krit.,  1835,  p.  881  ff. ;  Hump/,  N.  Rev.  do  Thdol.,  1867,  p.  8 ;  RMlle, 
Le  Lien,  1856,  Nos.  18 — 22  ;  Schliemann,  Die  Clementinen,  p.  421,  anm. 
18 ;  Scholten,  Die  alt.  ZeugniBse,  p.  40  ff.,  50  ff. ;  Schweyler,  Daa  nacbap. 
2ieitalter,  ii.  p.  159  ff.;  Volktnarf  Der  Ursprung,  p.  52  ff.;  Die  Eyangelien, 
p.  636;  ^e//er,  Die  Apostelgescb.,  p.  51,  anm.  2. 

>  IreiKKM,  Adv.  llcer.,  y.  28,  §  4 ;  EiMehitiSy  H.  E.,  iii.  36.  Lardner 
expresses  doubt  whether  this  is  a  quotation  at  all. 

'  Prolog,  in  Cantic.  Canticor. 

'  Horn.  vi.  in  Lucam.  *  H.  £.,  iii.  36. 
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in  the  Epistle  to  the  Smyrnseans  (ch.  iii.),  the  source 
of  which  he  says  that  he  does  not  know,  and  he  cites 
from  Irenseus  the  brief  quotation  given  above,  and  refers 
to  the  mention  of  the  epistles  in  the  letter  of  Polycarp 
which  we  reserve.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  these 
quotations,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  taken  froln 
the  three  Epistles  v^^hich  exist  in  the  Syriac  translation, 
and  they  are  found  in  that  version ;  and  the  first  occasion 
on  which  any  passage  attributed  to  Ignatius  is  quoted 
which  is  not  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  three  Epistles 
occurs  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  when 
Athanasius,  in  his  Epistle  regarding  the  Synods  of 
Ariminum  and  Selucia,^  quotes  a  few  words  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (ch.  vii.) ;  but  although  foreign 
to  the  Syriac  text,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  words  are 
at  least  from  a  form  of  one  of  the  three  epistles  which 
exist  in  that  version.  ^  It  is  a  fact,  therefore,  that  up  to 
the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  no  quotation 
ascribed  to  Ignatius,  except  one  by  Eusebius,  exists, 
which  is  not  found  in  the  three  short  Syriac  letters. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  Syriac  version  of 
the  three  epistles  is  very  much  shorter  than  the  shorter 
Greek  version,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  for  instance, 
being  only  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  Greek 
text.  Those  who  still  maintain  the  superior  authenticity 
of  the  Greek  shorter  version  argue  that  the  Syriac  is  an 
epitome  of  the  Greek.  This  does  not,  however,  seem 
tenable  when  the  matter  is  carefully  examined.  Although 
so  much  is  absent  from  the  Syriac  version,  not  only  is 
there  no  interruption  of  the  sense  and  no  obscurity  or 
undue  curtness  in  the  style,  but  the  epistles  read  more 

>  Opera.  Bened.  ed.,  i.  p.  761. 

'.  Curehn,  (Hie  Ancient  Syriac  Version,  &c.,  p.  xzxiy. 
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consecutively,  without  faults  of  construction  or  grammar, 
and  passages  which  in  the  Greek  text  were  confused  and 
almost  unintelligible  have  become  quite  clear  in  the 
Syriac.  The  interpolations  of  the  text,  in  fact,  had  been 
so  clumsily  made,  that  they  had  obscured  the  meaning, 
and  their  mere  omission,  without  any  other  alteration  of 
grammatical  construction,  have  restored  the  epistles  to 
clear  and  simple  order.*  It  is,  moreover,  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  passages  which,  long  before  the  discovery  of 
the  Syriac  epistles,  w^ere  pointed  out  as  chiefly  deter- 
mining that  the  epistles  were  spurious,  are  not  found 
in  the  Syriac  version  at  all.*  Archbishop  Usher,  who 
only  admitted  the  authenticity  of  six  epistles,  showed 
that  much  interpolation  of  these  letters  took  place  in  the 
sixth  century,'  but  this  very  fact  increases  the  probability 
of  much  earlier  interpolation  also,  at  which  the  various 
existing  versions  most  clearly  point.  The  interpolations 
can  be  explained  upon  the  most  palpable  dogmatic 
grounds,  but  not  so  the  omissions  upon  any  hjrpothesis  of 
the  Syriac  version  being  an  abridgment  upon  any  con- 
ceivable dogmatic  principle,  for  that  which  remains 
renders  the  omissions  for  dogmatic  reasons  absurd. 
There  is  no  ground  of  interest  upon  which  the  portions 
omitted  and  retained  by  the  Syriac  version  can  be  intel- 
ligently explained.*  Finally,  here,  we  may  mention  that 
the  MSS.  of  the  three  Syriac  epistles  are  more  ancient 
by  some  centuries  than  those  of  any  of  the  Greek 
versions  of  the  Seven  epistles.*  The  strongest  internal,  as 
w^ell  as   other  evidence,  into  which  space  forbids  our 


*  CuretoTif  The  Ancient  Syriac  Version,  &c.,  p.  xxvi  f. 

'  76.,  p.  xix.  f. ;  cf.  Dalloeus,  DeScriptis,  &c.,  p.  386  ff. 
'  Dissert.,  ch.  vi.  p.  xxxiii. 

*  Curetojif  ib,,  p.  xyi.  ff.  '  76.,  p.  xl. 
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going  in  detail,  has  led  the  majority  of  critics  to  recog- 
nize the  Syriac  version  as  the  most  genuine  form  of  the 
letters  of  Ignatius  extant,  and  this  is  admitted  by  most 
of  those  who  nevertheless  deny  the  authenticity  of  any 
of  the  epistles. 

Seven  epistles  have  been  selected  out  of  fifteen  extant, 
all  equally  purporting  to  be  by  Ignatius,  simply  because 
only  that  number  were  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  from 
whom  for  the  first  time,  in  the  fourth  century, — except 
the  general  reference  in  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Poly- 
carp,  to  which  we  shaU  presently  refer.-we  hear  of 
them.  Now  neither  the  silence  of  Eusebius  regarding 
the  eight  epistles,  nor  his  mention  of  the  seven,  can  have 
much  weight  in  deciding  the  question  of  their  authen- 
ticity. The  only  point  which  is  settled  by  the  reference 
of  Eusebius  is  that,  at  the  date  at  which  he  wrote,  seven 
epistles  were  known  to  him  which  were  ascribed  to 
Ignatius.  He  evidently  knew  little  or  nothing  regarding 
the  man  or  the  Epistles,  beyond  what  he  had  learnt  from 
themselves,^  and  he  mentions  the  martyr-journey  to 
Rome  as  a  mere  report :  "  It  is  said  that  he  was  con- 
ducted from  Syria  to  Rome  to  be  cast  to  wild  beasts  on 
account  of  his  testimony  to  Christ."^  It  would  be  absurd 
to  argue  that  no  other  epistles  existed  simply  because 
Eusebius  did  not  know  them  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
would  be  still  more  absurd  to  aflSrm  that  the  seven 
epistles  are  authentic  merely  because  Eusebius,  in  the 
fourth  century, — that  is  to  say,  some  two  centuries  after 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  written, — had  met  with 
them.  Does  any  one  believe  the  letter  of  Jesus  to 
Agl)arus  Prince  of  Edessa  to  be  genuine  because  Euse- 

*  Ililgen/ddt  Die  ap.  Vator,  p.  210. 

'  Aoyoy  d'?x<t  rovrov  ojri  Ivpitw  rirl  rriv  'P»fiaiiav  nokiv  ic.r.X.     H.  E.,  iii.  36. 
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bius  inserts  it  in  his  history^  as  an  authentic  document 
out  of  the  public  records  of  the  city  of  Edessa  ?  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  evidence  that  the  brief  quotations  of 
Irenseus  and  Origen  are  taken  fix>m  either  of  the  extant 
Greek  versions  of  the  epistles;  for,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, they  exist  in  the  Syriac  epistles,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  the  original  state  of  the  letters  from 
which  they  were  derived.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
the  fact  that,  if  any  writer  wished  to  circulate  letters  in 
the  name  of  Ignatius,  he  would  insert  such  passages  as 
were  said  to  have  been  quoted  from  genuine  epistles  of 
Ignatius,  and  supposing  those  quotations  to  be  real,  all 
that  could  be  said  on  finding  such  passages  would  be 
that  at  least  so  much  might  be  genuine.*  It  is  a  total 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  seven  epistles  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  any  special  way. 
These  epistles  are  mixed  up  in  the  Medicean  and 
corresponding  ancient  Latin  MSS.  with  the  other  eight 
epistles,  universally  pronounced  to  be  spurious,  without 
distinction  of  any  kind,  and  all  have  therefore  equal 
honour.'  The  recognition  of  the  number  seven  may 
therefore  be  ascribed  simply  to  the  reference  to  them  by 
Eusebius,  and  his  silence  regarding  the  rest. 

What,  then,  is  the  position  of  the  so-called  Ignatian 
Epistles  ?  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  Irenseus 
makes  a  very  short  quotation  from  a  source  imnamed, 
which  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  century,  finds  in  an 
epistle  attributed  to  Ignatius.  Origen,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, quotes  a  very  few  words  which  he  ascribes  to  Igna- 
tius, although  without  definite  reference  to  any  particular 

>  n.  E.,  i.  13. 

'  Curetan,  The  Ancient  Syriac  Version,  &c.,  p.  xxxi.  ff. 

•  lb,,  p.  XXV.  f. ;  TregeUes,  note  to  Homers  Introd.  N.  T.,  iy.  p.  332. 
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epistle ;  and,  in  the  fourth  century,  Eusebius  mentions 
seven  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius.     There  is  no  other 
evidence.     There  are,  however,  fifteen  epistles  extant,  all 
of  which  are  attributed  to  Ignatius,  of  all  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  three  which  are  only  known  in  a  Latin 
version,  we  possess  both  Greek  and  Latin  versions.     Of 
seven  of  these  epistles — and  they  are  those  mentioned  by 
Eusebius — we  have  two  Greek  versions,  one  of  which  is 
very  much  shorter  than  the  other ;  and  finally  we  now 
possess  a  Syriac  version  of  three  epistles  only  ^  in  a  form 
still  shorter  than  the  shorter  Greek  version,  in  which  are 
found  all  the  quotatioi^p  of  the  Fathers,  without  excep- 
tion, up  to  the  fourth  century.     Eight  of  the  fifteen 
epistles  we  universally  rejected  as  spurious.     The  longer 
Greek  version  of  the  remaining  seven  epistles  is  almost 
unanimously  condemned  as  grossly  interpolated ;  and  the 
great  majority  of  critics  recognize  that  the  shorter  Greek 
version   is  also  much  interpolated;   whilst  the   Syriac 
version,  which  so  far  as  MSS.  are  concerned  is  by  far  the 
most  ancient  text  of  any  of  the  letters  which  we  possess, 
reduces  their  number  to  three,  and  their  contents  to  a 
very  smaU  compaas  indeed.     It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  vast  majority  of  critics  have  expressed  doubt  more  or 
less   strong   regarding  the  authenticity  of  all  of  these 
epistles,  and  that  so  large  a  number  have  repudiated  them 
altogether.     One  thing  is  quite  evident, — ^that  amidst 
such  a  mass  of  falsification,  interpolation,  and  fraud,  the 
Ignatian  Epistles  cannot  in  any  form   be  considered 
evidence  on  any  important  point.^ 

'  It  18  worthy  of  remark  that  at  the  end  of  the  Syriac  version  the  sab  • 
scription  is:  ''Here  end  the  three  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  Bishop  and 
Martyr;  "  cf.  Cureton,  The  Ancient  Syriac  Version,  &c.,  p.  25. 

'  J.  J.  TayUr,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  1867,  p.  56 ;  WeizMktr^  Unters. 
ovangelische  Gesch.,  p.  234. 
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We  have  not,  however,  finished.  All  of  these  epistles, 
including  the  three  of  the  Syriac  recension,  profess  to 
have  been  written  by  Ignatius  during  his  journey  from 
Antioch  to  Kome  in  the  custody  of  Roman  soldiers  in 
order  to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  the  form  of  martyrdom 
to  which  he  had  been  condemned.  The  writer  describes 
the  circumstances  of  his  journey  as  folio w^s  :  "  From 
Syria  even  unto  Rome  I  fight  with  wild  beasts,  by  sea 
and  by  land,  by  night  and  day ;  being  bound  amongst 
ten  leopards,  which  are  the  band  of  soldiers :  who  even 
when  good  is  done  to  them  render  evil"  *  Now  if  this 
account  be  in  the  least  degree  true,  how  is  it  possible  to 
suppose  that  the  martyr  could  have  found  means  to  write 
so  many  long  epistles,  entering  minutely  into  dogmatic 
teaching,  and  expressing  the  most  deliberate  and 
advanced  views  regarding  ecclesiastical  government? 
Indeed  it  may  be  asked  why  Ignatius  should  have 
considered  it  necessary  in  such  a  journey,  even  if  the 
po&sibility  be  for  a  moment  conceded,  to  address  such 
epistles  to  communities  and  individuals  to  whom,  by  the 
showing  of  the  letters  themselves,  he  had  just  had 
opportunities  of  addressing  his  counsels  in  person.*  The 
epistles  themselves  bear  none  of  the  marks  of  composi- 
tion under  such  circumstances,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  soldiers  such  as  the  quotation  above  describes 
would  allow  a  prisoner,  condemned  to  wild  beasts  for  pro- 
fessing Christianity,  deliberately  to  write  long  epistles 
at  every  stage  of  his  journey,  promulgating  the  very 

'  *Air6  ^vpias  f^xP'  'Pcafti^r  Bf)pio\ia)^ju>,  hui  y^r  kcli  BakdaarfSf  WKr6£  teak 
fffi€pa£t  dcdc/ieyoff  dcica  Xcoyrdpdotr,  o  cWi  OTparuarSiv  rayyua'  w,  km  MpymvfLCWoi 
)^€ipovs  yivovrtu.  Ep.  Ad.  Horn.,  T. 

»  Baur,  Ui-spr.  d.  Episcopate,  Tiib.  Zeiteclir.  f.  Theol.,  1838,  H.  3, 
p.  155  f.,  Dio  Ignat.  Br.,  p.  61 ;  Hiigen/dd,  Die  ap.  Yator,  p.  218 ;  SchwegUr, 
Das  nachap.  Zeit.,  ii.  p.  160. 
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doctiines  for  which  he  was  condemned.  And  not  only 
this,  but  on  his  way  to  martyrdom,  he  has,  according  to 
the  epistles,*  perfect  freedom  to  see  his  friends.  He 
receives  the  bishops,  deacons,  and  members  of  various 
Christian  communities,  who  come  with  greetings  to  him, 
and  devoted  followers  accompany  him  on  his  journey.  All 
this  without  hindrance  from  the  "ten  leopards,"  of  whose 
cruelty  he  complains,  and  without  persecution  or  harm  to 
those  who  so  openly  declare  themselves  his  friends  and 
fellow  believers.  The  whole  story  is  absolutely  incredible.^ 
This  conclusion,  irresistible  in  itself,  is,  however,  confirmed 
by  facts  arrived  at  from  a  totally  different  point  of  view. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  Ignatius  was  not  sent  to 
Eome  at  all,  but  suffered  martyrdom  in  Antioch  itself 
on  the  20th  December,  a.d.  115,^  when  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  cast  to  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  in 
consequence  of  the  fanatical  excitement  produced  by 
the  earthquake  which  took  place  on  the  13th  of  that 
month.*  There  are  no  less  than  three  martyrologies  of 
Ignatius,®  giving  an  account  of  the  martyr's  journey 

'  Cf.  ad  Ephes.  i.  ii.,  ad  Magnus,  ii.  zy.,  ad  Trail,  i.,  ad  Rom.  x.,  ad 
Philadelp.  xL,  ad  Smyrn.  x.  xiii.,  &c. 

«  Baur,  Urepr.  des  Episcopats,  Tiib.  Zoitsch.  f.  Theol.,  1838,  H.  3. 
p.  154  f.;  Hilgen/ddy  Die  ap.  Vater,  p.  216f. ;  cf.  Ncander,  K.  G.,  1842,  i. 
p.  327,  anm.  1,  ii.  (1843),  p.  1140. 

»  Baury  TJrspr.  d.  Episc.  Tiib.  Zeitscbr.  f.  TbeoL  1838,  H.  3.  p.  155  anm. ; 
BreUchneider,  Probabilia,  &c.  p.  185;  Bieek,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  144;  Ouerkke^ 
H'buch.  K.  G.,  i.  p.  148  ;  Hagmhcich,  K  G.,  i.  p.  113  f. ;  Davidson,  Introd. 
N.  T.*,  i.  p.  19;  Mayerhoff,  Einl.  petr.  Schr.,  p.  79;  Scholten,  Die  alt. 
Zeugnisse,  p.  40,  p.  50  f. ;  Volkmar,  Der  Ursprung,  p.  52 ;  H'buch  Einl. 
Apocr.  i.  p.  121  f.,  p.  136. 

*  VolkmaVy  H'buch  Einl.  Apocr.  i.  p.  121  ff.,  136  f.,  Dor  Ursprung,  p. 
52  ff. ;  Baur,  Urepr.  d.  Episc.  Tiib.  Zoitechr.  f.  Th.,  1838,  H.  3.  p.  149f. ; 
Oesch.  chr.  Kirvhe,  1863,  i.  p.  440  anm.  1 ;  Davidson,  Introd.  N.  T.,  i.  p. 
19;  Scholten,  Die  alt.  Zeugnisse,  p.  51  f . ;  cf.  Francke,  Zur  Gesch.  Trajans 
u.  8.  w.,  1840,  p.  253  f. ;  Hilgen/dd,  Die  ap.  Vater,  p.  214. 

•  Dressel,  Pair.  Ap.,  p.  208  ff.,  350  ff.,  391  ff. 
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from  Antioch  to  Rome,  but  they  are  all  recognized  to  be 
mere  idle  legends,  of  whose  existence  we  do  not  hear  till 
a  very  late  period.^  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  Ignatian 
literature  is  a  mass  of  falsification  and  fraud. 

We  might  well  spare  our  readers  the  trouble  of 
examining  further  the  contents  of  the  Epistles  of  pseudo- 
Ignatius,  for  it  is  manifest  that  they  cannot  afford  testi- 
mony of  any  value  whatever  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry. 
We  shall,  however,  briefly  point  out  all  the  passages  con- 
tained in  the  seven  Greek  Epistles  which  have  any 
bearing  upon  our  synoptic  Gospels,  in  order  that  their 
exact  position  may  be  more  fully  appreciated  Tischcn- 
dorf  ^  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
c  vi.,  as  a  verbal  quotation  of  Matthew  xvi.  26,  but  he 
neither  gives  the  context  nor  states  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  passage  reads  as  follows :  **  The  pleasures  of  the 
world  shall  profit  me  nothing,  nor  the  kingdoms  of  this 
time  ;  it  is  better  for  me  to  die  for  Jesus  Christ,  than  to 
reign  over  the  ends  of  the  earth.  For  what  shall  a  man 
be  profited  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  but  lose  his 
souL"'  Now  this  quotation  not  only  is  not  found  in  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  Epistle,  but  it  is  also  omitted  from 
the  ancient  Latin  version,  and  is  absent  from  the  passage 
in  the  work  of  Timotheus  of  Alexandria  against  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  from  other  authorities.  It  is 
evidently  a  later  addition,  and  is  recognized  as  such  by 

'  Etvald,  Oesch.  d.  V.  Isr.,  vii.  p.  314  anm.  1 ;  n%lgei\feld^  Dieap.  Y&t6r, 
p.  214  ff. ;  Milman^  Hist,  of  Christianity,  ii.  p.  101  ;  SchoUen^  Die  &lt. 
Zeugnisse,  p.  51 ;  Uhlhorn,  Diis  Yerhaltn,  &c.,  in  Nicdner's  Zeitachr.  f. 
hist.  Theol.,  1851,  p.  252  f. ;  Thiersch,  Die  Eirche  im  ap.  Zeit  p.  320. 

'  Wann  warden  u.  s.  w.,  p.  22. 

'  Ovhtv  fUH  <u<^X^(rfc  TO.  T€fHrra  roO  icdafiov,  ovdc  at  ^(rtktuu  roG  al«Por 
Tovrov,  MaXX6v  ftoi  diro&€u^i¥  c ir  Xpurrov  *Ii;(rouv,  ^  fia<nKfvfw  ruv  nYparaiv  r^r 
y^ff.  **  Tc  yap  ut<f>€\€iTai  (SvOpcowot,  tav  Mp^rjoT)  t6v  koct/aov  SKop,  t^p  dc  ^^V)[^, 
airrov  (TjfjLUt)3j  ;"  C.  yi. 
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most  critics.^  It  was  probably  a  gloss,  which  subse- 
quently was  inserted  in  the  text.  Of  these  facts,  how- 
ever, Tischendorf  does  not  say  a  word.* 

The  next  passage  to  which  he  refers  is  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Smymaeans,  c.  i.,  where  the  writer  says  of  Jesus: 
*'  He  was  baptized  by  John  in  order  that  all  righteousness 
might  be  fulfilled  by  Him.''^ — which  Tischendorf  con- 
siders a  reminiscence  of  Matthew  iii.  1 5,  "  For  thus  it 
becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness."*  The  phrase, 
besides  being  no  quotation,  has  again  all  the  appearance 
of  being  an  addition ;  and  when  in  Ch.  iii.  of  the  same 
Epistle  we  find  a  palpable  quotation  from  an  apocryphal 
Gospel,  which  Jerome  states  to  be  the  "  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews''  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  a 
Gospel  which  we  know  to  have  contained  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  by  John,  it  is  not  possible,  even  if  the  Epistle  were 
genuine,  which  it  is  not,  to  base  any  such  conclusion 
upon  these  words.  There  is  not  only  the  alternative  of 
tradition,  but  the  use  of  the  same  apocryphal  Gospel, 
elsewhere  quoted  in  the  Epistle,  as  the  source  of  the 
reminiscence. 

Tischendorf  does  not  point  out  any  more  supposed 
references  to  our  synoptic  Gospels,  but  we  proceed  to 
notice  all  the  other  passages  which  have  been  indicated 
by  others.  In  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp,  c.  ii.,  the  following 
sentence  occurs :  "  Be  thou  wise  as  a  serpent  in  every- 
thing, and  harmless  as  a  dove."      This  is,  of  course, 

*  Curetofiy  Ancient  Syriac  Version,  &o.,  p.  42  ff. ;  ChcLbe^  SpiciL  Patr., 
ii.  p.  16;  Jacobaon,  Patr.  Ap.,  ii.  p.  402;  Kirchhofer,  Quellensamml.,  p. 
84,  anm.  6;  Anger y  Synope.  Ev.,  p.  119  f.,  Dressety  Patr.  Ap.,  p.  170; 
&c.,  &c. 

*  Canon  Westcott  does  not  refer  to  the  passage  at  aU. 

'  /3r/3airrio-/i€yov  V7r6  *loMyvov,  iva  vXrfptoSg  iraaa  diKouxrvvrj  vn  avnoO,  K.r.X. 

0.  i. 

^  our«ff  yhp  irptnmv  t<n\»  ^fjkip  nkxipwrai  irairav  duuuoavurjp, 

T  2 
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compared  with  Matth.  x.  1 6,  "  Be  ye,  therefore,  wise 
as  serpents  and  innocent  as  doves."  The  Greek  of  both 
reads  as  follows : 


Epistlr. 

Koi  aK€p€uos  wr  ^  ir€purr€pd. 


Matth.  x.  16. 

Koi  OKfpaioi  Off  al  frtpurr^poL 


In  the  Syriac  version,  the  passage  reads :  "  Be  thou  wise 
as  the  serpent  in  everything,  and  harmless  as  to  those 
things  which  are  requisite  as  the  dove."*  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  that  no  source  is  indicated  for  the  reminis- 
cence. Ewald  assigns  this  part  of  our  first  Gospel 
originally  to  the  Spruchsammlung,*  and  even  apart  from 
the  variations  presented  in  the  Epistle  there  is  nothing  to 
waiTant  exclusive  selection  of  our  first  Gospel  as  the 
source  of  the  saying.  The  remaining  passages  we  subjoin 
in  parallel  columns. 


Ep.  to  the  Ephesians  v. 
For  if  the  prayer  of  one  or  two 
has  such  power,  how  much  more 
that  of  the  bishop  and  all  of  the 
Church.* 


Ep.  to  Ephesiaks  vi. 

For  aU  whom  the  Master  of  the 
house  sends  to  be  over  his  own 
household  we  ought  to  receive  as 
we  should  him  that  sent  (W/i^vra) 
him. 

TLavra  yhp  hv  irtfiirti  6  oiicodcnrcSn;^ 
€h  Idiav  oiKovofiiaVt  ovt<o£  drl  fifjMs 
mrrhp  b€\€a'B€U^  »s  airnv  t6v  nffiyltavra. 


Matth.  xvin.  19. 
Again  1  say  unto  you  that  if  two 
of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touch- 
ing an3rthing  that  they  shall  ask  it 
shall  be  done  for  them  by  my 
Father,  v.  20.  For  when  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together,  &c.  Ac 

Matth.  x.  40. 
Ue  that  recoiveth  you  receiyeth 
me,  and  he  that  receiyeth  me  re- 
ceiveth  him  that  sent  (oirooTfiXavra} 
me. 

'O  bfxpiifvoi  vfias  tfif  df;^rrai,  nu  6 
€/i€  dfxofifvot  ^€;(€Tai  TOP  dirouittKavra 
fit. 


'  The  Cod.  Sin.  alone  reads  ur  6  S<f>is  here. 

«  Cf.  Curetoji,  The  Ancient  SjTiac  Version,  &c.,  p.  5,  p.  72. 

*  Die  drei  ersten  Ew. 

*  E(  yap  Ms  Koi  bfvripov  irpoo'fvxq  rotraimiv  tV^t^v  fx'**  wwy /aoXXo^  7  re  tdv 
twuTKomw  Koi  irdoTjs  ttjs  tKxKrfaias ; 
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Ep.  to  TrALLIANS  XI. 

For  theso  are  not  plants  of  the 
Father. 

OvToi  yap  oHk  daiv  <f>vTfia  iraTp6s, 


Ep.  to  Smyrnjeans  vr. 
He    that  receiyeth    it    let  him 


receive  it. 


Matth.  XV.  13. 
Every  plant  which  my  heavenly 
Father  did  not  plant  shall  be  rooted 
up.     Hatra  <f>vT(ia  ^v  ovk  i^vr€v<r€¥  6 
TTOT^p  fiov  6  ovpdvtoi  €Kpi{^<a6ria€Tai. 

Matth.  xix.  12. 
He  that  is  able  to  receive  it  let 
him  receive  it. 


None  of  these  passages  are  quotations,  and  they  generally 
present  such  marked  linguistic  variations  from  the  parallel 
passages  in  our  first  Gospel,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  specially  referring  them  to  it.  The  last  words 
cited  are  introduced  without  any  appropriate  context. 
In  no  case  are  the  expressions  indicated  as  quotations 
from,  or  references  to,  any  particular  source.  They  may 
either  be  traditional,  or  reminiscences  of  some  of  the 
numerous  Gospels  current  in  the  early  Church,  such  as 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  That  the  writer 
made  use  of  one  of  these  cannot  be  doubted.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Smyrnaeans,  c.  iii.,  there  occurs  a  quotation 
from  an  apocryphal  Gospel  to  which  we  have  already,  in 
passing,  referred  :  "  For  I  know  that  also  after  his  resur- 
rection he  was  in  the  flesh,  and  I  believe  he  is  so  now. 
And  when  he  came  to  those  who  were  with  Peter,  he 
said  to  them :  Lay  hold,  handle  me,  and  see  that  I  am 
not  an  incorporeal  spirit,  (Sac/xwcoj/).  And  immediately 
they  touched  him  and  believed,  being  convinced  both  by 
his  flesh  and  spirit." '  Eusebius,  who  quotes  this  passage, 
says  that  he  does  not  know  whence  it  is  taken.*    Origen, 

'  *Eya>  yhp  Koi  perh,  Tr\v  avatrrcurw  cV  (rapicl  avr6y  o2^  ml  irurT«v«w  orro. 
Kai  OT€  irpor  tovs  vtpi  Hirpov  fjKBtVy  Z<^  avrolr*  **  Aafiertf  ^Xat^^carc  fic,  lud 
idrrr,  ori ovk  flpX baifiSviov  aa-^yLcerov*^  Kal €v6vs avrov  rjylravro^ Kai  cirtoT€V(rav, 
Kpa0€VT€s  ry  trapKi  avrov  Koi  rf  itV€VfiaTi. 

'  OVK  oii2^  ifKoBtv  pffrois  fTvyKtxpftfrai.   H.  £.,  iii.  36. 
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however,  quotes  it  from  a  work  well-known  in  the  early 
Church,  called  "  The  Doctrine  of  Peter,"  (AcSa;^  Ilerpov)  ;* 
and  Jerome  found  it  in  the  "  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,**  in  use  among  the  Nazarenes,*  which  he  trans- 
lated, as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  It  was,  no  doubt,  in 
both  of  those  works.  As  the  narrative,  Luke  xxiv.  39  f, 
was  neglected,  and  an  apocryplial  Gospel  used  here,  the 
inevitable  inference  is  clear  and  very  suggestive.  As  it 
is  certain  that  this  quotation  was  taken  from  a  source 
different  from  our  Gospels,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  other  passages  which  we  have  cited  are  reminiscences 
of  the  same  work.  An  apocr}'phal  writing  is  also  quoted 
as  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philadelphians, 
c.  vii.,  "  But  the  Spirit  proclaimed,  saying  these  words  : 
Do  ye  nothing  without  the  bishop,*'  &c.,'  and  the  passage 
on  the  three  mysteries  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Epbesians, 
c.  xix.,  is  evidently  tinother  quotation  from  an  uucanonieal 
source.* 

We  must,  however,  again  point  out  that,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  short  passage  in  the  Epistle  to 
Polycarp,  c.  ii.,  which  is  not  a  quotation,  differs  from  the 
reading  in  Matthew,  and  may  well  be  from  any  other 
source,  none  of  these  supposed  reminiscences  of  our 
synoptic  Gospels  are  found  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the 
three  epistles.  The  evidential  value  of  the  seven  Greek 
epistles  is  clearly  stated  by  an  English  historian  and 
divine  :  "  My  conclusion  is,  that  I  should  be  unwilling 
to  claim  historical  authority  for  any  passage  not  con- 

'  De  Princip.  Praef.,  §  8. 

•  De  vir.  ill.,  16 ;  cf.  Comm.  in  Is.  lib.  xviii.  pwef. 

•  T6  dt  Uy€VfjLa  (Krfpva-atv,  Xr/ttv  radf     "  X»pU  rov  ttruncotrov  ijofi^v  woccrrw 

•  Cf.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Yolkes  Isr.,  vii  p.  318,  anm.  1. 
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tained  in  Dr.  Curetons  Syriac  reprint."*  We  must, 
however,  go  much  further,  and  assert  that  none  of  the 
Epistles  have  any  value  as  evidence  for  an  earlier  period 
than  the  end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  if  indeed  they  possess  any  value  at  all.  The 
whole  of  the  literature  ascribed  to  Ignatius  is,  in  fact, 
such  a  tissue  of  fraud  and  imposture,  and  the  successive 
versions  exhibit  such  undeniable  marks  of  the  grossest 
interpolation,  that  even  if  any  small  original  element 
exist  referrible  to  Ignatius,  it  is  impossible  to  define  it, 
or  to  distinguish  with  the  slightest  degree  of  accuracy 
between  what  is  authentic  and  what  is  spurious.  The 
Epistles  do  not,  however,  in  any  case  afford  evidence, 
even  of  the  existence  of  our  synoptic  Gospels. 


2. 

We  have  hitherto  deferred  all  consideration  of  the 
so-called  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  from  the 
fact  that,  instead  of  proving  the  existence  of  the  Epistles 
of  Ignatius,  with  which  it  is  intimately  associated,  it  is 
itself  discredited  in  proportion  as  they  are  shown  to  be 
inauthentic.  We  have  just  seen  that  the  martyr-journey 
of  Ignatius  to  Rome  is,  for  cogent  reasons,  declared  to 
be  wholly  fabulous,  and  the  epistles  purporting  to  be 
written  during  that  journey  must  be  held  to  be  spurious. 
The  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  however,  not  only  refers  to  the 
martyr-journey,  (c.  ix.)  but  to  the  Ignatian  Epistles 
which  are  inauthentic,  (c.  xiii.),  and  the  manifest 
inference  is  that  it  also  is  spurious. 

Polycarp,  who  is  said  by  Irenaeus  ^  to  have  been  in  his 

*  Mtlman^  Hist,  of  Christianity,  iii.  p.  257,  note  (b). 
2  Adv.  li»r,,  iii  3,  S  4 ;  cfl  Eusebtua,  H,  K  v.  20. 
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youth  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John,  became  Bishop  of 
Smyrna,  was  deputed  to  Rome  c.  a.d.  160,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Churches  of  Asia,  for  the  discussion 
respecting  the  day  on  which  the  Christian  Passover 
should  be  celebrated,*  and  ended  his  life  by  martyrdom, 
A.D.  167.  Some  critics  who  affirm  the  authenticity  of 
the  Epistle  attributed  to  him,  but  who  certainly  do  not 
justify  their  conclusion  by  any  arguments  nor  attempt 
to  refute  adveree  reasons,  date  the  Epistle  before  a.d. 
120.*  But  the  preponderance  of  opinion  amongst  those 
who  have  most  profoundly  examined  the  matter,  whether 
declaring  the  Epistle  spurious  or  authentic,  assigns  it  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  centmT,  in  so  far  as  anv 
genuine  part  of  it  is  concerned.*  Doubts  of  its  authen- 
ticity, and  of  the  integrity  of  the  text,  were  very  early 
expressed,*  and  the  close  sonitiny  to  which  later  and 
more  competent  criticism  has  subjected  it,  has  led  very 
many  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Epistle  is  either  largely 
interpolated,*    or  altogether  spurious.*       The   principal 

'  Irtnnus^  Adv.  hser.,  iii.  3,  §  4;  Eustbt'ttSy  IL  E.,  iv.,  14. 

*  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  V.  ler.,  vii.  p.  310 ;  Tischendarf,  Wann  warden, 
u.  8.  w.,  p.  23  ;  Bleek,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  234  ;  Lardner,  Works,  ii  p.  89  ;  Anger, 
Synops.  £t.,  p.  xxiii. 

*  A.D.  167,  Hilgehffld,  Die  ap.  Vater,  p.  274  ;  A.D.  160—165,  VMmar, 
Per  Urnpning,  r.46 ;  Dundson,  Introd.  N.  T.,  ii.  p.  512 ;  Scftolien,  Die  alt 
Zeugiiisse,  p.  43  ;  Schweghr,  Das  nachap.  Zoitalter,  ii.  p.  154;  a.d.  140— 
1G8,  RiUchl,  Eiitst  altk.  Kirche,  p.  6(H  if. ;  after  A.D.  167,  Zdler,  Die 
Apostelgoscb.,  p.  52 ;  middle  of  2ud  century,  Buusei^,  Ignatius  u.  s.  Zeit., 
p.  107  ff. ;  Eichhom,  Einl.  N.T.,  i.p.  151. 

*  Magdeburg  CeiUur,,  cent,  ii.,  cap.  10;  DaU(etiSy  De  Scriptis,  &c.,  lib. 
ii.,  c.  32,  p.  428  ff.  ;  Iloahr,  Bibl.  d.  Kirchen  Vater,  p.  93  ff. ;  Sender,  Zu 
Baumgartcn*s  Unters.  Theol.  Stroitigk. ,  ii.  p.  36  f. ;  Mosheim,  De  Bebus 
Christ.,  p.  161  ;   VUmann,  D.  zwcite  Br.  Petri,  p.  3,  anm. 

*  Butiseiiy  Ignat.  v.  Ant.,  p.  107  ff. ;  Bitschly  Entst  altk.  Kircbe,  p. 
604  ff. ;  SchoUcn,  Die  alt.  Zcuguisse,  p.  40  f. ;  To/A-mar,  Der  Ursprung,  p. 
42  ff. ;  Donaldson,  Uist.  Chr.  Lit.  and  Doctr.,  i.  p.  184. 

*  Uilgenfeld,  Die  ap.  Yater,  p.  271  ff. ;  Schwegler,  D.  nacbap.  Zeit,  iL 
p.  154  ff.;  Zeiler,  Die  Apostelgescb.,  p.  52,  anm.  1 ;  Tbc^l.  Jabrb.,  1845. p. 
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argument  in  favour  of  its  authenticity  is  the  fact  that  the 
Epistle  is  mentioned  by  Irenseus,^  who,  in  his  youth  was 
acquainted  with  Polycarp.  But  the  testimony  of  Irenseus 
is  not,  on  that  account,  entitled  to  much  weight,  inas- 
much as  his  intercourse  with  Polycarp  was  evidently  con- 
fined to  a  short  period  of  his  extreme  youth,^  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  any  subsequent  communi- 
cation with  him.  This  certainly  does  not  entitle  Irenaeus 
to  speak  more  authoritatively  of  an  epistle  ascribed  to 
Polycarp,  than  any  one  else  of  his  day.'  In  the  Epistle 
itself,  there  are  many  anachronisms.  In  ch.  ix.  the 
"  blessed  Ignatius  "  is  referred  to  as  already  a  consider- 
able time  dead,  and  he  is  held  up  with  Zosimus  and 
Kufus,  and  also  with  Paul  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
as  examples  of  patience  :  men  who  have  not  run  in  vain, 
but  are  with  the  Lord  ;  but  in  ch.  xiii.,  he  is  spoken  of 
as  living,  and  information  is  requested  regarding  him, 
"  and  those  who  are  with  him.''*  Moreover,  although 
thus  spoken  of  as  alive,  the  writer  already  knows  of  his 
Epistles,  and  refers,  in  the  plural,  to  those  written  by 
him  "to  us,  and  all  the  rest,  which  we  have  by  us."* 
The  reference  here,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  only  to 
the  Epistles  to  the  Smymseans,  and  to  Polycarp  him- 
self, but  to  other  spurious  epistles  which  are  not 
included  in  the  Syriac  version.  Dallaeus*  pointed  out 
long  ago,  that   ch.   xiii.   abruptly   interrupts   the   con- 

686  f.,  1847,  p.  144  ;  Eichhom,  Einl.  N.  T.,  L  p.  151 ;  cf.  Lucke,  Com- 
uient.  Br.  Johann,  p.  3 ;  Taylery  The  Fourth  Gospel,  1867,  p.  bb, 

*  Adv.  hser.  iii.,  3,  §  4. 

'  *Ev  rg  9rf>a>i77  4/uav  ^Xutta.  ic.r.X.  Ady.  hser.,  iii.  3,  §  4,  Eu^dnua^  H.  E., 
iv.  14  cf.  V.  20. 

'  Cf.  ZdlerjDiQ  Apostelgeschichte,  p.  52,  an.,  1. 

^  £t  de  ipso  Ignatio,  et  de  his  qui  cum  eo  sunt,  quod  certius  agnoye- 
litis,  significate. 

^  Tar  firurrdkhs  *lyvaTiov  rhs  jrtfji(f)B€ia'as  ^fiiv  vw  atrov,  luii  SKkm  Saof 
€ixofi€v  trap  4/i(Vf  ic.r.X.  '  De  Scriptis,  &c.,  427  fll 
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elusion  of  the  Epistle,  and  most  critics,  including  those 
who  assert  the  authenticity  of  the  rest  of  the  Epistle, 
reject  it  at  least,  although  many  of  these  likewise 
repudiate  ch.  ix.  as  interpolated.*  Many  of  these, 
however,  consider  that  the  letter  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  later  date,  which,  according  to  internal  evi- 
dence, must  be  assigned  to  the  Epistle.  The  writer 
vehemently  denounces,*  as  already  widely  spread,  the 
Gnostic  heresy  and  other  forms  of  false  doctrine  which  did 
not  exist  until  the  time  of  Marcion,  to  whom  and  to  whose 
followers  he  refers  in  unmistakeable  terms.  An  expres- 
sion is  used  in  ch.  vii.  in  speaking  of  these  heretics, 
which  Polycarp  is  reported  by  Irenaeus  to  have  actually 
applied  to  Marcion  in  person,  during  his  stay  in  Rome 
about  A.D.  160.  He  is  said  to  have  called  Marcion  the 
"first-born  of  Satan,"  {irpayroTOKo^  rov  XaTava),^  and 
the  same  term  is  employed  in  this  Epistle  with  regard 
to  every  one  who  holds  such  false  doctrines.  The 
development  of  these  heresies,  therefore,  implies  a  date 
for  the  composition  of  the  Epistle,  at  earliest,  after  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  a  dat^  which  is  further 
confirmed  by  other  circumstances.*    The  writer  evidently 

*  Bunsen,  Ignatius  v.  Ant.  u.  s.  Zcit.,  p.  108  ff. ;  DaUceus,  De  Scriptis, 
&c.,  p.  427  ff. ;  Donaldsftriy  Hist.  Chr.  Lit.  and  Doctr.,  i.  p.  184;  Bitschl, 
Entst.  altk.  Kirche,  p.  606  ff. ;  ScJwlten,  Die  alt.  Zeugnisse,  p.  41 ;  Hilgen- 
fcldf  Die  ap.  Vater,  p.  207  ff. ;  Schweyltr,  Das.  nachap.  Zeit.,  ii.  p.  154  f. ; 

Voikmarf  Der  Ursprung,  p.  44  ff. 
2  Cf.  Ch.  vi.,  vii. 

*  Adv.  hcer.,  iii.  3,  §  4  ;  EusehiuSy  H.  E.,  iv.  14. 

*  Schwcgler,  Das  nachap.  Zeit.,  ii.  p.  155  f. ;  Hilye.nfeldy  Die  ap.  Vater,  p. 
272  f. ;  Volkmavy  Der  Ureprung,  p.  44  ff. ;  Scholten,  Die  alt.  Zeugnisse,  p. 
41  ff.  Schwegler  and  Ililgeufeld  consider  the  insertion  of  this  phrase, 
actually  used  in  Rome  against  Marcion,  as  proof  of  the  inauthenticity  of 
the  Epistle.  They  argue  that  the  well-known  saying  was  inserted  to  give 
an  a])])cai*ance  of  reality  to  the  forgoiy.  In  any  case  it  shows  that  the 
Epistle  cannot  have  been  written  earlier  than  the  second  l^fllf  of  the 
second  century. 
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assumes  a  position  in  the  Church,  to  which  Polycarp 
could  only  have  attained  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and 
of  which  we  first  have  evidence  about  a.d.  160,  when  he 
was  deputed  to  Rome  for  the  Paschal  discussion,  and, 
throughout,  the  Epistle  depicts  the  developed  eccle- 
siastical organization  of  that  period.^  Hilgenfeld  has 
pointed  out  another  indication  of  the  same  date,  in  the 
injunction  "Pray  for  the  kings,"  (Orate  pro  regibus) 
which,  in  1  Peter  ii.  17,  is  "Honour  the  king,"  {rov 
fiaa-iXea  rt/xarc)  which  accords  with  the  period  after 
Antoninus  Pius  had  elevated  Marcus  Aurelius  to  joint 
sovereignty,  (a.d.  147),  or  better  still,  with  that  in  which 
Marcus  Aurelius  appointed  Lucius  Verus  his  colleague, 
A.D.  161.  Either  date  is  within  that  period  of  the  life  of 
Polycarp,  when  other  circumstances  alone  render  the 
composition  of  the  epistle  possible.  Upon  no  internal 
ground  can  any  part  of  this  Epistle  be  pronounced 
genuine ;  there  are  potent  reasons  for  considering  it 
spurious,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  value  what- 
ever supporting  its  authenticity.  In  any  case  it  could 
only  be  connected  with  the  very  latest  years  of  Poly- 
carp's  life. 

We  shaU  now  examine  all  the  passages  in  this  epistle 
which  are  pointed  out  as  indicating  any  acquaintance 
with  our  synoptic  Gospels.*  The  first  occurs  in  ch.  ii., 
and  we  subjoin  it  in  contrast  with  the  nearest  parallel 
passages  of  the  Gospels,  but  although  we  break  it  up  into 
paragraphs,  it  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the 
quotation  is  continuous  in  the  Epistle. 


'  SchweghTy  Das  nachap.  2jeit.,  ii.  p.  158;  Hxlgenfeldy  Die  ap.  "VUter, 
p.  273 ;  SchoUen,  Die  alt.  Zengniflse,  p.  42. 

*  Tiichendor/f  Wann  wurden  u.  s.  w.,  p.  23  f. ;  Wutcott  On  the  Canon, 
p.  48,  note. 
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Epistle,  c.  ii. 
Eemembering    what    the    Lord 
8aid,  teaching : 
Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged ; 


forgiTe  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  to 
you; 

be  pitiful  that  ye  may  be  pitied ; 

with  what  measure  ye  mete  it 
shall  be  measured  to  you  again; 
and  that  blessed  are  the  poor 
and  those  that  ai*e  persecuted  for 
righteousness  sake,  for  theii-s  is 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

Epistle,  o.  ii. 

Mvrifiopfvoyrts  d€  2>v  ctircv  6  tcvptos 

Mrf  jcpiKfTC,  tva  fiff  KpiBrjfrt' 
d<f}UT€f  Koi  d<t>fBri(rfT(u  vfilv 


Acclrc,  iMi  fktrfBiJTf 

€v  ^  tJ^fptj^  fierptlrtt  dtrrifirrpfjBriaf' 

T€U  VfllV 

Koi  art  fjL€Ucdpioi  oi  irrtoxoi  icai  oi 
^iwKOfifVoi  cWkcv  buccuo(rvyrjs,  art  avTS>v 
ivrXv  ri  fiaaiXfia  rov  &€ov. 


Matthew. 

vu.  1. 

Judge  not  that  ye  not  judged. 

yi.  14.  For  if  ye  forgive  men  their 
tres|)aases  your  heavenly  Father 
will  also  forgive  you  :  (cf.  Luke  vi. 
37.  .  .  .  pardon  and  ye  shall  be 
pardoned.) 

V.  7.  Blessed  are  the  pitiful,  for 
they  shall  obtain  pity. 

>'ii.  2.  With  what  measure  ye 
mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you. 

V.  3.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit.  .  .  .  V.  10.  Blessed  are  they 
that  are  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

Matthew. 

VU.  1. 

vi.  14.  *Kavyap  ai^^rr  rotr  dySpianHt 
«.  T.  X.  (cf.  Luke  vi.  37,  'AiroXvcrc 
jcat  djroKvOriafa-Bt,) 

V.  7.  Mnjcopioc  oi  cXci^fioycff,  ore  avroi 
iXirfBriaoyrai. 

vii.  2.  cV  ^  f'fTpfj^  fierp€iT€  furp^ 
$f)<rerai  vfiip. 

V.  3.  MoKoptot  ol  irrmxpi  r^  irvcv- 
futri — 10  fioK.  oi  ht^uayiUvoi  cvcjcrv 
ducatoavvrjSt  on  avru>v  faruf  ^  /SdcriXrui 
Toi>v  ovfHumv, 


It  will  l)e  remembered  that  an  almost  similar  direct 
quotation  of  words  of  Jesus  occurs  in  the  so-called 
Epistle  of  element  to  the  Corinthians,  c.  xiii.,  which  we 
have  already  examined.^  There,  the  passiige  is  introduced 
by  the  same  words,  and  in  the  midst  of  brief  phrases 
which  have  parallels  in  our  Gospel  there  occui-s  in  both 
Epistles  the  same  expression,  "  Be  pitiful  that  ye  may  be 
pitied,"  which  is  not  found  in  any  of  our  Gospels.     In 

»  p.  223  t 
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order  to  find  any  parallels  for  the  quotation,  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  a  combination  of  texts,  we  have  to  add 
together  portions  of  the  following  verses  in  the  following 
order:  Matthew  vii.  1,  vi.  14,  (although,  with  complete 
linguistic  variations,  the  sense  of  Luke  vi.  37  is  much 
closer,)  V.  7,  vii.  2,  v.  3,  v.  10.  Such  fragmentary  com- 
pilation is  in  itself  scarcely  conceivable  in  an  epistle  of 
this  kind,  but  when  in  the  midst  we  find  a  passage 
foreign  to  our  Gospels,  but  which  occurs  in  another  work 
in  connection  with  so  similar  a  quotation,  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  whole  is  derived  from  tradition  or 
from  a  Gospel  difierent  from  ours.^  In  no  case  is  such  a 
passage  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any 
one  of  our  Gospels. 

Another  passage  which  is  pointed  out  occurs  in  ch.  vii., 
"  beseeching  in  our  prayers  the  all-seeing  God  not  to  lead 
us  into  temptation,  as  the  Lord  said :  The  spirit  indeed 
is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak."^  This  is  compared  with 
the  phrase  in  "the  Lord's  Prayer"  (Matthew  vi.  13),  or 
the  passage  (xxvi.  41),  "  Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter 
not  into  temptation  :  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak."^  The  second  Gospel,  however,  equally 
has  the  phrase  (xiv.  38),  and  shows  how  absurd  it  is  to 
limit  any  of  these  historical  sayings  to  any  single  Gospel. 
The  next  passage  is  of  a  similar  nature  (c.  vi.) :  "  If, 
therefore,  we  pray  the  Lord  that  he  may  forgive  us  we 
ought  also  ourselves  to  forgive."*     The  thought  but  not 

*  Zeller,  Die  Apostclgesch.,  p.  52 ;  CredneVy  Boitrage,  i.  p.  27,  an.  1 ; 
Eeuss,  Gesch.  h.  Schr.  N.  T.,  p.  162 ;  Eichhom,  Einl.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  151  f. ; 
cf.  Kirchho/er,  Quellensamul. ,  p.  85,  an.  2. 

'  dfrjataiv  alTovfitvoi  t6v  nayrendniifv  Qthvy  firj  ua-fvryKtiv  ^fias  fis  nttpao'' 
fii^y,  Ka6i>£  tinfv  6  KVpios'     t6  fUPirvtvfia  irpoBvfiov,  rf  d€  <rap(  d<r6€v^s.     0.  vii. 

'  yprjyop€iT€  koi  wpo<r€v;(f (T^c,  it^a  firi  fitriXOrfT^  tis  irtipaa-fwt^'  t6  ftcv  irvfVfia 
irpoBvfioVf  ^  dc  <rap(  da&€inis.     Matt.  xxyi.  41. 

*  Ei  olv  fi€6fit&a  rov  Kvpiov^  Ufa  fifiiv  d<^g  offt^tkoiitv  luu  rip^tls  dffiUvai.     C.  yi. 
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the  language  of  this  passage  corresponds  with  Matthew 
vi.  12 — 14,  but  equally  so  with  Luke  xL  4.     Now  we 
must  repeat   that  all   such  sayings  of  Jesus  were  the 
common  property  of  the  early  Christians — were  no  doubt 
orally  current  amongst  them,  and  still  more  certainly 
were  recorded  by  many  of  the  numerous  (xospels  then  in 
circulation,  as  they  are  by  several  of  our  own.     In  no 
case  is  there  any  written  source  indicated  from  which 
these  passages  are  derived ;  they  are  simply  quoted  as 
words  of  Jesus,  and  being  all  connected  either  with  the 
"Sermon  on  the  Mount"  or  the  "Lord's  Prayer,"  the 
two  portions  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  which  were  most 
popular,  widely  known,  and  characteristic,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  familiar  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  early  Church,  and  must  have  formed  a  part  of  most 
or  all  of  the  many  collections  of  the  words  of  the  Master. 
To  limit  them  to  our  actual  Gospels,  which  alone  survive, 
would  be  absurd,  and  any  reference  to  them,  without 
specification  of  the  source,  cannot  afford  any  evidence 
whatever  of  the  existence  of  our  Synoptics.     We  shall 
fully  demonstrate  this  in  considering  the  origin  and  com- 
position of  our  present  Gospels,  but  we  may  here  briefly 
illustrate  the  point  from  the  Synoptics  themselves.     As- 
suming the  parable  of  the  Sower  to  be  a  genuine  example 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  as   there  is   every  reason  to 
believe,  it  may  with  certainty  be  assert<3d  that  it  must 
have  been  included  in  many  of  the  records  circulating 
among  early  Christians,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
prologue  to  the  third  Gospel.     It  would  be  absurd  to 
affirm  that  no  part  of  that  parable  could  be  referred  to 
by  an  early  writer  without  that  reference  being  an  in- 
dication  of   acquaintance   with    our    synoptic   Gospels. 
The  parable  is  reported  in  closely  similar  words  in  each 
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of  those  three  Gospels,*  and  it  may  have  been,  and  pro- 
bably was,  recorded  similarly  in  a  dozen  more.  Confining 
ourselves,  however,  for  a  moment  to  the  three  Synoptics : 
what  could  a  general  allusion  to  the  parable  of  the  Sower 
prove  regarding  their  existence  and  use,  no  mention  of  a 
particular  source  being  made  ?  Would  it  prove  that  all 
the  three  were  extant,  and  that  the  writer  knew  them 
all,  for  each  of  them  containing  the  parable  would 
possess  an  equal  claim  to  the  reference  ?  Could  it  with 
any  reason  be  affirmed  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
Matthew  and  not  with  Mark  ?  or  with  Mark  and  not 
with  Matthew  and  Luke  ?  or  with  the  third  Gospel  and 
not  with  either  of  the  other  two  ?  The  case  is  the  very 
same  if  we  extend  the  illustration,  and  along  with  the 
Synoptics  include  the  numerous  other  records  of  the  early 
Church.  The  anonymous  quotation  of  historical  expres- 
sions of  Jesus  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  one  special 
document  among  many  to  which  we  may^  choose  to  trace 
it.  This  is  more  especially  to  be  insisted  on  from  the 
fact,  that  hitherto  we  have  not  met  with  any  mention 
of  any  one  of  our  Gospels,  and  have  no  right  even  to 
assume  their  existence  from  any  evidence  which  has  been 
furnished. 

'  Mat.  xiii.  3—23 ;  Mark  iv.  2 — 20 ;  Lnke  viii.  4—15. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

JUSTIN   MARTYR. 

We  sliall  now  consider  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
works  of  Justin  Martyr,  regarding  the  existence  of  our 
synoptic  Gospels  at  the  middle  of  the  second  c>entury, 
and  we  may  remark,  in  anticipation,  that  whatever  diffe- 
rences of  opinion  may  finally  exist  regarding  the  solution 
of  the  problem  which  we  have  to  examine,  at  least  it  is 
clear  that  the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  establish  the  date,  authenticity,  and  character 
of  Gospels  profcssing  to  communicate  such  momentous 
and  astounding  doctrines.  The  determination  of  the 
source  from  which  Justin  derived  his  facts  of  Christian 
history  has  for  a  century  attracted  more  attention,  and 
excited  more  controversy,  than  almost  any  otlier  similar 
question  in  connection  witli  patristic  literature,  and  upon 
none  have  more  divergent  opiniojis  been  expressed. 

Justin,  who  suffered  martyrdom  about  a.d.  166 — 167,* 
under  Mai-cus  Aurelius,  prolxibly  at  the  instigation  of 
the  cynical  philosopher,  Crescens,  was  bom  in  the  Greek- 

'  Angfr^  Synops.  Evan.,  p.  xxvi. ;  Baur^  Vorlos.  Ohr.  I>ogmengosch.  L 
i.  p.  253  :  Bleeky  Eiul.  N.  T.,  p.  228 ;  Crrdner,  Boitrnj^e,  i.  p.  100  ;  Donafd- 
Bon,  Hist.  Chr.  Lit.  and  Doctr.,  ii.  p.  73 ;  Kusehiun,  H.  E.,  iv.  16,  Chron. 
Posch.  A.D.  165;  Eichhorn  (c.  A.D.  163),  Einl.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  84  ;  Ouericke, 
irbuch  K.  a,  p.  150,  p.  377 ;  Milmnn,  Hist,  of  (^ristiaiiity,  ii.  p.  134  f. ; 
Reus$,  Gesch.  h.  Schr.  N.  T.,  p.  289 ;  Svholiim,  Dio  iilt.  Zeugniase,  p.  20; 
Ti&cJiendarf,  Wann  wurden  u.  s.  w.,  p.  25 ;  />c  Wetie  (c.  163),  Einl.  N.  T., 
1860,  p.  104. 
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Roman  colony  Flavia  Neapolis,^  established  during  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  near  the  ancient  Sichem  in  Samaria. 
By  descent  he  was  a  Greek,  and  during  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life  a  heathen,  but  after  long  and  disappointed 
study  of  Greek  philosophy,  he  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity^  strongly  tinged  with  Judaism.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us 
bearing  Justin's  name,  many  of  which  are  undoubtedly 
spurious,  for  the  two  Apologies  and  the  Dialogue  with 
Trjrpho,  with  which  we  have  almost  exclusively  to  do, 
are  generally  admitted  to  be  genuine.  It  is  true  that 
there  has  been  a  singular  controversy  regarding  the 
precise  relation  to  each  other  of  the  two  Apologies  now 
extant,  the  following  contradictory  views  having  been 
maintained  :  that  they  are  the  two  Apologies  mentioned 
by  Eusebius,  and  in  their  original  order ;  that  they  are 
Justin's  two  Apologies,  but  that  Eusebius  was  wrong  in 
affirming  that  the  second  was  addressed  to  Marcus 
Aurelius ;  that  our  second  Apology  was  the  preface  or 
appendix  to  the  first,  and  that  the  original  second  is 
lost.  The  shorter  Apology  contains  nothing  of  interest 
connected  with  our  inquiry. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  date  of  the 
two  Apologies,  and  much  difference  of  opinion  still 
exists  on  the  point.  Many  critics  assign  the  larger  to 
about  A.D.  138 — 140,  and  the  shorter  to  a.d.  160 — 161.' 

'  Apol.  i.  1.  «  Dial.  c.  Tryph.,  ii.  ff. 

*  Anger,  Synops.  Ev.,  p.  xxvi. ;  Bunten,  Bibelwerk,  viii.  p.  653; 
DonaldMn^  Hist.  Chr.  Lit.  and  Dootr.,  ii.  p.  85;  Dditzsch,  Neue  XJnters. 
Entst.  Kan.  Ew.,  1853,  p.  30;  Ewald,  Gesch.  V.  Isr.,  vii.  p.  513; 
OtieHcke,  H'bnch  K.  G.,  p.  151 ;  Lechler,  Daa  ap.  u.  nachap.  Zeit.,  p.  505 ; 
Niednevy  Gesch.  d.  chr.  Kirche,  p.  206;  Neander,  K.  G.,  ii  p.  1147; 
Beusa,  Hist,  da  Canon,  p.  53;  BiUcM,  Das  Ev.  Marcion's,  1846,  p.  146; 
Semiachf  Die  apost.  Denkw.  des  Mart.  Justinos,  1848,  p.  3  f. ;  Tholuck, 
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A  passage,  however,  occurs  in  the  longer  Apology,  which 
indicates  that  it  must  have  been  written  about  a  century 
and  a  half  after  the  commencement  of  the  Chiistiaa  era^ 
or,  according  to  accurate  reckoning,  about  A.i>.  147. 
Justin  speaks,  in  one  part  of  it,  of  perverted  deductions 
being  drawn  from  his  teaching  "  that  Christ  was  bom  150 
years  ago  under  Cyrenius."^  Those  who  contend  for  the 
earlier  dat«  have  no  stronger  argument  against  this 
statement  than  the  unsupported  assertion,  that  in  this 
passage  Justin  merely  speaks  "  in  round  numbers,"  but 
many  important  circumstances  confirm  the  date  which 
Justin  thus  gives  us.  In  the  superscription  of  the 
Apology,  Antoninus  is  called  "  Pius,"  a  title  which  was 
first  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  year  139.  Moreover, 
Justin  directly  refers  to  Marcion,  as  a  man  "  now  living 
and  teaching  his  disciples  ....  and  who  has  by  the  aid 
of  demons  caused  many  of  all  nations  to  utter  blasphe- 
mies, &c."^  Now  the  fact  has  been  established  that 
Marcion  did  not  come  to  Rome,  where  Justin  himself 
was,  until  a.d.  139 — 142,'  when  his  prominent  public 
career  commenced,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  words  of 

GlanbwUrdigkret  d.  eyang.  Oesch.,  1838,  p.  272;    Titchendorf,  Wann 
wurden  u.  s.  w.,  p.  26 ;  OttOy  De  Just.  Mart.  Sor.  et  doctr. 

'  *Im  dc  firi  riv€s  dkoyumumn^rft  tit  oirorpoir^y  r»v  dtdiiayfUvcMt  v^*  9/M*r 
ffiiroMTi,  7rp6  €T&p  inarhv  ntmriKovra  yrywyinj<r$ai  r&r  Xpurr^  Xryrcy  ^fuig  m 
Kvprjviovt  jc.r.X.     Apol.  i.  46. 

*  MapicUava  dc  nva  noyrtx^v,  ts  ml  vOv  tfn  tori  iMtrK»p  rovs  irrt^oficvmw,  . . » 
hs  tcarii  irav  yivos  avBpimiov  hia  rrjt  rw  daift6v»p  avKkrpjrftiSf  iroXXovr  irfirou|Kr 
Pkaartftrifiias  Xfytiv,  x.r.X.     ApoL  i.  26. 

•  Anger f  Synops.  Ev.,  p.  xxiv.  f. ;  Baur,  Gesch.  chr.  K.,  i.  p.  196; 
Bleek,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  126;  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  yiii.  p.  662;  Credt^, 
Beitrage,  i.  p.  40  f. ;  Hilgen/eld,  Der  Eanon,  p.  21  f. ;  L%p$i%u,  Zeitschr. 
wiss.  ThcoL,  1867,  p.  75  ff. ;  Keim,  Josu  v.  Nazara,  i.  p.  138,  anm.  2; 
Beusa,  Gescli.  N.  T.,  p.  244 ;  SchoUen,  Die  alt.  Zeugnisse,  p.  73 ;  SdUeter- 
macher^  Sammlt.  Werke,  1840,  xi.  p.  107 ;  Ti^clundorf^  Wann  woiden 
u.  8.  w.,  p.  57;  Volkmar,  TheoL  Jahrb.,  1850,  p.  120,  1855,  p.  270  £ 
WestcoU,  On  the  Canon,  p.  273. 
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Ju3tin  indicate  a  period  when  his  doctrines  had  already 
become  widely  dijQFused.  For  these  and  many  other 
strong  reasons,  which  need  not  here  be  detailed,  the 
majority  of  competent  critics  agree  in  more  correctly 
assigning  the  first  Apology  to  about  a,d.  147.*  The 
Dialogue  with  Trypho,  as  internal  evidence  shows,^  was 
written  after  the  longer  Apology,  and  it  is  therefore 
generally  dated  some  time  within  the  first  decade  of  the 
second  half  of  the  second  century.' 

In  these  writings  Justin  quotes  very  copiously  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  he  also  very  frequently  refers  to 
facts  of  Christian  history  and  to  sayings  of  Jesus.  Of 
these  references,  for  instance,  some  fifty  occur  in  the 
first  Apology,  and  upwards  of  seventy  in  the  Dialogue 
with  Trypho,  a  goodly  number,  it  will  be  admitted,  by 
means  of  which  to  identify  the  source  fi'om  which  he 
quotes.  Justin  himself  fi'equently  and  distinctly  says 
that  his  information  and  quotations  are  derived  from 
the  "Memoirs  of  the  Apostles"  (diro/xm^/xoi/cv/xaTa  rSiv 
airooTokicav)^  but  except  upon  one  occasion,  which  we 
shall  hereafter  consider,  when  he  indicates  Peter,  he 
never  mentions  an  author's  name.     Upon  examination  it 

>  Baur,  Tories,  chr.  Dogmengesch.  I.,  i.  p.  254,  of.  151,  anm.  2  ; 
BdhringeTy  Kirohengesoh.  in  Biographien  2,  anfl.  I.,  i.  p.  117;  Oredner, 
Beitrage,  L  p.  104;  Davidson,  Introd.  N.  T.,  iL  p.  374;  EilgenfeJd,  Der 
Eanon,  p.  24;  Zeitechr.  wiss.  Theol.,  1865,  p.  336;  Lipsius,  Gnosticis- 
mtis,  p.  32  f . ;  Znr  QueUenkr.  dee  Epiphanius,  p.  59  f. ;  Biggmhach,  Die 
Ziengnisse  f.  d.  Eyang.  Johan.,  p.  18  f.  ;  Scholten,  Die  alt  Zeugmaae, 
p.  21  f.,  p.  160,  anm.  2  ;  SchwegUry  Das  nachap.  2jeitalter,  i.  p.  216  ff.,  cf. 
p.  342  f.,  p.  359 ;  Foflbikir,  Der  Ursprung,  p.  89  f.,  p.  162,  Theol.  Jahrb., 
1855,  p.  270  ff.  '  Dial.  c.  Tr.,  cxx. 

'  ^tfflMfi,  Bibelwerk,  viii.  p.  553  ;  Crtdn&r,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  104  ;  Davids 
mm,  Introd.  N.  T.,  iL  p.  374  ;  Queriche,  H'buch  K.  G.,  p.  151  ;  IlUgm' 
/eld,  Der  Kanon,  p.  24  ;  Keim,  Jesu  y.  Nazara,  i.  p.  138,  anm.  2  ;  Lechler, 
Das  ap.  u.  nachap.  Zeit.,  p.  452,  p.  490  f. ;  SeMten,  Die  alt.  Zengnisse, 
p.  23 ;  Das  Eyang.  Johannes,  p.  9,  11 ;  Vdkmar,  Der  Uispmng,  p.  93  f.> 
p.  108  f.,  and  p.  163;  TheoL  Jahrb.,  1865,  p.  468. 

^  ^ 
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is  found  that,  with  only  one  or  two  brief  exceptions,  the 
numerous  quotations  from  these  Memoirs  differ  more  or 
less  widely  from  parallel  passages  in  our  synoptic 
Grospels,  and  in  many  cases  differ  in  the  same  respects 
as  similar  quotations  found  in  other  writings  of  the 
second  century,  the  writers  of  which  are  known  to  have 
made  use  of  uncanonical  Gospels,  and  further  that  these 
passages  are  quoted  several  times,  at  intervals,  by  Justin 
with  the  same  variations.  Moreover,  sayings  of  Jesus 
are  quoted  from  these  Memoirs  which  are  not  found  in 
our  Gospels  at  all,  and  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
circumstances  of  Christian  history  derived  from  the 
same  source,  not  only  are  not  found  in  our  Gospels,  but 
are  in  contradiction  with  them. 

These  peculiarities  have,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
created  much  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles/'  In  the  earlier  days  of 
New  Testament  criticism  more  especially,  with  an  indis- 
criminating  zeal  not  extinct  even  in  our  day,  many  of 
course  at  once  identified  the  Memoirs  with  our  Gospels 
exclusively,  and  the  variations  were  explained  by  conve- 
niently elastic  theories  of  free  quotation  from  memory, 
imperfect  and  varying  MSS.,  combination,  condensation 
and  transposition  of  passages,  and  so  on.*  Others  endea- 
voured to  explain  away  difficulties  by  the  supposition 
that  they  were  a  simple  harmony  of  our  Gospels,^  or  a 

>  Donaldsoriy  Hist.  Chr.  Lit.  and  Doctr.,  ii.  p.  330  f. ;  Semisch,  Die 
Apost.  Denkwiirdigk.  des  Mart.  JustinuB,  1848,  p.  96  ff.,  p.  389  ff.  ; 
LangCy  Auaf.  Gesch.  d.  Dogmen.,  1796,  i.  p.  132,  p.  184  ;  Michaelis,  Binl. 
N.  B.,  1788,  i.  p.  32  f. ;  Tregelles,  Canon  Murat.,  1867,  p.  70  ff.  ;  WestcoU, 
On  the  Canon,  p.  93—146  ;  Hug,  Einl.  N.  T.,  1821.  ii.  p.  94  ff.  ;  Winer, 
Justinum  Mart,  evang.  Canon  usum  fuisse  ostcnditur,  1819  ;  Scholz,  Nov. 
Tost.  GraDce,  i.,  prolog,  p.  v. 

'  Faulus,  Ob  das  Ey.  Just,  das  Ev.  nach.  d.  Hebraem  sci.  Exog.  Kr. 
AbhandL,  1784,  p.  1—35  ;  TheoL  exeg.  Conservator.,  1822,  p.  52 — ^72. 
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harmony  of  the  Gospels,  with  passages  added  from  some 
apochryphal  work.^  A  much  greater  number  of  critics, 
however,  adopt  the  conclusion  that,  along  with  our 
Gospels,  Justin  made  use  of  one  or  more  apocryphal 
Gospels,  and  more  especially  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  or  according  to  Peter.^  Others  assert  that 
he  made  use  of  a  special  unknown  Gospel,  or  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  or  according  to  Peter, 
with  a  subsidiary  use  of  a  version  of  one  or  two  of  our 
Gospels  to  which,  however,  he  did  not  attach  much 
importance,  preferring  the  apocryphal   work ;  *    whilst 


'  OratZy  Krit.  TJnters.  lib.  Justin's  ap.  Denkw.,  1814. 

«  Bleeky  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  229  ff.,  314  f.,  637 ;  Beitrage  Zur  Ev.  Krit., 

1846,  p.  220  ff.  ;  Bunsen,  Bibelwork,  viii.  p.  553  ff ;  Bindemann,  Theol. 
Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1842,  p.  355  ff.  ;  Davidson,  Introd.  N.  T.,  ii.  p.  19  f.,  p.  Ill, 
p.  374  f. ;  Dodwell,  Dissert,  in  Irenseum,  1689,  p.  70  f. ;  J)ditz8ch,  N. 
Unters.  iib.  Entst.  d.  Kan.  Eyangolien,  1853,  i.  p.  25  ff.  ;  Ewald,  Jahrb. 
bibl.  Wiss.,  1853-54,  p.  60  ff.,  Goscb.  d.  V.  Isr.  yii.,  p.  512  ;  Eckermann, 
Tbeol.  Beitrage,  1796,  v.  2,  p.  168  f.,  p.  214. 

Orabe,  Spicil.  Patr.,i.  p.  16,  p.  19  ;  Ouericke,  Gesammtgescb.  N.  T., 
1854,  p.  222  ff.,  p.  570  f.  ;  Hdtzmann,  Die  synopt.  Eyv.,  1863,  p.  372,  p. 
402  ;  Keim,  Jesu  y.  Nazara,  pp.  30,  51,  85,  &c. ;  K^dliriy  Der  Ursprung 
synopt.  Evt.,  p.  372  f. ;  Kirchhofer,  Quellensamml.  p.  34,  p.  89  ff.,  p.  103f. ; 
Meyer,  Kr.-ex.  H'bucb  Ev.  Mattb.,  5  aufl.  p.  20  ;  Mj/MteVy  Tbeolog. 
Scbriften,  1825,  p.  Iff.;  Neudecker,  Einl.  N.  T.,  1840,  p.  52  ff.  ;  Oh- 
haiuen,  Die  Ecblbeit.  d.  vier  kan.  EvT.,  1823,  pp.  279 — 406;  Scholteny 
Die  alt.  Zeugnisse,  p.  21  f . ;  Das  alt.  Eyang.,  1869,  p.  248 ;  Schoit, 
Isagoge  Hist.  Crit.  in  lib.  N.  Feed.,  1830,  p.  18  ff.  ;  Tischendorf,  Wann 
wurden  u.  s.  w.,  p.  27  f.,  p.  76  ff.  ;  Ritschly  Tbeol.  Jabrb.,  1851,  p.  482  ff.  ; 
Das  Evang.  Marcion's,  1846,  p.  130—151  ;  De  Wette,  Einl.  N.  T.,  6  aufl., 
p.  Ill  ff. ;  Wilcke,  Tradition  u.  Mytbe,  1837,  p.  30  f.  ;    Hug,  Einl.  N.  T., 

1847,  i.  p.  132. 

•  Volkmar,  Der  Ursprung,  p.  91  f. ;  Die  Eyangelien,  p.  631,  p.  634  f. ; 
Hilgenfeld,  Die  Ew.  Justin's  u.  s.  w.,  1850,  p.  252—304,  p.  263  ff.,  p.  284  ; 
Die  Evangelien,  1864,  p.  58,  cf.  p.  239  f.,  p.  346  ;  Der  Kanon,  p.  24  f.  ; 
J.  O.  C,  Schmidt,  Hist.  crit.  Einl.  N.  T.,  1804,  p.  218  ;  Starr,  Ueb. 
Zweck.  d.  Evang.  Gescb.  u.  Br.  Joban.,  1786,  p.  363 — 375  ;  MUnscher, 
H'bucb  cbr.  Dogmengescb.,  1804,  i.  p.  218 — 221 ;  Baur,  Kr.  Unters.  u. 
d.  kan.  Ew.,  1847,  p.  572  ff.  ;  Gescb.  cbr.  Kircbe,  1863,  i.  p.  140 ; 
Zeller,  Die  Apostelgescb.,  p.  26—51 ;  Beuss,  Gescb.  b.  Scbr.  N.  T. 
p.  192  f. ;  cf.  Hist,  du  Canon,  p.  54  ff. 
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others  have  concluded  that  Justin  did  not  make  use  of 
our  Gospels  at  all^  and  that  his  quotations  are  either 
j&x)m  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  or  according 
to  Peter,  or  j&x)m  some  other  special  apocryphal  €h)8pel 
now  no  longer  extant.* 

Evidence  permitting  of  such  wide  diversity  of  results 
to  serious  and  laborious  investigation  of  the  identity  of 
Justin's  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,  cannot  be  of  much 
value  towards  establishing  our  Gospels,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  specific  mention  of  our  Sjmoptics  any 
very  elaborate  examination  of  the  Memoirs  might  be 
considered  unnecessary,  more  especially  as  it  is  admitted 
almost  universally  by  competent  critics,  that  Justin  did 
not  himself  consider  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  in- 
spired, or  of  any  dogmatic  authority,  and  had  no  idea 
of  attributing  canonical  rank  to  them.*  In  pursuance  of 
the   system  which  we  desire    invariably  to   adopt  of 

^  Corrodi,  Yersach  Beleucht.  d.  jud.  u.  ohr.  Bibel  Kanons,  1792,  u. 
p.  153  S. ;  Credner,  Beitriige,  i.  p.  268 ff.,  Geech.  N.  T.  Kanons,  p.  7  ff.,  p.  17, 
p.  22  ;  BerthoUU,  Einl.  A.  n.  N.  T.,  1813,  iii.  p.  1213;  EicMwmy  £inL 
N.  T.,  i.  p.  20,  p.  84—116 ;  Oieseier,  Hist,  krit  Yersuch  u.  d.  Entst 
Bchr.  Eyy.,  1818,  p.  132,  p.  182  f. ;  Mayerhoff,  Einl.  petr.  Schr.,  p.  2i2  ff., 
p.  302  f. ;  M.  NicdoB,  Etudes  sur  les  Evang.  apocr.,  1866,  p.  50  ff.,  Etades 
crit.  sur  la  Bible :  N.  T.,  1864,  p.  314  ff. ;  HoienmiiUer,  Hist,  inteiprot 
libr.  sacr.,  1795,  i.  p.  154  ff. ;  SchtotgleVy  Das  nachap.  Zeitalter,  i.  p.  205 
ff. ;  Strothf  Fragm.  d.  EvaDg.  n.  d.  Hebraem  aus  Just.  Mart,  im  Bepert.  L 
bibl.  u.  morgenl.  Litt.,  1771,  i.  p.  1 — 59  ;  Wegtcheidery  Yersuch  Einl.  in 
d.  Ey.  d.  Johannes,  1806,  p.  113  f.  ;  of.  Ritichl,  Das  Ey.  Maicion's,  1946, 
p.  130—151. 

»  Bltehy  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  635  ff.  ;  Bun»en,  Bibelwerk,  yiii.  p.  540  ;  Ortdmer, 
Beitrage,  i.  p.  106  ff.,  Gesch.  N.  T.  Kanon,  p.  21  ;  DonaldsoKy  Hist.  Chr. 
Lit.  and  Doctr.,  ii.  p.  332  ;  Ewaldy  Gesch.  d.  Y.  Isr.,  yii.  p.  512  ;  HUgm- 
/tidy  Die  Eyy.  Justin's,  p.  304,  Der  EAnon,  p.  26  ;  Nicolas,  Etudes  Crit. 
sur  la  Bible :  N.  T.,  p.  299  ff.,  p.  314  ff.  ;  Scherery  Bey.  de  ThMogie,  1855, 
z.  p.  207,  215—217  :  Scholteny  Die  &lt  Zeugnisse,  p.  22  f.,  38  and  62,  Das 
Evang.  n.  Johan.  ubers.  Lang,  p.  11 ;  Schweglery  Das  nachi^).  Zeitalter* 
i.  p.  230  f.  ;  Weissy  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1864,  p.  147  ;  WedeoU,  On  tfa* 
Oanon,  p.  149  ;  VoUcmary  Der  Ursprung,  p.  92  ;  Beu$$y  Hist,  du  Gmuxi, 
p.  51  f.,  Gesoh.  h.  Schr.  N.  T.,  p.  289. 
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enabling  every  reader  to  fonn  his  own  opinion,  we  shall 
as  briefly  as  possible  state  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
famish  materials  for  a  full  comprehension  of  the  subject 
Justin  himself,  as  we  have  already  stated,  frequently 
and  distinctly  states  that  his  information  regarding 
Christian  history  and  his  quotations  are  derived  from 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  (anoiivTuiovev/jLara  rtav 
aTTooToXov),  to  adopt  the  usual  translation,  although  the 
word  might  more  correctly  be  rendered  **  Kecollections," 
or  "  Memorabilia/*  It  has  frequently  been  surmised 
that  this  name  was  suggested  by  the  diro/xvc/xovcv/xaTa 
2ai/cparov$  of  Xenophon,  but,  as  Credner  has  pointed 
out,  the  similarity  is  purely  accidental,  and  to  constitute 
a  parallel  the  title  should  have  been  "  Memoirs  of 
Jesus,*'  *  The  word  arrofiirqiJLOveviiara  is  here  evidently 
used  merely  in  the  sense  of  records  written  from  memory, 
and  it  is  so  employed  by  Papias  in  the  passage  preserved 
by  Eusebius  regarding  Mark,  who,  although  he  had  not 
himself  followed  the  Lord,  yet  recorded  his  words  from 
what  he  heard  from  Peter,  and  who,  having  done  so 
without  order,  is  still  defended  for  "  thus  writing  some 
things  as  he  remembered  them"  {ovt(o<;  ma  ypdij/a^ 
is  direiurrjiioveva-a/).  ^  In  the  same  way  Irenseus  refers 
to  the  "Memoirs  of  a  certain  apostolic  Presbyter'* 
{aTro/jivrjiJLoveviiaTa  dTTooroXt/coS  rtvos  7rpco")8vrcpov)'  whose 
name  he  does  not  mention ;  and  Origen  stiU  more  closely 
approximates  to  Justin's  use  of  the  word  when,  expressing 
his  theory  regarding  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  says 
that  the  thoughts  are  the  Apostle's,  but  the  phraseology 
and  the  composition  are  of  one  recording  what  the 
Apostle  said  {a.TrofiirqfLovevo'airro^  Tti^os  rd  aTrooroXtKa), 

1  Credner,  BextrSige,  i.  p.  105.  '  Eueebius,  H.  £.,  iii.  39. 

*  Euebius,  EL  E.,  T.  8. 
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and  as  of  one  writing  at  leisure  the  dictation  of  his 
master.^  Justin  himself  speaks  of  the  authors  of  the 
Memoirs  as  oi  anofivrjfioi^eva-avTe^f^  and  the  expression 
was  then  and  afterwards  constantly  in  use  amongst 
ecclesiastical  and  other  writers.^ 

This  title,  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,"  however,  al- 
though most  appropriate  to  mere  recollections  of  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  evidently  could  not  be  applied 
to  works  ranking  as  canonical  Gospels,  but  in  fact 
excludes  such  an  idea ;  and  the  whole  of  Justin's  views 
regarding  Holy  Scripture,  prove  that  he  saw  in  the 
Memoirs  merely  records  from  memory  to  assist  memory.* 
He  does  not  call  them  ypaxf>aly  but  adheres  always  to 
the  familiar  name  of  aTrofivjifiovevfiXLTOy  and  whilst  his 
constant  appeals  to  a  written  source  show  very  clearly 
his  abandonment  of  oral  tradition,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  name  of  his  records  which  can  identify  them  with 
our  Gospels. 

Justin  designates  the  source  of  his  quotations  ten 
times,  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,"  *  and  five  times  he 
calls  it  simply  the  "Memoirs."*  He  says,  upon  one 
occasion,  that  these  Memoirs  were  composed  "by  his 
Apostles  and  their  followers,"  ^  but  except  in  one  place, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  which  we  shall 

'  EusebiuB,  H.  E.,  vi.  25.  »  ApoL,  i.  34. 

'  Credner,  Beitnigo,  i.  p.  105  f.,  Gesch.  N.  T.  Eanon,  p.  12  ;  Reu$$,  Hist. 
du  Canon,  p.  53  f.  ;  Weitcott,  On  the  Canon,  p.  95,  note  1.  The  Clementine 
Becognitions  (ii.  1),  make  the  Apostle  Peter  say :  In  oonsuetadine  haboi 
Terba  domine  mei,  quae  ab  ipso  audieram  reyocare  ad  memoiiam. 

*  CredneTf  Oesch.  N.  T.  Kanon,  p.  12  f. ;  Beitrage,  i.  p.  106  f.  ;  Schto«^ert 
Das  nachap.  Zeitalter,  i.  p.  226  f. 

»  Apol.  i.  66,  67,  cf.  i.  33 ;  Dial.  c.  Tr.,  88,  100,  101,  102,  103,;i04/and 
twice  in  106. 

•  Dial.  103,  105,  thrice  107. 

'  '£p  yap  ToU  awofiyrffju)V€Vfia(ri  S.  <f>fifii  vir^  rap  dfrooToXoiv  avrov  foot 
fKiivois  ftapaKokovBriaavrmv  trvvrrraxBoi^  ic.rA.     Dial.  103. 
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hereafter  fully  examine,  he  never  mentions  the  author's 
name,  nor  does  he  ever  give  any  more  precise  information 
regarding  their  composition.  It  has  been  argued  that,  in 
sajdng  that  these  Memoirs  were  recorded  by  the  Apostles 
and  their  followers,  Justin  intentionally  and  literally 
described  the  four  canonic^  Gospels,  the  first  and  fourth 
of  which  are  ascribed  to  Apostles,  and  the  other  two  to 
Mark  and  Luke,  the  followers  of  Apostles ;  ^  but  such  an 
inference  is  equally  absurd  and  unfounded.  The  lan- 
guage itself  forbids  this  explanation,  for  Justin  does  not 
speak  indefinitely  of  Memoirs  of  Apostles  and  their 
followers,  but  of  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,  invariably 
using  the  article,  which  refers  the  Memoirs  to  the 
collective  body  of  the  Apostles.'  Moreover,  the  in- 
correctness of  such  an  inference  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
that  circumstances  are  stated  by  Justin  as  derived  from 
these  Memoirs,  which  do  not  exist  in  our  Gospels  at  all, 
and  which,  indeed,  are  contradictory  to  them.  Vast 
numbers  of  spurious  writings,  moreover,  bearing  the 
names  of  Apostles  and  their  followers,  and  claiming  more 
or  less  direct  apostolic  authority,  were  in  circulation  in 
the  early  Church :  Gospels  according  to  Peter,^  to 
Thomas,*     to    James,*     to    Judas,^    according    to    the 


*  Semisch,  Die  ap.  Denkwiirdigk.  d.  Mart.  Just.,  p.  80  f. 

«  Hilgen/dd,  Die  Ew.  Justin's,  p.  12  f. ;  cf.  Ewaldy  Jahrb.  bibl.  Wiss., 
1853—54,  p.  59  f.  ;  Bleek,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  637,  anin. 

■  Eusebius,  H.  E.,  iii.  3,  25,  vi.  12  ;  Hieron,,  De  Vir.  111.,  1 ;  Origen,  in 
Matth.  X.  17. 

*  EuHbiuSf  H.  E.,  iii.  25  ;  Origen^  Horn.  i.  in  Lucam  ;  IrenanM,  Ady. 
Hssr.,  i.  20  ;  cf.  Tiachendorf,  Evang.  Apoor.,  1853,  proleg.,  p.  xxxyiii.  ff. ; 
Wann  wurden  u.  s.  w.,  p.  89  f. ;  Hieron,,  Prsef.  in  Matth. 

*  Tiichendorf,  Eyang.  Apocr.,  proleg.  p.  xii.  ff. ;  EpiphanitUy  Hser., 
Ixxix.,  §  5,  &c. 

'  Irenanu,  Ady.  Hsbt.,  i.  31,  §  1 ;  Epiphanius,  Hsbf.,  xxxyiii.  §  1 ; 
Theodoret,  Fab.  Hadr.,  i.  15. 
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Apostles,  or  according  to  the  Twelve,*  to  Barnabas,'  to 
Matthias,'  to  Nicodemus,^  &c.,  and  ecclesiajstical  writers 
bear  abundant  testimony  to  the  early  and  rapid  growth 
of  apocryphal  literature.*  The  very  names  of  most  of 
such  apocryphal  Gospels  are  lost,  whilst  of  others  we 
possess  considerable  information;  but  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  the  fisu^t,  that  there  existed  many  works 
bearing  names  which  render  the  attempt  to  interpret  the 
title  of  Justin's  Gospel  as  a  description  of  the  four  in  our 
canon  a  mere  absurdity.  The  words  of  Justin  evidently 
imply  simply  that  the  source  of  his  quotations  is  the 
collective  recollections  of  the  Apostles,  and  those  who 
followed  them,  regarding  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesoa 

The  title  "Memoirs  of  the  Apostles"  by  no  means 
indicates  a  plurality  of  Gospels.^  A  single  passage  has 
been  pointed  out,  in  which  the  Memoirs  are  said  to  have 
been  called  cvayycXxa  in  the  plural :  "  For  the  Apostles 
in  the  Memoirs  composed  by  them,  which  are  called 

*  Origen,  Horn.  i.  inLucam ;  Hteron.,  Frsef.  in  Matth.,  Ady.  Pelagiaiio^ 
iii.  1  ;  Fctbricitu,  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  339  f. 

'  Decret.  Gtelasii,  yi.  §  10  ;  Credner,  Zur  G^eeoh.  d.  EAnons,  p.  215. 

*  Origen,  Horn.  L  in  Laoam  ;  Eusebius,  H.  E.,  iii.  25,  Decret.  GeLuu, 
Ti.  8 ;  Credner,  Zur  G^esch.  d.  Kanons,  p.  215 ;  Hieron,,  Pnef.  in  Matth. 

«  If  this  be  not  its  most  ancient  title,  the  Gk>spel  is  in  the  Prologue 
directly  ascribed  to  Nioodemns.  The  superscription  which  this  apocryphal 
Qospel  bears  in  the  form  now  extant,  virofivfificcra  rov  Kvplov  iJ/A«y  'Iiioov 
Xpurrov,  recalls  the  title  of  Justin's  Memoirs.  T%9chendorf,  Eyang.  Apocr., 
p.  203  f.,  cL  Prolog,  p.  liy.  ff. ;  FahriciuSt  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.,  L  p.  213  tL  ; 
ThtlOy  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.,  p.  orviii.— cxlii.,  p.  487  ff. 

*  Luke  i.  1 ;  IrencBtu,  Ady.  Hser.,  L  20,  §  1 ;  Origen,  Horn.  i.  in  Locam. 
EiiHbius,  H.  E.,  iii.  3,  25,  iy.  22,  yi.  12  ;  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T. ; 
FhiU),  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T. ;  Tischendcr/,  Eyang.  Apocr. ;  cf,  Milman^  Hist 
of  Christianity,  iii.  p.  358  f.,  Decret.  Oelasii,  yi. ;  Credner,  Zur  Q^aoli.  d. 
Ean.,  p.  215  f.,  Gesch.  d.  N.  T.  Eanon,  p.  241  f.,  279  f.,  290  f.,  Beitrag«, 
i.  p.  107—268  ff. ;  Schwegler,  Das  nachap.  Zeitalter,  i.  p.  52  ff.,  77  f., 
199  ff.,  294  f.  ;  2>c  WetU,  Lehrb.  Einl.  N.  T.,  1860,  §  63  ff.,  J§  73—74  ; 
£eu9$,  Gesch.  h.  Schr.  N.  T.,  §§  245—280  ;  Oieeeler,  Entst.  sohr.  £yy., 
1818,  p.  8  ff.        '  Cf.  Schwegkr,  Das  nachap.  Zeitalter,  L  p.  233,  anin.  8. 
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Gospels/'*  Ac.  The  last  expression  &  KaXeirat  cvay- 
yAtcx,  as  many  scholars  have  declared,  is  a  manifest 
interpolation.  It  is,  in  all  probability,  a  gloss  on  the 
margin  of  some  old  MS.  which  some  copyist  afterwards 
inserted  in  the  text.^  If  Justin  really  stated  that  the 
Memoirs  were  called  Gfospels,  it  seems  incomprehensible 
that  he  should  never  call  them  so  himself  In  no  other 
place  in  his  writings  does  he  apply  the  plural  to  them, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  Trypho  referring  to  the 
"  so-called  Gospel,''  which  he  states  that  he  has  carefully 
read,*  and  which,  of  course,  can  only  be  Justin's 
"  Memoirs ; "  and  again,  in  another  part  of  the  same 
dialogue,  Justin  quotes  passages  which  are  written 
"in  the  Gospel"*  {a/  r^  cvayy^kup  y^ypairrai).  The 
term  "Gospel"  is  nowhere  else  used  by  Justin  in 
reference  to  a  written  record.*  In  no  case,  however, 
considering  the  numerous  Gospels  then  in  circulation, 
and  the  fact  that  many  of  these,  different  from  the 
canonical  Gospels,  are  known  to  have  been  exclusively 
used  by  distinguished  contemporaries  of  Justin,  and  by 
various  communities  of  Christians  in  that  day,  could 
such  an  expression  be  taken  as  a  special  indication  of  the 
canonical  Gospels.* 

'  Ol  ykp  ain(<rroXoi  iv  xxhs  ytpofUpons  \nr  avr&v  oKoiunnia^iuunVf  h  xoXf  mu 
cvayycXia.     K.rA.     Apol.  i.  66. 

'  An  ingtanoe  of  saoh  a  gloes  getting  into  the  text  oooors  in  Dial.  107, 
where  in  a  reference  to  Jonah's  prophecy  that  Nineyeh  should  i>eriBh  in 
three  days,  according  to  the  yeraion  of  the  Ixx.  which  Justin  always 
quotes,  there  is  a  former  marginal  gloss  **  in  other  yersions  forty,"  incor- 
porated parentheticaUy  with  the  text. 

'  ra  cV  rf  Xryo/ici^  cuoyycXiy  frapayycXftora    K.rA.     Dial.  0.  Tr.  10. 

*  DiaL  100. 

*  There  is  one  reference,  in  the  singular  known  to  the  (Gospel,  in  the 
fragment  Dt  Besurr,  10,  which  is  of  doubtftil  authenticity. 

*  Credner  argues  that  had  Justin  intended  such  a  limitation,  he  must 
have  said,  6,  NoXccim  r^  naaapa  cuayytXia,    Gesoh.  d.  N.  T.  Kan,  p.  10. 
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Describing  the  religious  practices  amongst  Christians, 
in  another  place,  Justin  states  that,  at  their  assemblies  on 
Sundays,  "  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  or  the  writings 
of  the  prophets  are  read  as  long  as  time  permits.'** 
This,  however,  by  no  means  identifies  the  Memoirs  with 
the  canonical  Gospels,  for  it  is  well  known  that  many 
writings  which  have  been  excluded  from  the  canon  were 
publicly  read   in  the  Churches,   until  very  long  after 
Justin's    day.'       We   have    already  met   with   several 
instances  of  this.     Eusebius  mentions  that  the  Epistle  of 
the  Roman  Clement  was  publicly  read  in  most  of  the 
Churches  in  his  time,^   and  he  quotes  an   Epistle   of 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  to  Soter,  the   Bishop  of  Rome, 
which  states  that  fact  for  the  purpose  of  "  showing  that 
it  was  the  custom  to  read  it  in  the  Churches,  even  from 
the  earliest  times."*     Dionysius  likewise  mentions  the 
public  reading  of  the  Epistle  of  Soter  to  the  Corinthians. 
Epiphanius  refers  to  the  reading  in  the  Churches  of  the 
Epistle  of  Clement,*  and  it  continued  to  be  so  read  in 
Jerome's    day.^       In    like    manner,    the   "Pastor"   of 
Hennas,^  the  "  Apocalypse  of  Peter,"  ®  and  other  works 
excluded  from  the   canon  were  publicly   read   in   the 
Church  in  early  days.^     It  is  certain  that  Grospek  which 

'  rh  arrofivrifjLOV€Vfurra  r&v  uiroorc^Xoy,  fj  rii  (nr/ypofifiara  tw  wptxfiKfrmw 
ayaywaa-Kmu  fitxp^s  O^^P***     -A-pol.  i.  67. 

•  Cf.  Schwegler,  Daa  nachap.  JSeit.,  i.  p.  228  ;  Volkmar,  Der  Urspnmg, 
p.  91  ;  HilgenfM,  Die  Ew.  Justin's,  p.  19.  »  H.  E.,  iii.  16. 

^  df^Xcoy  MKoBfP  €*£  dpxaiov  ZBovi  tirl  rrjs  cVicXi/criOf  rffp  avayvonruf  avr^ 
froulcrOat,     H.  E.,  iv.  23.  *  Haer.,  xxx.  15. 

•  De  Vir.  lU.,  15.  .  .  .  **  quae  in  nonnuUis  ecclesiis  publico  legitor.*' 
'  Eusebius,  H.  E.,  iii.  3  ;  Hieran,,  De  Vir  111.,  10. 

'  Soeani.,  H.  E.,  vii.  19  ;  Canon  Murator. ;  Tregelles,  p.  56  f.  ;  cf. 
Credner,  Qeech.  N.  T.  Kanon,  p.  167,  164  ;  Mayerhoff,  Einl.  petr.  Schr., 
p.  321  ff. 

•  The  "Pastor"  of  Hennas,  and  the  "Apocalypse  of  Peter,"  are  enu- 
merated amongst  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Stichometiy  of  the 
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did  not  permanently  secure  a  place  in  the  canon,  such  as 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  Peter,  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  and  many 
kindred  Gospels,  which  in  early  times  were  exclusively 
used  by  various  communities,^  must  have  been  read  at 
their  public  assemblies.  The  public  reading  of  Justin's 
Memoirs,  therefore,  does  not  prove  anything,  for  this 
practice  was  by  no  means  limited  to  the  works  now  in 
our  canon,^ 

The  idea  of  attributing  inspiration  to  the  Memoirs, 
or  to  any  other  work  of  the  Apostles,  with  the  single 
exception,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  of  the  Apocalypse  of 
John,  which,  as  prophecy,  entered  within  his  limits,  was 
quite  foreign  to  Justin,  who  recognized  the  Old  Testa- 
ment alone  as  the  inspired  word  of  God.'     Indeed,  as  we 

Codex  Claramontanus  (ed.  Tischendorf,  p.  469  ;  cf.  CredneTf  Gesch.  N.  T. 
Kan.,  p.  175f.),  and  the  latter  is  placed  amongst  the  dvnXeyofKva  in  the 
Stichometry  of  Nicephorus,  together  with  the  Apocalypse  of  John  and 
the  Ghospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  (Credner,  Zur  Gesoh.  d.  Kan., 
p.  117  ff.)  In  the  Can.  Murat.  the  Apoc.  of  Peter  is  received  along  with  that 
of  John,  although  some  object  to  its  being  read  in  the  Church.  (Can. 
Murat.,  TregeUeSy  p.  65  ;  Credner,  Gesch.  N.  T.  £an.,  p.  176f.) ;  Tischendorf 
conjectures  that  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  may  have  been  inserted  between 
the  Ep.  of  Barnabas  and  the  Pastor  of  Hennas,  where  six  pages  are  miss-* 
ing  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus.  (Nov.  Test.  Sinait.,  Lipsise,  1863,  Proleg. 
p.  xxxii.) 

*  Cf.  Irenanu,  Adv.  Haer.,  i.  26,  §  2,  iii.,  11,  §  7  ;  Origen,  Comm.  in 
Ezech.,  xxiv.  7  ;  Eusebiua,  H.  E.,  iii.  25,  27,  vi.  12  ;  Epipfianius,  Hser., 
xxix.  9,  XXX,  3,  13  f. ;  Theodoret,  Hser.  Fab.,  ii.  22  ;  Hieran^  Adv.  Pelag., 
iii.  2,  Comm.  in  Matth.,  xii.  13  ;  De  Wette,  Lehrb.  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  97  f.  ; 
Hilgenfeldy  Die  Ew.  Justin's,  p.  18,  anm.  1  ;  Girder,  Entst.  schrift.  Evv., 
p.  10—26 ;  Schwegler,  Das  nachap.  Zeitalter,  i.  p.  258  ff.,  234  ff. ;  Credner, 
Btitrage,  i.  p.  262  ff.,  <Je8ch.  N.  T.  Kanon,  p.  17  ff.  ;  EiUchly  Das  Evang. 
Marcion*s,  p.  137  ff. 

«  Dial.  0.  Tr.,  81. 

»  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  119  ff.,  125  ff.,  Gesch.  N.  T.  Kanon,  p.  14  ; 
DanaldsoTiy  Hist.  Chr.  Lit.  and  Doctr.,  ii.  p.  332  ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  V. 
Israel,  vii.  p.  512  ;  QieseUry  Entst.  schr.  Ew.,  p.  174  ff.,  182  f.  ;  ReusBy 
Gesch.  h.  Schr.  N.  T.,  p.  289 ;  Volkmar,  Der  Ursprung,  p.  92  ;  Weiw, 
Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1864,  p.  147. 
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have  already  said,  llie  very  name  **  Memoirs "  in  itself 
excludes  the  thought  of  inspiration,^  which  Justin 
attributed  only  to  prophetic  writings ;  and  he  could  not 
in  any  way  regard  as  inspired  the  written  tradition  of 
the  Apostles  and  their  followers,  or  the  mere  record  ol 
words  of  Jesus.  On  the  contrary,  he  held  the  accounts 
of  the  Apostles  to  be  credible  solely  from  their  being 
authenticated  by  the  Old  Testament^  and  he  clearly 
states  that  he  believes  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Memoirs 
because  the  spirit  of  prophecy  had  already  foretold 
them.^  According  to  Justin,  the  Old  Testament  con- 
tained all  that  was  necessary  for  salvation,  and  its 
prophecies  are  the  sole  criterion  of  truth,  the  Memoirs, 
and  even  Christ  himself,  being  merely  its  interpreters.' 
He  says  that  Christ  himself  commanded  us  not  to  put 
faith  in  human  doctrines,  but  in  those  proclaimed  by  the 
holy  prophets,  and  taught  by  himself*  Prophecy  and 
the  words  of  Christ  himself  are  alone  of  dogmatic  value, 
all  else  is  human  teaching.^  Indeed,  from  a  passage 
quoted  with  approval  by  Ireneeus,  Justin,  in  his  last  work 
against  Marcion,  said :  "  I  would  not  have  believed  the 
Lord  himself,  if  he  had  proclaimed  any  other  God  than 
the  Creator ; "  that  is  to  say,  the  God  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.* 

'  Schwegleft  Das  nachap.  Zeitalter,  i.  p.  227  ;   cf.  Credner,  Beitrftge,  L 
p.  106. 
'  ApoL,  i.  33 ;  of.  Dial.  o.  Tr.,  119,  ApoL,  i.  32,  Dial,  c  Tr.,  48,  6S. 

*  Gf.  ApoL,  i.  30,  82,  52,  53,  61,  Dial.  o.  Tr.,  32,  43,  48,  100  ;  Cr^dnet, 
Beitriige,  i.  p.  121  ff.,  Qesoh.  N.  T.  Kanon,  p.  13  f.  ;  DonakUon,  TTi^  of 
Chr.  Lit.  and  Doctr.,  ii.  p.  328 ;  Nicoku,  Etudes  sor  les  By.  Apoor., 
p.  59 ;  Em8$,  Oesch.  h.  Sohr.  N.  T.,  p.  289,  Hist  da  Canon,  p.  54 ;  Siroth, 
Eiohhom's  Bepert.,  p.  35,  anm.  e. 

*  circid^  o{iK  difBpwrfioif  bMyfuuri  leciecXfvcr/ieAi  vw*  avrov  rov  Xpt/oni 
ir^oBtUj  aXXii  toU  ^ui  rSiv  fuuoapUw  wpottnrr&v  KfipvxjBuai  ml  dt*  abnm 
d4daxO€ia€t.    DiaL  c.  Tr.  48.  »  IUu$$,  Hist,  du  Canon,  p.  64. 

*  Kal  Kokms  *lownrivos  iv  rf  irp^  VkapKymn  <rwrayfWTi  4nfirur    "On  aur^  rf 
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That  Justin  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  author 
of  the  Memoirs  would  in  any  case  render  any  argument 
as  to  their  identity  with  our  canonical  Gospels  incon- 
clusive; but  the  total  omission  to  do  so  is  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  circumstance  that  the  names  of 
Old  Testament  writers  constantly  occur  in  his  writings. 
Semisch  counts  197  quotations  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  Justin  refers  to  the  author  by  name,  or  the  book, 
and  only  117  in  which  he  omits  to  do  so,*  and  the  latter 
number  might  be  reduced  by  considering  the  nature  of 
the  passages   cited,  and  the  inutility  of  repeating  the 
referenca     When  it  is  considered,  therefore,  that  not- 
withstanding the   extremely  numerous  quotations,  and 
references  to  facts  of  Christian  history,  all  purporting  to 
be  derived  from  the  "  Memoirs,'*  he  absolutely  never, 
except  in  the  one   instance  referred  to,  mentions  an 
author's  name,  or  specifies  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
source,  the  inference  can  not  only  be  that  he  attached 
small  importance  to  the  Memoirs,  but  also,  that  he  was 
actually  ignorant  of  the  author's  name,  and  that  his 
Gospel  had  no  more  definite  superscription.     Upon  the 
theory  that  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  were  simply  our 
four  canonical  Gospels,  the  singularity  of  the  omission  is 
increased  by  the  diversity  of  contents  and  of  authors, 
and  the  consequently  greater  necessity  and  probability 
that    he    should,   upon    certain    occasions,    distinguish 
between  them.     The  fact  is  that  the  only  writing  of  the 
New  Testament  to  which  Justin  refers  by  name  is,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  the  Apocaljrpse,  which  he 

KvfHif  oM^  hw  mi(rBriVy  ^XXov  Bthv  Kotny/tXkovn  vapii  r6v  ^fuovpyAif,  .... 
Adv.  HsBT.,  iy.  6,  §  2.    EuBebiu$,  H.  E.,  iy.  18. 

^  Semischf  DenkwQrd.  Justin's,  p.  84  ;  c£.  Biigenfeld,  Die  Eyy.  Justin's, 
p.  17  ;  WeOoott,  On  the  Oanon,  p.  105 ;  Eichkam,  £inl.  N.  T.,  i. 
p.  102  f. 
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attributes  to  "  a  certain  man  whose  name  was  John,  one 
of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  who  prophesied  by  a  revelation 
made  to  him/'  &c.  *  The  manner  in  which  John  is  here 
mentioned,  after  the  Memoirs  had  been  so  constantly 
indefinitely  referred  to,  clearly  shows  that  Justin  did  not 
possess  any  Gospel  also  attributed  to  John.  That  he 
does  name  John,  however,  as  author  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  so  frequently  refers  to  Old  Testament  writers  by 
name,  yet  never  identifies  the  author  of  the  Memoirs,  is 
quite  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  that  they  were  the 
canonical  Gospels.  * 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  and  this  is  a  point  of  very 
great  importance  upon  which  critics  of  otherwise  widely 
diverging  views  are  agreed,  that  Justin  quotes  from  a 
written  source,  and  that  oral  tradition  is  excluded  from 
his  system.'  He  not  only  does  not,  like  Papias,  attach 
value  to  tradition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  affirms  that  in 
the  Memoirs  is  recorded  "  everything  tliat  concerns  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.''  *  He  constantly  refers  to  them 
directly,  as  the  source  of  his  information  regarding  the 
history  of  Jesus,  and  distinctly  states  that  he  has  derived 
his  quotations  from  them.  There  is  no  reasonable  ground 
whatever  for  affirming  that  Justin  supplemented  or 
modified  the  contents  of  the  Memoirs  by  oral  tradition. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  remembered,  in  considering  the 
nature  of  these   Memoirs,  that   the  facts  of  Christian 

^  Koi  fiTiibrj  Koi  nap*  rffilp  avrfp  riSf  ^  Svofia  'loxxviT/r,  cir  rov  awotrrSkmp  tov 
XpKTToVf  €V  mroieaXv^ci  ytvofitvu  avr^  k.tX.     Dial.  C.  Tr.  81. 

*  Schwegler^  Das  nachap.  Zeitalter,  i.  p.  233,  anm.  3. 

»  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  129  ff.,  220,  Gesch.  N.  T.  Kanon,  p.  14  f.  ; 
Ewald,  Jahrb.  bibl.  WisB.,  1853-54,  p.  60  ;  Ililgen/dd,  Die  Eyv.  Jostin's, 
p.  29  f.,  Der  Kanon,  p.  25  ;  Beuss,  Gesch.  N.  T.,  p.  193,  Hist,  du  Canon, 
p.  55  ;   Westcotty  On  the  Canon,  p.  95. 

*  ol  oTrofivrjfjLOPfva-avTfs  nayra  ra  irtpi  rov  Iwrfjpos  fffimv  *lfffnv  Xpurnv 
cdidafiy.     Apol.  i.  33. 
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history  and  the  sayings  of  Jesus  are  derived  from  a 
determinate  written  source,  and  are  quoted  as  Justin 
found  them  there.  ^  Those  who  attempt  to  explain  the 
divergences  of  Justin's  quotations  from  the  canonical 
Gospels,  which  they  still  maintain  to  have  been  his 
Memoirs,  on  the  plea  of  oral  tradition,  defend  the 
identity  at  the  expense  of  the  authority  of  the  Gospels. 
For  nothing  could  more  forcibly  show  Justin's  disregard 
and  disrespect  for  the  Gospels,  than  proof  that,  possessing 
them,  he  not  only  never  names  their  authors,  but  con- 
siders himself  at  liberty  continually  to  contradict,  modify, 
and  revise  tlieir  statements. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  when  we  examine  the 
contents  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,  through  Justin  s 
numerous  quotations,  we  find  that  many  parts  of  the 
Gospel  narratives  are  apparently  quite  unknown,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  facts  of  evangelical 
history,  which  are  foreign  to  the  canonical  Gospels,  and 
others  which  are  contradictory  of  Gospel  statements. 
Justin's  quotations,  almost  without  exception,  vary  more 
or  less  from  the  parallels  in  the  canonical  text,  and  often 
these  variations  are  consistently  repeated  by  himself,  and 
are  found  in  other  works  about  his  time.  Moreover, 
Justin  quotes  expressions  of  Jesus,  which  are  not  found 
in  our  Gospels  at  all.  The  omissions,  though  often  very 
singular  supposing  the  canonical  Gospels  before  him,  and 
almost  inexplicable  when  it  is  considered  how  important 
they  would  often  have  been  to  his  argument,  need  not, 
as  merely  negative  evidence,  be  dwelt  on  here,  but  we 
shall  briefly  illustrate  the  other  peculiarities  of  Justin's 
quotations. 

'J'he  only  genealogy  of  Jesus  which  is  recognized  by 

*  Crediicr,  Beitiii^c,  i.  p.  130, 

VOL.  I.  X 
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Justin  is  traced  through  the  Virgin  Mary.  She  it  is  who 
is  descended  from  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  from 
the  house  of  David,  and  Joseph  is  completely  set  aside.' 
Jesus  "  was  bom  of  a  virgin  of  the  lineage  of  Abraham 
and  tribe  of  Judah  and  of  David,  Christ  the  Son  of 
God."*  "Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  has  been  bom 
without  sin  of  a  virgin  sprung  from  the  lineage  of 
Abraham.''^  "  For  he  was  conceived  by  a  virgin  of  the 
seed  of  Jacob,  who  was  the  father  of  Judah,  who,  as  we 
have  shown,  was  the  father  of  the  Jews ;  and  Jesse  was 
his  forefather  according  to  the  oracle,  and  he  (Jesus)  was 
the  son  of  Jacob  and  Judah  according  to  successive 
descent"*  The  genealogy  of  Jesus  in  the  canonical 
Gospels,  on  the  contrary,  is  traced  solely  through  Joseph, 
who  alone  is  stated  to  be  of  the  lineage  of  David.*  The 
genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  though  differing  in 
several  important  points,  at  least  agree  in  excluding 
Mary.  That  of  the  third  Gospel  commences  with  Joseph, 
and  that  of  the  first  ends  with  him  :  "  And  Jacob  begat 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom  was  bom  Jesus, 
who  is  called  Christ ''•  The  angel  who  warns  Joseph 
not  to  put  away  his  wife,  addresses  him  as  "  Joseph,  thou 
son  of  David,"  ^  and  the  angel  Gabriel,  who,  according  to 
the  third  Gospel,  announces  to  Mary  the  supernatural 


»  Dial.  c.  Tr.  23,  43  twice,  45  thrice,  100  twice,  101,  120,  Apol.  i.  32  ; 
cf.  Matth.  i.  1—16 ;  Luke  iii.  23—28. 

'  tU  r6y  di^  TTJs  anh  rov  ycvovs  rov  Afipaafjiy  mi  {pvkSjt  'lovda,  ml  Aafiii 
HapBivov  ytwjifilvTa  v\ov  rov  Gcov  \purr6p,     DiaL  c.  Tr.  43. 

•  Dial.  c.  Tr.,  23. 

^  £uh  yitp  irapBivov  r^r  airh  rov  airtpfuuxrt  *I(UMi>^,  rov  y^wofUwov  warfAs  *'lov^ 
rov  btdrjkmfuvov  'lovdata>y  irorpor,  dia  fivpdfifas  Bcov  mrtKVf^Btf  #eai  *Ic<nral 
npoiraratp  fiiv  Kara  r6  \6ytov  yryrvi/rai*  rov  dc  Iajctf/3  Koi  rov  *Iovda  mrk 
yivovi  dia^xh^  vU>s  vrrrjpxfv.     Apol.  i.  32. 

»  Matth.  i.  1—16 ;  cf.  Luke  iii.  23—28. 

•  Matth.  i.  16 ;  cf.  Luke  iii.  23.  7  Matth.  i.  20. 
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conception,  is  sent  "  to  a  virgin  espoused  to  a  man  whose 
name  was  Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David.*' ^  So  per- 
sistent, however,  is  Justin  in  ignoring  this  Davidic 
descent  through  Joseph,  that  not  only  does  he  at  least 
eleven  times  trace  it  through  Mary,  but  his  Gospel 
materially  diflfers  from  the  canonical,  where  the  descent 
of  Joseph  from  David  is  mentioned  by  the  latter.  In 
the  third  Gospel  Joseph  goes  to  Judaea  **  unto  the  city  of 
David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem,  because  he  was  of  the 
house  and  lineage  of  David/'  ^  Justin,  however,  simply 
states  that  he  went  "  to  Bethlehem  ...  for  his  descent 
was  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  inhabited  that 
region."*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Justin  not  only 
did  not  derive  his  genealogies  from  the  canonical  Gospels, 
but  that  on  the  contrary  the  Memoirs,  from  which  he  did 
learn  the  Davidic  descent  through  Mary  only,  differed 
persistently  and  materially  from  them.* 

Many  traces  still  exist  to  show  that  the  view  of 
Justin's  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Davidic  descent 
of  Jesus  through  Mary  instead  of  through  Joseph,  as  the 
canonical  Gospels  represent  it,  was  anciently  held  in  the 
Church.  Apocryphal  Gospels  of  early  date,  based  with- 
out doubt  upon  more  ancient  evangelical  works,  are  still 
extant,  in  which  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  is  traced,  as  in 
Justin's  Memoirs,  through  Mary.  One  of  these  is  the 
Gospel  of  James,  commonly  called  the  Protevangeliumy 
a  work  referred  to  by  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,*  and  which  Tischendorf  even  ascribes 

>  Luke  i.  27.  «  Luke  ii.  4.  ^  x)ial.  c.  Tr.  78. 

*  Cf.    Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  212  f.    p.   215 ;    ffilgen/eld,   Die  Ew. 
Justin's,  p.  140,  148,  156  ff. 

•  ClenieM  ALy  Strom.,  vii.  16,  §  93 ;  Origen,  Comm.  in  Matth.,  iii. ;  Epi- 
phanius,  Haer.,  Ixxix.  §  5 ;  cf.  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apooi*.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  39  ff. ; 

Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.  prolog.,  xlv.  ff. 
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to  the  first  three  decades  of  the  second  century,*  in  which 
Mary  is  stated  to  be  of  the  lineage  of  David.*  She  is 
also  described  as  of  the  royal  race  and  family  of  David 
in  the  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,^  and  in  the 
Gospel  of  pseudo-Matthew  her  Davidic  descent  is  pro- 
minently mentioned.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  of 
these  works  are  based  upon  earlier  originals,*  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  have  been  drawn  fh>m 
the  same  source  from  which  Justin  derived  his  version  of 
the  genealogy  in  contradiction  of  the  Synoptics.* 

In   the   narrative  of  the  events  which   preceded  tiie 

*  Wann  wurden  u.  8.  w.,  p.  76  fif,  cf.  Evangelia  Apocr.  Proleg.  p. 
xii.  ff. 

'  Kal  ffivfi(r6ri  6  Upm  Trjs  irai^og  Mapuifi,  ori  ^v  cV  rrjt  <f>vkijt  Aaffidy  icrX, 
Protevangolium  Jacobi  x.  Tiachendor/,  Evangelia  Apocr.,  p.  19  f.; 
Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  90. 

'  .  .  .  .  Maria  de  stirpe  rogia  et  familia  David  oiionda.  Evang.  de 
Nativ.  Mariio,  i. ;  Fabriciiis,  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  19;  Ti9chendorf, 
Ev.  Apocr.,  p.  106. 

"•  Pdoudo-Matth.  Evang.,  i.  xiii.,  &c.;  Tischendorf,  Ev.  Apocr.,  p.  54, 
73 ;  cf.  Ilist.  de  Nativ.  Mar.  et  de  Inf.  Salv.,  xiii. ;  Thilo,  Cod.  ap.  N.  T., 
p.  374.  Regarding  the  antiquity  of  some  of  these  works,  cf.  Ti^hendor/^ 
Ev.  Apocr.  prolog.,  p.  xxv.  ff. 

*  Hiigen/eld^  Die  Ew.  Justin's,  p.  154  ff.  Ililgonfold  conjecturee  that 
the  Protevangolium  may  have  been  based  upon  the  Gnostic  work,  the 
Tewa  Mapiag  mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  or  on  the  Gospel  according  to 
Peter,  76.,  p.  159  ff. ;  cf.  Volhmary  Der  Ursprung,  p.  84  ff. ;  TUchettdor/^ 
Wann  wurden  u.  s.  w.,  p.  78  ff. 

*  Several  of  the  Fathera  in  like  manner  assert  the  Davidic  descent 
through  Mary.  Irenrous  states  that  she  was  **  of  the  lineago  of  David  " 
{oMs  iariv  €k  r^f  An/3i^  irapBivov  y€v6p€vos,  Adv.  Ha?r.,  iii.  21,  §  5), 
and  he  argues  that  the  Davidic  descent  through  the  Virgin  was 
clearly  indicated  by  prophecy.  The  same  argument  is  taken  up  by  Ter- 
tullian,  who  distinctly  traces  the  descent  of  Christ  through  Mary  (ex 
stirjie  autem  Jesse  deputatum  per  Mariam  inde  censendum.  Adv.  Mardo- 
nem,  iii.  17.  Eundem  ex  genere  David  secundum  Manse  oensam,  76., 
iv.  1,  cf.  V.  8).  It  is  most  probable  that  both  Ii*eneeus  and  Tertullian, 
who  wore  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Justin,  fc^Uowed  him  in 
this  matter,  for  they  very  closely  adopt  his  arguments.  They  may,  how- 
ever, have  known  apocryphal  works  containing  the  Dayidic  descent 
through  Mary.  They  certainly  did  not  derive  it  from  the  canonical 
Gospels. 
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birth  of  Jesus,  the  first  Gospel  describes  the  angel  as 
appearing  only  to  Joseph  and  explaining  the  supernatural 
conception,^  and  the  author  knows  nothing  of  any  an- 
nouncement to  Mary.^  The  third  Gospel,  on  the  contrary, 
knows  nothing  of  any  such  angelic  appearance  to  Joseph, 
but  represents  the  angel  as  announcing  the  conception 
to  Mary  herself  alone.^  Justin's  Memoirs  know  of  the 
appearances  both  to  Joseph  and  to  Mary,  but  the  words 
spoken  by  the  angel  on  each  occasion  difier  materially 
from  those  of  both  Gospels.*  In  this  place,  only  one 
point,  however,  can  be  noticed.  Justin  describes  the 
angel  as  saying  to  Mary  :  "  Behold,  thou  shalt  conceive 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  shalt  bear  a  son,  and  he  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  and  thou  shalt  call  his 
name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins,*' 
as  they  have  taught  who  have  "  recorded  everything  that 
concerns  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."^  Now  this  is  a  clear 
and  direct  quotation,  but  besides  distinctly  diflfering  in 
form  from  our  Gospels,  it  presents  the  important  pecu- 
liarity that  the  words,  "  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from 
their  sins,"  are  not,  in  Luke,  addressed  to  Mary  at  all, 
but  that  they  occur  in  the  first  Gospel  in  the  address  of 
the  angel  to  Joseph.^ 

These  words,  however,  are  not  accidenta.lly  inserted  in 
.this  place,  for  we  find  that  they  are  joined  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  address  of  the  angel  to  Mary  in  the 
Protevangelium  of  James  :  "  For  the  power  of  the  Lord 

»  Matth.  i.  20  f.  «  Cf.  Matth.  i.  18. 

"  Luke  i.  26  f.,  cf.  ii.  5—6. 

*  ApoL,  i.  33,  Dial.,  c.  Tr.,  78,  100. 

*  *ldov  OT/XXiJ^rj;  (V  ya<n'p\  cV  lIv€VfjLaTos  Syiov^  Koi  rt^rf  viov,  koi  viot  v^tWov 
icXi^^o'crcu*  Koi  KoXcVccr  t6  Svofia  avrov  'irjaovv  airros  yhp  craxrci  t6v  Xo^v 
avToif  airh  rwv  dfjLaprriwv  avTu>v'  a>r  ol  dirofivrjfivtvo'avTfs  irdvra  ra  ircpi  tov 
^arrjpos  rjfiS>v  *lrj(rov  Xpcorov  fdido^ov.     ApoL,  i.  33. 

*  Matth.  i.  21. 
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will  overshcodow  thee ;  wherefore  that  holy  thing  which 
is  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest, 
and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins."  ^  Tischendorf  states  his  own 
opinion  that  this  passage  is  a  recollection  of  the  Prot- 
evangelium  unconsciously  added  by  Justin  to  the  accomit 
in  Luke,^  but  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  limitation 
**  unconsciously  "  (ohne  dass  er  sich  dessen  bewusst 
war)  here  is  evident.  There  is  a  point  in  connection 
with  this  which  merits  a  moment  s  attention.  In  the 
text  of  the  Protevangelium,  edited  by  Tischendorf^  the 
angel  commences  his  address  to  Mary  by  saying  :  "  Fear 
not,  Mary,  for  thou  hast  found  favour  before  the  Lord, 
and  thou  shalt  conceive  of  his  Word  "  (koI  avkXyj^jfji  Ik 
\6yov  avTou).'  Now  Justin,  after  quoting  the  passage 
above,  continues  to  argue  that  the  Spirit  and  the  power 
of  God  must  not  be  misunderstood  to  mean  anything 
else  than  the  Word,  who  is  also  the  first  bom  of  God  as 
the  prophet  Moses  declared ;  and  it  was  this  which,  when 
it  came  upon  the  Virgin  and  overshadowed  her,  caused 
her  to  conceive.*  The  occurrence  of  the  singular  ex- 
pression in  the  Protevangelium  and  the  similar  explana- 
tion of  Justin  immediately  accompanying  a  variation  fix)m 
our  Gospels,  which  is  equally  shared  by  the  apocryphal 
work,  strengthens  the  suspicion  of  a  similarity  of  origin. 

'  Avvofiis  yap  Kvplov  €ina'Ktda'€i  trot'  di^  ical  t6  ynwEo/iicyoy  cit  crov  6yu» 
KkrjOrnrirai  vt^f  {nfriarov  Koi  iraXco-rtr  t6  ovofia  avrov  *lrf<rotnr  avr^  yiip 
aaatL  r6v  Xaov  avrov  0^6  rSiV  dfiap/ruav  avrwv,  Protev.  Jaoobi,  zi.  ;  jTitdkcii- 
dor/y  Evang.  Apocr.,  p.  22;  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.,  L  p.  93. 

'  Wann  wnrden  u.  s.  w.,  p.  77. 

»  Protev.  Jac,  xi. ;  Tischendorf,  Evang.  Apocr.,  p.  21  f.  The  peculiar 
expression  is  wanting  in  most  of  the  other  known  MSS. 

*  T6  itvfvfui  olv  Koi  Ttjv  hvvafiw  rrfv  trapk  rov  Btov  ovdiv  akXo  Poij<nu  diffur, 
tj  r^v  Xoyov,  hg  Ka\  irpwr6roKos  r^  B(^  cWi,  Mflocr^r  6  vpodtlhik^fUpof  wpoffn/riis 
tfiriwa-f,     Kai  tovto,  fk$6v  rjrl  rrjv  irapOtvov  Ka\  cVia-/eid<ray,  K.rX,  ApoL,  L  33. 
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Justin's  divergences  from  tlie  Protevangelium  prevent 
our  supposing  that  in  its  present  form  it  could  have 
been  the  actual  source  of  his  quotations,  but  the  wide 
differences  which  exist  between  the  extant  MSS.  of  the 
Protevangelium  show  that  even  the  most  ancient  does 
not  present  it  in  its  original  form.  It  is  much  [more 
probable  that  Justin  had  before  him  a  still  older  work, 
to  which  both  the  Protevangelium  and  the  third  Gospel 
were  indebted.* 

Justin's  accoimt  of  the  removal  of  Joseph  to  Bethlehem 
is  peculiar,  and  evidently  is  derived  from  a  distinct  un- 
canonical  source.  It  may  be  well  to  present  his  account 
and  that  of  Luke  side  by  side. 


Justin.    DiAii.  o.  Tb.  78. 
On  the  oocasioQ  of  the  first  census 
which  was  taken  in  JucUda  (fV  rg 


nnder  Cyrenius    {first   JProcuraior 

(cirtrpoiroi)  of  JudoM,     Apol.  i.  34), 

Joseph  went   up  from  Nazareth, 

where  he  dwelt, 

to  Bethlehem,  from  whence  he  was, 

to  be  enrolled ; 

for  his  descent  was  from  the  tribe 

of  Judah,  which   inhabited   that 

region.' 


LxTKE  n.  X— fi. 

1.  .  .  .  there  went  out  a  decree 
frt)m  Csesar  Augustus  that  all  the 
world  [vaa-av  rf^v  ohcovfievrip)  should 
be  enrolled. 

2.  And  this  census  was  first 
made  when  Cyrenius  was  Governor 
iny^fMiv)  of  Syria,  4.  And  Joseph 
went  up  from  Galilee,  out  of  the 
city  of  Nazareth  into  Judasa,  unto 
the  city  of  David,  which  is  called 
Bethlehem ; 

becai^se  he  was  of  the  house  and 
lineage  of  Dayid ;  5.  to  enrol  him- 
self. 


Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  systematic 
manner  in  which  the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus  is  traced 
by  Justin  through  Mary,  and  to  the  suppression  in  this 
passage  of  all  that  might  seem  to  indicate  a  claim  of 
descent    through  Joseph.      As  the   continuation    of  a 

»  Cf.  HUgenfeldy  Die  Ew.  Justins,  p.  164  ff. ;  Ewcdd,  Jalirb.  bibl.  Wiss., 
1853-54,  p.  60  f. ;  JRiUchly  Das  Eyang.  Marcion's,  p.  145  f. 

'  .  .  .  oKXa,  airoypaffnjg  oiiaijs  cV  rg  *lov8aiq.  T&r€  irponTrjs  cVi  KvptfvioVf 
oyfXiyXvdci  dnh  Na^opcr,  ^v$a  ^<i  tls  Bi^ec/^  o^ev  {v,  dTroypa^jraa-Bcu'  mr6 
yhp  r^ff  Kssroumwnis  rrjv  yijp  fK€iyriv  <fnj\rjs  *lovda  rd  y€Vos  ffv.     Dial.  78. 
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peculiar  ivproscntation  of  the  history  of  the  infancy  of 
Jesus,  differing  materially  from  that  of  the  Synoptics,  it 
is  impossible  to  regard  this,  with  its  remarkable  variatioDS, 
as  an  arbitrar}-  correction  by  Justin  of  the  canonical  text, 
and  we  must  hold  it  to  be  derived  from  a  different  source, 
perhaps,  indeed,  one  of  those  from  which  Luke's  Gospel 
itself  first  drew  the  elements  of  the  narrative,  and  this 
persuasion  will  increase  as  further  variations  in  the  earlier 
history,  presently  to  be  considered,  are  taken  into  account. 
It  is  not  necessar}'  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the 
correctness  of  the  date  of  this  census,  but  it  is  evident 
that  Justin's  Memoirs  clearly  and  deliberately  modify  the 
canoni(-al  naiTative.  The  limitation  of  the  census  to 
Judaea,  instead  of  extending  it  to  the  whole  Roman 
Empire ;  the  statement  that  it  was  the  first  census  taken 
then  under  Cyrenius  in  contradistinction  to  the  Gospel 
description  of  it  as  the  general  census  first  taken  during 
the  time  of  Cyrenius ;  the  designation  of  Cyrenius  as 
c7rtT/>o7ro9  of  Judaea  instead  of  rfyefidv  of  Syria  ;  and 
the  careful  suppression  of  the  Davidic  element  in  con- 
nection with  Joseph  indicate  a  peculiar  written  source 
different  from  the  Synoptics.^ 

Had  Justin  departed  from  the  account  in  Luke  with 
the  view  of  correcting  inaccurate  statements,  the  matter 
might  have  seemed  more  consistent  with  the  use  of 
the  third  Gospel,  although  at  the  same  time  it  might 
have  evinced  but  little  reverence  for  it  as  a  canonical 
work.  On  the  contrar}^  however,  the  statements  of 
Justin  are  still  more  inconsistent  with  history  than  those 
in  Luke,  inasmuch  as,  so  far  from  being  the  first  pro- 
curator of  Judgea,  as  Justin's  narrative  states  in  opposition 

>  Cf.  Credner,  Beitrago,  i.  p.  229  ff. ;  Jlitschl,  Das  Eyang.  Marcion's, 
p.  144  ff. 
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to  the  third  Gospel,  Cyrenius  never  held  that  office,  but 
was  really,  later,  the  imperial  proconsul  over  Syria,  and 
as  such,  when  Judsea  became  a  Roman  province  after 
the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  had  the  power  to  enroll  the 
inhabitants,  and  instituted  Coponius  as  first  Procurator 
of  Judaea.  Justin's  statement  involves  the  position  that 
at  one  and  the  same  time  Herod  was  the  King  and 
Cyrenius  the  Roman  Procurator  of  Judaea.*  In  the  same 
spirit,  and  departing  from  the  usual  narrative  of  the 
Synoptics,  which  couples  the  birth  of  Jesus  with  "  the 
days  of  Herod  the  King,''  Justin  in  another  place 
states  that  Christ  was  bom  "under  Cyrenius."^  Justin 
evidently  adopts  without  criticism  a  narrative  which  he 
found  in  his  Memoirs,  and  does  not  merely  correct  and 
remodel  a  passage  of  the  third  Gospel,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, seems  altogether  ignorant  of  it.^ 

The  genealogies  of  Jesus  in  the  first  and  third  Gospels 
differ  irreconcileably  from  each  other.  Justin  differs 
from  both.  In  this  passage  another  discrepancy  arises. 
While  Luke  seems  to  represent  Nazareth  as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  Bethlehem  as  the  city  to 
which  they  went  solely  on  account  of  the  census,* 
Matthew,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  census,  makes 
Bethlehem,  on  the  contrary,  the  place  of  residence  of 
Joseph,*  and  on  coming  back  from  Eg3rpt,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  returning  to  Bethlehem,  Joseph  is 
warned  by  a  dream  to  turn  aside  into  Galilee,  and  he 

*  Hilgenfeldy  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  TheoL,  1865,  p.  408,  Die  Ew.  Justins, 
p.  147  f. ;  Ritschly  Das  Evang.  Marcion's,  p.  144  f.;  Crednery  Beitrage,  i. 
p.  231  jBP. ;  Schneckenburger,  YorleB.  li.  N.  T.  2ieitge8ch.,  ed.  Lohlein,  1862, 
p.  199  ff. ;  Joseph, y  Antiq.,  xviii.  1,  §  1 ;  Tertiillian,  Adv.  Marc.,  iv.  19. 

*  ApoL,  i.  46. 

'  Credner,   Beitrage,  i.  p.  230  ff. ;    BttscMy    Das  EvaDg.    Marcion's, 
p.  144  f. ;  cf.  Hilgenfddj  Die  Ew.  Justins,  p.  147  f. 
^  Luke  ii.  4.  '  Matth.  ii.  1 ;  cf.  Alfordy  Qreek  Test.,  i.  p.  14. 
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goes  and  dwells,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  "  in  a  city- 
called  Nazareth,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophets  :  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene."  ^ 
Justin,  however,  goes  still  further  than  the  third  Gospel 
in  his  departure  from  the  data  of  Matthew,  and  where 
Luke  merely  infers,  Justin  distinctly  asserts  Nazareth  to 
have  been  the  dwelling-place  of  Joseph  {a/da  f>ic€c),  and 
Bethlehem,  in  contradistinction,  the  place  from  which  he 
derived  his  origin  {odei^  ^p).^ 

The  same  view  is  to  be  found  in  several  apocryphal 
Gospels  still  extant  In  the  Protevangelium  of  James 
again,  we  find  Joseph  journeying  to  Bethlehem  with  Mary 
before  the  birth  of  Jesus.'  The  Census  here  is  ordered 
by  Augustus,  who  commands :  "  That  all  who  were  in 
Bethlehem  of  Judoea^  should  be  enrolled,"  *  a  limitation 
worthy  of  notice  in  comparison  with  that  of  Justin.  In 
like  manner  the  Gospel  of  the  Nativity.  This  Gospel 
represents  the  parents  of  Mary  as  living  in  Nazareth,  in 
which  place  she  was  bom,*  and  it  is  here  that  the  Angel 
Gabriel  announces  to  her  the  supernatural  conception  • 
Joseph  goes  to  Bethlehem  to  set  his  house  in  order  and 
prepare  what  is  necessary  for  the  marriage,  but  then 


>  Matth.  ii.  22  f.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  author 
of  the  first  Oospel  quotes  some  apocry])hal  work ;  and  that  the  last  word 
is  a  total  misconception  of  the  phi'ase.  The  word  ^a$<opaios  should  haye 
been  Na^(paio£,  and  the  term  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  town  of 
Nazareth.  Of.  Ewald,  Die  drei  ersten  Eyy.,  p.  176  f. ;  Jl/ord,  Qxeek 
Tost,  i.  p.  17  f. 

•  Cf.  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  216  f. ;  Davidson,  Introd.  N.  T.,  ii.  p.  26 ; 
Ililgenfdd,  Die  Evv.  Justins,  p.  148  f. 

•  Protev.  Jac.,  xvii.,  cf.  xxi. ;  FabriciuSy  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  103; 
TiscJiendor/y  Eyang.  Apocr.,  p.  30,  p.  39. 

•  KiKtvais  ii  iytvero  anh  Avyov(rrov  /SaaiXc'ear  diroypa(fH<r$ai  nayras  row 
ffV  Bri0K€€fi  TTJs  'lovdauiff.    Protev.  Jac,  xyii. 

•  Evang.  de  Nativ.  Mariae,  i.  and  viii. ;  cf.  Evang.  Thomse  Lat.,  iiL ; 
Tiackendcr/f  Evang.  Apocr.,  p.  158.  •  Ev.  de  Nat.  Marise,  ix. 
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retiims  to  Nazareth  where  he  remains  with  Mary  until 
her  time  was  nearly  accomplished/  "  when  Joseph  having 
taken  his  wife  with  whatever  else  was  necessary  went  to 
the  city  of  Bethlehem,  whence  he  was."  ^  The  phrase 
**  unde  ipse  erat "  recalls  the  odep  ^p  of  Justin.^ 

As  we  continue  the  narrative  of  the  birth  and  infancy 
of  Jesus,  we  meet  with  further  variations  from  the 
account  in  the  canonical  Gospels  for  which  the  preceding 
have  prepared  us,  and  which  indicate  that  Justin's 
Memorials  certainly  diflfered  from  them. 


JU9TIN.  Dial.  78. 
But  when  the  child  was  bom  in 
Bethlehem,  as  Joseph  |  could  not 
find  a  lodging  in  the  Tillage,  he 
put  up  in  a  certain  cave  near  the 
TiUage,  and  while  they  were  there 
Mary  brought  forth  the  Christ  and 
placed  him  in  a  manger.^ 


Ltjke  n.  7. 
And  she  brought  forth  her  first- 
bom  son,  and  wrapped  him  in 
swaddling  clothes  and  laid  him  in 
the  manger ;  because  there  was  no 
room  in  the  inn.* 


At  least  it  is  clear  that  the  particulars  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus  here, — not  taking  place  in  Bethlehem  itself  but  in  a 
cave  {iv  awqkaUo)  near  the  village,  because  Joseph  could 
not  find  a  lodging  there, — are  not  derived  from  our  Gospels, 

*  Et.  de  Nat.  Mariae,  viii.  ix. 

>  Joseph,  uxore  cum  aliis  quae  necessaria  erant  assumta  Bethlehem  ciyi 
tatem,  unde  ipse  erat,  tetendit.    Evang.  de  Nat.  Mar.,  x. ;  Fahriciiu^  Cod. 
Apocr.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  37 ;  Tiachendorf,  Ev.  Apocr.,  p.   114,  cf.  Evang.  in- 
fantile Arab.,  ii. ;  FabriciiM,  f6.,  i.  p.  169;  Tuchendorfy  ift.,  p.  171.  Here, 
Joseph  goes  firom  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  his  native  city. 

'  Cf.  Hist,  de  Nat.  Mar.  et  de  Inf.  Saly.  xiii.  '*  Necesse  autem  fuerat, 
ut  et  Joseph  cum  Maria  proficisceretur  in  Bethlehem,  quia  exinde  erat,  et 
Maria  de  tribu  Juda  et  de  domo  ao  patria  Dayid."  Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr, 
N.  T.,  p.  374. 

^  TfwrjOtvros  de  rirrt  rov  vaidiov  iv  Bi^^ce/i,  cVcid^  *l6><r^^  ovk  €?;(rv  iv  rjj 
Katfijj  fKtitqj  TTOv  Korakvaait  iv  de  (nnjXauf  tuA,  avveyyvs  rijs  KCDfiris  icoreXvcrc* 
Koi  T&rt  avTwv  Svt<dv  eVet,  rrerdxei  ^  Mapia  t6v  \piarhv,  Koi  iv  <f)arvjj  avrhv 
iTf0€iK€f  K.T,\,    Dial.  78. 

'  Koi  Ireicev  t6v  vl6v  avrrjf  t6v  npoar^roKOVf  koi  i<nrafyav«ia'€V  avr^v  koX 
dWicXivey  avrbv  iv  r§  <l>aTVTi,  dtori  ovk  ^v  avrois  ronos  iv  rf  jcaraXvfiart. 
Luke  ii.  7. 
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and  licrc  even  Somiscli  *  is  forced  to  abandon  liis  tlieorjr 
tliat  Justin's  variations  arise  merely  from  imperfectly 
quoting  from  memory,  and  to  conjecture  that  he  must 
have  adopted  tradition.     It  has,  however,  been  shown 
tliat  Justin  himself  distinctly  excludes  tradition,  and  in 
this  case,  moreover,  there  are  many  special  reasons  for 
iK'lieving  that  he  quotes  from  a  written  source.     Ewald 
rightly  points  out  that  here,  and  in  other  passages,  where 
in   common    with  ancient   ecclesiastical  writers,  Justin 
departs  from  our  Gospels,  the  variation  can  in  no  way  be 
referred  to  oral  tradition  ;^   and,  moreover,  that  when 
Justin  proves'  from  Isaiah  xxxiii.  16,  that  Christ  miu^t 
be  born  in  a  cave,  he  only  thereby  shows  how  certainly 
he  found  the  fact  of  the  cave  in  his  written  Gaspeh*  The 
whole  argimient  of  Justin  exclu<les  the  idea  that   he 
could  avail  himself  of  mere  tradition.      He  maintains 
that  ever}'thing  which  the  prophets  had  foretold  of  Christ 
had  actually  been  fulfilled,  and  he  perpetually  refers  to 
the  Memoii-s  and  other  written  documents  for  the  verifi- 
cation of  his  assertions.     He  either  refei-s  to  the  prophets 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  ^lomoirs,  or  shows   in  the 
jNIemoirs  the  narrative  of  facts  whicli  are  the  accomplish- 
ment of  prophecies,  but  in  both  casts  it  is  manifest  that 
there  must  have  been  a  record  of  the  Aicts  which  he  men- 
tions.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  circumstances  we 

>  Denkwiirdigk.  d.  Miirt.  Just.,  p.  390  f. 

*  Wonn  iiamlich  Josu  niich  Justiiios'  ivdo  in  eiuer  hohh  hei  Batlil^hem 
goboron  ward  und  das8<»U)e  auch  sonst  von  alten  kirchlichen  schriftatellem 
erzahlt  wird,  so  kann  man  dieses  nowio  aujb.'rs  worin  er  von  unsem  Evan- 
gelion  abweicht  keineswegs  aua  oiner  miindlichen  wigo  ableiton  welche  ihm 
zngckommen  ware:  Jahrh  hill.  llVew,  18^3-04,  p.  GO. 

*  Dial.  78,  cf.  70. 

*  Wenn  abor  Juntinos'  (c.  78,  vgl.  70)  dass  Cliristus  in  oiner  hohle 
geborcn  worden  musatc  aus  Jes.  33,  10,  bowoist,  so  zeigt  sich  damit  nur 
wie  gowiss  er  die  hiihlo  in  seincn  evang.  scbriflen  gofundcn  hat  to.  76., 
p.  GO,  anm.  1. 
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have  just  quoted,  and  which  are  not  found  in  the 
canonical  Gospels,  must  have  been  narrated  in  Justin's 
Memoirs. 

We  find,  again,  the  same  variations  as  in  Justin  in 
several  extant  apocryphal  Gospels.  The  Protevangelium 
of  James  represents  the  birth  of  Jesus  as  taking  place  in 
a  cave  ;*  so  also  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,^  and 
several  others.'  This  uncanonical  detail  is  also  men- 
tioned by  several  of  the  Fathers,  Origen  and  Eusebius 
both  stating  that  the  cave  and  the  manger  were  still 
shown  in  their  day.*  Tischendorf  does  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  Justin  derived  this  circumstance  from  the 
Protevangelium.*  Justin,  however,  by  no  means  distin- 
guishes such  a  source  ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  we  have  a 
form  of  that  Gospel,  in  which  it  occurs,  still  extant,  by 
no  means  justifies  such  a  specific  conclusion,  when  so 
many  other  works,  now  lost,  may  equally  have  contained 
it.  If  the  fact  be  derived  from  the  Protevangelium,  that 
work,  or  whatever  other  apocryphal  Gospel  may  have 
supplied  it,  must  be  admitted  to  have  at  least  formed 
part  of   the  Memoirs  of   the  Apostles,  and  with  that 

>  Protev.  Jac.,  xviii. ;  Fabricius,  Cod.  Ajwcr.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  105;  Tiachen," 
dorf,  Evang.  Apocr.,  p.  32. 

*  Evang.  Infantiu)  Arab.,  ii.  iii. ;  Fahricius,  ib.,  i.  p.  169  f. ;  Tischendor/y 
ih,j  p.  171  f. 

■  Pseudo-Matth.  Ev.,  xiii.  xiv ;  Tischendorf,  ib,y  p.  74  f. ;  Historia 
Josoplii  Fab.  Lign.,  vii.;  Tischendor/y  ib.,  p.  118;  Hist,  de  Nat.  Mar.  et 
de  Inf.  Sal  v.,  xiv. ;  Thiloy  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.,  p.  381. 

*  Oritjeuy  Contra  Cels.,  i.  51 ;  EuseUuSy  Vita  Const.,  iii.  40  f.  Their 
only  variation  from  Justin's  account  is,  that  they  speak  of  the  cave  as  in 
BeUilehem,  while  Justin  describes  it  as  near  the  village.  Credner  re- 
marks that  the  sacredness  of  the  spot  might  by  that  time  have  attracted 
people,  and  led  to  the  extension  of  the  town  in  that  direction,  till  the  site 
might  have  become  really  joined  to  Bethlehem.  CredtteTy  Beitrage,  i.  p. 
235 ;  cf.  Sftcratesy  H.  E.,  i.  17  ;  Sozomeriy  H.  E.,  ii.  2;  EpiphaniuSy  Haer., 
XX.  1 ;  Ilieron.y  Ep.,  Iviii.,  ad  Paul. 

*  Evang.  Apocr.  Prolog.,  p.  xiii.,  Wann  wurden  u.  s.  w.,  p.  76  fld 
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necessary  admission  ends  all  special  identification  of  the 
Memoirs  with  our  canonical  Gospels.  Much  more 
probably,  however,  Justin  quotes  from  the  more  ancient 
source  from  which  the  Protevangclium,  and  perhaps 
Luke  drew  their  narrative.*  There  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  birth  in  Bethlehem,  and  as  it 
is,  at  least,  certain  that  Justin  quotes  other  particulars 
from  it,  there  is  fair  reason  to  suppose  that  he  likewise 
found  this  fact  in  that  work.^  In  any  case  it  is  indis- 
putable that  he  derived  it  from  a  source  different  from 
our  canonical  Gospels.' 

Justin  does  not  apparently  know  anything  of  the 
episode  of  the  shepherds  of  the  plain,  and  the  angelic 
appearance  to  them,  narrated  in  the  third  Gospel.* 

To  the  cave  in  which  the  infant  JeBus  is  bom  came 
the  Magi,  but  instead  of  employing  the  phrase  used  by  the 
first  Gospel  "  Magi  from  the  East,"*  (jidyoi  ano  ayaroXZv) 
Justin  always  describes  them  as  "Magi  from  Arabia," 
(/ictyoi  ano  ^Appafiia*;),  Justin  is  so  punctilious  that  he 
never  speaks  of  these  Magi  without  adding  "  from 
Arabia,"  except  twice,  where,  however,  he  immediately 
mentions  Arabia  as  the  point  of  the  argument  for  which 
they  are  introduced ;  and  in  the  same  chapter  in  which 


>  Cf.  Ewald,  Jahrb.  bibl.  Wiss.,  1853-54,  p.  60  f. ;  EiUchl,  Das  Erang. 
Marcion^s,  p.  146. 

*  Cf.  Ewald,  Jahrb.  bibl.  Wiss.,  1853-54,  p.  60  f.,  also  anm.  1,  and 
p.  61,  anm.  2. ;  Schweglery  Das  nachap.  Zeitalter,  i.  p.  239. 

•  Bunsen^  Bibelwerk,  viii.  p.  555 ;  CredneVy  Beitrage,  i.  p.  217  f.,  235 ; 
Bindemann,  Th.  Stud,  u.  Krit.,  1812,  p.  468  ;  Hilgm/eld,  Die  Ew.  Juatins, 
p.  148  f.,  158  f.,  259 ;  Nicotas,  Etudes  sur  les  Ey.  Apocr.,  p.  52  f.  ;  Bmu^ 
Hist,  du  Canon,  p.  57  ;  BiUchl,  Das  Ey.  Marcion*s,  p.  143  ff. ;  De  Wette, 
Lehrb.  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  Ill,  p.  113 ;  Semischy  Denkw.  d,  M.  Just.,  p.  390 ff.; 
Kirchho/eTy  QuellensammL,  p.  104,  anm.  32. 

*  Luke  ii.  8,  20.  »  Matth.  ii.  1. 
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this  occurs  he  four  times  calls  them  directly  Magi  from 
Arabia.*  He  uses  this  expression  not  less  than  nine 
times*  That  he  had  no  objection  to  the  term  "the 
East/'  and  that  with  a  different  context  it  was  common 
to  his  vocabulary,  is  proved  by  his  use  of  it  elsewhere.' 
It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  Justin's 
Memoirs  contained  the  phrase  **Magi  from  Arabia," 
which  is  foreign  to  our  Gospels."  * 

Again,  according  to  Justin,  the  Magi  see  the  star  *'  in 
heaven"  {iv  toi  ovpavS),^  and  not  "  in  the  East"  {Iv  ry 
avaToXy)  as  the  first  Gospel  has  it :  ^  "  When  a  star 
rose  in  heaven  {iv  ovpavw)  at  the  time  of  his  birth  as 
is  recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostle/'  ^  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  star  guiding  them  to  the  place  where  the 
young  child  was.®  Herod,  moreover,  questions  the 
elders  {wpea/Siirepoi)  •  as  to  the  place  where  the  Christ 
should  be  bom,  and  not  the  **  chief  priests  and  scribes  of 

the  people  "  {dpx'^^P^'^^  '^^^  ypaiifiaTels  rov  Xaov).*^  These 
divergences,  taken  in  connection  with  those  which  are 
interwoven  with  the  whole  narrative  of  the  birth,  can 
only  proceed  from  the  fact  that  Justin  quotes  from  a 
source  different  from  ours." 

Justin  relates  that  when  Jesus  came  to  Jordan  he  was 
believed  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph  the  carpenter,  and 
he  appeared  without  comeliness,  as  the  Scriptures  an- 
nounced; "and  he  was  considered  a  carpenter  for  he 
performed  carpenter's  work  when  amongst  men,  making 

»  Dial.  c.  Tr.,  78.  «  Dial.  77,  78  four  times,  88,  102,  103,  106. 

•  Dial.  76,  120,  121,  126,  140,  &c. ;   cf.  HUgmfM,  Die  Evy.  Justins, 
p.  149. 

•  CredneTf  Beitrage,  i.  p.  214 ;  Hilgen/dd,  Die  Evy.  Justins,  p.  148 ; 
Betus,  Hist,  du  Canon,  p.  57.  •  Dial.  106. 

•  Matth.  ii.  2,  cf.  ii.  9 ;  cf.  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  216. 

'  Dial.  106.  "  Matth.  ii.  9.  •  Dial.  78.  »•  Matth.  ii.  4. 

"  Jlilgenfeld,  Die  Ew.  Justins,  p.  151. 
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ploughs  and  yokes  (dporpa  koI  ^vya) ;  by  which  he 
tiiught  the  symbols  of  righteousness  and  an  active  life."  ^ 
These  details  are  unknown  to  the  canonical  Gospels. 
JMai-k  has  the  expression  :  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the 
son  of  Mary?''^  but  Luke  omits  it  altogether.*  The 
idea  that  the  Son  of  God  should  do  carpenter's  work 
on  earth  was  \ery  displeasing  to  many  Christians,  and 
attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  obnoxious  phrase  are  evident 
in  ]\Iiuk.  Apparently  the  copy  which  Origun  used  had 
omitted  even  the  modified  phrase,  for  he  declares  that 
Jesus  himself  is  nowhere  callcMl  a  carpenter  in  the 
(iospels  current  in  the  Church.*  A  few  MSS.  still  extant 
are  without  it,  although  it  is  found  in  all  the  more 
ancient  Codices. 

Traces  of  these*  detrdls  are  found  in  several  apocryphal 
works,  especially  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  where  it  is 
said  :  "  Now  his  father  was  a  carpenter  and  made  at  that 
time  ploughs  and  yokes  "  {aporpa  koX  t^vyovi)^^  an  account 
which,  from  the  similarity  of  language,  was  in  all  pro- 
bability derived  from  the  same  source  as  that  of  Justin. 
The  explanation  which  Justin  adds,  "  by  which  he  taught 
the  symbols  of  righteousness  and  an  active  hfe,"  cle^y 
indicates  that  he  refers  to  a  written  narrative  containinor 

o 

*  .  .  .  ical  TtKTovoi  voni(nfi€Vov  Tairra  yap  ra  TiKrovuca  tfrya  €ipyd(m  cV 
dvSpa>7rois  a)V,  tiporpa  koi  (lytv  bia  rovrtav  Koi  to  ttjs  ducaioavtnjs  trvfi^oXa 
iibaa-KUiVt  fcai  ivtpyri  /3tov.     Dial.  88. 

*  ovx  ovrop  ffTTiv  6  TiKTMV,  6  vlos  Mapias  ;  Mk.  vi.  3. 
«  Cf.  Luke  iii.  23. 

*  .  .  .  uTi  ovfiafiov  rwv  cV  rais  eKickrja-iats  ^(popevidv  €vayY(\l<op  T€kt»p  mrriK  6 
*lrj<Tovs  avayeypamai.  Contra  CeLs.,  vi.  36;  cf.  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  239  ; 
lliUjtnfdd,  DioE\'V.  JustiiiH,  p.  152. 

*   *0  d<  TTOTTIp  aVTOV  TtKT<aV  TjVy  KXIL  €1TOl€l  cV  TO)  KOlp^   (Ktlvi^  SpOTpa  KOI  tvyOVS. 

Evang.  Thom».  Grroco,  A.  xiii. ;  Tischendvrf^  Ev.  Apocr.,  p.  144  cf.; 
Evang.  Thomoo.  Lat.,  xi;  Tischejidor/,  i7>.,  p.  166;  Paeudo-Matth.  Ev., 
xxxvii. ;  Titchendor/,  ih.,  p.  99  ;  Evang.  Infant.  Anib.,  xxxyiii. ;  Tischm- 
iljrfy  ib.,  p.  193;  Fahriduit,  Cod.  Ajwcr.  X.  T.,  i.  p.  200. 
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the    detail,    already,    perhaps,    falling    into    sufficient 
disfavour  to  require  the  aid  of  symbolical  interpretation. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  baptism  there  are  many  pecu- 
liarities which  prove  that  Justin  did  not  derive  it  from 
our  Gospels.  Thrice  he  speaks  of  John  sitting  by  the 
river  Jordan.  "  He  cried  as  he  sat  by  the  river  Jordan  ;"* 
"While  he  still  sat  by  the  river  Jordan;"*  and  "For 
when  John  sat  by  the  Jordan."^  This  peculiar  expres- 
sion so  frequently  repeated  must  have  been  derived  from 
a  written  Gospel.*  Then  Justin  in  proving  that  Jesus 
predicted  his  second  coming  and  the  re-appearance  of 
Elijah,  states  :  "  And  therefore  our  Lord  in  his  teaching 
announced  that  this  should  take  place,  saying  Elias  also 
should  come"  {elrroDP  koI  *HXuw'  cXcucrccr^at).  A  little 
lower  down  he  again  expressly  quotes  the  words  of 
Jesus  :  "  For  which  reason  our  Christ  declared  on  earth 
to  those  who  asserted  that  Elias  must  come  before 
Clirist:  Elias,  indeed,  shall  come,"  &c.  ^HXtas  fiiv 
cXcvo-cTot,  fc.T.X.).*  Matthew,  however,  reads :  "  Elias 
indeed  cometh,"  'HXwxs  fi^v  cpx^rat,  k.t.X.^  Now  there 
is  no  version  in  which  cXcvcrcrat  is  substituted  for 
epx^Tai  as  Justin  does,  but,  as  Credner  has  pointed  out,^ 
the  whole  weight  of  Justin's  argument  lies  in  the  use  of 
the  future  tense.  As  there  are  so  many  other  variations 
in  Justin's  context,  this  likewise  appears  to  be  derived 
from  a  source  different  from  our  Gospels.^ 

When   Jesus   goes  to   be   baptized    by   John    many 

*  6<mt  ciri  TOP  'lop^^ayrfv  imrafiov  KaB€(6fi€VoSt  ifioa'  ic.t.X.     Dial.  49. 
-  fri  avrov  KoBf^ofitvov  cVt  roO  *lopdavov  irorofiot),  Jc.r.X.     Dial.  51. 

'  *lcMwov  yhp  KaBt(ofUvov  rirl  Tt>v  *Iopdavov,  jt.r.X.     Dial.  88. 

*  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  218  ;  Zdler,  Die  Apostelgesch.,  p.  47,  anm.  1. 
^  Dial.  49.  •  xvii.  11.     Many  MSS.  add  npSn-ov. 

7  Beitrage,  i.  p.  219. 

»  Credner,   Beitrage,   i.   p.   219  f.,   cf.  218 ;   cf.   Hilgen/eld,  Die  Ew. 
Justins,  p.  162,  anm  2. 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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Btriking  peculiarities  occur  in  Justin's  narrative :  "  Aa 
Jesus  weut  into  the  water,  a  fire  also  was  kindled  in 
the  Jordan ;  and  when  he  came  out  of  the  water,  the 
Holy  Spiiit  like  a  dove  flew  upon  him,  aa  the  apostles 
of  this  very  Chiist  of  ours  wrote  .  .  .  and  at  the 
same  time  a  voice  came  from  the  heavens  .  •  • 
Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee/'^ 

The  incident  of  the  fire  in  Jordan  is  of  course  quite 
foreign  to  our  Gospels,  and  further  the  words  spoken  by 
the  heavenly  voice  differ  from  those  reported  by  them, 
for  instead  of  the  passage  from  Psalm  iL  7  the  Gospels 
have :  "  Thou  art  my  beloved  son  ;  in  thee  I  am  well 
pleased.''^  Justin  repeats  his  version  a  second  time  in 
the  same  chapter,  and  again  elsewhere  he  says  regarding 
the  temptation :  "  For  this  devil  also  at  the  time  when 
he  (Jesus)  went  up  from  the  river  Jordan,  when  the 
voice  declared  to  him :  *  Thou  art  my  son ;  this  day  have 
I  begotten  thee,'  it  is  written  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
A|X)stles,  came  to  him  and  tempted  him,"  Ac' 

In  both  of  these  passages,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
Justin  directly  refera  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  as 
the  source  of  his  statements.  Some  have  argued  that 
Justin  only  appeals  to  them  for  the  fact  of  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  for  the  rest  of  the  narrative.* 

*  .  .  .  icaT€\S6pTos  rov  *lr}<rov  «Vi  t6  v^p,  koL  nvp  dyff<f>$rj  cV  t^  ^lopdopif  ml 
dva^vvrof  avrov  an6  roO  vdoror,  o>r  ntpiarfpitp  t6  Syiov  Uyvvfta  cirarr^MK  rr 
aMtP  Ihypayftap  ol  arr6aTo\(n  airrov  tovtov  tov  Xpiarov  fffJMV,  .  .  .  nal  ^tin)  fV 
TufP  ovpav&p  &fia  cXiyXv^ci.  ..."  Yior  fiov  €i  <rv*  ryw  <rrffi€pop  yryfyptfica  or." 
Dial.  88. 

'  2v  ft  6  vlot  fwv  6  ay€m7fr6ft  cV  <roi  (v^Kffaxi,  Mark  L  llj  Luke  iiL  22. 
The  first  Gospel  has  a  slight  yariation,  "This  is  my  son,  &c.,  in  whom,  &c,*' 
O^n^  €fmp6vi6t  fiov  K.r.X.  ...  c  y  f  cvdoxf^o-a.  Matth.  iii.  17 ;  c£.  2  Peter  L 
17,  which  agrees  with  Matth.  '  Dial.  103. 

*  Oralte,  Spicil.  Patr.  i.  19 ;  Bindemanriy  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1S42,  p. 
471 ;  Svmisch,  Ap.  Denkw.  d.  M.  Just.,  p.  480  f. ;  WutooU  On  the  Canon, 
p.  137  f. ;  Pauitu,  Theol.  Exeg.  Couseryatorium,  i.  p.  18. 
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It  has  of  course  been  felt  that,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
Justin  quotes  from  the  Memoirs  words  and  circum- 
stances which  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  canonical 
Gospels,  the  identity  of  the  two  can  no  longer  be  main- 
tained. It  is,  however,  in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary 
and  absurd  to  affirm  that  Justin  intends  to  limit  his 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  to  one-half  of  his 
sentence.  To  quote  authority  for  one  assertion  and  to 
leave  another  in  the  same  sentence,  closely  connected 
with  it  and  part  indeed  of  the  very  same  narrative,  not 
only  unsupported,  but  indeed  weakened  by  direct  exclu- 
sion, would  indeed  be  singular,  for  Justin  aflSrms  with 
equal  directness  and  confidence  the  fact  of  the  fire  in 
Jordan,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  words 
spoken  by  the  heavenly  voice.  If  in  the  strictest  gram- 
matical accuracy  there  may  be  no  absolute  necessity  to 
include  in  that  which  the  apostles  wrote  more  than  the 
phrase  immediately  preceding,  there  is  not  on  the  other 
hand  anything  which  requires  or  warrants  the  exclusion 
of  the  former  part  of  the  sentence.  The  matter  must 
therefore  be  decided  according  to  fair  inference  and 
reasonable  probability,  and  not  to  suit  any  foregone  con- 
clusion, and  these  as  well  as  all  the  evidence  concerning 
Justin's  use  of  the  Memoirs  irresistibly  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  whole  passage  is  derived  from  one 
source.  In  the  second  extract  given  above,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  words  spoken  by  the  heavenly  voice,  which 
Justin  again  quotes,  and  which  are  not  in  our  Gospels, 
were  recorded  in  the  Memoirs,  for  otherwise  Justin  could 
not  have  referred  to  them  for  an  account  of  the  tempta- 
tion at  the  time  when  Jesus  went  up  from  Jordan  and 
the  voice  said  to  him :  "  Thou  art  my  son ;  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee,"  if  these  facts  and  words  were  not 
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recorded  by  them  at  all.*  It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  after 
impartial  consideration,  that  the  incident  of  the  fire  in 
Jordan,  the  words  spoken  by  the  voice  from  heaven,  and 
the  temptation  were  taken  from  the  same  source :  they 
must  collectively  be  referred  to  the  Memoirs.* 

Of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt:  had  Justin 
known  the  form  of  words  used  by  the  voice  from  heaven 
according  to  our  Gospels,  he  would  certainly  have  made 
use  of  it  in  preference  to  that  which  he  actually  found 
in  his  Memoirs.  He  is  arguing  that  Christ  is  pre- 
existing God,  become  incarnate  by  Gods  will  through 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Trypho  demands  how  he  can  be 
demonstrated  to  have  been  pre-existent,  w^ho  is  said  to  be 
filled  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  though  he 
had  required  this.  Justin  replies  that  these  powers  of 
the  Spirit  have  come  upon  him  not  because  he  had  need 
of  them,  but  because  they  would  accomplish  Scripture, 
which  declared  that  after  him  there  should  be  no 
prophet.'  The  proof  of  this,  he  continues,  is  that,  as 
soon  as  the  child  w^as  bom,  the  Magi  from  Arabia  came 
to  worship  him,  because  even  at  his  birth  he  was  in 
possession  of  his  power,*  and  after  he  had  grown  up 
like  other  men  by  the  use  of  suitable  means,  he  came  to 
the  river  Jordan  where  John  was  baptizing,  and  as  he 
went  into  the  water  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  Jordan, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  like  a  dove.  He  did  not 
go  to  the  river  because  he  had  any  need  of  baptism  or  of 

'  Dial.  103.  Tho  qnotations  regarding  the  temptation  do  not  agree 
with  our  Oosiwls,  but  they  will  be  referred  to  later. 

«  Cf.  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  219  f.,  p.  221 ;  Hil^nifcld,  Die  Ew.  Justins, 
p.  164,  and  anm.  2  ;  T)e  Wette,  I^hrb.  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  Ill,  p.  113.  Even 
Semisck  (Ap.  Denkw.  d.  M.  Just.,  p.  390  f.),  admits  that  they  cannot  be 
from  our  Gospels  and  seems  to  ascribe  them  to  traditional  sonroes.  Cf. 
Kirchho/evy  Quellonsamml.,  p.  96,  anm.  16,  p.  104,  anm.  33. 

•  Dial.  87.  *  Kfli  yap  yfinnjBtls,  ^vvofAW  rifv  avrov  ^cr^*.     DiaL  88, 
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the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  but  because  of  the  human  race 
which  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  death.  Now  if, 
instead  of  the  passage  actually  cited,  Justin  could  have 
quoted  the  words  addressed  to  Jesus  by  the  voice  from 
heaven  according  to  the  Gospels  :  *'  Thou  art  my  beloved 
son ;  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased,"  his  argument  would  have 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  such  diiect  recognition  of 
an  already  existing,  and,  ?is  he  affirmed,  pre-existent 
divinity  in  Jesus.  Not  having  these  words  in  his 
Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  be 
content  w4th  those  which  he  found  there :  "  Thou  art 
my  son  ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  ;"— words  which, 
in  fact,  in  themselves  destroyed  the  argument  for  pre- 
existence,  and  dated  the  divine  begetting  of  Jesus  as  the 
son  of  God  that  very  day.  The  passage,  indeed,  sup- 
ported those  who  actually  asserted  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
first  entered  into  Jesus  at  this  baptism.  These  con- 
siderations, and  the  repeated  quotation  of  the  same 
words  in  the  same  form,  make  it  clear  that  Justin 
quotes  from  a  source  different  from  our.  Gospel.* 

In  the  scanty  fragments  of  the  "  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews"  which  have  been  preserved,  we  find  both 
the  incident  of  the  fire  kindled  in  Jordan  and  the  words 
of  the  heavenly  voice  as  quoted  by  Justin.  "  And  as  he 
went  out  of  the  water,  the  heavens  opened,  and  he  saw 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  the  form  of  a  dove  descend 
and   enter  into   him.      And   a   voice   was   heard  from 


»  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  219  f. ;  Eichhom,  Einl.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  30  f.,  104  f., 
109,  156;  Bilgen/tld,  Die  Ew.  Justins,  p.  165  f . ;  Die  EvaDgelien,  p. 
57  f.;  Theol.  Jahrb.,  1857,  p.  411  f. ;  Bitschl,  Daa  Evang.  Marcion's,  p. 
133  f. ;  Volkmar,  Die  Evangelien,  1870,  p.  42  ff. ;  Neudecker,  Einl.  N.  T., 
p.  57  ;  De  Wttte,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  Ill,  p.  113 ;  Semisch  attributes  both  pe- 
culiarities to  tradition.  Ap.  Denkw.  Just.,  p.  390  f.,  395  f. ;  cf.  WeatcoU 
On  the  Canon,  p.  137  f. 
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heaven  saying :  "  Thou  art  my  beloved  aon ;  in  thee  I 
am  well  pleased  f  and  again :  *^  This  day  have  I 
begotten  thee.  And  inmiediately  a  great  light  Bhoae 
in  that  place."  ^  Epiphanius  extracts  this  passage  from 
the  version  in  use  amongst  the  Ebionites,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  tliere  were  many  other  varying  forms  of  the 
same  Gospel ;  and  Hilgenfeld,*  with  all  probability,  con- 
jectures that  the  version  known  to  Epiphanius  was  no 
longer  in  the  same  purity  as  that  used  by  Justin,  but 
represents  the  transition  stage  to  the  Canonical  Gospels^ — 
adopting  the  words  of  the  voice  which  they  give  without 
yet  discarding  the  older  form.  Jerome  gives  another 
form  of  the  words  from  the  version  in  use  amongst  the 
Nazarencs :  ^'  Factum  est  autem  cum  ascendisset 
Dominus  de  aqu&^  descendit  fons  omnis  Spiritus  Sancti 
et  rcquievit  super  cum,  et  dixit  illi  :  Fili  mi,  in  omnibus 
Prophctis  expcctabam  te  ut  venires  et  requiescerem  in 
te,  tu  cs  enim  requies  mca,  tu  es  filius  meus  primo- 
gcnitus  qui  regnas  in  sempitemum."'  This  supports 
Justin's  reading.  Regarding  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  more  must  be  said  hereafter,  but  when 
it  is  remembered  that  Justin,  a  native  of  Samaria, 
probably  first  knew  Christianity  through  believers  in 
Syria  to  whose  Jewish  view  of  Christianity  he  all  his 
life  adhered,  and  that  these  Christians  almost  exclu- 
sively used  this  Gospel*  under  various  forms  and  names, 

'  Kal  ot  dprjXBfv  ajr6  rov  t/daror,  rfvoiyr)a'a»  ol  ovpopoi^  mil  c&f  rh  fmrvfia  rov 
6tov  rh  Syu)v  iv  f tSci  irtpiarcpas  KOTfXSovoifjs  icai  da-fXOovinfs  €ls  avnSr.  Km 
(fHtini  iyivrro  U  rov  ovpavov^  XryoOcro.  2v  /xo*  ci  6  viAf  6  ayofrcn^,  cV  «toI 
i/vdom^cra.  icaX  irdktv,  '£ya»  arqfifpop  yeytmnjKd  crc.  Kal  €v6v£  wtpuKofA^  r^ 
Tonov  <f}ws  fitya.    Epiphanius,  Hsor.  xxx.  13. 

•  Dio  Ew.  Justins,  p.  165  f.,  and  aum.  L 
■  Ilieron,,  Comm.  in  Esaia),  xi.  2. 

*  Ortgeuy  Comment,  in  Ezech.,  xxiv.  7;  EpiphanixiB,  Haer.  y^->.  8; 
EuBeUuB,  H.  E.,  iii.  27;  Himm.,  Adv.  Pelag.,  iiL  1 1 
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it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  tliat  lie  also  like  them  knew 
and  made  use  of  it,  a  supposition  increased  to  certainty 
when  it  is  found  that  Justin  quotes  words  and  facts 
foreign  to  the  Canonical  Gospels  which  are  known  to 
have  been  contained  in  it  The  argument  of  Justin  that 
Jesus  did  not  need  baptism  may  also  be  compared  to 
another  passage  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
preserved  by  Jerome,  and  which  preceded  the  circum^ 
stances  narrated  above,  in  which  the  mother  and  brethren 
of  Jesus  say  to  him  that  John  the  Baptist  is  baptizing 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  propose  that  they  should  go 
to  be  baptized  by  him.  Jesus  replies  "In  what  way 
have  I  sinned  that  I  should  be  baptized  by  him  ?  *  The 
most  competent  critics  agree  that  Justin  derived  the 
incidents  of  the  fire  in  Jordan  and  the  words  spoken  by 
the  heavenly  voice  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  or  some  kindred  work,^  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  numerous  other  quotations  in  his 
works  diflfering  fix)m  our  Grospels  are  taken  from  the  same 
source. 

The  incident  of  the  fire  in  Jordan  likewise  occurs  in 
the  ancient  work  "Prsedicatio  Patili,"^  coupled  with  a 


^  Ecce  mater  Domini  et  iratres  ejus  dicebant  ei :  Johannes  Baptista 
baptizat  in  remisdonem  peccatonim,  eamus  et  baptizemor  ab  eo.  Dixit 
autem  eis :  Quid  peccavi  ut  vadam  et  baptizer  ab  eo  P  Nisi  forte  boo 
ipsum,  quod  dixi,  ignorantia  eet.     Hieron,^  Adv.  Palag.,  iii.  2. 

«  Ewald,  Jahrb.  bibl.  Wies,  1853-64,  p.  61,  cf.  p.  38  f. ;  Cntdner,  Bei- 
trage,  i.  p.  219  ff.,  237  f.,  269  f. ;  De  WetU,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  Ill,  p.  113; 
Hilgenfeld,  Die  Erv.  Justine,  p.  164  ff.,  cf.  270  ff.,  p.  304 ;  RiUchly  Das 
Evang.  Marcion*8,  p.  133  f. ;   Volkmar^  Die  EvangeUen,  p.  42  ff. 

*  In  quo  libro  contra  omnes  Scripturas  et  de  peccato  proprio  oonfitentim 
invenies  Christum,  qui  solus  omnino  nihil  deliquit,  et  ad  accipiendum 
Joannis  baptisma  pcene  inyitum  a  matre  sua  Maria  esse  compulsum ; 
ita  cum  baptizaretur,  ignem  super  aquam  esse  visum.  Quod  in  Eyangelio 
nullo  est  soriptum.  Awior  trad,  de  BfhapiiwhaU;  Fabric%u$,  Cod. 
Apocr.,  i.  p.  800. 
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context  which  forcibly  recalls  the  passage  of  the  Grospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  has  just  been  quoted, 
and  apparent  allusions  to  it  are  found  in  the  Sibylline 
Books  and  early  Christian  literature.*  Credner  has 
pointed  out  that  the  marked  use  which  was  made 
of  fire  or  lights  at  Baptism  by  the  Church,  during 
early  times,  probably  rose  out  of  this  tradition  regarding 
the  fire  which  appeared  in  JoKlan  at  the  baptism  of 
Jesus.^  The  peculiar  form  of  words  used  by  the  heavenly 
voice  according  to  Justin  and  to  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  was  also  known  to  several  of  the  Fathers.* 
Augustine  mentions  that  some  MSS.  in  his  time  contained 
that  reading  in  Luke  iil  22,  although  without  the  con- 
firmation of  more  ancient  Greek  codicea*  It  is  still 
extant  in  the  Codex  BezsB  (D).  The  Itala  version  adds 
to  Matthew  iii.  15,  "  and  when  he  was  baptized  a  great 
light  shone  round  from  the  water,  so  that  all  who  had 
come  were  afraid  "  (et  cum  baptizaretur,  lumen  ingens 
circumfulsit  de  aqua,  ita  ut  timerent  omnes  qui  advere- 
rant) ;  and  again  at  Luke  iii.  22  it  gives  the  words  of  the 
voice  in  a  form  agreeing  at  least  in  sense  with  those 
which  Justin  found  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles. 

These  circumstances  point  with  certainty  to  an  earlier 
original  corresponding  with  Justin,    in  all  probability 


*  SibyU.  Oractda,  lib.  vii.  \m, ;  cf.  Crednery  Beitrage,  i.  p.  237  f. ;  Hilffen* 
/eld,  Die  Ew.  Juatiue,  p.  167  ff. ;  BeusSy  Lea  SibyUes  ChrStiexmes,  N.,  Bev. 
de  Th^oL,  vol.  vii.  p.  235,  238. 

'  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  237  ;  cf.  Uilgenfdd,  Die  Evv.  Justins,  p.  167  f. ; 
VoUcmar,  Die  Evangelien,  p.  43. 

•  Clemens  AL,  Paodag.,  i.  6;  Methodius ,  Conviv.  Virg.  ix.  LactantiuM, 
Instit.  Div.,  iv.  15  ;  Augustine,  Enchirid.  ad  Laurent.,  49. 

^  lUud  vero,  quod  nonnulli  codices  habent  secundum  Lucam,  hoc  ilia 
Tooe  sonuisse,  quod  in  Psalmo  scriptum  est :  Filius  meus  es  tu ;  ego  hodie 
genui  te :  quamquam  in  antiquioribus  codicibus  gnecis  non  inyeniri  pec 
hibeatur,  &c.,  &c.     De  Consensu  Evang,,  ii.  14. 
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the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  the  subse- 
quent gradual  elimination  of  the  passage  fix)m  the  Gospels 
finally  adopted  by  the  Church,  for  dogmatic  reasons,  as 
various  sects  based  on  the  words  doctrines  which  were 
at  variance  with  the  ever-enlarging  belief  of  the  majority.^ 
Then  Justin  states  that  the  men  of  his  time  asserted 
that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  performed  by  magical 
art  {jLayiicq  (fxurraaia),  "  for  they  ventured  to  call  him  a 
magician  and  deceiver  of  the  people."'  This  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  mere  version  of  the  charge  that  Jesus  cast 
out  demons  by  Beelzebub,  but  must  have  been  found  by 
Justin  in  his  Memoirs.'  In  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  or 
Acta  Pilati,  the  Jews  accuse  Jesus  before  Pilate  of  being 
a  magician,^  coupled  with  the  assertion  that  he  casts  out 
demons  through  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  demons ;  and 
again  they  simply  say  :  "  Did  we  not  tell  thee  that  he  is  a 
magician?"*  We  shall  presently  see  that  Justin  actually 
refers  to  certain  acts  of  Pontius  Pilate  in  justification  of 
other  assertions  regarding  the  trial  of  Jesus.^  In  the 
Clementine  Recognitions,  moreover,  the  same  charge  is 
made  by  some  of  the  Scribes,  who  say  that  Jesus  did  not 
perform  his  miracles  as  a  prophet,  but  as  a  magicianJ 

*  Cf.  Credner,  BeitrSLge,  i.  p.  241 ;  Hilgenftldy  DieEw.  Justins,  p.  170; 
Qrahty  Spidl.  Patr.,  i.  p.  327  ;  VoUcmart  Die  ETangelien,  p.  42  f. 

'  Kot  yap  yuayov  thfoi  airhv  Mkfjwv  X/yciv  Hal  XaoirXoKtv.     DiaL  69. 

'  Credner,  Beiti-age,  i.  p.  255  f. ;  Hilgen/eld,  Die  Eyy.  Justins,  p. 
207  ff.,  258;  De  WeUe,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  Ill,  113.  SemUch  attributes  it  to 
tradition,  D.  ap.  Denkw.  Just.,  p.  391  ff. 

*  Xryovo-ty  avr^  Fc^r  tarivi  jcr.X.  Eyang.  Niood.  sive  G^ta  Pilati,  Pars. 
I.  A.  i. ;  Tisckendorf,  Evang.  Apocr.,  p.  208 ;  cf.  FcUfriduSy  Cod.  Apocr. 
N.  T.,  i. ;  Nicod.  Evang.  I^at.,  i.  p.  239,  xxvii.  p.  296,  cf.  417. 

*  M^  ovK  €ltrafi€v  troi  hri  yArfs  cWtv;  ic.rA.  c.  ii. ;  Tischendorf,  Ev.  Ap., 
p.  214 ;  Fahriciu8,  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  243. 

*  Apol.,  i.  35,  48. 

^  Et  ecce  quidam  de  Scribis  de  medio  populi  exclamans  ait :  Jesus  yester 
signa  et  prodigia  quse  fecit,  ut  magus  non  ut  propheta  fedt,  L  58 
cf.  i.  40. 
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Celsus  makes  a  similar  charge,*  and  Lactantius  refers  to 
such  an  opinion  as  prevalent  among  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  Jesus,*  which  we  find  confirmed  by  many  passages  in 
Tahnudic  literature.'  There  was  indeed  a  book  called 
**  Magia  Jesu  Christi,"  of  which  Jesus  himself,  it  was 
pretended,  was  the  author.^ 

In  speaking  of  the  trial  of  Jesus,  Justin  says :  "  For 
also  as  the  prophet  saith,  they  tormented  him  and  set 
him  on  the  judgment  scat  and  said  :  Judge  us,"*  a  pecu- 
liarity which  is  not  found  in  the  Canonical  Gospels. 
Justin  had  just  quoted  the  words  of  Isaiah  (Ixv.  2, 
Iviii.  2)  .  .  .  "They  now  ask  of  me  judgment  and  dare 
to  draw  nigh  to  God,"  and  then  he  cites  Psalm  xxii.  16, 
22 :  "  They  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet,  and  upon 
my  vesture  they  cast  lots."  He  says  that  this  did  not 
happen  to  David,  but  was  fulfilled  in  Christ,  and  the 
expression  regarding  the  piercing  the  hands  and  feet 
referred  to  the  nails  of  the  cross,  which  were  driven 
through  his  hands  and  feet  And  after  he  was  crucified 
they  cast  lots  upon  his  vesture.  "  And  that  these  things 
occurred,"  he  continues,  "  you  may  learn  fix)m  the  Acts 
drawn  up  under  Pontius  Pilate."  •  He  likewise  upon 
another  occasion  refers  to  the  same  Acta  for  confirmation 
of  statements.^  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  or  Gesta 
Pilati,  now  extant,  does  not  contain  the  circumstance  to 
which  we  are  now  referring,  but  in  contradiction  to  the 

1  On'gen,  Contra  Cels.,  ii.  50,  51.  '  Instit.  Diy.,  y.  3,  et  passim. 

*  LighifoGty  Hone  Hebraioe,  Works,  xi.  p.  195  ff. 

*  Cf.  AugtuA,  de  Consonsu  Evang.,  i.  9 ;  Fahridvs,  Cod,  Apocr.  N.  T.,  L 
p.  305  ff. 

*  Kal  yap,  a>f  cittcv  6  npoifirirrjs,  htaavpovra  avrhp,  €KaBura»  cirt  fi^fiaroff  ml 
ewrov*     Kplvov  fjfup.     A  pel.,  i.  35. 

'  Kai  ravra  ori  ycyovc,  dvva(r6€  fia$€i»  cjt  rS>v  cfrt  Uovriov  Uikarov  yryrr/icrmF 
3icn»v.    Apol.  1.  35. 
'  ApoL,  i.  48.     Cf.  TertuUian,  Apol.  xxi. 
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statement  in  the  fourtli  Gospel  (xviii.  28,  29)  tlie  Jews 
in  this  apocrjrphal  work  freely  go  in  to  the  very  judgment 
seat  of  Pilate.*  Tischendorf  maintains  that  the  first 
part  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  or  Acta  Pilati,  still 
extant,  is  the  work  with  more  or  less  of  interpolation, 
which,  existing  in  the  second  century,  is  referred  to  by 
Justin.*  A  few  reasons  may  here  be  given  against  such 
a  conclusion.  The  fact  of  Jesus  being  set  upon  the 
judgment  seat  is  not  contained  in  the  extant  Acta  Pilati 
at  all,  and  therefore  this  work  does  not  correspond  with 
Justin's  statement  It  seems  most  absurd  to  suppose 
that  Justin  should  seriously  refer  Eoman  Emperors  to  a 
work  of  this  description,  so  manifestly  composed  by  a 
Christian,  and  the  Acta  to  which  he  directs  them  must 
have  been  a  presumed  official  docimient,  to  which  they 
had  access,  as  of  course  no  other  evidence  could  be  of 
any  weight  with  them.'  The  extant  work  neither  pre- 
tends to  be,  nor  has  in  the  slightest  degree  the  form  of, 
an  official  report.  Moreover,  the  prologue  attached  to  it 
distinctly  states  that  Ananias,  a  provincial  warden  in  the 
reign  of  Flavins  Theodosius  (towards  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century),  found  these  Acts  written  in  Hebrew  by 
Nicodemus,  and  that  he  translated  them  into  Greek* 
The  work  itself,  therefore,  only  pretends  to  be  a  private 
composition  in  Hebrew,  and  does  not  claim  any  relation 
to  Pontius  Pilate.  The  Greek  is  very  corrupt  and  de- 
graded, and  considerations  of  style  alone  would  assign  it 

^  Eyang.  Niood.  dye  Qesta  Pilate,  Pars.  i.  A.,  i.  ii. ;  Tiachendorfy  Eyang. 
Apocr.,  p.  208  ff. 

•  Eyang.  Apoor.  Plroleg.,  p.  Ixiy.  tf, ;  Wann  wiirden,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  82 — 
89. 

'  ScJioUen,  Die  alt  Zeugnisse,  p.  161 ;  NicoUu^  Etudes  sur  les  Eyang. 
Apocr.,  p.  360. 

^  Eyang.  Nicod.  Prolog. ;  Ti9chendorf,  Ey.  App.,  p.  203 1 
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to  tho  fifth  century,  as  would  still  more  imperatively  the 
anachronisms  with  which  it  abounds.^     Tischendorf  con* 
eiders  that  Tertullian  refers  to  the  same  work  as  Justin, 
but  it  is  evident  that  he  infers  an  official  report,  for  he 
says  distinctly,  after  narrating  the  circumstances  of  the 
crucifixion  and  resurrection  :  "  All  these  facts  regarding 
Christ,   Pilate  ....  reported  to  the  reigning  Emperor 
Tiberius."  '     It  is  extremely  probable  that  in  saying  this 
Tertullian  merely  extended  the  statement  of  Justin.     He 
nowhere  states  that  ho  himself  had  seen  this  report,  nor 
does  Justin,  and  as  is  the  case  with  the  latter,  some  of 
the  facts  which  Tertullian  supposes  to  be  reported  by 
Pilate  are  not  contained  in  the  apocryphal  work.^     There 
are  still  extant  some  apocrjrphal  writings  in  the  form  of 
official  reports  made  by  Pilate  of  the  trial,  crucifixion, 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus,*  but  none  are  of  very  ancient 
date.     It  is  certain  that,  on  the  supposition  that  Pilate 
may  have  made  an  official  report  of  events  so  important 
in  their  estimation,  Christian  writers,  with  greater  zeal 
than  conscience,  composed  fictitious  reports  in  his  name 
in  the  supposed  interest  of  their  religion,  and  there  was 
in  that  day  little  or  no  critical  sense  to  detect  and  dis- 
credit such  forgeries.     Tliere  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to 
show  that  Justin  was  acquainted  with  any  official  report 
of  Pilate  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  nor  indeed  is  it  easy 
to  understand  how  he  could  possibly  have  been,  even  if 
such  a  document  existed,  and  it  is  most  probable,  as 
Scholten  conjectures,  that  Justin  merely  referred  to  docu- 

*  Scholten,  Die  alt  Zeugnisso,  p.  172  f. 

*  Ea  omnia  super  ChriBto  Pilatus.  .  .  .    Ceesari  turn  Tiberio  nuntiayit. 
Apol.  xxi. 

»  Cf.  Scholten,  Die  alt  Zeugnisse,  p.  163  ff. 

*  Cf.  FabriciuB,  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  298  ff.  ;  Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr. 
N.  T.,  p.  796  ff. ;  Titchendm-f,  Evang.  Apocr.,  p.  411  ff. 
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mcnts  which  tradition  supposed  to  have  been  written, 
but  of  which  he  himself  had  no  personal  knowledge.* 
Be  this  as  it  may,  as  he  considered  the  incident  of  the 
judgment  seat  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  there  can  be 
little  or  no  doubt  that  it  was  narrated  in  the  Memoirs 
which  contained  *'  everything  relating  to  Jesus  Christ,'* 
and  finding  it  there  he  all  the  more  naturally  assumed 
that  it  must  have  been  mentioned  in  any  official 
report 

In  narrating  the  agony  in  the  Garden,  there  are  further 
variations.  Justin  says:  "And  the  passage:  *A11  my 
bones  are  poured  out  and  dispersed  like  water ;  my  heart 
has  become  like  wax  melting  in  the  midst  of  my  belly/ 
predicted  what  occurred  to  him  that  night  when  they 
came  out  against  him  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  seize 
him.  For  in  the  Memoirs  composed,  I  say,  by  his 
Apostles  and  their  followers,  it  is  recorded  that  his  sweat 
fell  down  like  great  drops  while  he  prayed,  saying  :  *  If 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass.'  "*  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  is  a  direct  quotation  from  the  Memoirs,  but  there  is 
a  material  dijBference  fix)m  our  Gospels.  Luke  is  the  only 
Gospel  which  mentions  the  bloody  sweat,  and  there  the 
account  reads  (xxii.  44),  "  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood 
falling  down  to  the  ground." 

Luke,     oxrci  BpdfiPoi  cufiarw  Korctfialvoyrci  twi  ttjp  yrjv, 

Justin.  wr^X  Bp6fipoi  KOTwxfiTo. 

In  addition  to  the  other  linguistic  differences  Justin 
omits  the  emphatic  alfiaros  which  gives  the  whole  point 
to  Luke's  account,  and  which  evidently  could  not  have 
been  in  the  text  of  the  Memoirs.  Semisch  argues  that 
BpofifioL  alone,  especially  in  medical  phraseology,  meant 

1  ScJioUen,  Die  alt  Zeugnisse,  p.  166  ff.  '  Dial.  103. 
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"  drops  of  blood,"  without  the  addition  of  al/iaro^ ;  *  but 
the  author  of  the  third  Gospel  did  not  think  so,  and 
undeniably  makes  use  of  both,  and  Justin  does  not. 
Moreover,  Luke  introduces  the  expression  dpofifioi  cuftaros: 
to  show  the  intensity  of  the  agony,  whereas  Justin 
evidently  did  not  mean  to  express  "  drops  of  blood  "  at 
all,  his  intention  in  referring  to  the  sweat  being  to  show 
that  the  prophecy :  "  All  my  bones  are  poured  out,  &c.,  like 
water,"  had  been  fulfilled,  with  which  the  reading  in  his 
Memoirs  more  closely  corresponded.  The  prayer  also  so 
directly  quoted  decidedly  varies  from  Luke  xxii.  42,  which 
reads :  "  Father,  if  thou  be  willing  to  remove  this  cup 
from  me  " : 

Luke,  nanp,  tl  ffovKti  frapfyfycf Iv  rouro  no  iror^piov  aw*  ifiov' 
JUSTIK.  UapdkBir^y  ci  dvyoroy,  no  mrfiptof  nouro. 

In  Matthew  xxvL  39  this  part  of  the  prayer  is  more  like 
the  reading  of  Justin:  "  Father,  if  it  be  possible  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me  " — IlaTc/^,  ct  Zwarov  iamv,  irapekOera^ 
an  i/iov  to  nonjpiov  tovto'  but  that  Gospel  has  nothing 
of  the  swe^t  of  agony  which  excludes  it  from  considera* 
tion.  In  another  place  Justin  also  quotes  the  prayer  in 
the  Garden  as  follows  :  "  He  prayed,  saying :  '  Father,  if 
it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me "' ;  and  besides 
this  praying,  he  said :  "  Not  as  I  wish,  but  as  thou 
wiliest."  *  The  first  phrase  in  this  place,  apart  from  some 
transposition  of  words,  agrees  with  Matthew ;  but  even 
if  this  reading  be  preferred  of  the  two,  the  absence  of 
the  incident  of  the  sweat  of  agony  from  the  first  Grospel 
renders  it  impossible  to  regard  it  as  the  source,  and 
moreover  the  second  part  of  the  prayer  which  is  here 

1  D.  ap.  Denkw.  Just,  p.  146.  *  DiaL  99. 
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given  diflFers  materially  both  from  the  first  and  third 
Gospels. 

Matth.  Nevertheless  not  as  I  will  but  as  thou. 
Luke.     Nevertheless  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done. 
Justin.  Not  as  I  wish  but  as  thou  wiliest. 

Matth.  ttX^v  ov\  w  ryo)  BiKu  dXX'  w  av, 

Luke.      irXi^y  fi^  t6  BiXrjfia  fwv  aXX^  r6  trov  yw€<r6t». 

Justin.  fiq  i>s  rya>  fiovKofjLOi,  oXX'  a>ff  orv  BfKtit, 

The  two  parts  of  this  prayer,  moreover,  seem  to  have 
been  separate  in  the  Memoirs,  for  not  only  does  Justin 
not  quote  the  latter  portion  at  all  in  Dial.  103,  but  here 
he  markedly  divides  it  from  the  former.  Justin  knows 
nothing  of  the  episode  of  the  Angel  who  strengthens 
Jesus,  which  is  related  in  Luke  xxii.  43.  There  is 
moreover  a  still  more  important  point  to  mention  :  that 
although  verses  43,  44  with  the  incidents  of  the  angel 
and  the  bloody  sweat  are  certainly  in  the  greater  number 
of  MSS.,  they  are  omitted  by  the  oldest  Codices,  as  for 
instance  the  Sinaitic  *  and  Vatican  MSS.  It  is  evident 
that  in  this  part  Justin's  Memoirs  diflPered  from  our 
first  and  third  Gospels  much  in  the  same  way  that  they 
do  from  each  other. 

In  the  same  chapter  Justin  states  that  when  the  Jews 
went  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  take  Jesus,  "  there 
was  not  even  a  single  man  to  help  him  as  a  guiltless 
person."*  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  all  the 
Gospels,'  and  Justin  not  only  completely  ignores  the 
episode  of  the  ear  of  Malchus,  but  in  this  passage  ex- 


>  They  are  added  by  a  later  hand. 

^  OvdcW  yap  ovde  lU^pis  Ms  dvBpcnrov  PoqBthf  aurf  iis  avofutfrriT^  fiorfios 
xnrripxt'     Dial.  103. 

>  Matt.  xxyi.  51  ff. ;  Mark  xiy.  46  ff. ;  Luke  xziL  49  fL  ;   John  xviiL 
10  f. 
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eludes  it,  and  his  Gospel  could  not  have  contained  it' 
Luke  is  specially  marked  in  generalizing  the  resistance 
of  those  about  Jesus  to  his  capture.  "  When  they  which 
were  about  him  saw  what  would  follow,  they  said  unto 
him :  Lord,  shall  we  smite  with  the  sword  1  And  a 
certain  one  of  them  smote  the  servant  of  the  high  priest 
and  cut  off  his  right  ear."*  As  this  episode  follows 
immediately  after  the  incident  of  the  bloody  sweat  and 
prayer  in  the  Garden,  and  the  statement  of  Justin  occurs 
in  the  very  same  chapter  in  which  he  refers  to  them,  this 
contradiction  further  tends  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that 
Justin  employed  a  difierent  Gospel. 

It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  same  peculiar  account 
that  Justin  states  that  "  after  he  (Jesus)  was  crucified,  all 
his  friends  (the  Apostles)  forsook  him,  having  denied 
him  '  .  .  .  .  (who,  after  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and  after 
they  were  convinced  by  himself  that  before  his  passion 
he  had  told  them  that  he  must  suffer  these  things,  and 
that  they  were  foretold  by  the  prophets,  repented  of  their 
flight  from  him  when  he  was  crucified),  and  when 
living  with  them  he  sang  praises  to  God,  as  is  made 
evident  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles."  *  Justin,  there- 
fore, repeatedly  asserts  that  after  the  crucifixion  all  the 
Apostles  forsook  him,  and  he  extends  the  denial  of  Pet^r 

*  Crtdner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  228  f. ;  Schwegler,  Das  nachap.  Zeitalter,  i.  p, 
232,  anm.  1 ;  RiUchly  Das  Evang.  Marcion^s,  p.  148 ;  Hilyen/eld,  Die  Ew. 
Justins,  p.  238  flf. ;  Mayer Jioff,  Einl.  petr.  Schr.,  p.  292  ;  cf.  Zt^UeTy  Die 
Apostelgesch.,  p.  39.  '  Luke  xxii.  49,  50. 

'  Mrrh  ovv  to  oravpaB^vai  avruv^  koi  ol  yvonpifioi  avrov  wayrts  awtoMtfuuM, 
apvrfadiKvoi  avr6v,     Apol.  i.  50. 

*  {6i  Tivt£  iirrh  TO  coHunrfvai  avrov  c/c  vtKpSav^  Koi  irturBripai  im  avrov,  m  koi 
wpo  Tov  iraBfiv  Acyry  ovroZr,  ore  ravra  avrov  del  waB§i¥,  km  arro  r&p  wpot^rfrmv 
ore  irpo€KtKfipvKro  ravra,  firrtviriam^  rirl  r^  affiitrraaBcu  avrov  &rt  tarravpd^),  nau, 
firr  avr&v  duty^v,  vfivrfo-t  r6p  Gcoy,  ^r  koI  cV  roZr  dirofivrffiovtvfiaa'i  rday  oinNr- 
T^Kov  drjkovrai  ytytvrifupop,  /c.r.X.  Dial.  106 ;  cf.  Apol.  i.  50 ;  Dial.  53 ;  de 
Bosurr.  9. 
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to  the  whole  of  the  twelve.  It  is  impossible  to  consider 
this  distinct  and  reiterated  afl5rmation  a  mere  extension 
of  the  passage  :  "  they  all  forsook  him  and  fled  "  {ndvre^ 
ajf>€vr€q  avTov  ci^vyw'),*  when  Jesus  was  arrested,  which 
proceeded  mainly  from  momentary  fear.*  Justin  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  disciples  forsook  and  denied  Jesus  when 
they  saw  him  crucified,  from  doubts  which  consequently 
arose  as  to  his  Messianic  character.  Now,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Canonical  Gospels  represent  the  disciples  as 
being  together  after  the  Crucifixion.*  Justin  knows 
nothing  of  the  explanation  given  by  the  angels  at  the 
sepulchre  as  to  Christ's  having  foretold  all  that  had 
happened,*  but  makes  this  proceed  from  Jesus  himself. 
Indeed,  he  makes  no  mention  of  these  angels  at  alL 

There  are  some  traces  elsewhere  of  the  view  that  the 
disciples  were  offended  after  the  Crucifixion.*  Hilgenfeld 
points  out  the  appearance  of  special  Petrine  tendency  in 
this  passage,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  Peter  alone,  but  aU 
the  Apostles,  who  are  said  to  deny  their  master ;  and  he 
suggests  that  an  indication  of  the  source  from  which 
Justin  quoted  may  be  obtained  from  the  kindred  quota- 
tion in  the  Epistle  to  the  Smymseans  (iii.)  by  pseudo- 
Ignatius  :  "  For  I  know  that  also  after  his  resurrection 
he  was  in  the  flesh,  and  I  believe  that  he  is  so  now. 
And  when  he  came  to  those  that  were  with  Peter,  he 
said  to  them  :  Lay  hold,  handle  me,  and  see  that  I  am 
not  an  incorporeal  spirit.    And  immediately  they  touched 

'  Matt.  xxvi.  56 ;  Mark  xiy.  /K). 

•  Credner,  Beiti*age,  i.  p.  257  ;  HilgenfM^  Die  Ew/  Justins,  p.  246  f. 

'  Lukexxiv.  9 — 12,  33;  Mark  xyi.  10;  John  xx.  18,  19;  cf.  Luke 
xxiii.  49.  *   Luke  xxiv.  4 — 8 ;  Matt,  xxyiii.  5—7 ;  Mark  xvi.  5—7. 

*  In  the  '*  Ascensio  Isaise,"  iii.  14,  the  following  passage  occurs :  ''Et 
daodecim,  qui  cum  eo,  offensionem  aocipient  in  enm,  et  custodes  consti- 
tuentor,  qui  custodient  sepulchmm."  Hilgen/M,  Die  Eyy.  Justins, 
p.  246,  anm.  2. 

TOL.  I,  -u 
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him  oDcL  believed,  being  convinced  both  by  his  flesh  and 
spirit."  Jerome,  it  will  be  remembered,  found  this  in 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  used  by  the 
NazareneSy  which  he  translated,^  from  which  we  have 
seen  that  Justin  in  all  probability  derived  other  par- 
ticulars differing  from  the  Canonical  Gospels,  and  with 
which  we  shall  constantly  meet,  in  a  similar  way,  in 
examining  Justin's  quotations.  Origen  also  found  it  in 
a  work  called  the  "Doctrine  of  Peter"  (AiSa^^  IIcTpov),* 
wliich  must  have  been  akin  to  the  "  Preaching  of  Peter  " 
{Krjpvyiia  Ilerpov).^  Hilgenfeld  suggests  that^  in  the 
absence  of  more  certain  information,  there  is  no  more 
probable  source  from  which  Justin  may  have  derived  his 
statement  than  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter,  or  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  known  to 
have  contained  so  much  in  the  same  spirit.* 

It  may  well  be  expected  that,  at  least  in  touching  such 
serious  matters  as  the  Crucifixion  and  last  words  of 
Jesus,  Justin  must  adhere  with  care  to  authentic  records, 
and  not  fall  into  the  faults  of  loose  quotation  irom 
memory,  free  handling  of  texts,  and  careless  omissions 
and  additions,  by  which  those  who  maiatain  the  identity 
of  the  Memoirs  with  the  Canonical  Gospels  seek  to 
explain  the  systematic  variations  of  Justin's  quotations 
from  the  text  of  the  latter.  It  will,  however,  be  found  that 
here  also  marked  discrepancies  occur.  Justin  says^  after 
referring  to  numerous  prophecies  regarding  the  treatment 
of  Christ :  "  And  again,  when  he  says  :  '  They  spake  with 
their  lips,  they  wagged  the  head,  saying:  Let  him 
deliver  himself.'      That   all  these  things   happened   to 

>  De  Vir.  Dl.,  16.  >  De  Prinoip.  proem. 

'  Qrahe,  Spidl.  Patr.,  i.  p.  56. 

<  Hil^mfdd,  Die  Ew.  Justins,  p.  248  flf. ;   cf.  Crtdner,  Beitnge,  L 
p.  265  f. ;   VolknaTt  Die  Erangelien,  p.  631,  p.  634. 
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the  Christ  from  the  Jews,  you  can  ascertain.  For  when 
he  was  being  crucified  they  shot  out  the  lip,  and 
wagged  their  heads,  saying :  *  Let  him  who  raised  the 
dead  deUver  himself.' " »  And  in  another  place,  referring 
to  the  same  Psalm  (xxiL)  as  a  prediction  of  what  was 
to  happen  to  Jesus,  Justin  says:  "For  they  who  saw 
him  crucified  also  wagged  their  heads,  each  one  of 
them,  and  distorted  i^Ucrrp^^v)  their  lips,  and  screw- 
ing (Stcpti'ovTcs)  their  noses  one  to  another,  spoke 
ironically  those  words  which  are  also  written  in  the 
Memoirs  of  his  Apostles :  He  declared  himself  the  Son 
of  God ;  come  down  let  him  walk  about ;  let  God  save 
him."^  In  both  of  these  passages  Justin  directly 
appeals  to  written  authority.  The  iiaOelv  SwaaOe  may 
leave  the  source  of  the  first  uncertain,'  but  the  second  is 
distinctly  stated  to  contain  the  actual  words  "  written  in 
the  Memoirs  of  his  Apostles,'*  and  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  former  passage  is  also  derived  from 
them.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  both  differ 
very  materially  from  the  Canonical  Gospels.*    The  taunt 

*  Kal  irdX.iv  Stop  Xeyif  'EXoX^inzv  *V  xttkeaiv,  tKivrjauv  Ktxfxikrjv,  Xryomres* 
'Pvo'doBa  4avT6v.  *ATiva  wavra  yryovcv  vjto  rS>¥  *lovdamv  r^  Xpcor^,  fiaOeiP 
^vvaa6t.  ^ravpmSevTos  yap  avrovy  €^(frrp(ff>ov  ra  x^^*/*  <ca^  €kIvovv  ras  K«f>aXaSf 
Xcyoi/rtr'     'O  vticpovt  dveyfipcis  pvowr6m  iavT6v,     Apol.,  i.  38. 

'  Oi  yhp  B€wpovvTts  avTov  caravpoii/uicvoy  km  KtKJxiXas  €Kaaros  (KivovVf  Koi  rtk 
X^tXi;  di€arp€<l>oPf  Koi  roir  fiv^wnjpa'Uf  cV  ^fXXoir  fiupivovyrts  €\€yov  €lp(ov€v6fi€voi 
Tavra  A  km.  cV  rots  anofivr}fAoy(vfia<ri  r&y  arroirr6Ko>y  airrov  yiypanrcw  "  Yiov 
Oeot)  tavTov  Tkieyf     Korafias  irtpiirar^lrio'     (roxrarco  airov  6  Bcof.**     Dial.  101. 

'  Some  writers  consider  that  this  is  a  reference  to  the  Acta  Pilati  as  in 
Apol.,  i.  35. 

^  Canon  Wostcott  is  obliged  to  admit  that  in  the  latter  passage  Justin 
does  profess  to  give  the  exact  words  recorded  in  the  Memoirs,  and  that 
they  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  Gospels ;  "  but,"  he  apologeticaUy  adds, 
**  wo  do  find  these  others  so  closely  connected  with  them  that  few  readers 
would  feel  the  difference  !  "  This  is  a  specimen  of  apologetic  criticism. 
Dr.  Westcott  goes  on  to  say  that  as  no  MS.  or  Father  known  to  him  has 
preserved  any  reading  more  closely  resembliDg  Justin's,  '*  if  it  appear  not 
to  be  dedudble  from  our  (Gospels,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  object 

z  2 
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contained  in  the  first  of  these  passages  is  altogether 
peculiar  to  Justin  :  ''Let  him  who  raised  the  dead 
deliver  himself ''  (*0  veKpoif^  aveyeipa^  pva-dadoi  iavrov);^ 
and  even  if  Justin  did  not  himself  indicate  a  written 
source,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  should 
himself  for  the  first  time  record  words  to  which  he 
refers  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.*  It  would  be 
still  more  absurd  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  diflScidty 
presented  by  such  a  variation  by  attributing  the  words 
to  tradition,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  asserted  that 
Justin's  Memoirs  were  actually  identical  with  the  Gos- 
pels. No  aberration  of  memory  could  account  for  such 
a  variation,  and  it  is  impossible  that  Justin  should 
prefer  tradition  regarding  a  form  of  words,  so  liable  to 
error  and  alteration,  with  written  Grospels  within  his 
reach.  Besides,  to  argue  that  Justin  affirmed  that  the 
truth  of  his  statement  could  be  ascertained  (jiadeu/ 
Swcwr^c),  whilst  the  words  which  he  states  to  have 
spoken  were  not  actually  recorded,  would  be  against  all 
reason. 

The  second  of  the  mocking  speeches  '  of  the  lookers- 
on  is  referred  distinctly  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles, 
but  is  also,  with  the  accompanying  description,  foreign 

wliich  he  had  in  view,  its  sooroe  most  remain  concealed. "  On  the 
Canon,  p.  114  f.  Cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  39—43;  Mark  xv.  29—32;  Lnke 
xxiii.  34 — 37. 

'  The  nearest  parallel  in  our  Gk>spels  is  in  Luke  xxiii.  35.  *'  He  saved 
others,  let  him  save  himself  if  this  man  be  the  Christ  of  Gk)d,  his 
chosen.'      (  AXXovr  ta^aatv,  cwrarto  covnSy,  ict.X.) 

'  Hilgenfeldy  Die  Ew.  Justins,  p.  244  f. 

*  Semisch  argues  that  both  forms  are  quotations  of  the  same  sentence, 
and  that  there  is  consequently  a  contradiction  in  the  yery  quotations 
themselves ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  two  phrases  aro 
distinct  parts  of  the  mockery,  and  the  very  same  separation  and  variation 
occur  in  each  of  the  Canonical  (Gospels.  D.  ap.  Denkw.  M&rt.  Just., 
p.  282;  d,  Hilgenfeld^  Die  Ew.  Justins,  p.  234. 
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to  our  Gospels.    The  nearest  approach  to  it  occurs  in  our 
first  Gospel,  and  we  subjoin  both  passages  for  comparison. 


JusTiK,  Dial.  101. 


He  declared  himself  the  Son  of 
God ;  come  down  let  him  walk 
about ;  let  Qod  save  him. 


Yi^y   $€0v    iavrhv    Tkeyf    Korafias 
irfpiiraTtiTio*  orocrara)  avrbv  6  O^os. 


Matt,  zxyii.  40,  and  42,  43. 

40.  Thou  that  destroyest  the 
temple,  and  boildest  it  in  three 
days,  saye  thyself;  if  thou  art  the 
Son  of  Qod,  come  down  from  the 
cross. 

42.  He  sayed  others,  himself  he 
cannot  saye.  He  is  the  King  of 
Israel;  let  him  now  come  down 
from  the  cross,  and  we  will  belieye 
in  him. 

43.  He  trusted  in  Gbd ;  let  him 
deliyer  him  now,  if  he  will  haye 
him,  for  he  said,  I  am  the  Son  of 
God. 

42.  ....  «eara/3aroi>  vvv  airh  tov 
trravpov  kclL  irurr€wrofJi€v  cir*  avrdp, 
43.  ir€voi0€P  rirl  r^  6€6v,  pwrcurBtn  ww 
avr6y'  cc  ^cXfc  oMv*  ciircv  yhp  Sri 
B€Ov  tlfil  vi6s. 


It  is  evident  that  Justin's  version  is  quite  distinct  from 
this,  and  cannot  have  been  taken  from  our  Gospels,^ 
although  professedly  derived  from  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles. 

Justin  likewise  mentions  the  cry  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross^ 
"  0  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  V 
(*0  deo^,  6  Oeos  iiov,  Iva  rC  iyKar^Knri^  M^  0  *  as  a 
fulfilment  of  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  which  he  quotes 
here,  and  elsewhere,  *  with  the  peculiar  addition  of  the 
Septuagint  version,  "attend  to  me"  (Trpocrxcs  /xoi), 
which,  however,  he  omits  when  giving  the  cry  of  Jesus, 
thereby  showing  that  he  follows  a  written  source  which 
did  not  contain  it,  for  the  quotation  of  the  Psalm,  and  of 

^  The  Cod.  Sin.  omits  oMy. 

«  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  212 ;   HUgmfdd,  Die  Eyy.  Justins,  p.  244 ; 
Mayerhoff,  Einl.  petr.  Schr.,  p.  296.  *  Dial.  99. 

*  Dial.  98. 
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the  cry  which  is  cited  to  show  that  it  refers  to  Christ, 
immediately  foUow  each  other.  He  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  the  Chaldaic  cry,  "Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachtani" 
of  the  Gospels.*  The  first  and  second  Gospels  give  the 
words  of  the  cry  from  the  Chaldaic  differently  from 
Justin,  from  the  version  of  the  LXX.,  and  from  each 
other.  [Matthew  xxvii.  46,  8cc  /xov,  dei  /xov,  Iva  tC  fJL€ 
cyicaTcXtTTc? ;  Mark  xv.  34,  *0  Oeo^,  6  Oeos  ftou,  €is  ti 
eyicaTcXiTTcs  /xc.  The  third  Gospel  knows  nothing  at 
all  of  this  cr}",  but  instead  has  one  altogether  unknown 
to  the  other  Gospels:  "And  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  said  :  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit :  and  having  said  this,  he  expired."  *  Justin  has 
this  cry  also,  and  in  the  same  form  as  the  third  GrospeL 
He  says  :  *'  For  when  he  (Jesus)  was  giving  up  his 
spirit  on  the  cross,  he  said  :  '  Father,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit,'  as  I  have  also  learned  from  the 
Memoirs."'  Justin's  Gosptl,  therefore,  contained  both 
cries,  and  as  even  the  first  two  Synoptics  mention  a  second 
cry  of  Jesus*  without,  however,  giving  the  words,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  other  Gospels  should  have  existed 
which  included  both.  Even  if  we  had  no  trace  of  this 
cry  in  any  other  ancient  work,  there  would  be  no  groimd 
for  asserting  that  Justin  must  have  derived  it  from  the 
third  Gospel,  for  if  there  be  any  historical  truth  in  the 
statement  that  these  words  were  actually  spoken  by 
Jesus,  it  follows  of  course  that  they  may  have  been  and 
probably  were  reported  in  a  dozen  Christian  writings  now 

*  Matt,  xxyii.  46 ;  Mark  xv.  34. 

'  Kai  (fHoyTifras  <l><M>t%  firySikji  6  'li/covr  e fircv,  limp,  fls  x^H^  ^^^"^  fntpariBf/Juu 
t6  irvfvfid  fiov.     Tovro  dc  (lni>v  t^ttrvtwrfv.     Luke  xxiii.  46. 

'  Kai  yhp  airo^Jioxfs  t6  np€vfta  circ  r^  trravp^  tart,  Ilarfpf  cZr  x^^Mf  crov 
frapaTi$(fjLcu  t6  nvfvfid  p.ov  iat  koi  ck  rc^v  mrofivrifAOPtvfiarwv  mil  touto  Sjpun^lor. 
Dial.  105.  *  Matt,  xxvii.  50 ;  Mark  xv.  37, 
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no  longer  extant,  and  in  all  probability  they  existed  in 
some  of  the  "  many ''  works  referred  to  in  the  prologue 
to  the  third  GospeL  Both  cries,  however,  are  given  in 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  or  Gesta  Pilati,  to  which 
reference  has  already  so  frequently  been  made.  In  the 
Greek  versions  edited  by  Tischendorf  we  find  only  the 
form  contained  in  Luke.  In  the  Codex  A,  the  passage 
reads  :  **  And  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  said  : 
Father,  Baddach  ephkid  rouel,  that  is,  interpreted  :  '  into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit ;'  and  having  said  this 
he  gave  up  the  ghost."  *  In  the  Codex  B,  the  text  is  : 
"  Then  Jesus  having  called  out  with  a  loud  voice : 
'Father,  into  thy  hands  will  I  commend  my  spirit,' 
expired."^  In  the  ancient  Latin  version,  however,  both 
cries  are  given.  ''  And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Hely  Hely,  lama  Zabacthani, 
which  interpreted  is:  *My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me.'  And  after  this,  Jesus  said  :  '  Father, 
into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit ' :  and  saying  this, 
he  gave  up  the  ghost."  * 

One  of  the  Codices  of  the  same  apocryphal  work 
likewise  gives  the  taunting  speeches  of  the  Jews  in  a 
form  more  nearly  approaching  that  of  Justin's  Memoirs 

^  Km  (fxovriiras  ^>o»i^  fuyaKjf  6  *lrfaovs  enrcv  Ilar^p,  /3adda;(  c^/cid  povcX,  t 
cp/iijycvcroi  Eis  x^H^  ^^^"^  naparlBrifu  r6  frv€Vfid  fiov,  loal  roOro  tlirmv  9rapcdo»/cc 
t6  nv€vfuu  Eyang.  Niood.,  Pars.  I.  A.  siye  G^ta  Pilati,  xi. ;  Tischendorf^ 
Evang.  Apocr.,  p.  233 ;  of.  Thilo,  Ood.  Apoor.  N.  T.,  p.  590  f. 

'  *£irecTa  6  *Ii7<row  icpd^r  <^i^  fuyd^  Ilorcp,  tls  X'W^  ^'^^  irapaBfiirofuu 
t6  nv€vfid  fwv,  aircirvfvo'e.  Ey.  Niood.,  Pars.  I.  B.,  siye  Acta  Pilati  B.,  zi. ; 
Tischendorf,  Ey.  Apocr.,  p.  287. 

'  '*  Et  circa  horam  nonam  ezdamayit  Jesns  yoce  magnft  dicens :  Hefy, 
Edy,  lama  Zabacthani,  quod  est  interpretatom :  Deus  meus,  Dens  mens,  nt 
quid  dereliquisti  me  ?  Et  post  hsec  didt  Jesus :  Pater  in  manus  tuas  com- 
mendo  spiritum  menm.  Et  haec  dicens  emisit  spiritnm."  Niood.  Ey.,  xi. ; 
Fabriciua,  Cod.  Ap.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  261;  cf.  ThUo,  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T., 
p.  691  f. 
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than  any  found  in  our  Gospels.  "And  the  Jews  that 
stood  and  looked  ridiculed  him,  and  said:  K  thou 
saidst  truly  that  thou  art  the  Son  of  Grod,  come 
down  from  the  cross,  and  at  once,  that  we  may  believe 
in  thee.  Others  ridiculing,  said  :  He  saved  others,  he 
helped  others,  and  healed  the  sick,  the  paralytic,  lepers, 
demoniacs,  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  dead,  and  himself 
he  cannot  help."  *  The  fact  that  Justin  actually  refers 
to  certain  Acta  Pilati  in  connection  with  the  Crucifixion 
renders  this  coincidence  all  the  more  important.  Other 
texts  of  this  Gospel  read :  "  And  the  Chief  Priests,  and 
the  rulers  with  them,  derided  him,  saying :  He  saved 
others,  let  him  save  himself ;  if  he  is  the  Son  of  God, 
let  him  come  down  from  the  cross/' ^ 

It  is  clear  fix)m  the  whole  of  Justin's  treatment  of  the 
narrative,  that  he  followed  a  Gospel  adhering  more 
closely  than  the  Canonical  to  the  Psalm  xxii.,  but  yet 
with  peculiar  variations  from  it.  Our  Gospels  differ  very 
much  from  each  other  ;  Justin's  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles 
in  like  manner  differed  from  them.  It  had  its  character- 
istic features  clearly  and  sharply  defined.  In  this  way 
his  systematic  variations  are  natural  and  perfectly 
intelligible,  but  they  become  totally  inexplicable  if  it  be 
supposed  that,  having  our  Gospels  for  his  somx^e,  he  thus 


'  Ot  dc  *lovdaioi  ol  larafifvoi  Koi  /SXcVovrcc  «arrycXa»v  avr^  mc  ZXeyov  *£ay 
akrjB&s  tXryts  m  vlos  €i  rov  B€ov,  Korafiffii  ofrh  rov  crravpov,  Ktu  irap€vOvs  mi 
iriaT€V(r<ofitv  ds  <rc.  ertpoi  (\iyov  KaraytXwvrfs  "AXXovs  coraxrcy,  aXXovs  i^par 
iTfva-fVf  Koi  idaoTo  dcBfutls,  frapaX€\vfi€vovs,  XcTrpovr,  d€Ufxovi(ofi€vovtf  rv^iXovs, 

X^iXoVSf  V€U(KpOfl€VOVSt  KOI  tOVTOV  OX)  dvVOTCU  BtpcmtlKTCLL.     £yaUg.  NlCOd.,  PflLTS. 

I.  B.,  give  Acta  l^ati,  B.  x.;  Tischendorf^  Ev.  Apocr.,  p.  286. 

*  Ev.  Niood.,  Pars.  I.  A.  x. ;  Tiachendorf,  Ev.  Apocr.,  p.  232;  cf.  Thiio, 
Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.,  p.  684;  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  259; 
Ti9chendor/y  ib,,  p.  340.  There  are  differences  between  aU  these  texts — 
indeed  there  are  scarcely  two  MSS.  which  agree— clearly  indicating  that 
we  have  now  nothing  but  corrupt  vei-sions  of  a  more  ancient  text. 
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persistently  and  in  so  arbitrary  a  way  ignored,  modified, 
or  contradicted  their  statements. 

Upon  two  occasions  Justin  distinctly  states  that  the 
Jews  sent  persons  throughout  the  world  to  spread  calum- 
nies against  Christians.  "  When  you  knew  that  he  had 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  as  the 
prophets  had  foretold,  not  only  did  you  (the  Jews)  not 
repent  of  the  wickedness  which  you  had  committed,  but 
at  that  time  you  selected  and  sent  forth  firom  Jerusalem 
throughout  the  land  chosen  men,  saying  that  the 
atheistic  heresy  of  the  Christians  had  arisen,"  &c.  *  .  . .  . 
"  from  a  certain  Jesus,  a  Galilsean  impostor,  whom  we 
crucified,  but  his  disciples  stole  him  by  night  from  the 
tomb  where  he  had  been  laid  when  he  was  unloosed 
from  the  cross,  and  they  now  deceive  men,  saying  that 
he  has  risen  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into  heaven."  * 
This  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  by  our  Gospels,  but, 
reiterated  twice  by  Justin  in  almost  the  same  words,  it 
was  in  all  probability  contained  in  the  Memoirs.  Euse- 
bius  quotes  the  passage  from  Justin,  without  comment, 
evidently  on  accoimt  of  the  information  which  it  con- 
veyed. 

These  instances,  which,  although  far  from  complete, 
have  afready  occupied  too  much  of  our  space,  show  that 
Justin  quotes  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  many 
statements  and  facts  of  Gospel  history  which  are  not 
only  foreign  to  our  Gospels,  but  in  some  cases  contradictory 
to  them,  whilst  the  narrative  of  the  most  solemn  events 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  present  distinct  and  systematic 
variations  from  parallel  passages  in  the  Synoptic  records. 

»  Dial.  17. 

*  Ih,,   108.     This  passage  oommenoes  with  statements  to  the  same 
effect  as  the  preceding. 


Ik 
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It  will  now  be  necessary  to  compare  his  general  quota- 
tions from  the  same  Memoirs  with  the  Canonical  Grospels^ 
and  here  a  very  wide  field  opens  before  ua     As  we  have 
already  stated,  Justin's  works  teem  with  these  quotations, 
and   to   take  them  all   in  detail  would  be  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  this  work.    Such  a  course,  moreover, 
is  unnecessary.      It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  even 
those  who  maintain  the  use  of  the  Canonical  Gospels  can 
only  point  out  two  or  three  passages  out  of  this  vast 
array  which  verbally  agree  with  them.*      This  extra- 
ordinary  anomaly — on    the   supposition    that   Justin's 
Memoirs   were    in    fact  our   Gospek — is,   as   we    have 
mentioned,  explained  by  the  convenient  hypothesis  that 
Justin  quotes  imperfectly  from  memory,  interweaves  and 
modifies  texts,  and   in   short  fireely  manipulates  these 
Gospels  according  to  his  argument.     Even  strained  to 
the   uttermost,   however,  could  this  be  accepted   as  a 
reasonable  explanation  of  such  systematic  variation,  that 
only  twice  or  thrice   out  of  the  vast  number  of  his 
quotations  does  he  literally  agree  with  passages  in  them  ? 
In  order  to  illustrate  the  ease  with  absolute  impartiality 
we   shall   first   take  the  instances  brought   forward  as 
showing  agreement  with  our  Synoptic  Gospela 

Tischendorf  only  cites  two  passages  in  support  of  his 
a£5rmation  that  Justin  makes  use  of  our  first  Gospel* 
It  might  be  supposed  that,  in  selecting  these,  at  least  two 
might  have  been  produced  literally  agreeing,  but  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of 
the   almost  universal   variation   of  Justin's   quotations. 

1  De  WeUe,  Lehrb.  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  104  f. ;  Kirehhofar,  QneUenaaniiiiL, 
p.  34  f.,  p.  89 ;  Westcctt,  On  the  Canon,  p.  106  f. ;  Schtoegler,  Das  nach^ 
Zeit.,  L  p.  222  f. ;  Crtdner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  229;  Semischy  D.  ap.  Denkw. 
IL  Just,  p.  140  f. ;  £eu$$.  Hist  da  Canon,  p.  66;  BUgen/M^  Die  £tt. 
JlMtlDS,  p.  252  ff.,  p.  255. 

'  Wann  warden,  a.  s.  w.,  p.  27,  anm.  2. 
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The  first  of  Tischendorf  s  examples  is  the  supposed  use 
of  Matthew  viii.  11, 12  :  **  Many  shall  come  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down,''  &c.  &c.  (IIoXXol 
airo  avoToKoiv  koX  Svaficiv  TJ^ovaiv,  k.t.X.).  Now  this 
passage  is  repeated  by  Justin  no  less  than  three  times  in 
three  very  distinct  parts  of  his  Dialogue  with  Try^ho,* 
but  each  time  with  a  uniform  variation  from  the  text  of 
Matthew — ^*  They  shall  come  from  the  west  and  from 
the  east,"  &c.  &c.  ("H^ovcrw^  airo  Zvaiiiov  koX  apaToXojv, 
k.tX)  ^  That  a  historical  saying  of  Jesus  should  be  repro- 
duced in  many  Gospels,  and  that  no  particular  work  can 
have  any  prescriptive  right  to  it,  must  be  admitted,  so 
that  even  if  the  passage  in  Justin  agreed  literally  with  our 
first  Synoptic,  it  would  not  afford  any  proof  of  the  actual 
use  of  that  Gospel ;  but  when  on  the  contrary  Justin 
upon  three  several  occasions,  and  at  distinct  intervals  of 
time,  repeats  the  passage  with  the  same  persistent  varia- 
tions from  the  reading  in  Matthew,  not  only  can  it  not 
be  ascribed  to  that  Gospel,  but  there  is  absolute  reason  to 
conclude  that  Justin  derived  it  from  another  source.  It 
may  be  added  that  ttoXXoI  is  anything  but  a  word 
uncommon  in  the  vocabulary  of  Justin,  and  that  else- 
where, for  instance,  he  twice  quotes  a  passage  similar  to 
one  in  Matthew,  in  which,  amongst  other  variations,  he 
reads,  "  Many  shall  come  (ttoXXoI  tj^ovo-lv)"  instead  of 
the  phrase  found  in  that  Gospel.' 

The  second  example  adduced    by  Tischendorf  is  the 


»  Dial.  76,  120,  140. 

s  In  some  MSS.,  Dial.  76  omits  '*  from  the  west "  altogether,  and  it  has 
elsewhere  been  reinserted  to  accord  with  the  Synoptic — ^but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  omission  originaUy  gave  the  opportunity  for  adjusting 
the  text  of  some  MSS.  according  to  orthodox  views,  and  that  in  aU  three 
places  the  reading  of  Justin  was  the  same. 

>  Apol.,  i.  16,  Dial.  35 ;  cf.  Matt.  vii.  15. 
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supposed  quotation  of  Matthew  xiL  39;  but  in  order  fully 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  aflinnation,  we  quote 
the  context  of  the  Gospel  and  of  Justin  in  parallel 
columns — 


JuBTDf.    Dial.  107.  ILltthew  xn.  38 — 39. 

And  that  lie  should  rise  again 
on  the  third  day  after  the  cruci-  I 

fizion,  it  is  written  in  the  Memoirs  .       28.  Then  oertain  of  the  scribet 
that  some  of  your  nation  question-      and  Pharisees  answered  him,  say- 


ing him  said :  '  Show  us  a  sign ; ' 
and  he  answered  them:  *An  evil 
and  adulterous  generation  seeketh 
after  a  sign,  and  there  shall  no  sign 


ing :  Master,  we  would  see  a  sign 
from  thee. 

29.  But  he  answered  and  said 
unto  them:  An  evil  and  adulterous 


be  given  to  them  {avroU)  but  the  '  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign,  and 

sign  of  Jonah  ('l»va).*  ;  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it 

Kai   oTi   Tj    rpirg    fff^p^    c/icXXcy  (avrg),  but  the  sign  of  the  prof^iet 

aKurr7<r«rAu    fura  t6    aravpti&rjvai,  '  Jonah  (*I«»ra  tov  vpo^^rov). 


ytypanrai   iv  rois  airofunifAOP€Vfuuruff  ■  Tonr   canMpiBfftrop  avr^    nms 

VTi  ol  airh  TOV  yivovi  vftwy  crvf ipovr-  |  ypofifutrtt^v   koH   ^apunumm   Xryovrrr« 

T€s  aifT^  ZXryov,    art,     '*  Act^y  rjfiip  \  '*  AtddoicaXc,  B€Xofi€V  cnri  aav  a^iUiim 

UTififlotr**  Koi  atrfKpufOTo  ovroir,  Fcyc^  .  idciy."     6  dc  SaroKptB€i£  curcy  ovrotf^ 

woyrfpOy  /c.r.X.  ,  TfPta  wotnjpa^  iltX, 

Now  it  is  clear  that  Justin  here  directly  professes  to 
quote  from  the  Memoirs,  and  consequently  that  ac- 
curacy may  be  expected ;  but  passing  over  the  pre- 
liminary substitution  of  "some  of  your  nation,"  for 
"  certain  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,"  although  it 
recalls  the  "  some  of  them,"  and  "  others,"  by  which  the 
parallel  passage,  otherwise  so  different,  is  introduced  in 
Luke  xi.  15,  16,  29  ff.,*  the  question  of  the  Jews>  which 
should  be  literal,  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  first 
Gospel,  whilst  there  are  variations  in  the  reply  of  Jesus, 
which,  if  not  so  important,  are  still  undeniable.  We 
cannot  compare  with  the  first  Gospel  the  parallel 
passages  in  the  second  and  third  Grospels  without 
recognizing  that  other  works  may  have  narrated  the 

>  Cf.Markviii.  11. 
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same  episode  with  similar  variations,  and  whilst  the 
distinct  differences  which  exist  totally  excludes  the 
affirmation  that  Justin  quotes  from  Matthew,  everything 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  he  makes  use  of  another 
source.  This  is  confirmed  by  another  important  circum- 
stance. After  enlarging  during  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  upon  the  example  of  the  people  of  Nineveh, 
Justin  commences  the  next  by  returning  to  the  answer 
of  Jesus,  and  making  the  following  statement :  "  And 
though  all  of  your  nation  were  acquainted  with  these 
things  which  occurred  to  Jonah,  and  Christ  proclaimed 
among  you,  that  he  would  give  you  the  sign  of  Jonah, 
exhorting  you,  at  least  after  his  resurrection  fix)m  the 
dead,  to  repent  of  your  evil  deeds,  and  like  the  Ninevites 
to  supplicate  God,  that  your  nation  and  city  might  not 
be  captured  and  destroyed  ;  yet  not  only  have  you  not 
repented  on  learning  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  but 
as  I  have  already  said,^  you  sent  chosen  ^  and  select  men 
throughout  all  the  world,  proclaiming  that  an  atheistic 
and  impious  heresy  had  arisen  from  a  certain  Jesus,  a 
GaJilaean  impostor,"  &c.  &c.^  Now  not  only  do  our 
Gospels  not  mention  this  mission,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  but  they  do  not  contain  the  exhortation  to 
repent  at  least  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  here 
referred  to,  and  which  evidently  must  have  formed  part 
of  the  episode  in  tiie  Memoirs. 

Tischendorf  does  not  produce  any  other  instances  of 
supposed  quotations  of  Justin  from  Matthew,  but  rests 
his  case  upon  these.  As  these  are  the  best  examples 
apparentiy  which  he  can  produce,  we  may  judge  of  the 

^  Dial.  17.    The  passage  quoted  above,  p.  345. 

^  X^V^'^^^'"^''     LiteraUy,   "elected  by  a  show  of  hands," — by 
vote.  *  Dial.  108. 
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weakness  of  his  argument  De  Wette  divides  the  quo- 
tations of  Justin  which  may  be  compared  with  our  first 
and  third  Gospels  into  several  categories.  Begarding  the 
first  class,  he  says :  "  Some  agree  quite  literally,  which, 
however,  is  seldom  :  '*  ^  and  imder  this  head  he  can  only 
collect  three  passages  of  Matthew  and  refer  to  one  of 
Luke.  Of  the  three  from  Matthew  the  first  is  that, 
viiL  11,  12,^  also  brought  forward  by  Tischendorf,  of 
which  we  have  already  disposed.  The  second  is  Matt.  v. 
20  :  "  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  except  your  righteousness 
shall  exceed  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees^  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  A  parallel 
passage  to  this  exists  in  Dial  105,  a  chapter  in  which 
there  are  several  quotations  not  found  in  our  Gospels  at 
all,  with  the  exception  that  the  first  words,  "  For  I  say 
unto  you  that,"  are  not  in  Justin.  We  shall  speak  of 
this  passage  presently.  De  Wette's  third  passage  is 
Matt.  vii.  19:"  Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good 
fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire,"  which,  with 
the  exception  of  one  word,  "  but,"  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sentence  in  Justin,  also  agrees  with  his  quotation.' 
In  these  two  short  passages  there  are  no  peculiarities 
specially  pointing  to  the  first  Gospel  as  their  source,  and 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  mere  coincidence 
of  short  historical  sayings  in  two  works  by  no  means 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  the  one  is  dependent  on  the 
other.  In  order,  however,  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  similarity  of  the  two 
passages  above  noted,  and  also  at  the  same  time  to 
examine  a  considerable  body  of  evidence,  selected  with 

'  Manche  stimmen  ganz  wortUch  uberein,  was  aber  selten  iat.    De 
Wette,  Lehrb.  EinL  N.  T.,  p.  104. 

«  Dial.  76,  120,  140;  cf.  p.  347.  »  Apol.,  i.  16. 
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evident  impartiality,  we  propose  to  take  all  Justin's 
version  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Momit,  from  which  the 
above  passages  are  taken,  and  compare  them  with  our 
Gospels.  This  should  furnish  a  fair  test  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles. 

Taking  first,  for  the  sake  of  continuity,  the  first  Apo- 
logy, we  find  that  Chapters  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.,  are  composed 
almost  entirely  of  examples  of  what  Jesus  himself  taught^ 
introduced  by  the  remark  with  which  Chapter  xiv. 
closes,  that :  "  Brief  and  concise  sentences  were  uttered 
by  him,  for  he  was  not  a  sophist,  but  his  word  was  the 
power  of  God/'*  It  may  broadly  be  affirmed  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  words  quoted  above  by 
De  Wette,  not  a  single  quotation  of  the  words  of  Jesus 
in  these  three  chapters  agrees  with  the  Canonical  Gospels. 
We  shall  however  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Moimt.  We  must  mention  that  Justin's 
text  is  quite  continuous,  except  where  we  have  inserted 
stars.  We  subjoin  Justin's  quotations,  together  with  the 
parallel  passages  in  our  Gospels,  side  by  side,  for  greater 
faciHty  of  comparison.^ 

'  Bpaxfls  dc  icai  trvvTOfioi  nap*  avrov  \Ayoi  yeyAvatruf,  Ov  yap  cnM^urr^f 
vmjpxfVf  dXXa  bvvofus  Qtov  6  \6yos  avrov  ^v.  ApoL,  i.  14.  How  oompletely 
this  description  contradicts  the  representation  of  the  fourth  Gospel  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesus.  It  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that  Justin  had  no 
knowledge  of  that  Gk)6pel. 

-  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  variations  between  the  quotations  of  Justin 
and  the  text  of  our  Gospels  must  be  looked  for  only  in  the  Greek.  For 
the  sake  of  the  reader  unacquainted  with  Greek,  however,  we  shall  en- 
deavour as  far  as  possible  to  iodicate  in  translation  where  differences  exist, 
although  this  cannot  of  course  be  fiilly  done,  nor  often,  without  being 
more  literal  than  is  desirable.  Where  it  is  not  necessary  to  amend  the 
authorized  version  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  sake  of  more  closely  fol- 
lowing the  text,  and  marking  differences  from  Justin,  we  shaU  adopt  it 
We  divide  the  quotations  where  desirable  by  initial  letters,  in  order  to 
assist  reference  at  the  end  of  our  quotations  from  the  Sermon  on  the. 
Mount. 
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Justin. 

a.  ApoL,  i.  15.  He  (Jesus)  spoke 
thus  of  chastity:  Whosoever  may 
haye  gazed  on  a  woman  to  last 
after  her  hath  committed  adultery 
already  in  the  heart  before  Gt>d. 

/3.  And,  if  thy  right  eye  offend 
thee  cut  it  out, 

for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heayen  with 
one  eye  (rather)  than  haying  two 
to  be  thrust  into  the  everlasting 
fire. 

a.  Ufpi  fUv  oZp  frvttftpoavvrfs  Toaxtvrov 
€iv€tr  *Os  &p  €fiffKr^qj  yvpouci  vpits 
t6  iviBvfiTJaxii  avrrjs  rflirj  €iioi\€v<r€  t% 
Kopdiq.  irapa  rep  Occp* 

fi.  Kar  '  £i  6  6(f)3aXfi6t  axw  6  debtor 
(TieaydaXi^ft  crc,  ckjco^v  avrov 

(rvfiff>€p€i  yap  cro«  fiov6<f>3aXfiov 
curcX^iv  cir  r^v  jSao'tyciay  r&v  ovpa- 
MDV,  fj  ixerh  tS>v  bvo  v€fi<f^V€U  ctr  t6 
al»¥tov  itvp. 


QOSFSL. 

Matt.  V.  28.  But  I  say  nnto  yoa, 
that  everyone  that  looketh  on  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  already 
in  his  heart. 

29.  But  if  thy  right  eye  offend 
thee,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from 
thee:  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee 
that  one  of  thy  members  should 
perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body 
should  be  cast  into  hell. 

*Eyw  dc  Xcyo)  vyiuf  m  was  6  /9Xrin»r.^ 
yvvaiKa  vpin  t6  €inBvfiffaxu  airrqw  fphi 
iliol\fVir€V  avr^p  iv  r^  mpdi^  avrov. 

Ei  dc  6  ofi>BaKp6£  <roy  6  dc^ 
(rmvdaXi^iFt  ac,  f^cXc  '  txvrop  teai  /SoXc 
air6  (Tov*  <rvfiff>(p€i  yap  otM  ipb 
airSkrfnu  h  t&p  fitk&y  <rov,  K.r A. ;  c£ 

Matt,  xviii.  9  ^ KaX6y  oxm  cotut 

fiov6<f)6ayfiov  fls  rrip  (»rfv  ti(r€Xj9€lw,  ^ 
dvo  6<IMKfiavs  f^oyra  /SXi^^ku  tls  rff9 
yttvvay  rov  wvp&s. 


k 


*  Origen  repeatedly  uses  ht  iav  €/i/3Xc^,  and  only  once  was  6  PKtwmw, 
€hrie$hachy  Symb.  Oritiose,  1785,  ii.  p.  251. 

'  Clem,  AL  reads  Zkko^^v  like  Justin.     Orieshach,  t5.,  ii.  p.  252. 

'  The  **  Koi "  here  forms  no  part  of  the  quotation,  and  seems  to  separate 
the  two  passages,  which  were,  therefore,  probably  distinct  in  Justin's 
Memoirs,  although  consecutive  verses  in  Matthew. 

*  Matt.  V.  29,  30,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  repeated  with  some  varia- 
tion and  also  reversed  in  order,  and  with  a  totally  different  oontext^ 
Matt,  xviii.  8,  9.  The  latter  verse,  the  Greek  of  the  concluding  part  of 
which  we  give  above,  approximates  more  nearly  in  form  to  Justin's,  but  is 
still  widely  different.  '*  And  if  thine  eye  (* right'  omitted)  offend  thee 
pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee ;  it  is  good  for  thee  to  enter  into  life 
with  one  eye,  rather  than  having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  hell  fire."  The 
sequence  of  Matt.  v.  28,  29,  points  specially  to  it.  The  double  occurrence 
of  this  passage,  however,  with  a  different  context,  and  with  the  order  re- 
versed in  Matthew,  renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  two  passages  a.  and 
/3.  were  separate  in  the  Memoirs.  The  reading  of  Mark  ix.  47,  is 
equally  distinct  from  Justin's :  And  if  thine  eye  offend  thee  cast  it  out 
(licjSaXc  avrop) ;  it  is  good  for  thee  {iccik6p  tvriv  trt)  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God  {rov  B€ov)  with  one  eye  rather  than  having  two  eyes  to  be  cast 
into  hell,     {fi  hvo  offtBdkpovt  t^ovra  PKijBrjvM  fU  yi^way,) 
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Justin. 

y.  And,  Whoever  marrieth  a 
woman  divorced  from  another  man 
committeth  adultery. 

Kar      Or  yctfif7   airokfXvfifvriv  d(f>* 

«  «  «  • 

d.  And  regarding  our  afifection 
for  all,  he  taught  thus : 
If  ye  love  them  whioh  love  you 
what  new  thing  do  ye?  for  even 
the  fornicators  do  this ;  but  I  say 
unto  you:  Pray  for  your  enemies 
and  love  them  which  hate  you,  and 
bless  them  which  curse  you,  and 
offer  prayer  for  them  which  despite- 
fully  use  you. 


Ilfpi  dc  Tov  aripyfw  dvavraSt  ravra 
f  Stdo^f  V  E^  oyairarc  rovs  dycnravras 
vftast  ri  luuvhv  irotcirc ;  jcal  ykp  61  iropvoi 
roxrro  iroiot/o'iv.  *£yci)  dc  vyAV  Xcya>* 
EiixeaOf  imtp  tS>v  €\6pSiv  vfxStVy  leai 
aycmar€  rovs  fiurovvras  vfias,  koi  €v- 
Xoyclrc  Toin  KaTtip»fi€Povs  vfiiVf  koi 
€0;(f  (T^f  imip  rcDV  €irTfp€a(6yrav  vfias. 


I 


GtosPEu 

Matt.  V.  32.  And  whosoever  shall 
marry  a  woman  divorced 
committeth  adultery. 

.  .  .  Koi  ts  ihp  aTToXcXv/ici^v 

yo/i^oT/,  fwixoTfu,^ 


Matt.  V.  46. 

For  if  ye  should  love  them  which 
love  you  what  reward  have  ye  ? 
do  not  even  the  publicans  the 
same  ?  v.  44.'  But  I  say  unto  you : 
Love  your  enemies  '  (bless  them 
which  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
which  hate  you),  and  pray  for  them 
which  (despitefuUy  use  you  and) 
persecute  you.* 

V.  46. 

*E^  yap  dyairrjcrrjrt  tovs  ayaircavras 
vfxaSf  riva  fiurBhv  €\€Tf ;  ovxi  ksu  ol 
rcXovoi  ourox  irotovfriv  ; 

V.  44.  *Eya)  8c  Xcya>  v/xiv,  ayuTrorc 
Tovi  €\6povi  vfiav  (cuXoyciTc  rovs 
Karapci>fi€Vovs  Vfilv^  KoXms  irotcirc  rols 
yMTowrw  vfiaSf  kcu  trpoa'€V)(€<rBt  tmip 
rav  \tirTjpiaC6vro9V  koi)  dia>icovr«>v  vfias. 


*  Cf.  Matt.  xix.  9,  Luke  xvi.  18.  The  words  a(f>*  rrepov  dvdphs  are  pecu- 
liar to  Justin.     The  passage  in  Luke  has  ano  dvipos,  but  differs  in  the  rest. 

^  It  will  be  observed  that  here  again  Justin's  Oospel  reverses  the  order 
in  which  the  parallel  passage  is  found  in  our  Synoptics.  It  does  so  in- 
deed with  a  clearness  of  design  which,  even  without  the  actual  peculiaii- 
ties  of  diction  and  construction,  would  indicate  a  special  and  different 
source.  The  passage  varies  throughout  from  our  Gospels,  but  Justin 
repeats  the  same  phrases  in  the  same  order  elsewhere.  In  Dial.  133,  he 
says :  **  While  we  all  pray  for  you,  and  for  all  men  as  our  Christ  and  Lord 
taught  us  to  do,  enjoining  us  even  to  pray  for  our  enemies,  and  to  love 
them  that  hate  us,  and  to  bless  them  that  curse  us,'*  {e^xfo-^ai  koi  xmip  rmv 
€x6pStPy  KOI  aycar^p  roifs  /ucroOyrar,  Koi  cvXoyt Iv  roift  Karapiafitvovs).  And  again 
in  Apol.  i.  14,  he  uses  the  expression  that  Chiistians  pray  for  their 
enemies  {vnip  r&v  ix^pSiv  fvx&fifvoi)  according  to  the  precepts  of  Christ. 
The  variation  is  therefore  not  accidental,  but  from  a  different  text. 

'  The  two  passages  within  brackets  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  oldest 
MSS.,  and  are  only  supported  by  Codices  D,  E,  and  a  few  obscure  texts. 
All  modem  critics  reject  them. 

*  The  parallel  passage  in  Luke  vi.  32,  27,  28,  presents  similar  varia- 
tions from  Matt.,  though  not  so  great  aa  those  of  Justin  from  them  both. 
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c.  And  that  we  should  commimi- 
cato  to  the  needy  and  do  nothing 
for  praise,  he  said  thus : 
Oivo  ye  to  eyeryone  that  asketh, 
and  from  him  that  desireth  to 
borrow  turn  not  ye  away ;  for  if  ye 

lend  to  them  from  whom  ye  hope 
to  roceiye,  what  new  thing  do  ye  P 
for  even   the   publicans  do  this. 


But  ye,  lay  not  up  for  yourselves 

upon  the  earth  whore  moth  and 

rust    doth    corrupt    and    robbers 

break  through, 

but  lay  up  for  yourselves 

in  the  heavens  whore  neither  moth 

nor  rust  doth  corrupt. 


For  what  is  a  man  profited  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world,  but 
destroy  his  soul  ?  or  what  shall  he 
givo  in  exchange  for  it  Y  Lay  up, 
therefore,  in  the  heavens,  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor- 
rupt.' 

Els  dc  t6  Kouwmip  rois  ^ofiePOiSf 
Koi  firfi€Virp6f  fi6(€Uf  froiccv,  ravra  r^. 

ILuTi  r^  airoOiTt  didorf ,  ical  ixof  /3ov- 
X6/iCK)v  dajfcVocrAu,  firi  drroorpaffifjfn, 

cc  y^  dai*r({crc  ircip*  &v  cXirifcrv 
Xo^fiy,  ri  Koufhv  froiclrr ;  rovro  koi  o2 
rrXwMu  irocavo'cj'. 


OOSFSL. 


Matt.  V.  42. 

Qive  thou  to  him  that  asketh 
thee,  and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away.^ 

Cf.  Luke  vi.  34. 

And  if  ye  lend  to  them  from 
whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  what 
thank  have  ye;  for  sinners  lend, 
Ac,  Ac, 

Matt.  vi.  19. 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselTes  trea- 
sures upon  the  earth  where  moth 
and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  break  through  and  steal ; 

vi.  20.  But  lay  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  in  heaven  where  neither 
moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through 
nor  steal. 

Matt.  xvi.  26.  For  what  shall  a 
man  be  profited  if  he  shaU  gain  the 
whole  world,  but  lose  his  soul  ?  or 
what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  soul  P 


Mt.  V.  42. 

T^  atrovvri  crc  dcSr,  mi  n&y  ^'Xorni 
aw6  crov  dai*rccraa^cu,  /i^  awooTpaup^, 

Cf.  Luke  vi.  34. 

Ka\  c^  fkunCm  imp  ^  cXstffTf 
Xq/Srir  iitMa  vfu»x^P^^  iariw  ;  ml  6futp' 
T«sXo«  AfMop/rmkoU  daWfoMrty,  cr JL 


I 


»  In  the  first  Gospel  the  subject  breaks  off  at  the  end  of  v.  42,  v.  46 
may  be  comi^arcd  with  Justin^s  continuation,  but  it  is  ftindamentally 
different.  The  parallel  passages  in  Luke  vi.  30,  34,  present  still  greater 
variations.  We  have  given  vi.  34  above,  as  nearer  Justin  than  Matt  v. 
46.  It  will  be  remarked  that  to  find  a  parallel  for  Justin's  continuation, 
without  break,  of  the  subject,  we  must  jump  £rom  Matt.  t.  42,  46,  to 
▼L  19.  20. 

*  See  next  page,  note  ^ 
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Justin. 

M,  rris  y^ff,    ojrov    arjs    #cai    fipSxris 
d<f>avi{€ij  #cai  XrjoTal  btopvaaovo'i' 

Brja'avpi(€T€  Bi  iavTo7s  €p  rois  ovpa- 
vots,  onov  oCt€  arjs  oih-€  Ppaais  d<f>a- 
Wfc4. 

Ti  yap  (u^f Xfirai  SvBpumoSy  hp  rhv 
Kocfiov  oKov  Kfpdrjajjt  t^v  dc  yfrvxqv 
avrov  arroKiarri ;  ^  ri  b^a-fi  airrjs  ay- 
roXXoy/xa ; 

6rja'avpi{€T€   odv    iv  Tois    ovpavoltj 

C  And :  Be  ye  kind  and  mercifiil 
as  your  Father  also  is  kind  and 
merciful,  and  maketh  his  sun  to 
rise  on  sinners,  and  just  and  evil.^ 


Gk)8PEL. 

Matt.  vi.  19. 

Mi;  Bfja-avpi^fTf  vfiiv  SrfO'avpow  eVl 
TTJs  yrjSf  oirov  arjs  kcu  fipoxris  d<f>avi{ft^ 
Kai  onov  Kkfirrai  hiopvfrfrovo'iv  #cal 
jcXfWovo'iv 

vi.  20.  Brja'avpiC€T€  dc  vfxiv  Brjaav^ 
povs  iv  ovpav^  onov  oCt€  <r^s  oCrt 
Pp&a-it  a<f>api(€i,  koi  onov  Kkfnrai  ov 
htopvatrovtnv  ovdc  Kkinrovtriv. 

xvi.  26.  Ti  yhp  i><fitKi)BrnT€rai 
SvSpoonoSt  cov  t6p  K6frpov  oKov  Kfpdrjajif 
rifv  dc  ^X^"  avrov  (tjfiuaOj  ;  rj  ri 
dcuo'ct  avBpomos  carrdXXayfUL  rrjs 
^X^s  avrov ; 


Luke  vi.  36.'  Be  ye  merciful 
even  as  your  Father  also  is  mer- 
ciful. Matt.  V.  45.'  ....  for  he 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  evil  and 
good  and  sendeth  rain  on  just  and 
unjust. 


'  This  phrase,  it  will  be  observed,  is  also  introduced  higher  up  in  the 
passage,  and  its  repetition  in  such  a  manner,  with  the  same  variations, 
emphatically  demonstrates  the  unity  of  the  whole  quotation. 

'  There  is  no  parallel  to  this  in  the  first  Oospel.  Matt.  v.  48,  is  too 
remote  in  sense  as  well  as  language. 

'  The  first  part  of  v.  45  is  quite  different  from  the  context  in  Justin  : 
'*  That  ye  may  be  sons  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven :  for  he  maketh, 
&c.,  &c. 

*  This  passage  {()  ^  repeated  with  the  peculiar  xp^crroi  Ka\  oIkt.  twice 
in  Dial.  96,  and  in  connection  with  the  same  concluding  words,  which  are 
quite  separate  in  our  Synoptics.  In  that  place,  however,  in  paraphrasing 
and  not  quoting,  he  adds,  "  and  sending  rain  on  holy  and  evil.'*  Critics 
conjecture  with  much  probability  that  the  words  mi  ^p^xfi  fn\  Sa-iovs  have 
been  omitted  above  after  ducotow,  by  a  mistake  either  of  the  transcriber  or 
of  Justin.  In  the  Clementine  HomiUes  (iii.  57)  a  similar  combination  to 
that  of  Justin's  occurs  together  with  a  duplication  recalling  that  of 
Justin,  although  ayoBoi  is  substituted  for  xPW^^^^*  Tlv€or6€  dya6oi  koi 
oiKTipfiovis  o)ff  6  noTTip  6  €P  Tois  ovpovois  ts  OMxrcXXct  rov  rfkiov  en  ayoBoli^ 
ic.T.X.  EpiphaniuB  also  twice  makes  use  of  a  similar  combination  although 
with  vaiiations  in  language,  cf.  Hser.  Ixvi.  22,  xxxiii.  10.  Origen  like- 
wise combines  Matt.  v.  48,  and  45  ;  cf.  de  P»tVicip.,  ii.  4,  §  1.  These  in- 
stances confirm  the  indication  of  an  ancient  connection  of  the  passage  as 
quoted  by  Justin. 
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Bet  be  not  carefdl  what  je  ahall 
eat  a&d  what  ye  shall  pat  on. 


Are  ye  not  better  than  the  birds 
and  the  beaeta  ?  And  Godfeedeth 
them. 

Therefore  be  not  carefol 
what  ye  ahall  eat,  or  what 

ye  shall  put  on. 


for  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth 
that  he  haye  need  of  these  things, 
but  seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  the 
heavens,  and  all  these  things  shaU 
be  added  unto  you, 

for  where  the  treasure  is  there  is 
also  the  mind  of  the  man. 

Km,  T'u^trBt  dc  xfV*'^  foai  oUrip^ 
fiOPiSf  in  Koi  6  vanip  vfutw  Xfl^^'^ 
iari  KBU.  oltcripfiQ^v, 

Kol  TOP  jfXtov  avrov  oMircXXcc  circ 
dfLopTuXovt  coA  ^ucaiavs  coi  wowffpovS' 


ovx   vfitis  T&v    irer€ivS>p    ml    r»p 

BflplaV    btaif>€p€T€  ;    KOI    6    Bt^    Tp€<f>€i 

avra. 


Matt  vL  25. 

Tberefoie  I  say  unto  yoQ*  Be 
not  careful  for  jrour  life  wlial  y« 
shall  eat  and  what  ye  shall  dzink, 
nor  yet  fer  your  body  what  ye  shall 
put  on.  .  .  . 

tL  2&  BdioldthebbdBof  tifteair 
that  they  sow  not,  te.,  Ac,  yet 
your  heavenly  Father  fiaedeth  them. 
Are  ye  not  mueh  better  than  they  ? 

vL  31.>  Therefore  be  not  careful, 
saying  what  shall  we  eat  P  or  what 
shall  we  drink,  or  with  what  shall 
we  be  clothed  ? 

vL  32.  For  after  all  theee  things 
do  the  Qentiles  seek :  for  your  hea- 
venly Father  knoweth  that  je  need 
all  these  things. 

vL  33.  But  seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  Ood  and  his  righteousness, 
and  all  theee  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you. 

vi.  21.'  For  where  thy  treasure 
is  there  will  thy  heart  be  also. 

Luke  vL  36.  FiWo^  cZw  ouaip^ 
fiOP9s,  Kcn&iit  coi  6  warqp  vfiw  oucrip- 

Matt.  V.  45.  .  .  .  cfn  r&r  ^kjuitp  avrov 
OKircXXf c  ciTi  wopfipovt  Kcu  ayaBovs  Koi 
^p€x<ei  cirt  ^Ukoaovs  kou  oMkovs,* 

Matt,  vi  25. 

Axa  rovro  Xcyv  v/iir,  p^  ptptpwarf  rj 
y^vxj  vpav  ri  <f>ayrfr€  ttai  ri  ituttt,* 
prfie  r^  frnpari  vpmw  ri  ^vdvaipr^  ... 

vi.  26.  'E^i^r^forr  tis  rck  irrrcii4 
Tov  ovpopovj  «c.r A.  coi  6  irari|p  vpmp  6 
ovpamos  r/>€^€i  avrar  oux.  ^^^  /aoXXov 
d*aKf>€ptrf  (drmv ; 


*  There  is  a  complete  break  here  in  the  continuity  of  the  parallel  passage. 

*  Of.  Luke  xii.  22 — 34,  which,  however,  is  equally  distinct  £rom 
Justiu^B  text.    The  difference  of  order  will  not  have  escaped  notioe. 

'  In  the  Cod.  Sinaiticus  the  last  six  words  are  omitted,  but  added  by 
another  hand. 

^  The  Cod.  Sinaiticus  omits  tuu  ri  viffn.  Codices  A,  0,  and  D,  are 
deiectivo  at  the  part.    Cod.  B,  and  most  other  MSS.  have  the  words. 
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Justin. 

5  Ti  MvoTjcBrj, 


«    » 


»    t 


oibe  yap  6  miT^p  vfitop  6  ovptunos, 
art  TovTKOP  ;(pciav  <X*^** 

Koi  ravra  vayra  vpoart^^o'tTat  vfAiv. 

"Oirov  ykp  6  Br^avp6t  €<rrtv,  cVcc  koi 
6  yovff  Tov  avBfHonov, 

fj.  And :  Do  not  these  things  to 
be  seen  of  men,  otherwise  ye  haye 
no  reward  of  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven. 

Kah 

Mri  TToiTJTt  ravra  trpitt  r6  B^aSfjvai 
imb  tS>v  avBpam<av  ci  dc  /x^  yc ,  yntrBhv 
ovK  fx^Tc  naph  rov  vccrphi  vfiw  roO  cV 
Tois  ovpa»ois. 

Apol.  i.  16. 

d.  And  regarding  our  being  pa- 
tient under  injuries,  and  ready  to 
help  all,  and  free  from  anger,  this 
is  what  he  said :  Unto  him  striking 
thy  cheek  ofifer  the  other  also ; 
and  him  who  earrieth  off  thy  doak 
or  thy  coat  do  not  thou  prevent. 

But  whosoever  shall  be  angry 
is  in  danger  of  the  fire. 


Gospel. 

yi.  31.  fi^  a^v  firpifivriarfrf  Xryovrcr 
Ti  <l>ayiOfi€v  ^  ri  m(i>fi€V 
Ij  rt  frtpi^aK^fitOa ; 

vi.  32.  vdvra  yap  ravra  ra  tBvjj 
(iri^rfrovo'iv'  o^fv  yap  6  irar^p  vp.5>v  6 
ovpopiosj  VTi  XPflC^^^  rovrtop  andprtap. 

vi.  33.  fi/rf irc  5c  npatrop  rvip  /Saai-* 
Xfuiv  rov  Bfov  Koi  rrip  bueawavprjv 
avroVf  Kai  ravra  vavra  vpoareBr^atrcu 

VfJLlP, 

vi.  21.  *Otrov  yap  iarip  6  Brftravpdt 
aw,  €K€i  concu  itai  ^  Kopdia  (rov. 

Matt.  vi.  1. 

But  take  heed  that  ye  do  not 
your  righteousness  before  men  to 
be  seen  of  them,  otherwise  ye  have 
no  reward  from  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven. 

vi.  1.  Tlpoaixrrf  h«  rriv  buuuoavvriv 
vfiS>p  fiTj  iroiflp  ffiiTpoa6€P^  rcarj  dpBp^" 
mop  np6s  r6  6€aB^pat  avroU'  d  dc 
fiTfyt,  fua-Ohp  OVK  ^x*'"*  ^<V*  ^^  irarpL 
vfiap  r^  cV  rolff  ovpavois. 

Matt.  V.  39. 

But  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist 
not  evil,'  but  whosoever  shall  smite 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek  turn  to  him 
the  other  also. 

V.  40.  And  to  him  who  would  sue 
thee  at  law  and  take  away  thy  coat 
let  him  have  thy  doak  also. 

V.  22.'  But  I  say  unto  you  that 
every  one  who  is  angry  with  his 
brother,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
judgment,  &c.  &o. 


>  A  few  MSS.  read  "alms,"  cXc/MMrvi^ir,  here,  but  the  Cod.  ffin.  Vat., 
and  all  the  older  Codices  have  the  reading  of  the  text  which  is  adopted  by 
■  all  modem  editors. 

'  It  is  apx)arent  that  if  Justin  could  have  quoted  this  phrase  it  would 
have  suited  him  perfectly. 

s  That  part  of  Matt.  v.  22  intrudes  itself  between  parallels  found  in  v. 
40  and  41,  will  not  have  been  overlooked. 
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JUSTIK. 

But  overyone  who  compelloth  thoe 
to  go  a  mile,  follow  twain. 

And  let  your  good  works  shine 
before  men  so  that,  peroeiying, 
they  may  adoro  your  Father  which 

is  in  heaven. 

«  «  «  « 


Tip  rxmrovTi  aov  ri^v  <nay6va  vapfK€ 
icai  r^v  tXXXrjv 

KOI  TOP  aipotn'd  <rov  r6y  ;(trwMi,  $  ro 


*  Os  d*6v  opyiaBj,  €vo)(6s  tarof  tit  rh 
Ilavrl  dc  ayyaptvovTi  <roi  filXtov  cv, 

tfiirpoirOtv  tS>v  dpBfwirwVy  tva/SXc'irnvrcr, 

Savfid^axri    t6v    trarcpa   vfudv  r^    cV 

Tois  ovpavois, 

»  «  «  « 

i.  And  regarding  our  not  swear- 
ing at  all,  but  ever  speaking  the 
truth,  he  thus  taught : 
Ye  may  not  swear  at  all,  but  let 
your  yea  bo  yea,  and  your  nay, 
nav,  for  what  is  more  than  those 
(is)  of  the  eyil  one. 


OOSPEU 

T.  41.  Andwhoaoeyer  shall  com- 
pel thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him 
twain. 

y.  16.  Eyen  so  let  your  light 
shine  before  men  that  they  may 
see  your  good  worka  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heayen. 

Matt  y.  39.> 

Ey«b  Of  Acyo»  vfiuf  /a:^  €unio  i  tjvai  ry 
iroin^p^*  aXX*  wms  ov  pawiv^i  iwi  r^ 
dcftdy  aw  a'uxy6va  orpr^roy  avr^  col 

y.  40.  tau  r^  Bfkovri  trot  KptBrjuat 
Koi  rh»  ;(cr«0va  frov  Xa3c&y,  ^f^s  aur^ 
Koi  r6  Ifianoir 

y.  22.  *Eya>  dc  Xryu  vfiiv  on  vas 
6  6pyt(6fjL€vos  r^  ode X^»^  avrov  '  cfo^o^ 
Icrrai  r^  Kptiref  K,rX. 

y.  41.  Koi  ooT&r  at  oyyapcvorci 
fuXcov  cV,  virayv  fur  avrov  dvo. 

y.  16.  OvTtis  Xofi'^aru  t6  tfAs 
vfjMV  tfiirpoa0€v  r»v  aifBptafir»Vy  aimt 
idoMTiy  vfJMV  rh  icakh  ^pya  *cu 
do^ooiQMrcy  r^  irarcfxx  vfiSof  rdar  cV 
rot;  ovpaiHHS> 


Matt.  y.  34. 

But  I  say  xmto  you,  swear  not 
at  all,  neither  by  heayen,  &c.,  &c. 

y.  37.  But  let  your  speech  be 
yea,  yea,  nay,  nay,  for  what  is 
more  than  these  is  of  the  eyil  one. 


V 


'  The  parallel  passage,  Luke  yi.  29,  is  closer  to  Justin's,  but  still  pre- 
sents distinct  yariations:  '*  Unto  him  smiting  thee  on  the  cheek  offer 
the  other  also,  and  from  him  that  carrieth  off  thy  coat  do  not  thou  with- 
hold {firi  KaXvajff)  thy  cloak  also.*'  Tw  rvrnxani  at  rrc  r^y  cnayona,  wap^xt 
Koi  rffv  3XXr)Vj  Ka\  otto  tov  alpovr^r  aw  to  Ifiariop  koi  roy  ;(^criiiKi  fu)  jttiXucrgr. 
The  whole  context  howeyer  excludes  Luke;  cf.  Mayerhoff^  Einl.  petr. 
8chr.,  p.  272. 

*  tuaj  being  omitted  from  Cod.  Sin.  Vat.,  and  other  important  MSS. 
.we  do  not  insert  it. 

*  dement  of  Alexandria  has  in  one  place  Xa^^.  ow  r&  Zpya  and  again 
fil  ilyoAi  vyMiT  Stpya  Xa^^^arm,    Cf.  Oriabach,  Symb.  Crit.,  iL  p.  250. 
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Justin, 

Ilcpt  dc  Tov  fi^  ofivvvai  oXcDf,  toXtjBtj 
dc  Xrycty  dfl,  ovrns  irap€K€\€va'aro' 
Mri  6fi6(niTt  oKtos* 

Zarxa  dc   vyioiv  rh  vai  vai'  km  to  o^ 

©(>•*    TO   hk   irepurabv  Tovrtdv   €k   tov 

irovTjpov- 

*  »  «  « 

K.  For  not  those  who  merely 
make  profession  but  those  who  do 
the  work,  as  he  said,  shall  be 
saved.    For  he  spake  thus : 

K  1.  Not  every  one  that  saith 
unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall,  &c.,  &c. 

jc  2.  For  whosoever  heareth  me 
and  doeth  what  I  say,  heareth  him 
that  sent  me. 


K  3.  But  many  will  say  to  me : 
Lord,   Lord,    have  we    not  eaten 
and  drunk  in  thy  name  and  done 
wonders  ? 


Gk)SPEL. 

Matt.  V.  34. 

*Eya>  dc  Xrya>  vfiitf  fx^  6fi6<rcu  oKar 
fifiT€  €v  r^  ovpav^  «e.r.X. 

V.  37.  "EoTdi  b(  6  \vyos  vfiS>v  vat  mu, 
at  oi5'  t6  5c  TTfpKrvhv  TovTiOP  €#t  tov 
novrjpov  c'otu^. 


Matt.  vii.  21. 

Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall,  &c.,  &c. 

Luke  X.  16.'  He  hearing  you 
heareth  me,  and  he  despising  you, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  he  that  despiseth  me, 
despiseth  him  that  sent  me. 

Matt.  vii.  22. 

Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day: 
Lord,  Lord,  did  we  not  prophecy  in 
thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  cast 
out  devils?  and  in  thy  name  do 
many  wonders  ? 


^  This  agrees  with  a  passage  which  occurs  twice  in  the  Clementine 
Homilies.  The  version  in  Ep.  of  James  v.  12,  is  evidently  a  quotation 
from  a  source  different  from  Matthew,  and  supports  Justin.  Clement  Al. 
twice  uses  a  similar  expression,  and  Epiphauius  does  so  once,  though  pro- 
bably following  the  Ep.  of  James.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  also  quotes 
in  similar  manner.  The  context  of  the  Clementine  Homilies  corresponds 
with  that  of  Justin,  but  not  so  the  others.  We  contrast  all  these  passages 
below — 

ifna  d(  vfi&v  t6  vai  vai,  leal  Th  ot  oC. 
ZoTio        vfJMV  t6  vai  vai^  t6  ov  oC, 

cono  vfimv  t6  vai  vai,  Koi  t6  ot  oC, 
tf7T»  dc  vfiS>v  TO  va\  vaiy  leal  t6  ot  off. 
tarvi  vfiS>v  t6  vai  vai,  Koi  t6  od  o0. 
rfrto  vfiMV  t6  vat  vai,  kxu  t^  od  o0. 
tlvai  dc  t6  vcIx  vait  koi  t6  ot  o£f. 

*  Cf.  Matt.  X.  40 ;  Mark  ix.  37 ;  Luke  ix.  48,  which  are  still  more 
remote.  In  Matt.  vii.  24,  however,  we  find:  "Therefore  whosoever 
heareth  these  sayings  of  mine  and  doeth  them  {mi  noul  avrovs),  I  will 
liken  him  unto,  Ac,  &c."  This,  however,  as  the  continuation  of 
V.  21 — 23  quoted  above  immediately  before  this  passage,  is  very  abrupt, 
but  it  seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  such  a  passage  as  we  find  in 
Ju  stin*s  Memoirs. 


James  v.  12        .        .         .     . 
Clem.  Hom.  iiL  55 

lb.        xix.  2       .         .     . 
Justin  Apol.  i.  16   . 
Clem.  Al.  Strom,  v.  14,  §  100 . 
Epiph.  Hser.  xix.  6 
Constit.  Ap.  V.  12       .        .     . 
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JUBTIK. 

K  4.  And  then  will  I  say  unto 
them: 
Depart  from  mo  workers  of  iniquity. 


K  5.  There  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,  when  indeed  the 
righteous  shall  shine  as  the  sun, 
but  the  wicked  are  sent  into  ever- 
lasting fire. 


K  6.  For  many  shall  arrive  in 
my  name,  outwardly,  indeed,  clothed 
in  sheep^s  skins,  but  inwardly  being 
ravening  wolves. 

K.  7.  Ye  shall  know  them  from 
their  works. 

K  8.  And  ever}'  tree  that  bringeth 
not  forth  good  frnit  is  hi.wn  down 
and  cast  into  the  fire. 

K  1.  Ovx\  iras  6  Xryo>v  fioc,  Kv/)if, 

KVpUf  #C.T.X.* 

K  2,  *Os  yap  dK0V€i  fuw,  icai  froiri  A 
Xryco,  OKovfi  tov  dnotrrftXavros  /xr.^ 


Gospel. 
vii.  23.  And  then  will  I  confess 
unto  them  that:  I  never  knew  you: 
Depart  from   me,  ye    that    work 

iniquity. 

Matt.  xiii.  42 

and  shall  cast  them  into  the  fomace 
of  fire :  there  shall  be  the  weeping 
and  the  gnashing  of  teeth. 

xiii.  43.  Then  shall  the  righteous 
shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  king- 
dom of  their  Father. 

Matt.  vii.  15. 

But  beware  of  falso  prophets 
which  come  to  you  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing, but  inwardly  are  rayening 
wolves. 

vii.  IB.  Ye  shall  know  them  by 
their  fruit.  Do  men  gather  grapes 
frt>m  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles  ? 

vii.  19.  Every  tree  that  bringeth 
not  forth  good  frmit  is  hewn  down 
and  cast  into  the  fire. 

Matt.  viL  21. 

Ov  nas  6  Xryo>v  /ioi,  Kvptc,   icvpic, 

#C.T.X. 

Luke  X.  16. 

'O  oKOvrnp  iffiS)P  tfiov  aicovci,  icai  6 
aSfrSiv  vfias  tfii  oBerfi'  6  dc  cfic  oBenim 
decree  t6v  oinMrrciXayra  /ic.' 


*  This  is  one  of  the  passages  quoted  by  De  Wette  (Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  105), 
as  agi*eciug  except  in  a  single  word. 

^  JuHtin  repeats  part  of  this  passage,  omitting  however,  "and  doeth 
what  I  say,''  in  Apol.  i.  63:  '*  As  our  Lord  himself  also  says  :  He  that 
heareth  me,  hcareth  him  that  sent  me.''  Justin,  however,  merely  quotes 
the  portion  relative  to  his  subject.  He  is  arguing  that  Jesus  is  the  Word, 
and  is  culled  Angol  and  Apostle,  for  he  declares  whatever  we  require  to 
know,  **as  our  Lord  hiiuself  also  says,  &c.,"  and  therefore  the  phrase 
omitted  is  a  mere  suB])onsion  of  the  sense  and  unnecessary. 

•  Cod.  D.  (Bezii3)  reads  for  the  last  phrase  6  6«  t^v  ciicova>y,  oxovci 
TOV  ciTTooTftXaKTOf  ftc  but  all  the  older  MSS.  have  the  above.  A  very 
few  obscure  MSS.  and  some  translations  add :  '*  He  hearing  me, 
heareth  him  that  sent  me."  koi  6  iyuov  oKowav^  oieovci  rob  airo<rrciXaynir 
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Justin. 

K  3.  IIoXXoi  dc  ipowri  yuov 

Kvptc,  Kvpify  ov  r^  a^  ovofunt  i^a- 

yofi€v  Kai  tiriofiiv,  #cai  dvvdfxtis  inoir)" 

aafxfp ; 

K  4,  Kai  t6t€  tf>&  axrrois'  'Airo;^«p€iT€ 
air*  €fiov  tpyarai  ttjs  dyofilaSi} 


K  5.  Tore  KKav$fi6s  ciorrat  not  ppvyfi6s 
tS>v  odovTwv*  orcuf  ol  /xcv  buccuoi 
XdfxyftoiMriv   w  6   rjktof    oi   dc  &ducoi 


Gospel. 

Matt.  vii.  22. 

IloXXoi  ipowriv  fiot  cV  €K(ivri  r^  ffp^p^ 
Kvptc,'  Kvpi€^  ov  T^  (ra  ovofiart  cVpo- 
^rjfr€v<rap^€Vy  Ka\  r^  cr^  ov6fuiri  dat/xovia 
i^f^akopLfVt  KCLL  r^  o*^  oUoftart  dvva/xctr 
iroXXar  riroii^a'ajkfv ; 

vii.  23.  Km  rt^rc  6poKoyfia'»  avrois 
or*  ovdenare  tyv^p  pfxas'  arro)(€op€iT(  an 
(yuov  ol  €pya(6fJL€Voi  rqv  dpofilav.^ 

Matt.  xiii.  42. 
.     .     .     Kai  j3aXovo-iv  avrovs  ctr  r^v 
Kofxivop  rov  fnfp6s*  fieri  foroi  6  KKavSfws 
Ka\  6  fipvyfiht  t&v  6d6vr(oP. 

43.  T6t€  oi  BiKaioi  cjcXd/x^^ovo'ty'  mg 
6  TjXios  tv  TJj  ^aacXf  (^  tov  narpos  avrSiv^ 


^  In  Dial.  76,  Justin  makes  use  of  a  similar  passage.  *'  And  many  will 
say  to  mo  in  that  day  :  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  eaten  and  drunk  in  thy 
name,  and  prophesied  and  cast  out  devils.  And  I  will  say  to  them 
Depart  from  me."  leai*  IIoXXoi  ipovpl  fioi  ry  ffifp^  f  jcciv^*  Kvpic,  Kvpity  ov  r^ 
cr^  ovdfxaTi  €(f>ayoii€v  Ka\  cVto/xcv  #cai  Trpof(f>Tfr€va'afjL€v  Kai  bcufiopta  €^pdkop,€V ; 
Kai  €p&  avTols'  * Pi.va)(ap€ir€  an  €fwv.  This  is  followed  hy  one  which  differs 
from  our  Gospels  in  agreement  with  one  in  the  Clementine  Homilies, 
and  by  others  varying  also  from  our  Gospels.  Although  Justin  may 
quote  these  passages  freely,  he  is  persistent  in  his  departure  from  our 
Synoptics,  and  the  fieedom  of  quotation  is  towards  his  own  peculiar 
source,  for  it  is  certain  that  neither  form  agrees  with  the  Gospels. 

'  The  parallel  passage,  Luke  xiii.  26,  27,  is  still  more  remote.  Origen 
in  four  places  in  Joh.  xxxii.  7,  8,  Contra  Cels.  ii.  49,  de  Piincipiis, 
quotes  a  passage  nominally  from  Matt.,  more  nearly  resembling 
Justin's  YToXXoi  ipovai  iuh  iv  €K€iyg  r§  ^M^'p^*  Kvpir,  jcvpic,  ov  r^  6v6fun'i  cou 
€<f}ayofi€V  Kai  r^  ovopari  <rov  cVto/icv,  leai  r^  ovdpari  a-ov  dcuftdvta  €^fiakop€Vf 
K.rJk.  Cf.  Ori€$b<ich,  Symb.  Crit.,  ii.  p.  61  f . ;  Origen  may  have  here  con- 
fused the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  with  Matthew. 

'  The  Cod.  D.  (Bezse),  has  Xdix^^aiv,  and  so  also  quotes  Origen.  Cf. 
Orieshach,  Symb.  Crit.,  ii.  p.  278. 

*  The  corresponding  passage  in  Luke  (xiii.  26 — 28)  much  more  closely 
follows  the  order  which  we  find  in  Justin,  but  linguisticcdly  and  other- 
wise it  is  remote  from  his  version,  although  in  connection  of  ideas 
more  similar  than  the  passage  in  the  first  Gospel.  In  Luke,  the 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  are  to  be  when  the  wicked  see  the 
righteous  in  heaven  whilst  they  are  excluded ;  whereas  in  Matt.  xiii.  42, 
4.{,  the  weeping,  &c.,  are  merely  a  characteristic  of  the  furnace  of  fire,  and 
the  >hining  forth  of  the  righteous  is  mentioned  as  a  separate  circumstance. 
Matt.  xiii.  42,  43  has  a  different  context,  and  is  entirely  separated  from  the 
parallel  to  the  passage  in  Justin,  which  precedes,  and  naturally  introducea 
this  quotation. 
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Justin. 

K  6.  IIoXXoi  yap  rj^ovaip  cVl  r^ 
6y6ftari  fiav,  Z^aBw  flip  cydcdv/xcyoi 
dtpfurra  9rpo/3aruy,  t^a-oBtp  dc  opt€s 
\vKoi  ifmayfs'^ 

ic  7.  e#t  T«v  tpytap  avrmp  €irtypwr((r6t 
avTovt, 

K  8.  nay  dc  btp^pQP  firi  mtovp  KOfmhv 

KoXop  €iuti&frrrrtu  jcoi  c^r  m/p  /SdXXrnu. 

«  «  «  « 

Apol.  i.  17. 

X.  As  Christ  declared  saying: 
To  whom  God  has  giyon  more,  of 
him  shall  more  also  be  demanded 
again. 


Q»9   6  Xpiarbs  ffirjwo'ep 


Gospel, 

Matt.  viL  15. 

r&p,  otTu^s  tpxpvrai  frp6ff  vfiat  €w 
Mvfjuuruf  irpo3arwy,  ta-t^p  dc  cZov 
XvKoi  iipntryfs, 

16.  'Atto  to>p  KOfurSty  avrStp  crc- 
yMMrco^  airovt,  jcrA. 

19.  Uoy  d«rSpov  fi^  iroiovir  teaftwhtr 
Kak6p  cjocoirrcTOi  mi  ctr  irvp  /SaXXrnu.' 

Luke  xiL  48  (not  found  in 
Matthew). 

....  For  nnto  whom  much  is 
given,  of  him  shall  much  be  re- 
quired :  and  to  whom  men  haye 
committed  much,  of  him  they  wiU 
demand  a  greater  amount. 

Luke  xii.  48. 

.     .     .  Uovrl  dc  ^  €b66rj  iroXv,  iroXv 


€lirap'     ^  Qnkfop  edaxtp  6  SioSt  irXcov  i  (tfnjBr^o'rrat    wapairov^   koi    if   vapi- 
Koi awairrfirifrrrcu  nap  avrov*  |  Btvro  noKv^  irfpunrmpop  air^<rovauf ' 


avrop. 


^  Justin  makes  use  of  this  passage  with  the  same  variations  from  our 
Gospel  in  Dial.  c.  Tr.  35.  IIoXXoc  cXcvo-oirai  cVi  r^  opopari  funt,  t^^$€p 
Mfbvptpoi  bfpfucra  irpo^aroiP,  fa'<o$€P  dc  fla-i  \vkoi  Spway€s.  With  only  a 
separating  leal,  Justin  proceeds  to  quote  a  saying  of  Jesus  not  found  in 
our  Gk)spels  at  all,  **  And :  There  shall  be  schisms  and  heresies/*  <*  Kai*" 
"EaoPTm  trxia'para  Kxii  alpio-tis.  And  then,  with  merely  another  separating 
*'  And,"  he  quotes  another  passage  similar  to  the  above,  but  differing  from 
Matt.  ••  And  :  Beware  of  false  prophets  who  shall  come  to  you  outwardly 
clothed  in  sheep's  skins,  but  inwardly  are  ravening  wolves,"— and  with 
another  separating  "  And,"  he  ends  with  another  saying  not  foimd  in  our 
Gospels.  '*  And  :  Many  false  Christs  and  false  Apostles  shall  arise,  and 
shall  deceive  many  of  the  faithful,  Kai*  * hpaari^a'ovTai  iroXXol  ^r€vd6;^oTtM 
Koi  ^cvdoatrooToXoi,  koli  iroXXovr  rSup  mvrSiP  rfkapijarovo'w.  Both  passages 
must  have  been  in  his  Memoirs  and  both  differ  from  our  Gospels. 

'  This  passage  occurs  in  Matthew  iii.  10,  and  Luke  iii.  9,  literally,  as  a 
saying  of  John  the  Baptist,  so  that  in  Matt.  vii.  19,  it  is  a  mere  quota- 
tion. 

^  The  Codex  D.  (Boza')  reads  irkdop  dTratTrjaovo-tp  instead  of  ircpicrcrorf- 
pop  alrrjfrovaip, 

*  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Stromata,  ii.  23  §  146)  has  this  i>a88age  as 
follows :  (f  nXfiop  edoBrj^  ovTos  Koi  irkelop  mraiTrj&rjo'fTai.  Cf.  Qriethach^  Symb. 
Crit.,  ii.  p.  380.  This  version  more  nearly  approximates  to  Juiitin*^ 
though  still  distinct  from  it. 
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Justin. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dial.  c.  Tr.  105. 

ft.    Except    your    righteousness 
shall  exceed,  &c.,  &o. 


Gospel. 

Matt.  V.  20. 

For  I  say  unto  you'  that  except 
your  righteousness  shall  exceed, 
&c,,  &c.* 


We  have  taken  the  whole  of  Justin's  quotations  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  not  only  bpc^^use,  adopting  so 
large  a  test,  there  can  be  no  suspicion  that  we  select 
passages  for  any  special  purpose,  but  also  because,  on  the 
contrary,  amongst  these  quotations  are  more  of  the  pas- 
sages claimed  as  showing  the  use  of  our  Gospels  than  any 
series  which  could  have  been  selected.  It  will  have  been 
observed  that  most  of  the  passages  follow  each  other  in 
unbroken  sequence  in  Justin,  for  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  break  between  y  and  8  the  whole  extract  down  to 
the  end  of  Q  is  continuous,  as  indeed,  after  another  brief 
interruption  at  the  end  of  t,  it  is  again  to  the  close  of  the 
very  long  and  remarkable  passage  /c.  With  two  excep- 
tions, therefore,  the  whole  of  these  quotations  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  occur  consecutively  in  two  suc- 
ceeding chapters  of  Justin's  first  Apology,  and  one 
passage  follows  in  the  next  chapter.  Only  a  single 
passage  comes  from  a  distant  part  of  the  dialogue  with 
Trypho.  These  passages  are  bound  together  by  clear 
unity  of  idea  and  context,  and  as,  where  there  is  a 
separation  of  sentences  in  his  Gospel,  Justin  clearly 
marks  it  by  /cat,  there  is  every  reason  to  decide  that 
those  quotations  which  are  continuous  in  form  and  in 
argument  were  likewise  consecutive  in  the  Memoirs. 
Now  the  hypothesis  that  these  quotations  are  from  the 


'  Xcya>  v/iiy  arc  are  wanting  in  Justin. 

'  This  passage,  quoted  by  De  Wette,  was  referred  to,  p.  3a0,  and  led  to 
this  examination. 
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Canonical  Gospels  requires  the  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  Justin,  with  singular  care,  coUected  firom  distant 
and  scattered  portions  of  those  Gospels  a  series  of 
passages  in  close  sequence  to  each  other,  fomaing  a 
whole  unknown  to  them  but  complete  in  itself,  and  yet, 
although  this  is  carefully  performed,  he  at  the  same  time 
with  the  most  systematic  carelessness  misquoted  and 
materially  altered  almost  every  precept  he  professes  to 
cite.  ITie  order  of  the  Canonical  Gospels  is  as  entirely 
set  at  naught  as  their  language  is  disregarded.  As 
Ililgenfeld  has  pointed  out,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
portion  of  his  quotations  the  undeniable  endeavour  after 
accuracy  on  tlie  one  hand  is  in  the  most  glaring  con- 
tradiction with  the  monstrous  carelessness  on  the  other, 
if  it  be  supposed  that  our  Gospels  are  the  source  from 
which  Justin  quotea  Nothing  is  more  improbable  than 
the  conjecture  that  he  made  use  of  the  Canonical  Gospels, 
and  we  must  accept  the  conclusion  that  Justin  quot4?s 
with  substantial  correctness  the  expressions  in  the  order 
in  which  he  found  them  in  his  peculiar  Gospel.^ 

It  is  absurd  and  most  arbitrary  to  dissect  a  passage, 
quoted  by  Justin  as  a  consecutive  and  harmonious 
w^hole,  and  finding  parallels  more  or  less  approximate 
to  its  various  phrases  scattered  up  and  down  distant 
parts  of  our  Gospels,  scarcely  one  of  which  is  not  mate- 
rially difierent  from  the  reading  of  Justin,  to  assert 
that  he  is  quoting  these  Gospels  freely  from  memory, 
altering,  excising,  combining,  and  interweaving  texts, 
and  introverting  their  order,  but  nevertheless  making 
use  of  them  and  not  of  others.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  such  an  assertion  is  nothing  but  the  merest  as- 
sumption.    Our  Synoptic  Gospels  themselves  condenm 

>  Cf.  Hilgen/M,  Die  Ett.  Justins,  p.  129  f, ;  Credner,  Beitrftge,  u  p.  269« 
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it  utterly,  for  precisely  similar  differences  of  order  and 
language  exist  in  them  and  distinguish  between  them. 
Not  only  the  language  but  the  order  of  a  quotation  must 
have  its  due  weight,  and  we  have  no  right  to  dismember 
a  passage,  and  discovering  fragmentary  parallels  in 
various  parts  of  the  Gospels  to  assert  that  it  is  compiled 
from  them  and  not  derived  as  it  stands  from  another 
source.^  As  an  illustration  from  our  Gospels,  let  us  for 
a  moment  suppose  the  "  Grospel  according  to  Luke"  to 
have  been  lost  like  the  **  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,"  and  so  many  others.  In  the  works  of  one  of 
the  Fathers  we  discover  the  following  quotation  from  an 
unnamed  evangelical  work :  "  And  he  said  unto  them 
{ekeyev  8c  tt/oos  avrovs):  The  harvest  truly  is  great 
but  the  labourers  are  few :  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  labourers  into  his 
harvest  Gro  your  ways:  (vTraycrc)  behold  I  send  you 
forth  as  lambs  {dpvas)  in  the  midst  of  wolves."  Fol- 
lowing the  system  adopted  in  regard  to  Justin,  apologetic 
critics  would  of  course  maintain  that  this  was  a  com- 
pilation from  memory  of  passages  quoted  freely  from  our 
first  Gospel,  that  is  to  say  Matt  ix.  37.  "  Then  saith  he 
unto  his  disciples  {t6t€  Xeyct  rois  fiadrirals  avrov)  the 
harvest,"  Ac,  and  Matt  x.  16,  *'  Behold  I  (eyw)  send  you 
forth  as  sheep  {Trpo/SaTo)  in  the  midst  of  wolves :  be  ye 
therefore,"  &c.,  which,  with  the  differences  which  we 
have   indicated,  agree.      It  would  probably  be  in  vain 

^  As  a  specimen  of  apologetic  criticism,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
Canon  Weetoott's  work  On  the  Canon,  p.  112--139.  Dr.  Westcott  does 
not  attempt  to  deny  the  fact  that  Justin's  quotations  are  different  from 
the  text  of  our  Gospels,  but  he  accounts  for  his  variations  on  grounds 
which  are  purely  imaginary.  It  is  eyidcDt  that  so  long  as  there  are 
such  variations  to  be  explained  away,  at  least  no  proof  of  identity  is 
possible. 
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to  argue  that  the  quotation  indicated  a  continuous 
oi*der,  and  the  variations  combined  to  confinn  the 
probability  of  a  different  source,  and  still  more  so  to 
point  out  that,  although  parts  of  the  quotation  sepa- 
rated from  their  context  might  to  a  certain  extent 
correspond  with  scattered  verses  in  the  first  Gospel, 
such  a  circumstance  was  no  proof  that  the  quotation 
was  taken  from  that  and  from  no  other  GospeL  The 
passage,  however,  is  a  literal  quotation  from  Luke  x.  2,  3, 
which,  as  we  have  assumed,  had  been  last 

Again,  still  supposing  the  third  Gospel  no  longer 
extant,  we  might  find  the  following  quotation  in  a  work 
of  the  Fathers :  **  Tjike  heed  to  yomselves  (caurots)  of 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy  (17x49  iarh 
xmoKpicris),  For  there  is  nothing  covered  up  (o-vyic€ica- 
kvfifievov)  which  shall  not  be  revealed,  and  hid  which 
shall  not  be  known/'  It  would  of  course  be  afiirmed 
that  this  was  evidently  a  combination  of  two  verses  of 
our  fii-st  Gospel  (juoted  almost  literally,  with  merely  a 
few  very  immaterial  slips  of  memory,  in  the  parts  we 
note,  and  the  explanatory  words  "  which  is  hypocrisy" 
introduced  by  the  Father,  and  not  a  part  of  the  quota- 
tion at  all.  The  two  vei-ses  are  Matt.  xvL  6  :  "  Beware 
and  {opare  koI)  U\ko  heed  of  the  leaven  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees"  (/cat  SaSSov/cauoj')  and  Matt,  x,  26 

.  .  .  .  *'  For  (yap)  there  is  nothing  covered 
(kckoXv/x/xcVoi/)  that  shall  not  he  revealed  and  hid  that 
shall  not  l)e  known."  The  sentence  would  in  fact  be 
divided  as  in  the  case  of  Justin,  and  each  part  would 
have  its  })ai'allel  i)ointed  out  in  separate  portions  of  the 
Gospel.  How  wrong  such  a  system  is — and  it  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  is  adopted  with  regard  to  Justin — 
may  be  clearly  perceived  from  the  fact  that  the  quotation 
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instead  of  being  such  a  combination  is  simply  taken 
from  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke  xiL  1,  2,  as  it  stands. 
To  give  one  more  example,  and  they  might  easily 
be  multipled,  if  our  second  Gospel  had  been  lost,  and 
the  following  passage  were  met  with  in  one  of  the 
Fathers  without  its  source  being  indicated,  what  would 
be  the  argument  of  those  who  insist  that  Justin's 
quotations,  though  diflfering  from  our  Gospels,  were  yet 
taken  from  them  ?  "  If  any  one  have  (ct  rts  e)(ct) 
ears  to  hear  let  him  hear.  And  he  said  unto  them : 
Take  heed  what  (rt)  ye  hear:  with  what  measure  ye 
mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you:  and  more  shall  be 
given  unto  you.  For  he  (os)  that  hath  to  him  shall 
be  given,  and  he  (/cat  os)  that  hath  not  from  him 
shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  hath."  Upon  the 
principle  on  which  Justin's  quotations  are  treated,  it 
would  certainly  be  affirmed  positively  that  this  passage 
was  a  quotation  from  our  first  and  third  Grospels  com- 
bined and  made  from  memory.  The  exigencies  of  the 
occasion  might  probably  cause  the  assertion  to  be  made 
that  the  words  "And  he  said  to  them"  really  indi- 
cated a  separation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  quotation 
from  the  preceding,  and  that  the  Father  thus  showed 
that  the  passage  was  not  consecutive.  And  as  to  the 
phrase  "and  more  shall  be  given  unto  you,"  it  was 
evidently  an  addition  of  the  Father.  The  passage 
would  be  dissected  and  its  different  members  compared 
with  scattered  sentences,  and  declared  almost  literal 
quotations  from  the  Canonical  Gospels :  Matt.  xiii.  9. 
He  that  hath  (6  €X(ov)  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear."^ 
Luke  viii.  18,  "Take  heed  therefore  how  (o5i/ ttw)  ye 
hear."     Matt  vii  2     .     .     .     "with  what  measure  ye 

^  Cf.  Matt.  xL  15 ;  Lnke  Tiii.  8. 
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mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you."  *  Matt,  xiiL  12 : 
"For  whosoever  (oarts)  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given 
(jind  he  shall  have  abundance);  but  whosoever  (ooris 
8c)  hath  not  from  him  shall  be  taken  even  that  which 
he  hath."  ^  In  spite  of  these  ingenious  assertions^  how- 
ever, the  quotation  in  reality  is  literally  and  consecu- 
tivelv  taken  from  Alark  iv.  23 — 25. 

These  examples  may  suffice  to  show  that  any  argu- 
ment which  commences  by  the  assumption  that  the 
order  of  a  piissiige  quoted  may  be  entirely  disregarded, 
and  that  it  is  sufficient  to  find  parallels  scattered 
iixegularly  up  and  down  the  Gospels  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  passage  is  compiled  from  them,  and 
is  not  a  consecutive  quotation  from  some  other  source,  is 
utterly  unfounded  and  imtenable.  The  supposition  of  a 
lost  Gospel  which  has  just  been  made  to  illustrate  this 
argument  is,  however,  not  a  mere  supposition  as  applied 
to  Justin  but  a  fact,  for  we  no  longer  have  the  Gospel 
according  to  Peter  nor  that  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
not  to  mention  the  numerous  other  works  in  use  in  the 
early  Church.  The  instances  we  have  given  show  the 
importance  of  the  order  as  well  as  the  language  of 
Justin's  quotations,  and  while  they  prove  the  impossi- 
bility of  demonstrating  that  a  consecutive  passage  which 
diffi^rs  not  only  in  language  but  in  order  from  the 
parallels  in  our  Gospels  must  be  derived  from  them,  they 
likewise  prove  the  probability  that  such  passages  are 
actually  quoted  fix)m  a  different  source. 

If  we  exiimine  further,  however,  in  the  same  way, 
quotations  which  differ  merely  in  language,  we  arrive  at 
the  very  same  conclusion.  Supposing  the  third  Gospel 
to  1x5  lost  what  would  be  the  source  assigned  to  the  fol- 

»  Cf.  Luko  vi.  38.  «  Cf.  Matt  xxv.  29;   Luke  viii.  18,  xix.  20. 
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lowing  quotation  from  an  unnamed  Gospel  in  the  work 
of  one  of  the  Fathers?  "No  servant  (ovScls  ot/cen;?) 
can  serve  two  lords  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and 
love  the  other;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and 
despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon." 
Of  course  the  passage  would  be  claimed  as  a  quotation 
from  memory  of  Matt.  vi.  24,  with  which  it  perfectly 
corresponds  with  the  exception  of  the  addition  of  the 
second  word  ot/cen;?,  which,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
argued,  is  an  evident  and  very  natural  amplification  of 
the  simple  ovScls  of  first  Gospel.  Yet  this  passage, 
only  differing  by  the  single  word  from  Matthew,  is  a 
literal  quotation  from  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke 
xvi.  13.  Or,  to  take  another  instance,  supposing  the 
third  Gospel  to  be  lost,  and  the  following  passage  quoted 
from  an  unnamed  source  by  one  of  the  Fathers : 
"  Beware  (irpoarex'^re)  of  the  Scribes  which  desire  to 
walk  in  long  robes,  and  love  {<f>L\ovvT(ov)  greetings  in 
the  markets,  and  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and 
uppermost  places  at  feasts;  which  devour  widows* 
houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers :  these 
shall  receive  greater  damnation."  This  would  without 
hesitation  be  declared  a  quotation  from  memory  of 
Mark  xii.  38-40  "...  Beware  (fiXeneTe)  of  the 
Scribes  which  desire  to  walk  in  long  robes  and  greetings 
in  the  market8,*and  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues  and 
uppermost  places  at  feasts :  which  devour  widows* 
houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers:  these 
shall  receive,"  &c.  It  is  however  a  literal  quotation  of 
Luke  XX.  46,  47,  yet  probably  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
submit  to  apologetic  critics  that  possibly,  not  to  say 
probably,  the  passage  was  not  derived  from  Mark  but 
from  a  lost  Gospel.     To  quote  one  more  instance,  let  us 

VOL.  I.  ^  ^ 
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suppose  the  "Gospel  according  to  Mark"  no  longer 
extant,  and  that  in  some  early  work  there  existed  the 
following  quotation :  ''It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  (r/jv/xoXtas)  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.''  This  would  of 
course  be  claimed  as  a  quotation  from  memory  of 
Matt.  xix.  24,*  with  which  it  agrees  with  the  exception 
of  the  substitution  of  Tpvmjfiaros  for  the  rpv/jLoJua^. 
It  would  not  the  less  have  been  an  exact  quotation  fix>m 
Mark  x.  25.« 

We  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  actual 
agieement  of  any  saying  of  Jesus,  quoted  by  one  of  the 
early  Fathers,  from  an  unnamed  soiurce,  with  a  passage 
in  our  Gospels,  is  by  no  means  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  quotation  was  actuaUy  derived  from  that  GospeL  It 
must  be  apparent  that  literal  agreement  in  reporting 
short  and  important  sayings  is  not  in  itself  so  surprising 
as  to  constitute  proof  that,  occurring  in  two  histories, 
the  one  must  have  copied  from  the  other.  The  only 
thing  which  is  surprising  is  that  such  frequent  inac- 
curacy should  occm*.  When  we  add,  however,  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  larger  early  evangelical  works,  including 
our  Synoptic  Gospels,  must  have  been  compiled  out  of  the 
same  original  sources,  and  have  been  largely  indebted  to 
each  other,  the  common  possession  of  such  sayings  becomes 


'  Of.  Luko  xviii.  25. 

'  For  further  instancoa  compare — 

Luke  xiy.  11,  with  Matt,  xxiii.  12,  and  Luke  xviii»  14. 
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a  matter  of  natural  occurrence.  Moreover,  it  surely  must 
be  admitted  by  apologetic  critics  that,  in  a  case  of  such 
vast  importance  as  the  report  of  sayings  of  Jesus,  upon 
the  verbal  accuracy  of  which  the  most  essential  doctrines 
of  Christianity  depend,  it  cannot  be  a  wonder,  to  the 
extent  of  proving  plagiarism  so  to  say,  if  various  Gospels 
report  the  same  saying  of  Jesus  in  the  same  words. 
Practically,  the  Synoptic  Gospels  differ  in  their  reports  a 
great  deal  more  than  is  right  or  desirable  ;  but  we  may 
take  them  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  identity  of 
passages,  where  the  source  is  unnamed,  by  no  means 
proves  that  such  passages  in  a  work  of  the  early  Fathers 
were  derived  from  one  Gospel,  and  not  from  any  other. 
Let  us  suppose  our  first  Gospel  to  have  been  lost^  and 
the  following  quotation  from  an  unnamed  source  to 
be  found  in  an  early  work :  "  Every  tree  that  bringeth 
not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the 
fire."  This  being  in  literal  agreement  with  Luke  iii. 
9,  would  certainly  be  declared  by  modern  apologists 
conclusive  proof  that  the  Father  was  acquainted  with 
that  Gospel,  and,  although  the  context  in  the  work 
of  the  Father  might  for  instance  be :  "  Ye  shall  know 
them  from  their  works,  and  every  tree,"  &c.,  &c.,  and  yet 
in  the  third  Gospel,  the  context  is  :  **  And  now  also,  the 
axe  is  laid  imto  the  root  of  the  trees  :  and  every  tree," 
&c,  that  would  by  no  means  give  them  pause.  The 
explanation  of  combination  of  texts,  and  quotation  from 
memory,  is  sufficiently  elastic  for  every  emergency. 
Now  the  words  in  question  might  in  reality  be  a  quota- 
tion from  the  lost  Gospel,  according  to  Matthew,  in 
which  they  twice  occur,  so  that  here  is  a  passage  which 
is  literally  repeated  three  times,  Matthew  iii.  10,  vii.  19, 
and  Luke  iii.  9.     In  Matthew  iii.  10,  and  in  the  third 
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Gospel,  the  words  are  part  of  a  saying  of  John  the 
Baptist ;  whilst  in  Matthew  vii.  19,  they  are  given  as  part 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  w4th  a  different  context 
This  passage  is  actually  quoted  by  Justin  {k  8),  with 
the  context,  '*Ye  shall  know  them  from  their  works," 
which  is  different  from  that  in  any  of  the  three  places  in 
which  the  words  occm*  in  our  synoptics,  and  on  the 
grounds  we  have  clearly  established  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered in  any  case  as  necessarily  a  quotation  from  our 
Gosi>els,  but  on  the  contrar}%  there  are  good  reasons  for 
the  very  opjwsite  conclusion. 

Another  illustration  of  this  may  be  given,  by  sup- 
posing the  Gospel  of  Luke  to  be  no  longer  extant,  and 
the  following  sentence  in  one  of  the  Fathers  :  "  And  ye 
shall  be  hated  by  all  men,  for  my  name  s  sake/'  These 
very  words  occur  both  in  Matthew  x.  22,  and  Mark  xiii. 
13,  in  lx)th  of  which  places  there  follow  the  words,  "  but 
he  that  endureth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved." 
There  might  here  have  ]>een  a  doubt,  as  to  whether  the 
Father  derived  the  words  from  the  first  or  second 
Gospel,  but  they  would  have  been  ascribed  either  to  the 
first  or  to  the  second  Gospel,  whilst  in  reality  they  were 
taken  from  a  different  work  altogether,  Luke  xxi.  17. 
Here  again,  we  have  the  same  words  in  three  Grospels. 
In  how  many  more  may  not  the  same  passage  have  been 
found  ?  One  more  instance  to  conclude.  The  following 
passage  might  be  quoted  from  an  unnamed  source  by 
one  of  the  Fathers  :  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away/'  If  the  Gospel 
according  to  Mark  were  no  longer  extant,  this  would  be 
claimed  as  a  quotation  either  from  Matthew  xxiv.  35,  or 
Luke  xxi.  33,  in  both  of  which  it  occurs,  but,  notwith- 
standing, the  Father  might  not  have  been  acquainted 
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with  either  of  them,  and  simply  have  quoted  from  Mark 
xiii.  31.*  And  here  again,  the  three  Gospels  contain  the 
same  passage  without  variation. 

Now  in  all  these  eases,  not  only  is  the  selection  of  the 
Gospel  from  which  the  quotation  was  actually  taken 
completely  an  open  quotation,  since  they  all  have  it,  but 
still  more  is  the  point  uncertain,  when  it  is  considered 
that  many  other  works  may  also  have  contained  it, 
historical  sayings  being  naturally  common  property. 
Does  the  agreement  of  the  quotation  with  a  passage 
which  is  equally  found  in  the  three  Gospels,  prove  the 
existence  of  all  of  them,  and  if  not,  how  is  the  Gospel 
from  which  it  was  taken  to  be  actually  distinguished  ? 
If  it  be  difficult  to  do  so,  how  much  more  when  the 
possibility  and  probability,  demonstrated  by  the  agi'ee- 
mcnt  of  the  three  extant,  that  it  might  have  formed  part 
of  a  dozen  other  works  is  taken  into  account.  In  the 
case  of  Justin,  it  is  simply  absurd  and  unreasonable,  in 
the  face  of  his  persistent  variation  from  our  Gospels,  to 
assert  positively  that  his  quotations  are  derived  from 
them. 

It  must  have  been  apparent  to  all  that  throughout  his 
quotations  from  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  Justin 
follows  an  order  which  is  quite  diflFerent  from  that  in  our 
Synoptic  Gospels,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
inference  of  a  different  source,  which  is  naturally  sug- 
gested by  this  variation  in  order,  is  more  than  confirmed 
by  persistent  and  continuous  variation  in  language.  If  it 
be  true,  that  examples  of  confusion  of  quotation,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 

'  Cf.  Matt.  vii.  7—8,  with  Luke  xi.  9—10 ;  Matt  xi.  25,  with  Luke 
X.  21. 
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and  other  Fathers,  it  most  at  the  same  time  be  remem- 
bered, that  these    are  quite   exceptional,    and    we   are 
scarcely  in   a  position  to  judge  how  far  confdsion  of 
memory  may  not  have  arisen  from  reminiscences   of 
other  forms  of  evangelical  expressions  occurring  in  apo- 
cryphal works,  with  which  we  know  the  Fathers  to  have 
been  well  acquainted.     The  most  vehement  assertion  of 
the  identity  of  the  Memoirs  with  our  Grospels,  however, 
must  absolutely  admit  as  a  fact,  explain  it  as  he  may, 
that  variation  from  our  Gospel  readings  is  the  general 
rule  in  Justin's  quotations,  and  agreement  with  them  the 
very    rare  exceptioiL*      Now,   such  a  phenomenon  is 
elsewhere  unparalleled  in  those  times,  when  memory  was 
more  cultivated  than  with  us   in  these  days  of  cheap 
printed  books,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  charge  Justin 
with  such   universal  want  of  memory  and  carelessness 
about  matters  which  he  held  so  sacred,  merely  to  support 
a    foregone    conclusion,    when    the    recognition    of   a 
diflFerence  of  source,  indicated  in  every  direction,  is  so 
much  more  simple,  natural,  and  justifiable. 

There  are  very  many  of  the  quotations  of  Justin, 
which  bear  immistakeable  marks  of  exactness  and  verbal 
accuracy,  but  which  yet  differ  materially  from  our 
Gospels,  and  most  of  his  quotations  from  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  are  of  this  kind.  For  instance,  Justin  intro- 
duces the  passages  which  we  have  marked  ci,  /8,  y,  with 
the  words  ;  "  He  (Jesus)  spoke  thus  of  Chastity,"  *  and 
after  giving  the  quotations,  a,  )8,  and  y,  the  first  two  of 
which,  although  finding  a  parallel  in  two  consecutive 
verses,  Matthew  v.  28,  29,  are  divided  by  the  separating 
Kcu,  and  therefore,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  united  in 

>  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  209  f.  *  p.  352  t 
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his  Gospel,  Justin  continues  :  "  So  that  all  who  by 
human  law  marry  twice,  are  sinners  in  the  eye  of  our 
Master,  and  those  who  look  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after 
her.  For  not  only  he  who  actually  commits  adultery  is 
rejected  by  Him,  but  also  he  who  desires  to  commit 
adultery,  since  not  our  acts  alone  are  open  before  God, 
but  also  our  thoughts,"  *  Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
Justin  here  professes  to  give  the  actual  words  of  Jesus, 
and  then  moralizes  upon  them,  and  both  the  quotation 
and  his  own  subsequent  paraphrase  of  it  lose  all  their 
significance,  if  we  suppose  that  Justin  did  not  correctly 
quote  in  the  first  instance,  but  actually  commences  by 
altering  the  text.^  These  passages  a,  )8,  and  y,  however, 
have  all  marked  and  characteristic  variations  from  the 
Gospel  text,  but  as  we  have  already  shown,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  asserting  that  they  are  not  accurate 
verbal  quotations  from  another  Gospel. 

The  passage  8,  is  likewise  a  professed  quotation,^  but 
not  only  does  it  difier  in  language,  but  it  presents 
deliberate  transpositions  in  order  which  clearly  indicate 
that  Justin  s  source  was  not  our  Gospels.  The  nearest 
parallels  in  our  Gospels  are  foimd  in  Matthew  v.  46, 
followed  by  44.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  next 
passage  c,  which  is  introduced  as  a  distinct  quotation,* 
but  which,  like  the  rest  dificrs  materially,  linguistically 
and  in  order  from  the  canonical  Gospels.     The  whole  of 

'  "QoTTip  KoL  ol  p6iMt^  avBpamiVfA  biyafiias  7roiovfi€vot,  &fJuipra>\o\  irapa  r^ 
riiurtpi^  hij^aKoKt^  fltrl,  mil  ol  Trpoa-pkerrovrts  yvvauci  jrp6s  t6  enSvfirja-ai 
avnjs.  Oif  yap  fwvov  6  fioixtvtov  €py^  iK^tPKifrcu,  irap  avr^,  oKka  icat  6 
fioixtv<rai  ^v\6fi€vos'  &s  ov  r&v  ^pytav  <f>av€pa>v  fiovov  rm  6e^  aiXXa  Koi  r&v 
€v6vfiijfiaTa>v.  Apol.  I.  15.  After  the  passages  a,  /S,  y,  and  before  the 
above  there  is  another  quotation  compared  with  Matt.  zix.  12,  but 
distinctly  different  from  it. 

«  Cf.  HilgenfM,  Die  Ew.  Justins,  p.  131. 

»  p.  363.  *  p.  354  f. 
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the  passage  is  consecutive,  and  excludes  the  explanation 
of  a  mere  patchwork  of  passages  loosely  put  together,  and 
very  imperfectly  quoted  from  memory.  Justin  states 
that  Jesus  taught  that  we  should  communicate  to  those 
who  need,  and  do  nothing  for  vain  glory,  and  he  then 
gives  the  very  words  of  Jesus  in  an  unbroken  and  clearly 
continuous  discourse.  Christians  are  to  give  to  all  who 
ask,  and  not  merely  to  those  from  whom  they  hope  to 
receive  again,  which  would  be  no  new  thing — even  the 
I)ublicans  do  that ;  but  Christians  must  do  more.  They 
are  not  to  lay  up  riches  on  earth,  but  in  heaven,  for  it 
would  not  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
his  soul ;  therefore,  the  Teacher  a  second  time  repeats  the 
injunction  that  Christians  should  lay  up  treasures  in 
heaven.  If  the  unity  of  thought  which  binds  this 
passage  so  closely  together  were  not  sufficient  to  prove 
that  it  stood  in  Justin's  Gospel  in  the  form  and  order  in 
which  he  quotes  it,  the  requisite  evidence  would  be 
supplied  by  the  repetition  at  its  close  of  the  injunction : 
"  Lay  up,  therefore,  in  the  heavens,"  &c.  It  is  impossible 
that  Justin  should,  through  defect  of  memory,  quote  a 
second  time  in  so  short  a  passage  the  same  injunction,  if 
the  passage  were  not  thus  appropriately  terminated  in 
his  Gospel.  The  common  sense  of  the  reader  must  at 
once  perceive  that  it  is  impossible  that  Justin,  professedly 
quoting  words  of  Jesus,  should  thus  deliberately  fabricate 
a  discourse  rounded  off  by  the  repetition  of  one  of  its 
opening  admonitions,  with  the  addition  of  an  argumenta- 
tive "therefore."  He  must  have  found  it  so  in  the 
Gospel  from  which  he  quotes.  Nothing  indeed  but  the 
difficulty  of  explaining  the  marked  variations  presented 
by  this  passage,  on  the  supposition  that  Justin  must 
quote  from  our  Gospels,  could  lead  apologists  to  insinuate 
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such  a  process  of  compilation,  or  question  the  consecutive 
character  of  this  passage.     The  nearest  parallels  to  the 
dismembered  parts  of  this  quotation,  presenting  every- 
where serious  variations,  however,  can  only  be  found  in 
the  following  passages  in  the  order  in  which  we  cite 
them,  Matthew  v.  42,  Luke  vi,  34,  Matthew  vi.  19,  20, 
xvi.  26,  and  a  repetition  of  part  of  vi.  20,  with  variations. 
Moreover,  the  expression,  "What  new  thing  do  ye?"  is 
quite  peculiar  to  Justin.     We  have  already  met  with  it 
in  the  preceding  section  8.      "  If  ye  love  them  which 
love  you,  what  new  thing  do  ye  ?  for  even ''  &c.     Here, 
in  the  same  verse,  we  have,  "  If  ye  lend  to  them  from 
whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  what  new  thing  do  ye  ?  for 
even  "  &c.     It  is  evident  both  from  its  repetition  and  its 
distinct  dogmatic  view  of  Christianity  as  a  new  teaching 
in  contrast  to  the  old,  this  variation  cannot  have  been  the 
result  of  defective   memory,  but  must  have  been  the 
reading  of  the  Memoirs,  and,  in  all  probability,  it  was  the 
original  form  of  the  teaching.     Such  antithethical  treat- 
ment is  clearly  indicated  in  many  parts  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount:  for  instance,  Matthew  v.  21,  "Ye  have 
heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  ....  but  / 
say  unto  you,"  &c.,  cf.  v.  33,  38,  43.     It  is  certain  that 
the  whole  of  the  quotation  c  differs  very  materially  from 
our  Gospels,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
not  only  was  the  passage  not  derived  from  them,  but 
that  it  was  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles 
substantially  in   the  form  and  order  in  which  Justin 
quotes  it* 

The  next  passage  (C)  ^  is  separated  from  the  preceding 
merely  by  the  usual  kcu,  and  it  moves  on  to  its  close  with 

>  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  221—226 ;   Htlgen/dd,  Die  Eyy.  Justins,  p. 
178  ff.  ;  Mayerhoff,  Einl.  petr.  Schriften,  p.  204  ff.  *  p.  355  f. 
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the  same  continuity  of  thought  and  the  same  peculiarities 
of  construction  which  chai-acterize  that  which  we  have 
just  considered.     Christians  are  to  be  kind  and  merciful 
{Xpr)(rro\  kcuL  olicripfiove^)  to  all  as  their  Father  is,  who 
makes  his  sun  to  shine  alike  on  the  good  and  evil,  and  they 
need  not  be  anxious  about  their  own  temporal  necessities: 
what  they  shall  eat  and  what  put  on  ;  are  they  not  better 
than  the  birds  and  beasts  whom  God  feedeth  ?  therefore 
they  are  not  to  be  careful  about  what  they  are  to  eat  and 
what  put  on,  for  their  heavenly  Father  knows  they  have 
need  of  these  things  ;  but  they  are  to  seek  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  :  for  where 
the  treasure  is — the  thing  he  seeks  and  is  careful  about — 
there  will  also  be  the  mind  of  the  man.     In  fact,  the 
passage  is  a  suitable  continuation  of  c,  inculcating,  like 
it,  abstraction  from  worldly  cares  and  thoughts  in  reliance 
on  the  heavenly  Father,  and  the  mere  fact  that  a  separa- 
tion is  made  where  it  is  between  the  two  passages  c  and 
i  shows  further  that   each  of  those  passages  was  com- 
plete in  itself.     There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  the 
separating  kcu  if  these  passages  were  a  mere  combination 
of  scattered  verses.     This  quotation,  however,  which  is 
so  consecutive  in  Justin,  can  only  find  distant  parallels 
in   passages   widely   divided   throughout  the    Synoptic 
Gospels  which  have  to   be  arranged  in  the    following 
order;  Luke  vi.  36,  Matt.  v.  45,  vL  25,  26,  31,  32,  33, 
vi.  21,  the  whole  of  which  present  striking  diflferences 
from  Justin's  quotation.     The  repetition  of  the  injunction 
"  be  not  careful"  again  with  the  conductive  "therefore" 
is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  c.    This  admonition :  "  Therefore, 
be  not  careful,"  &c.,  is  reiterated  no  less  than  three  times 
in  the  first  Gospel  (vi  25,  31,  34),  and  confirms  the 
characteristic  repetition  of  Justin's  Gospel,  which  seems 
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to  have  held  a  middle  course  between  Matthew  and 
Luke,  the  latter  of  which  does  not  repeat  the  phrase, 
although  the  injunction  is  made  a  second  time  in  more 
direct  terms.  The  repetition  of  the  passage :  **  Be  ye 
kind  and  merciful,  &c.,"  in  Dial.  96,  with  the  same  con- 
text and  peculiarities,  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the 
natural  conclusion  that  Justin  quotes  the  passage  from  a 
Gospel  different  from  ours.  The  expression  yjpnfiaroi  koll 
olKripfiove^  thrice  repeated  by  Justin  himself,  and 
supported  by  a  similar  duplication  in  the  Clementine 
Homilies  (iii,  57)*  cannot  possibly  be  an  accidental 
departure  from  our  Gospels.^  For  the  rest  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  whole  passage  {  differs  materially  both 
in  order  and  language  from  our  Gospels,  from  which  it 
cannot  without  unwarrantable  assumption  be  maintained 
to  have  been  taken  either  collectively  or  in  detail,  and 
strong  internal  reasons  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  is 
quoted  substantially  as  it  stands  from  Justin's  Gospel, 
which  must  have  been  different  from  our  Synoptics.' 

In  0  again  we  have  an  express  quotation  introduced 
by  the  words  :  **  And  regarding  our  being  patient  under 
injuries  and  ready  to  help  all,  and  free  from  anger,  this  is 
what  he  said ;"  and  then  he  proceeds  to  give  the  actual 
words.*  At  the  close  of  the  quotation  he  continues : 
"  For  we  ought  not  to  strive,  neither  would  he  have  us 
be  imitators  of  the  wicked,  but  he  has  exhorted  us  by 

*  See  p.  355,  note  4. 

'  Delitz9cht  admita  the  very  striking  nature  of  this  triple  quotation,  and 
of  another  (in  onr  passage  k  3  and  4),  although  he  does  not  accept  them 
as  necessarily  from  a  different  source.  "Auffallig,  aber  allerdings 
sehr  aufiTallig  sind  nur  folgende  2  citate  yipttrSt  xf"l<TTo\j  ic.r.X.  Apol.  i.  15 ; 
Dial.  96,  und  Kvptc,  icvptc,  «c.r.X*  Apol.  1. 16,  Dial.  76  ;  Unters.  u.  d.  Entst. 
d.  Matth.  Eyang.,  1853,  p.  34. 

»  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  226,  p.  241  f. ;  HUgen/dd,  Die  Ew.  Justins, 
p.  180  ff. ;  Mayerhoff,  Einl.  petr.  Schr.,  p.  266  ff.  ^  p.  357  f. 
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patience  and  gentleness  to  lead  men  from  shame  and  the 
love  of  evil,"  &c.,  &c.*     It  is  evident  that  these  observa- 
tions, which  are  a  mere  paraphrase  of  the  text,  indicate 
that  the  quotation  itself  is  deliberate  and  precise.    Justin 
j>rofesses  first  to  quote  the  actual  teaching  of  Jesus;  and 
then  makes  his  own  comments ;  but  if  it  be  assumed 
that  he  began  by  concocting  out  of  stray  texts,  altered 
to  suit  his  purpose,  a  continuous  discourse,  the  subse- 
quent observations  seem  singularly  useless   and  out  of 
place.     Although  the  passage  forms  a  consecutive  and 
harmonious  discourse,  the  nearest  parallels  in  our  Gospels 
can   only  be  found   by  uniting  parts  of  the  following 
scattered  verses  :  Matthew  v.  39,  40,  22,  41,  16.     The 
Christian  who  is  struck  on  one  cheek  Ls  to  turn  the  other, 
and  not  to  resist  those  who  would  take  away  his  cloak  or 
coat;  but   if,  on  the  contrary,  he  be  angry,  he  is  in 
danger  of  fire  ;  if,  then,  he  be  compelled  to  go  one  mile, 
let  him  show  his  gentleness  by  going  two,  and  thus  let 
his  good  works  shine  before  men  that  seeing  them  they 
may  adore  his  Father  which  is  in  heaven.     It  is  evident 
that  the  last  two  sentences,  which  find  their  parallels  in 
Matt,  by  putting  v.  16  after  41,  the  former  verse  having 
quite  a  different  context  in  the  Gospel,  must  have  so 
followed  each  other  in  Justin's  text     His  purpose  is  to 
quote  the  teaching  of  Jesus, "  regarding  our  being  patient 
under  injuries,  and  ready  to  help  all  and  free  from  anger," 
but  his  quotation  of  "  Let  your  good  works  shine  before 
men,"  &c.,  has  no  direct  reference  to  his  subject,  and  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  Justin  would  have 
selected  it  from  a  separate  part  of  the  Gospel.     Coming 
as  it  no  doubt  did  in  his  Memoirs  in  the  order  in  which 
he  quotes  it,  it  is  quite  appropriate  to  his  purpose.     It  is 

>  Apol.  i.  16. 
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impossible,  for  instance,  to  imagine  why  Justin  further 
omitted  the  injunction  in  the  parallel  passage,  Matthew 
V.  39,  "that  ye  resist  not  evil,"  when  supposed  to  quote 
the  rest  of  the  verse,  since  his  express  object  is  to  show 
that  "  we  ought  not  to  strive,  &c."  The  whole  quotation 
presents  the  same  characteristics  as  those  which  we  have 
already  examined,  and  in  its  continuity  of  thought  and 
wide  variation  from  the  parallels  in  our  Gospels,  both  in 
order  and  language,  we  must  recognize  again  a  different 
and  peculiar  source.^ 

The  passage  t,  again,  is  professedly  a  literal  quotation, 
for  Justin  prefaces  it  with  the  words  :  "  And  regarding 
our  not  swearing  at  all,  but  ever  speaking  the  truth,  he 
taught  thus  "  and  having  in  these  words  actually  stated 
what  Jesus  did  teach,  he  proceeds  to  quote  his  very 
words.*  In  the  quotation  there  is  a  clear  departure  from 
our  Gospel,  arising,  not  from  accidental  failure  of  memory, 
but  from  difference  of  source.  The  parallel  passages  in 
our  Gospels,  so  far  as  they  exist  at  all,  can  only  be  found 
by  taking  part  of  Matthew  v.  34  and  joining  it  to  v.  37, 
omitting  the  intermediate  verses.  The  quotation  in  the 
Epistle  of  James  v.  12,  which  is  evidently  derived  from 
a  source  different  from  Matthew,  supports  the  reading  of 
Justin.  This,  with  the  passage  twice  repeated  in  the 
Clementine  Homilies  in  agreement  with  Justin,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  the  peculiar  version  found  in  early  eccle- 
siastical writings,'  all  tend  to  confirm  the  belief  that 
there  existed  a  more  ancient  form  of  the  injunction  which 
Justin  no  doubt  found  in  his  Memoirs.*  The  precept, 
terse,  simple,  and  direct,  as  it  is  here,  is  much  more  in 

*  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  222,  p.  226 ;    Hilgm/eld,  Die  Ew.  Justins,  p. 
176  f. ;  Mayerhoff,  Einl.  petr.  Schr.,  p.  270  ff.  '  p.  358  f. 

>  p.  359,  note  1. 

*  Uilgen/dd,  Die  Ew.  Justins,  p.  175  f. ;  Credner,  Beitrago,  i.  p.  211 ; 
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accordance  with  Justin's  own  description  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus,  as  he  evidently  found  it  in  his  Gospel,  than  the 
diffused  version  contained  in  the  first  Gospel,  v.  33 — 37. 
Another  remarkable  and  characteristic  illustration  of 
the  peculiarity  of  Justin's  Memoirs  is  presented  by  the 
long  passage  k,  which  is  also  throughout  consecutive  and 
bound  together  by  clear  unity  of  thought.*  It  is  pre- 
sented with  the  context :  "  For  not  those  who  merely 
make  professions  but  those  who  do  the  works,  as  he 
(Jesus)  said,  shall  be  saved.  For  he  spake  thus."  It 
does  not,  therefore,  seem  possible  to  indicate  more  clearly 
the  deliberate  intention  to  quote  the  exact  expressions  of 
Jesus,  and  yet  not  only  do  we  find  material  difference 
from  the  language  in  the  parallel  passages  in  our  Gospels, 
but  those  parallels,  such  as  they  are,  can  only  be  made  by 
patching  together  the  following  verses  in  the  order  in 
which  we  give  them:  Matt  vii.  21,  Luke  x.  16,  Matt 
vil  22,  23,  xiii.  42,  43,  vii.  15,  part  of  16,  19.  It  will 
be  remarked  that  the  passage  {k  2)  Luke  x.  1 6,  is  thrust 
in  between  two  consecutive  verses  in  Matthew,  and  taken 
from  a  totally  different  context  as  the  nearest  parallel  to 
K  2  of  Justin,  although  it  is  widely  different  from  it, 
omitting  altogether  the  most  important  words  :  **  and 
doeth  what  I  say."  The  repetition  of  the  same  phrase : 
'*  He  that  heareth  me  heareth  him  that  sent  me,"  in 
ApoL  I.,  63,*  makes  it  certain  that  Justin  accurately  quotes 

Mayerhofff  Einl,  petr.  Sch.,  p.  246;  Schwegler,  D.  nachap.  Zeit.,  L  p. 
209,  anm.  1. 

Canon  Westoott  oonsiders  that  "  the  coincidence  between  Justin  and 
the  Clementine  Gospel  iUustrates  etiU  more  clearly  the  existence  of  a 
traditional  as  weU  as  of  an  eyangelic  form  of  Christ's  words."  On  the 
Canon,  p.  32.  But  why  merely  a  "  traditional,"  if  by  that  he  means  oral 
tradition  P  Luke  i.  1,  shows  how  many  written  versions  there  may  have 
been ;  cf.  Tischendorfy  Wann  wurden  u.  s.  w.,  p.  28  f.,  and  anm.  1,  p.  29. 

'  p.  359  ffl  <  See  p.  360,  note  2. 
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his  Gospel,  whilst  the  omission  of  the  words  in  that 
place  :  "  and  doeth  what  I  say,"  evidently  proceeds  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  an  interruption  of  the  phrase  for 
which  Justin  makes  the  quotation,  namely,  to  prove  that 
Jesus  is  sent  forth  to  reveal  the  Father.*  It  may  be  well 
to  compare  Justin's  passage>  k  I — 4,  with  one  occurring 
in  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corin- 
thians, IV.  "  Let  us  not,  therefore,  only  call  him  Lord, 
for  that  will  not  save  us.  For  he  saith :  *  Not  every 
one  that  saith  to  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  he  be  saved, 
but  he  that  worketh  righteousness.'  ....  the  Lord  said : 
'Even  though  ye  were  gathered  together  with  me  in 
my  bosom,  and  were  not  to  do  my  commandments,  I 
should  cast  you  off  and  say  to  you  :  Depart  from  me  ;  I 
know  you  not,  whence  ye  are,  workers  of  iniquity.' "  ^ 
The  expression  Ipyarai  dvofiias  here  strongly  recalls  the 
reading  of  Justin.'  This  passage,  which  is  foreign  to 
our  Gospels,  at  least  shows  the  existence  of  others  con- 
taining parallel  discourses  with  distinct  variations.  Some 
of  the  quotations  in  this  spurious  Epistle  are  stated  to  be 
taken  from  the  "  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians,"  * 
which  was  in  all  probability  a  version  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews.*  The  variations  which  occur 
in  Justin's  repetition  in  Dial.  76  of  his  quotation  k  3 
are  not  important,  because  the  more  weighty  departure 

>  Cf.  miyenfeU,  Die  Ew.  JustinB,  p.  186. 

^  M17  fiovov  ovv  airov  JcoXo/icy  Kvpiov  ov  yhp  rovto  vwrti  ^fiag,  Aeyct*  yap* 
"  Ov  iras  6  \iy»v  fioif  Kvpic,  KVpUf  <ra$^atfta,  dkXii  6  nowv  r^v  diKauxrvvijp  '* 
....  Aicli  TovTo,  ravra  Tffi&v  irpava-6vtwv  tirtv  6  KvpioFj  **  *£av  ^e  ficr*  tfiov 
<rvv€yfi€Voi  cV  r^  jcoXir^  fiov,  koX  ^  iroitprt  rag  cvroX^  /lov,  airo/3aX»  vfiag^  ml 
fpci>  vfxiv'  'Yfl-dycTc  an  cfiot),  ovk  oida  IfiaSf  ir6$€v  lurt^  cpyorai  dvofiias** 

•  Cf.  Credner,  Beitarage,  i.  p.  246. 

*  Cf.  Clemena  Ah  Strom.,  iii.  9,  §  63,  13  §  93. 

^  Compare  the  quotation  11  Clem,  ad  Corinth.,  ii.  9,  with  the  quota- 
tions from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  in  Ejpiphanitu,  Hser., 
XXX.  14. 
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from  the  Gospel  in  the  words  "  have  we  not  eaten  and 
drunk  in  thy  name,"  (oi  r^  a^  ovofiari,  €<f>dyofjL€v  koI 
ivLOfiep)  is  deliberately  repeated,*  and  if,  therefore,  there 
be  freedom  of  quotation  it  is  free  quotation  not  firom  the 
canonical,  but  from  a  different  GrospeL*  Origen's  quota- 
tion *  does  not  affect  this  conclusion,  for  the  repetition  of 
the  phrase  (ov)  roJ  ovofiari  aov  has  the  form  of  the  Gospel, 
and  besides,  which  is  much  more  important,  we  know  that 
Origcn  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  and  other  apocrjrphal  works  from  which  this 
may  have  been  a  reminiscence.*  We  must  add,  more- 
over, that  the  passage  in  Dial.  76  appears  in  connection 
with  others  widely  differing  from  our  Gospels.  The 
passage  k  5  not  only  mat<3rially  varies  from  the  parallel 
in  Matt.  xiii.  42,  43  in  language  but  in  connection  of 
ideas,*  Here  also  upon  examination  we  must  conclude 
that  Justin  quotes  from  a  source  different  from  our 
Gospels,  and  moreover,  tliat  his  Gospel  gives  with  greater 
correctness  the  original  form  of  the  passage.*  The  weep- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth  are  distinctly  represented  as 
the  consequence  when  the  wicked  see  the  bliss  of  the 
righteous  while  they  are  sent  into  everlasting  fire,  and 
not  as  the  mere  characteristics  of  hell.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  preceding  passages  k  3  and  4,  find 
parallels  to  a  certain  extent  in  Matt.  vii.  22,  23,  althoucrh 
Luke  xiii.  26,  27,  is  in  some  respects  closer  to  the 
reading  of  Justin,     k  5,  however,  finds  no  continuation 

>  Delitzsch  admits  the  Yory  striking  character  of  this  repetition.  Unters. 
Entst.  Matth.  Ev.,  p.  34,  see  back,  p.  288,  note  2. 

•  Of.  mi^genfeld.  Die  Ew.  Justins,  p.  186  f. 
»  Cf.  p.  361,  note  2. 

*  Cf.  Hilgen/eld,  Die  Ew.  Justins,  p.  187. 

*  p.  361,  cf.  note  2. 

•  HUgen/dd,   Die  Ew.  J.,    187  f . ;   Mayerhoff,  Einl.   petr.  Schr     p 
276  f. 
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of  parallel  in  Matt.  viL,  from  which  the  context  comes,  but 
we  have  to  seek  it  in  xiii.  42,  43.  k  5,  however,  does 
find  its  continuing  parallel  in  the  next  verse  in 
Luke  xiii.  28,  where  we  have  "There  shall  be  (the) 
weeping  and  (the)  gnashing  of  teeth  when  ye  shall  see 
Abraham,''  &c.  There  is  here,  it  is  evident,  the  connec- 
tion of  ideas  which  is  totally  lacking  in  Matt.  xiii.  42, 
43,  where  the  verses  in  question  occur  as  the  conclu- 
sion to  the  exposition  of  the  Parable  of  the  Tares.  Now, 
although  it  is  manifest  that  Luke  xiii  28,  cannot  possibly 
have  been  the  source  from  which  Justin  quotes,  still  the 
opening  words  and  the  sequence  of  ideas  demonstrate 
the  great  probability  that  other  Gospels  must  have  given 
after  k  4  a  continuation  which  is  wanting  after  Matt, 
vii.  23,  but  which  is  indicat<id  in  the  parallel  Luke  xiii. 
(26,  27)  28,  and  is  somewhat  closely  followed  in 
Matt.  xiii.  42,  43.  When  such  a  sequence  is  found 
in  an  avowed  quotation  from  Justin's  Gospel,  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  he  must  have  found  it  there  substan- 
tially as  he  quotes  it  The  passage  k  6,*  "For  many 
shall  arrive,"  &c.,  is  a  very  important  one,  and  it  departs 
emphatically  from  the  parallel  in  our  first  Gospel. 
Instead  of  being,  like  the  latter,  a  warning  against  false 
prophets,  it  is  merely  the  announcement  that  many 
deceivers  shall  come.  This  passage  is  rendered  more 
weighty  by  the  fact  that  Justin  repeats  it  with  little 
variation  in  Dial.  35,  and  immediately  after  quotes  a 
saying  of  Jesus'  of  only  five  words  which  is  not  found 
in  our  Gospels,  and  then  he  repeats  a  quotation  to  the 
same  efiect  in  the  shape  of  a  warning,  "  Beware  of  false 
prophets,"  &c.,  like  that  in  Matt.  vii.  15,  but  still  distinctly 
difiering  from  it.^   It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Justin  quotes 

*  p.  360.  ^  Cf.  p.  362,  note  1. 
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two  separate  passages.*  It  is  impossible  that  he  could 
intend  to  repeat  the  same  quotation  at  an  interval  of 
only  five  words ;  it  is  equally  impossible  that,  having 
quoted  it  in  the  one  form,  he  could  so  immediately  quote 
it  in  the  other  through  error  of  memory.*  The  simple 
and  vQTy  natural  conclusion  is  that  he  found  both  passages 
in  his  Gospel.  The  object  for  which  he  quotes  would 
more  than  justify  the  quotation  of  both  passages,  the  one 
refening  to  the  many  false  Christians  and  the  other  to 
the  false  prophets  of  whom  he  is  speaking.  That  two 
passages  so  closely  related  should  be  found  in  the  same 
Gospel  is  not  in  the  least  singular.  There  are  numerous 
instances  of  the  same  in  our  Synoptics.'  The  actual 
facts  of  the  case  then  are  these :  Justin  quotes  in  the 
Dialogue,  with  the  same  marked  deviations  from  the 
parallel  in  the  Gospel,  a  passage  quoted  by  hinri  in  the 
Ajx^log}^,  and  after  an  interval  of  only  five  words  he 
quotes  a  second  pavssage  to  the  same  effect,  though  with 
ver}^  palpable  diiference  in  its  character,  which  likewise 
differs  from  the  Gospel,  in  company  with  other  texts 
which  still  less  find  any  parallels  in  the  eaxionical 
Gospels.  The  two  passages,  by  their  differences,  distin- 
guish each  other  as  sepiirate,  whilst,  by  their  aj^reement 
in  common  variations  from  the  parallel  in  Matthew,  they 
declare  their  common  origin  from  a  special  Gospel,  a 
result  still  further  made  manifest  by  the  agreement 
between   the   first   passage    in   the    Dialogue    and     the 

>  Cf.  Credner,  Boitiage,  i.  p.  246. 
«  Cf.  Ililgenfdd,  Die  Ew.  Justms,  p.  188  ff. 
•  Cf.  Matt.  V.  29,  30,  with  xviii.  98. 
xix.  30,  with  XX.  16. 
xiii.  12       ,,  XXV.  29. 
iii.  10       ,,      vii.  19. 

XX.  16       ,,  xxii.  14  ;  and  viii.  12,  xiii.  42,  50,  xxii.  13,  xxiv. 
61,  and  xxv.  30,  together;  Luke  xiv.  11,  with  xviii.  14,  &c.,  &c. 
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quotations  in  the  Apology.  In  k  7/  Justin's  Gospel 
substitutes  efyyatv  for  KopirSiv,  and  is  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  the  passage  0.  "  Ye  shall  know  them  from  their 
works"  is  the  natural  reading.  The  Gospel  version 
clearly  introduces  "fruit"  prematurely,  and  weakens 
the  force  of  the  contrast  which  follows.  It  will  be 
observed,  moreover,  that  in  order  to  find  a  parallel  to 
Justin's  passage  k  7,  8,  only  the  first  part  of  Matt.  vii.  16, 
is  taken,  and  the  thread  is  only  caught  again  at  vii.  19, 
K  8  being  one  of  the  two  passages  indicated  by  De  Wette 
which  we  are  considering,  and  it  agrees  with  Matt.  \di.  1 9, 
with  the  exception  of  the  single  word  Sc.  We  must  again 
point  out,  however,  that  this  passage  in  Matt.  vii.  19, 
is  repeated  no  less  than  three  times  in  our  Gospels,  a  second 
time  in  Matt.  iii.  10,  and  once  in  Lukeiii.  19.  Upon  two 
occasions  it  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  forms  the  second  portion  of  a  sentence  the  whole  of 
which  is  found  in  literal  agreement  both  in  Matt.  iii.  10, 
and  Luke  iii.  9,  "  But  now  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root 
of  the  trees,  therefore  every  tree,"  &c.,  &c.  The  passage 
pointed  out  by  De  Wette  as  the  parallel  to  Justin's 
anonymous  quotation,  Matt.  vii.  1 9 — a  selection  which  is 
of  course  obligatory  from  the  context — is  itself  a  mere 
quotation  by  Jesus  of  part  of  the  saying  of  the  Baptist, 
presenting,  therefore,  double  probability  of  being  well 
known ;  and  as  we  have  three  instances  of  its  literal 
reproduction  in  the  Synoptics,  it  would  indeed  be  absurd 
to  affirm  that  it  was  not  likewise  given  literally  in  other 
Gospels. 

The  passage  \*  is  very  emphatically  given  as  a  literal 
quotation  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  for  Justin  cites  it 
directly  to  authenticate  his  own  statements  of  Christian 

p.  360.  «  p.  362. 
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belief.  He  says :  "  But  if  you  disregard  our  prayers, 
and  all  our  clear  explanations,  we  shall  not  suffer  loss, 
inasmuch  as  we  believe,  or  rather  are  persuaded,  that 
every  one  will  be  punished  by  eternal  fire  according  to 
the  desert  of  his  deed,  and  will  give  account  according  to 
the  faculties  he  has  received  from  God,  as  Christ  declared 
when  he  said :  To  whom  God  has  given  more,  of  him 
shall  more  also  be  demanded  again."  This  quotation 
has  no  parallel  in  the  first  Gospel,  but  we  add  it  here  as 
part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  passa^re  in 
Luke  xii.  48,  it  will  be  perceived,  presents  distinct  varia- 
tion from  it,  and  that  Gospel  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
maintained  as  the  source  of  Justin's  quotation. 

The  last  passage,  /m,*  is  one  of  those  advanced  by  De 
AVette  which  led  to  this  examination.^  It  is  likewise 
clearly  a  quotation,  but  as  we  have  already  shown,  its 
agreement  with  Matt.  v.  20,  is  no  evidence  that  it  was 
actually  derived  from  that  Gospel.  Occurring  as  it  does 
as  one  of  numerous  quotations  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  whose  general  variation  both  in  order  and  lan- 
guage from  the  parallels  in  our  Gospels  points  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  Justin  derived  them  from  a 
different  source,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
this  sentence  also  did  not  come  from  the  same  Gospel. 

No  one  who  has  attentively  considered  the  whole  of 
these  passages  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  still 
less  those  who  are  aware  of  the  general  rule  of  variation 
in  his  mass  of  quotations  as  compared  with  parallels  in 
our  Gospels,  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  systematic 
departure  from  the  order  and  language  of  the  Synoptics. 
The  hypothesis  that  they  are  quotations  from  our  Gospels 
involves  the  accusation  against  Justin  of  an  amount  of 

>  p.  363.  *  Cf.  p.  3o0. 
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carelessness  and  negligence  which  is  quite  unparalleled 
in  literature,  Justin's  character  and  training,  however, 
by  no  means  warrant  any  such  aspersion,*  and  there  are 
no  grounds  whatever  for  it.  Indeed,  but  for  the  attempt 
arbitrarily  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  *'  Memoirs 
of  the  Apostles  "  with  our  Gospels,  such  a  charge  would 
never  have  been  thought  of.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  avowed  and  deliberate  quotations  of  sayings  of 
Jesus,  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing 
authentic  written  proof  of  Justin's  statements  regarding 
Christianity,  can  as  an  almost  invariable  rule  be  so  sin- 
gularly incorrect.  The  idea  is  monstrous,  more  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  these  quotations  occur  in  an 
elaborate  apology  for  Christianity  addressed  to  the  Eoman 
emperors,  and  in  a  careful  and  studied  controversy  with 
a  Jew  in  defence  of  the  new  faith.  The  simple  and 
natural  conclusion,  supported  by  many  strong  reasons,  is, 
that  Justin  derived  his  quotations  from  a  Gospel  which 
was  different  from  ours,  although  naturally  by  subject 
and  design  it  must  have  been  related  to  them.  His 
Gospel,  in  fact,  differs  from  our  Synoptics  as  they  differ 
from  each  other. 

AVe  now  return  to  Tischendorf 's  statements  with  regard 
to  Justin's  acquaintance  with  our  Gospels.  Having  ex- 
amined the  supposed  references  to  the  first  Gospel,  we 
find  that  Tischendorf  speaks  much  less  positively  with 
regard  to  his  knowledge  of  the  other  two  Synoptics.  He 
says  :  "  There  is  the  greatest  probabihty  that  in  several 
passages  he  also  follows  Mark  and  Luke."  ^     First  taking 


>  Cf.  Emehius,  H.  E.,  iv.  11,  18. 

'  Dass  er  an  mehreren  Stellen  anch  den  Marktis  und  den  Lukas  befolge, 
dafilr  hat  sich  die  grosste  Wahrscheinlichkoit  herausgestellt. — Wann 
wurden,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  28. 
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Mark,  we  find  that  the  only  example  which  Tischendoif 
gives  is  the  following.     He  says  :  "  Twice  (DiaL  76  and 
100)  he  quotes  as  an  expression  of  the  Lord :  '  The  Son 
of  Man  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  by  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  (Ch.  100  by  the  *  Pharisees  and 
Scribes '),  and  be  crucified  and  the  third  day  rise  again.'  * 
This  agrees  better  with  Mark  viiL  31  and  Luke  x.  21 
than  with  Matt.  xvL  21,  only  in  Justin  the  '  Pharisees' 
are   put  instead   of  the  '  Elders  and  Chief   Priests  (so 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke),  likewise  *  be  crucified '  in- 
stead of  'be  killed.'"^     This   is   the  only  instance  of 
similarity  with  Mark  that  Tischendorf  can  produce,  and 
we  have  given  his  own  remarks  to  show  how  thoroughly 
weak  his  case  is.     The  passage  in  Mark  viii  31,  reads : 
"  And  he  began  to  teach  them  that  the  Son  of  Man  must 
suffer  many   things,   and    be    rejected   by   the   Eldera 
and  the  Chief  Priests   {vwo  rSiv  irpeapvripan^  koI  rmv 
apx^P^^^)  ^^^   ^^  Scribes  and  be  killed  (icat  avoKrav- 
0rjvaL),  and   after   three  days    (koI  fiera  rpeZ^   rjiiifxii) 
rise  again.''     And  the  following  is  the  reading  of  Luke 
ix.  22,    "  Saying,  that  the    Son   of    Man   must   suffer 
many  things,  and  be  rejected  by  the  Elders  and  Chief 
Priests  {airo  tcjv  irpea-fivTeptov  koll  ap)(i€p€(ov)  and  Scribes 
and  be  killed  (ical  airoKravdrivai)^  and  the  third  day  rise 
again."     It  will  be  perceived  that,  different  as  it  also 
is,  the  passage  in  Luke  is  nearer  than  that  of  Mark, 
which   cannot   in   any  case   have   been   the   source   of 
Justin's    quotation.      Tischendorf,    however,    does    not 
point  out  that  Justin,  elsewhere,  a  third  time  refers  to 


>  Aft  Tov  vlbv  rod   avBp^ov  iroKka  iroBtiv^    Kai   afro^ifi.a(r6fjvat   vwh 
rpafjifiaT€(av   Koi    ^apia-aiaVf  koI   aTavpatBrjvai,  koI  tJ  Tpirjj  fj/Afp^    murnjmu. 
Dial.  76  (o.  100,  ^pio-aiW  koI  rpafifuxr€<op), 

2  Wann  wurden,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  28,  anm.  1. 
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this  very  passage  in  the  very  same  terms.  He  says : 
"And  Christ  ....  having  come  ....  and  himself 
also  preached,  saying  ....  that  he  must  suffer  many 
things  from  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  be  crucified, 
and  the  third  day  rise  again."  *  Although  this  omits  the 
words  "and  be  rejected,"  it  gives  the  whole  of  the 
passage  literally  as  before.  And  thus  there  is  the  very 
remarkable  testimony  of  a  quotation  three  times  repeated, 
with  the  same  marked  variations  from  our  Gospels,  to 
show  that  Justin  found  those  very  words  in  his  Me- 
moirs.^ The  persistent  variation  clearly  indicates  a  diffe- 
rent source  from  our  Synoptics.  We  may,  in  reference 
to  this  reading,  compare  Luke  xxiv.  6  :  "  He  is  not  here, 
but  is  risen  :  remember  how  he  spake  unto  you  when  he 
was  yet  in  Galilee  (v.  7),  saying  that  the  Son  of  Man, 
must  be  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  and  he 
cruci/ied,  and  the  third  day  rise  again.''  This  reference 
to  words  of  Jesus,  in  which  the  words  koI  oTavpcjBrjvai 
occurred,  as  in  Justin,  indicates  that  although  our 
Gospels  do  not  contain  it  some  others  may  well  have 
done  so.  In  one  place  Justin  introduces  the  saying  with 
the  following  words :  "  For  he  exclaimed  before  the 
crucifixion,  the  Son  of  Man,''  &c.,^  both  indicating  a 
time  for  the  discourse,  and  also  quoting  a  distinct  and 
definite  saying  in  contradistinction  to  this  report  of  the 
matter  of  his  teaching,  which  is  the  form  in  which  the 
parallel  passage  occurs  in  the  Gospels.  In  Justin's 
Memoirs  it  no  doubt  existed  as  an  actual  discourse  of 
Jesus,  which  he  verbally  and  accurately  quoted. 

^  on  d€i  avr6v  TroXXa  iraj9€'iv  dn6  tS>v  rpafifjLaT€<ov  ml  ^apuraiaaw  Koi  aravpa' 
Brjvaiy  KOI  t;^  TpiTfj  rffUpq.  dvatrnjvai.     Dial.  51. 
«  Cf.  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  256 ;  HUgmfdd,  Die  Ew.  Justins,  p.  210  flL 
»  Dial.  76. 
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With  regard  to  the  third  Gospel,  Tischendorf  sajrs : 
**  In  reference  to  Luke  (xxiL  44)  it  is  that  Justdn  recalls 
in  the  Dialogue  (103)  the  falling  drops  of  the  sweat  of 
agony  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  certainly  with 
express  appeal  to  the  Memoirs  recorded  by  his  Apostles 
and  their  followers."  *  Now  we  have  already  seen  * 
that  Justin,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  does  not  make  use 
of  the  peculiar  expression  which  gives  the  whole  of  its 
character  to  the  account  in  Luke,  and  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  affirming  that  Justin  derived  his  information 
from  that  Gospel.  The  only  other  reference  to  passages 
proving  the  **  probability  "  of  Justin's  use  of  Luke  or 
Mark  is  that  which  we  have  just  discussed — "  The  Son  of 
Man  must,"  &c.  From  this  the  character  of  Tischendorf  s 
assumptions  may  be  inferred.  De  Wette  does  not  advance 
any  instances  of  verbal  agreement  either  with  Mark  or 
Luke.'  He  says,  moreover,  "The  historical  references  are 
much  freer  still  (than  quotations),  and  combine  in  part 
the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke ;  some  of  the  kind, 
however,  are  not  foimd  at  all  in  our  Canonical  Gospels."  * 
This  we  have  already  sufficiently  demonstrated. 

AVe  might  now  weU  terminate  the  examination  of 
Justin's  quotations,  which  has  already  taken  up  too 
much  of  our  space,  but  before  doing  so  it  may  be  well 
very  briefly  to  refer  to  another  point.  In  his  work 
"  On  the  Canon,"  Dr.  Westcott  adopts  a  somewhat 
singular  course.     He  evidently  feels  the  very  great  diffi- 

*  Wann  wui-den,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  28,  anm.  1. 
«  p.  333  f. 

■  We  may  point  out,  however,  that  he  aays :  **  Anders  wortliche  Ueber- 
einstinmmngen  kommen  mitten  unter  Abweichungen  vor,  wie  ApoL  ii. 
p.  76,  vgl.  Matt.  i.  21,  wo  Luc.  i.  35,  damit  combinirt  ist"  "RitfI.  N.  T., 
p.  105 ;  but  a  single  phrase  combined  with  a  passage  yery  like  one  in  a 
different  Gospel  is  a  yery  poor  argument. 

*  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  111. 
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culty  in  which  any  one  who  asserts  the  identity  of  the 
source  of  Justin's  quotations  with  our  Gospels  is  placed 
by  the  fact  that,  as  a  rale,  these  quotations  differ  from 
parallel  passages  in  our  Gospels ;  and  whilst  on  the  one 
hand  maintaining  that  the  quotations  generally  are  from 
the  Canonical  Gospels,  he  on  the  other  endeavours  to 
reduce  the  number  of  those  which  profess  to  be  quota- 
tions at  all.  He  says  :  "  To  examine  in  detail  the  whole 
of  Justin's  quotations  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary. 
It  will  be  enough  to  examine  (1)  those  which  are  alleged 
by  him  as  quotations,  and  (2)  those  also  which,  though 
anonymous,  are  yet  found  repeated  with  the  same  varia- 
tions either  in  Justin's  own  writings,  or  (8)  in  heretical 
works.  It  is  evidently  on  these  quotations  that  the 
decision  hangs."  *  Now  under  the  first  category  Dr. 
Westcott  finds  very  few.  He  says  :  "  In  seven  passages 
only,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  does  Justin  profess  to  give 
the  exact  words  recorded  in  the  Memoirs ;  and  in 
these,  if  there  be  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  it  is  natural 
to  expect  that  he  will  preserve  the  exact  language  of  the 
Gospels  which  he  used,  just  as  in  anonymous  quotations 
we  may  conclude  that  he  is  trasting  to  memory."* 
Before  proceeding  further,  we  may  point  out  the  straits 
to  which  an  apologist  is  reduced  who  starts  with  a 
foregone  conclusion.  We  have  already  seen  a  number 
of  Justin's  professed  quotations;  but  here,  after  reducing 
the  number  to  seven  only,  our  author  prepares  a  way  of 
escape  even  out  of  these.  It  is  difficult  to  imderstand 
what  "  reason  to  the  contrary  "  can  possibly  justify  a 
man  "  who  professes  to  give  the  exact  words  recorded  in 
the  Memoirs  "  for  not  doing  what  he  professes ;  and  fur- 
ther, it  passes  our  comprehension  to  imderstand  why,  in 

>  On  the  Canon,  p.  112  f.  >  /6.,  p.  113. 
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anonymous  quotatiojis,  **  we   may  conclude    that  he  is 
trusting  to  memory."     The  cautious  exception  is  as  un- 
tenable  as   the  gratuitous    assumption,   and   both   are 
adopted  simply  from  the  necessities  of  a  divine  defend- 
ing an  unsubstantial  theory.     Dr.  Westcott  continues  as 
follows  the  passage  which  we  have  just  interrupted : — 
"  The  result  of  a  first  view  of  the  passages  is  striking. 
Of  the  seven,  five  agree  verbally  with  the  text  of  St 
Matthew  or   St    Luke,  exfiibiting  indeed    three  slight 
various  readings  not  elsewhere  founds  but  such  as  are 
easily  explicable  ;  the  sixth  is  a  com/pound  summary  of 
words  related  by  St  Matthew ;  the  seventh  alone  pre- 
sents an  important  variation  in  the  text  of  a  verse, 
which   is,  however,  otherwise   very  uncertain.*'  *      The 
italics  of   course   are  ours.      The  "  first  view  "  of    the 
passages  and  of  the  alcove  statement  is  indeed  striking. 
It  is   remarkable   how   easily  difficulties  are  overcome 
under  such  an  apologetic  system.     The  striking  result, 
to    summarize  Canon  Westcott's  own    words,  is    this : 
out  of  seven  professed  quotations  fix)m  the  Memoirs,  in 
which  he  -admits  we  may  expect  to  find  the  exact  lan- 
guage preserved,  five  present  three  variations ;  one  is  a 
compressed  summary,  and  does  not  agree  verbally  at  all ; 
and  the  seventh  presents  an  important  variation.     Dr. 
Westcott,  on  the  same  easy  system,  continues  :  "  Our 
inquiry  is  thus  confined  to  the  two  last  instances  ;  and 
it  must  be  seen  whether  their  disagreement  from  the 
Synoptic  Gospel  is  such  as  to  outweigh  the  agreement  of 
the    remaining   five.''*     Before  proceeding  to   consider 
these  seven   passages   admitted   by    Dr.    Westcott,  we 
must  point  out  that  in  a  note  to  the  statement  of  the 
number,  he  mentions  that  he  excludes  other  two  pas- 

*  On  the  Canon,  p.  113  f.  «  /6.,  p,  114, 
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sages  as  "  not  merely  quotations  of  words,  but  concise 
narratives/'*  If  Canon  Wcstcott  did  not  know  that 
there  was  great  inconvenience  in  producing  these  two 
instances,  he  would  scarcely  have  thus  attempted  to 
exclude  them.  If  they  profess  to  be  quotations,  why 
should  they  be  excluded  simply  because  they  are  com- 
bined with  a  historical  statement  ?  We  shall  produce 
them.  The  first  is  in  Apol.  i.  66  :  *'  For  the  Apostles, 
in  the  Memoirs  composed  by  them,  which  are  called 
Gospels,*  have  thus  transmitted  to  us  what  was  enjoined 
on  them  by  Jesus  :  *  Having  taken  bread,  he  said 
having  given  thanks :  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me. 
This  is  my  body."  And  similarly,  having  taken  the  cup, 
and  having  given  thanks,  he  said  :  "This  is  my  blood," 
and  delivered  it  to  them  alona' ''  ^  This  passage,  it  will 
be  remembered,  occurs  in  an  elaborate  apology  for  Chris- 
tianity addressed  to  the  Boman  emperors,  and  here 
Justin  is  giving  an  account  of  the  most  solemn  sacra- 
ment of  his  religion.  Here,  if  ever,  we  might  reason- 
ably expect  accuracy  and  care,  and  Justin  in  fact  care- 
fully indicates  the  source  of  the  quotation  he  is  going 
to  make.  It  is  difficult  to  imderstand  any  ground 
upon  which  so  direct  a  quotation  firom  the  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Apostles*'  can  be  set  aside  by  Canon  Westcott. 
Justin  distinctly  states  that  the  Apostles  in  these 
Memoirs  have  "thus**  (outo>9)  transmitted  what  was 
enjoined  on  us  by  Jesus,  and   then  gives  the  precise 


*  On  the  Canon,  p.  113,  note  1. 

'  We  have  already  discusBed  these  words,  p.  298  f. 

'  Ol  y^  ofrooToXoi  cV  rots  y€vofi€ifois  vn  avr&p  anofunjfwvfVfuwiVf  A  jcoXcintu 
cvoyycXio,  ovr»s  iropcdwicav  imrrakBai  awrois  rh»  ^hiotnhr  Xa^vra  Sprop,  tuxa* 
purnftrayra  tixtur  Tovro  irouirt  ctr  rfpf  ta^afunffiriy  fiov  TovrcoTi  r6  <rmfjui  lunr 
Kol  t6  wcfniptop  6fiou99  Xap&mu  mi  €V)(aput  11)0  tanu  €hriur  ToM  tan  aifid  lunr 
Koi  ii&yois  camns  luraiowa^,     ApoL  L  66. 
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quotation.     Had  the  quotation  agreed  with  our  Gospels^ 
would    it    not    have    been    claimed    as    a   professedly 
accurate   quotation   from   them?     Surely    no    one   can 
reasonably  pretend,  for  instance,  that  when  Justin,  after 
this  preamble,  states  that  having  taken  bread,  &c.,  Jesus 
saiJy  "  This  do    in    remembrance   of  me  :    this    is   my 
body ;  '*  or  having  taken  the  cup,  &c.,  Ihe  said,  **  This  is 
my  blood  " — Justin  does  not  deliberately  mean  to  quote 
what  Jesus  actually  did  say  ?     Now  the  account  of  the 
episode  in  Luke  is  as  follows  (xxii.  17):  "  And  he  took  a 
cup,  gave  thanks,  and  said:  Take  this,  and   divide  it 
among  yourselves.     18.  For  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not 
henceforth  drink   of  the   fi-uit   of  the   vine,  until    the 
kingdom  of  God  shall  c*ome.     19.  And  he  took  bread, 
gave  thanks,  brake  it,  and  gave  it  unto  them,  sajnng : 
This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you  :  this  do  in 
remembrance  of  me.     20.  And  in  like  manner  the  cup 
after  supper,  saying :  This  is  the  new  covenant  in  my 
blood,  which  is  shed  for  you."  '     Dr.  Westcott  of  course 
only  compares  this  passage  of  Justin  with  Luke,  to  which 
and  the  parallel  in  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  wide  as  the  difference 
is,  it  is  closer  than  to  the  accounts  in  the   other  two 
Gospels.     That  Justin  professedly  quoted  Uterally  fix)m 
the  Memoirs  is  evident,  and  is  rendered  still  more  clear 
by  the  serious  context  by  which  the  quotation  is  intro- 
duced, the  quotation  in  fact  being  made  to  authenticate 
by  actual  written  testimony  the  explanations  of  Justin. 

*  17.  Kal  df(dfjLfPot  norrjptov  €vxapi(rri)a'as  tinfy  Ad^trt  rovro  nai hiOfiMfHoxtn 
ftff  «avrovf  1 8.  Xrya>  yap  v/iiv,  ov  /a^  rita  cmo  rov  ytvrffurros  rrjs  ofiwlkov  cW 
orov  fi  /Sao-tXfta  rov  6fov  tXBu.  1^*  ^^  Xa^o>y  aproy  €vxapurrrf(reis  fieXcurcy  toou 
idaK€v  avToi^  Xrycov  Tovrci  cWiv  to  <ru>fid  fjuw  r6  xmip  vpw  bMp^uotr  rovrv 
iroiCirf  c/ff  r^y  c/a^v  dvdfivrjaiv.  20.  Kal  t6  iroTfjpioy  wravrtas  fiera  t6  dctav^aat, 
Xcywy  Tovro  r6  iror^ptoy  ^  Kiuvri  dtoBfjKrf  cV  r^  alfiari  pov,  to  vnip  vfimp  tK)(y9* 

vdptvov,    Liike  zxii.  17—20;  cf.  Matt  xxvi.  26  ff. ;  Maik  xiv.  22  fl: 
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His  dogmatic  views,  moreover,  are  distinctly  drawn  from 
a  Gospel  which,  in  a  more  direct  way  than  our  Synoptics 
do,  gave  the  expressions  "  This  is  my  body,"  and  "  This 
is  my  blood,"  and  it  must  have  been  observed  that  Luke, 
with  which  Justin's  reading  alone  is  compared,  not 
only  has  not  ToOro  cori  oT/xa  /lov  at  all,  but  instead 
makes  use  of  a  totally  different  expression :  "  This  cup 
is  the   new  covenant  in  my  blood,  which    is  shed  for 

you." 

The  second  quotation  from  the  Memoirs  which  Dr. 
Westcott  passes  over  is  that  in  DiaL  103,  compared  with 
Luke  xxii.  42,  43,*  on  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  which 
we  have  ali-eady  examined,^  and  found  at  variance  with 
our  Gospel,  and  without  the  peculiar  and  distinctive 
expressions  of  the  latter. 

We  now  come  to  the  seven  passages  which  Canon 
Westcott  admits  to  be  professed  quotations  from  the 
Memoirs,  and  in  which  "  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  he 
will  preserve  the  exact  words  of  the  Gospels  which  he 
used."  The  first  of  these  is  a  passage  in  the  Dialogue, 
part  of  which  has  already  been  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  fire  in  Jordan  and  the  voice  at  the  Baptism, 
and  found  to  be  from  a  source  different  from  our 
Synoptics.*  Justin  says:  "For  this  devil  also,  at  the 
time  when  he  (Jesus)  went  up  from  the  river  Jordan 
when  the  voice  spoke  to  Him  :  *  Thou  art  my  Son,  this 
day  have  I  begotten  thee,'  is  recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Apostles  to  have  come  to  him  and  tempted  him 
even  so  far  as  saying  to  him :  *  Worship  me ; '  and  Christ 
answered  him  {kol  airoKpivaadai  airr^  top  XpLcrrov)^ 
'  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan'  ("Tnaye  onia-ta  fiov,  Saraw*), 
'  thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt 

»  On  the  Canon,  p.  113,  note  1.  »  p.  333  f.  •  p.  322  f. 
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thou  serve/  "'  This  passage  is  compared  with  the  account 
of  the  temptation  in   Matt.  iv.   9,  10 :  "  And  he  said 
unto  him,  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt 
fall  down  and  worship  me.     10.  Then  soith  Jesus  unto 
him  {t6t€  Xey£i  avroi  6  *l7f<rovs)f  Get  thee  hence,  Satan 
CTnaye  Saram-)  :  it  is  vrritten^  Thou  shalt  worship,'"  Ac. 
All  the  oldest  Codices,  it  should  be  stated,  omit  the  ovitrm 
fiov,  as  we  have  done,  but  Cod.  D  (Bezse)  and  a  few 
others    of    infirm    authority,    insert  these    two    words. 
Canon   Westcott,   however,  justly  admits   them    to  be 
"  probably  only  a  very  early  interpolation.*'*     We  have 
no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  they  existed  in 
Matthew  during  Justin's  time.     The  oldest  Codices  omit 
the  whole  phrase  from  the  parallel  passage,  Luke  iv.  8, 
but  Cod.  A  is  an  exception,  and  reads  ^Tirayc  oirurca  fiov, 
Xarai/a.      The   best  modem   editions,    however,    reject 
this  as  a  mere  recent  addition  to  Luke.     A  comparison 
of  the  first  and  third  Gospels  with  Justin  clearly  shows 
that  the  Gospel  which  he  used  followed  the  former  more 
closely  than  Luke.     Matthew  makes  the  climax  of  the 
temptation  the  view  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  the  offer  to  give  them  to  Jesus  if  he  will  fall  down 
and  worship  Satan.     Luke,  on  the  contrary,  makes  the 
final  temptation  the  suggestion  to  throw  himself  down 
from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple.     Justin's  Gospel,  as  the 
words,    "  so  far   as    saying  to  him "  (fte^pi   tov  etircuf 
avT^),   &c.,   clearly  indicate,  had   the  same   climax  as 

^  Kai  yap  oZros  6  dio^oXot,  ILfia  r^  opafi^mu  avr6y  aw6  tov  worofMov  tov  'lopdoMwv 
TTfs  ffkovrji  avTov  XixOtitrffSt  "Yiw  ftov  ti  av-  ey«  arifupov  ytyann^Kd  crc**  cr 
Tot(  cnrofivrffioP€VfAaart  tw  airwrrSkc^v  yeypanrai  npoo-tXBitp  airr^  mu  ircumfair 
fi€xpi  TOV  ciTTflv  avr^  **  Ilpoaicvvrjfrov  f^oc,**  Koi  d7roitpipa<r6ai  airr^  t^  Xpurro^^ 
^Yrray€  oniaa  fiovy  ^arava-  Kvptov  tov  Btop  aov  npovKW^a-fis,  nu  ovtm  hij^m 
XaTpfv<r€tt.     Dud.  103. 

*  On  the  Canon,  p.  1 13,  note  2,  i. 
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Matthew.  Now  the  following  points  must  be  observed. 
Justin  makes  the  words  of  Satan,  "*  Worship  me  '^  (llpoa-- 
Kvvyfo-ov  fioi),  a  distinct  quotation ;  the  Grospel  makes 
Satan  offer  all  that  he  has  shown  "  if  thou  wilt  fall  down 
and  worship  me  "  {iap  irtaoiv  TrpocKwyjorg^  fioi).  Then 
Justin's  quotation  proceeds  :  "  And  Christ  answered  him  " 
{kcu  aTTOKpCpaadoL  axrrS  tov  Xptarov);  whilst  Matthew  has, 
'*  Then  Jesus  saith  to  him  ''  (totc  Xeyei  avroJ  6  'Ii^o-oS?), 
which  is  a  marked  variation.*  The  ottio-o)  fiov  of  Justin 
is  not  found  in  any  of  the  older  Codices  of  Matthew. 
Then  the  words  :  "  it  is  written/'  which  form  part  of  the 
reply  of  Jesus  in  our  Gospels,  are  omitted  in  Justin's  ;  but 
we  must  add  that,  in  Dial.  125,  in  again  referring  to  the 
temptation,  he  adds,  "  it  is  written."  Still,  in  that 
passage  he  also  omits  the  whole  phrase,  "  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan,"  and  commences  :  '*  For  he  answered  him  :  It 
is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship,"  &c. 

We  must,  however,  again  point  out  the  most  important 
fact,  that  this  account  of  the  temptation  is  directly  con- 
nected with  another  which  is  foreign  to  our  Gospels. 
The  Devil  is  said  to  .come  at  the  time  Jesus  went  up  out 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  voice  said  to  him  :  "  Thou  art  my 
son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee" — words  which  do 
not  occur  at  all  in  our  Gospels,  and  which  are  again 
bound  up  with  the  incident  of  the  fire  in  Jordan.  It  is 
altogether  unreasonable  to  assert  that  Justin  could  have 
referred  the  fact  which  he  proceeds  to  quote  from  the 
Memoirs,  to  the  time  those  words  were  uttered,  if 
they  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  same  Memoira  The 
one  incident  was  most  certainly  not  derived  from  our 
Gospels,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  contain  it,  and  there 
are  the  very  strongest  reasons  for  asserting  that  Justin 

^  Luke  iy.  12,  reads,  xal  awoKpiBtis  avr^  ecYrcv  6  'lijcrovr. 
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derived  the  axjcount  of  the  temptation  from  a  source 
which  contained  the  other.  Under  these  circumstances 
every  variation  is  an  indication,  and  those  which  we 
have  pointed  out  are  not  accidental,  but  clearly  exclude 
the  assertion  that  the  quotation  is  from  our  Gospels. 

Tlie  second  of  the  seven  passages  of  Canon  Westcott 
is  one  of  those  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  DiaL  105, 
compared  with  Matt  v.  20,  adduced  by  De  Wette, 
which  we  have  already  considered,^  With  the  exception 
of  the  opening  words,  Xeyoi  yap  vfiiv  otlj  the  two  sentences 
agree,  but  this  Ls  no  proof  whatever  that  Justin  derived 
the  passage  from  Matthew ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
persistent  variation  of  the  rest  of  his  quotations  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  both  in  order  and  language,  forces 
upon  us  the  conviction  that  he  derived  the  whole  from  a 
source  different  from  our  Gospels. 

The  third  passage  of  Dr.  Westcott  is  that  regarding 
the  sign  of  Jonas  the  prophet.  Matt  xiL  39s  com- 
pared with  Dial.  107,  which  was  the  second  instance 
adduced  by  Tischendorf.  We  have  already  examined 
it,^  and  found  that  it  presents  distinct  variations  from 
our  first  Synoptic,  both  linguistically  and  otherwise,  and 
that  many  reasons  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
quoted  from  a  Gospel  different  from  ours. 

The  fourth  of  Canon  Westcott's  quotations  is  the 
following,  to  part  of  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  refer  :^  "  For  which  reason  our  Christ  declared  on 
earth  to  those  who  asserted  that  Elias  must  come  before 
Christ :  Elias  indeed  shall  come  CHXtas  fta^  cXcwcrcu), 
and  shall  restore  all  things  :  but  I  say  unto  you  that 
Elijah  is  come  already,  and  they  knew  him  not,  but  did 
unto   him    (aurw)    whatsoever   they   listed.     And    it  is 

»  Cf.  pp.  .350,  388.  «  p.  347  /.  >  p.  321. 
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written  that  then  the  disciples  understood  that  he  spoke 
to  them  of  John  the  Baptist."  *  The  "  express  quotation" 
in  this  passage,  which  is  compared  with  Matt.  xvii. 
11 — 13,  is  limited  by  Canon  Westcott  to  the  last  short 
sentence*  corresponding  with  Matt.  xvii.  13,  and  he 
points  out  that  Credner  admits  that  it  must  have  been 
taken  from  Matthew.  It  is  quite  true  that  Credner 
considers  that  if  any  passage  of  Justin's  quotations  proves 
a  necessary  connection  between  Justin's  Gospels  and  the 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  it  is  this  sentence :  "  And 
it  is  written  that  then  the  disciples,  &c.''  He  explains 
his  reason  for  this  opinion  as  follows  :  "  These  words  can 
only  be  derived  from  our  Matthew,  with  which  they 
literally  agree ;  for  it  is  thoroughly  improbable  that  a 
remark  of  so  special  a  description  could  have  been  made 
by  two  different  and  independent  individuals  so  com- 
pletely alike." ^  We  totally  differ  from  this  argument, 
which  is  singularly  opposed  to  Credner's  usual  clear 
and  thoughtful  mode  of  reasoning.*  No  doubt  if  such 
Gospels  could  be  considered  to  be  absolutely  distinct 
and  independent  works,  deriving  all  their  matter  from 
individual  and  separate  ol^servation  of  the  occurrences 
narrated  by  their  authors  and  personal  report  of  the 
discourses   given,  there  might  be  greater  force  in   the 

*  Ato  Koi  6  ^fitr€pos  Xptor^r  tlprjK€i  ^m  y^f  t6t€  rois  Xcyovcri  irpo  rod  XptoTov 
*HXtav  iciv  cXdcIv*  "*HXiaff  ficv  tXevaerai  Koi  aTro/caraort/cw  irdvra'  Xfyco  Bi  vfuv 
OTi  *HXtaf  rpifj  ^\S(,  Kol  oxfK  cVcyvaxrov axrrbv,  aXX*  firoirjaop  ainr^  oca ^6€\rfa'av** 
Koi  yrypoTrroi  5ri  rdrc  aw^K<uf  oi  iiLoBrfrat  an  irtpX  ^Icaawov  rov  BairrMrrov  tlirtv 
avToU,     Dial.  49. 

'  On  the  Canon,  p.  114,  note  4. 

'  Diese  Worte  konnon  nor  aus  unseron  Matthaus,  mit  wclchom  sie 
bucbstablich  uebereinstimmen,  entnommen  eein ;  denn  es  ist  durcbaas 
unwabrscbcinlicb,  dass  eine  Bemerkung  so  speciellor  Art  von  zwei  yer- 
8cbiedenen  and  yon  einander  unabbangigen  Individuen  so  ganz  aiif 
dieselbe  Weise  gemacbt  worden  sei.     Credner ,  Beitroge,  i.  p.  237. 

*  Cf.  Mayerhnff,  Einl.  potr.  Scbr.,  p.  280  f. 
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argument,  although  even  in  that  case  it  would  have  been 
far  from  conclusive  here,  inasmuch  as  the  observation  we 
are  considering  is  the  mere  simple  statemeut  of  a  fact 
necessjiry  to  complete  the  episode,  and  it  might  well  have 
been  made  in  the  same  terms  by  separate  reporters.  The 
fiict  is,  however,  that  the  numerous  Gospels  current  in 
the  e^irly  Church  cannot  have  been,  and  our  synoptic 
Gospels  most  certainly  are  not,  indeixindent  works,  but  are 
based  ui>on  earlier  evangelical  writings  no  longer  extant^ 
and  have  borrowed  from  each  other.  The  Gospels  did  not 
originate  full  fledged  as  we  now  have  them,  but  are  the 
result  of  many  revisions  of  previously  existing  materials. 
Critics  may  differ  as  to  the  relative  ages  and  order  of  the 
Synoptics,  but  almost  all  are  agreed  that  in  one  order 
or  another  they  are  dependent  on  each  other,  and  on 
older  forms  of  the  Gospel.  Now  such  an  expression  as 
Matt.  xvii.  13  in  some  early  record  of  the  discourse 
might  have  been  transferred  to  a  dozen  of  other  Christian 
writings.  Ewald  assigns  the  passage  to  the  oldest  Gospel, 
Matthew  in  its  present  form  being  fifth  in  descent.* 

Our  three  canonical  Gospels  are  filled  with  instances 
in  which  expressions  still  more  individual  are  repeated, 
and  these  show  that  such  phrases  cannot  be  limited  to 
one  Gospel,  but,  if  confined  in  the  first  instance  to  one 
original  source,  may  have  been  transferred  to  many 
subsequent  evangelical  w^orks.  Take,  for  instance,  a 
passage  in  Matt.  vii.  28,  29  :*'...  .  the  multitudes 
were  astonished  at  his  teaching :  for  he  taught  them  as 
having  authority,  and  not  as  their  scribes."^     Mark  i.  22 


»  Die  drei  erston  ETangolien,  p.  34,  cf.  p.  1 ;  Jahrb.  bibL  Wiiw.,  1849  p. 
190  ff. 

'  .  .  .  .  e^fnkiia-aoirro  oi  o^Xot  cVi  rff  bidaxji  avrov-  fjv  yap  didaaicat^  airrxns 
b)r  f^ovrrlav  fx^^*  '^°*  ^^X  ^^  °*  ypofifiarus  avrSiv.     Matt.  vii.  28,  29. 
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has  the  very  same  pcossage,*  with  the  mere  omLssion  of 
'*  the  multitudes"  {oi  o;(Xot),  which  does  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  argument;  and  Luke  iv.  32  :  "And  they  were 
astonished  at  his  teaching :  for  his  word  was  power. "^ 
Although  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel  somewhat  alters 
the  language,  it  is  clear  that  he  follows  the  same  original, 
and  retiiins  it  in  the  same  context  as  the  second  Gospel. 
Now  tlie  occurrence  of  such  a  passage  as  this  in  one  of 
the  Fathera,  if  either  the  fii-st  or  second  Gospels  w^erc 
lost,  would,  on  Credncr  s  grounds,  be  attributed  un- 
doubtedly to  the  survivor,  although  in  reality  derived 
from  the  Gospel  no  longer  extant,  which  likewise  con- 
tained it  Another  example  may  be  pointed  out  in 
Matt  xiii.  34:  "All  these  things  spake  Jesus  unto 
the  multitudes  in  parables ;  and  loithout  a  parable  spake 
lie  not  unto  them"  compared  with  Mark  iv.  33,  34, 
*'  And  with  many  such  parables  spake  he  the  word  unto 
them  ....  and  without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto 
them."  The  part  of  this  very  individual  remark  which 
w^e  have  italicised  is  literally  the  same  in  both  Gospels, 
as  a  personal  comment  at  the  end  of  the  parable  of  the 
grain  of  mustard  seed.  Then,  for  instance,  in  the  account 
of  the  sleep  of  the  tliree  disciples  during  the  agony 
in  the  Garden  (Matt  xxvi.  43,  Mark.  xiv.  40),  the 
expression  "and  he  found  them  asleep,  for  their  eyes 
were  lieavy^^  which  is  equally  individual,  is  literally  the 
same  in  the  first  two  Gospels.  Another  special  remark 
of  a  similar  kind  regarding  the  rich  young  man  :  "  he 
went  away  sorrowful,  for  he  had  great  possessions,"  is 
found  both  in  Matt   xix.  22  and   Mark  x.  22.     Such 

*  The  final  m/rS»v  is  omitted  from  the  end  of  the  passage  in  Matthew 
in  many  MSS.,  and  added  by  others  in  Mark. 

Luke  iv.  32. 
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examples^  might  be  multiplied,  and  they  show  that  the 
occurrence  of  passages  of  the  most  individual  character 
cannot  in  Justin's  time  be  limited  to  any  single  Gospel 

Now  the  verse  we  are  discussing,  jMatth.  xviL  13,  in 
all  probability,  as  Ewald  supposes,  occurred  in  one  or 
more  of  the  older  forms  of  the  Gospel  trom  which  our 
Synoptics  and  many  other  similar  works  derived  their 
matter,  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  in  manj-  respects  was 
nearly  related  to  Matthew,  may  have  contained  it.  At 
any  rate  we  have  shown  that  such  sayings  cannot, 
however  apparently  individual,  be  considered  evidence 
of  the  use  of  a  particular  Gospel  simply  because  it 
happens  to  be  the  only  one  now  extant  which  contains 
it.  Credner,  however,  whilst  expressing  the  opinion 
which  we  have  quoted  likewise  adds  his  belief  that  by 
the  expression  koX  yeypaTrrcu  Justin  seems  expressly  to 
indicate  that  this  sentence  is  taken  from  a  different 
work  from  what  precedes  it,  and  he  has  proved  that  the 
preceding  part  of  the  quotation  was  not  derived  from 
our  Gospels.^  We  cannot,  however,  coincide  vrith  this 
opinion  either.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  expression  "  and 
it  is  written"  simply  was  made  use  of  by  Justin  to  show 
that  the  ideiitilBcation  of  Elias  with  John  the  Baptist  is 
not  his,  but  was  the  impression  conveyed  at  the  time  by 
Jesus  to  his  disciples.  Now  the  whole  narrative  of  the 
baptism  of  John  in  Justin  bears  characteristic  marks  of 
being  from  a  Gospel  different  from  ours,'  and  in  the  first 
part  of  this  very  quotation  we  find  distinct  variation. 
Justin  first  afiimis  that  Jesus  in  his  teaching  had  pro- 

*  Cf.  Matt.  iii.  3,  Mark  i.  2,  3,  Luke  iii.  4 ;  Matt.  iii.  5,  6,  Mark  i.  6; 
Matt.  xiv.  3,  4,  Mark  \i,  17,  18;  Matt.  xiv.  9,  Mark  vi.  26;  Matt. 
xxvii.  14,  Mark  xv.  o ;  Matt,  xxvii.  39,  Mark  xv.  29,  &c.,  &c. 

*  Credner,  Beitrago,  i.  p.  237.  •  j^.  321  fL 
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claimed  that  Elias  should  also  come  (^at  ^UXiav  eXev- 
a€(rdcu)  and  then  further  on  he  gives  the  actual  words 
of  Jesus,  *HXta5  fi€p  cXevo-erai,  /ct.X,,  which  we  havej 
before  us,  whilst  in  Matthew  the  words  are  *HXta5  fiev 
cpx'^Tat,  and  there  is  no  MS.  which  reads  cXevo-erat  for 
cpx^rai,  and  yet,  as  Credner  remarks,  the  whole  force 
of  the  quotation  rests  upon  the  word,  and  Justin  is 
persistent  in  his  variation  from  the  text  of  our  first 
Synoptic,  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  Justin  quotes  loosely 
the  important  part  of  his  passage,  and  then  about  a  few 
words  at  the  close  pretencls  to  be  so  particularly  careful. 
Considering  all  the  facts  of  the  case  we  must  conclude 
that  this  quotation  also  is  from  a  source  different  from 
our  Gospels.^ 

Another  point,  however,  must  be  noted.  Dr.  Westcott 
claims  this  passage  as  an  express  quotation  from  the 
Memoirs,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
few  words  happen  to  agree  with  Matt.  xvii.  13,  and  that 
he  wishes  to  identify  the  Memoirs  with  our  Gospels. 
Justin,  however,  does  not  once  mention  the  Memoirs  in 
this  chapter ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  Canon  Westcott 
who  is  so  exceedingly  strict  in  his  Umitation  of  express 
quotations,  assumes  that  all  quotations  of  Christian 
history  and  words  of  Jesus  in  Justin  are  to  be  considered 
as  derived  from  the  Memoirs,  whether  they  be  mentioned 
by  name  or  not  We  have  already  seen  that  amongst 
these  there  are  not  only  quotations  differing  from  the 
Gospels,  and  contradicting  them,  but  others  wliich  have 
no  parallels  at  all  in  them. 

The  fifth  of  Dr.  Westcott's  express  quotations  occurs 
in  DiaL  105,  where  Justin  says  :  "  For  when  he  (Jesus) 
was  giving  up  his  spirit  on  the  cross  he  said:  'Father, 
into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,'   as  I  have  also 

'  Cf.  Mayerhoff,  Einl.  petr.  Sclir.,  p,  280, 
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learned  from  the  ^lemoirs."  This  short  sentence  agrees 
with  Luke  xxiii.  46,  it  is  true,  but  as  we  have  ahready 
shown,*  Justin's  whole  account  of  the  Crucifixion  differs 
so  materially  from  that  in  our  Gospels  that  it  cannot 
have  been  derived  from  them. 

We  see  this  forcibly  in  examining  the  sixth  of  Canon 
Westcott'a  quotations  which  is  likewise  connected  with 
the  Crucifixion.     "  For  they  who  saw  him  crucified  also 
wagged  their  heads  each  one  of  them,  and  distorted  their 
lips,  and  screwing  their  noses  one  to  another  spoke  ironi- 
cally those  words  which  are  also  written  in  the  Memoirs 
of  his  Apostles :  He  declared  himself  the  son  of  (Jod : 
come  down  let  him  walk  about :  let  God   save  him.'' 
"We  have  ourselves  already  quoted  and   discussed  this 
passage,'  and  need  not  further  examine  it  here.     Canon 
Westcott  has  nothing  better  to  say  regarding  this  quota- 
tion in  an  examination  of  the  accuracy  of  parallel  pas- 
sages than  this  :  "  These  exact  words  do  not  occur  in  our 
Gospels,  but  we  do  find  there  others  so  closely  connected 
with  them  that  few  readera  would  feel  the  difference  ''I* 
When  criticism  descends  to  language  like  this,  the  case 
is  indeed  desperate.     It  is  clear  that,  as  Canon  Westcott 
admits,  the  words  are  expressly  declared  to  be  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Memoii-s  of  the  Apostles,  but  they  do  not 
exist  in  our  Gospels,  and  consequently  our  Gospels  are 
not  identical  with  the  Memoirs.      Canon  Westcott  refers 
to  the  taunts  in  ]\Iatthew  and  then  with  commendable 
candour  he  concludes  his  examination  of  the  quotation 
with  the  following  words :  "  No  manuscript  or  Father 
(so  far  as  we  know)  has  preserved  any  reading  of  the 
passage  more  closely  resembling  Justin's  quotation ;  and 
if  it  appear  not  to  be  deducible  from  our  Gospels^  due 
allowance  being  made  for  the  object  which  he  had  in 

>  p.  33S  ff.        *  Dial.  101.        » p.  339  ff.        *  On  the  CanoD,  p.  114  i 
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view,  its  source  must  remain  concealed."*  We  need 
only  add  that  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  making  "  due  allow- 
ance" for  the  object  which  Justin  had  in  view.  His 
immediate  object  was  accurate  quotation,  and  no  allow- 
ance can  account  for  such  variation  in  lanorua(2:e  and 
thought  as  is  presented  in  this  passage.  That  this 
passage,  though  a  professed  quotation  from  the  Memoirs, 
is  not  taken  from  our  Gospels  is  certain  both  from  its 
own  variations  and  the  diflferences  in  other  parts  of 
Justin's  account  of  the  Crucifixion,  an  event  whose 
solemnity  and  importance  might  well  be  expected  to 
secure  reverential  accuracy.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  Justin's  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles 
were  not  our  Gospels,  and  the  systematic  variation  of 
his  quotations  thus  receives  its  natural  and  reasonable 
explanation. 

The  seventh  and  last  of  Dr.  Westcott's  express  quota- 
tions is,  as  hp  states,  "  more  remarkable."  We  subjoin 
the  passage  in  contrast  with  the  parallel  texts  of  the  first 
and  third  Gospels. 


JusTDf.    Dial.  100. 

And  in  the  Gospel  it 
is  written  indeed  that 
he  said: 

All  things  have  been 
delivered  to  me  by  the 
Father,  and  no  one 
knoweth  {yivwrKti)  the 
Father  but  the  Son,  nor 
the  Son  but  the  Father 
and 

those  to  whom  the  Son 
shall  reyeal  him. 


Matt.  xi.  27. 


All  things  were  de- 
livered to  me  by  the^ 
Father,  and  no  one 
knowoth  {tniyivuKrKu) 
the  Son  but  the  Father, 
nor  knoweth  (cViytwb- 
(Ticfi)  anyone  the  Father 
but  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whom  the  Son  is 
minded  to  reyeal  him. 


Luke  x.  22. 


All  things  were  de- 
livered to  me  by  my 
Father,  and  no  one 
knoweth  (ytycoo-zcct) 
who  the  Son  is  but  the 
Father,  and  who  the 
Father  is  but  the  Son, 

and  he  to  whom  the  Son 
is  minded  to  reyeal  him. 


'  On  the  Canon,  p.  115. 

'  Most  Ck>dices  read  **  my,"  but  the  Cod.  Sin.  haying  **  the,"  we  give  it 
as  more  favourable. 
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Jrsnx.    Dial.  tOO    '         Matt,  xi,  27.         !  Lxtme  x.  22. 

Koi    cV   r^  cvayyfXty  j 
d«       yiypatmu       tlw^tir  ' 

Uarra    /mm    wapadf^krai  Hoptq    fioi    wapfii66rj  '        Udrra    fMOg    wao^cS^ 

vir6  rov  warpot  xai  ovdcif      viro  rov  wtrrp6t  *  m  ovdcir  .  iw6  tov  wngrp6s  ^ov,  m 

ytv^Kti   rov   waripa    re  ,  hriyuma-Mi   r^   vlw   tl  .  ovdtts  yurAaien  ris  cWnv 

fiTi  6  vuk-  oM  rhy  viov     ■  firf    6    warrip^   ov^t    ror  '  6    vi^    tl    fi^    6   flw^ 

ct  fiTi  6  warrip  ical  oTf  &v  -  mripa    rts    rnrycMMriccc  '  mu     rit    i^mw   6   nry 

o  v\it  throKuXtnlrrf.  ft  fitf  6  viits  ml  f  car  ,  c2  /Aif   6  w^  oi   »  coy 

/SovXiTToi   6  v(^  amMca-      3ovXj|nu   6    vt^  ^rff'^f- 

Xinffai.  i  Xv^tu. 

It  is  apparent   that  Justin's   quotation    differs   verv 
materially  from  our  Gospels  in  language,    in    construc- 
tion, and  in  meaning.    These  variations,  however,  acquire 
very  remarkable  confirmation  and  significance  fix>m  the 
fact  that  Justin  in  two  other  places  *  quotes  the  latter 
and  larger  part  of  the  passage  from  ovSci^  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  with  the  sole  exception  that   in   both  of 
these   quotations  he    uses    the   aorist   eyi^cti    instead   of 
yLv<oaK€u     This  threefold  repetition  in  the  same  pecu- 
liar form  clearly  stamps  the  passage  as  being  a  literal 
quotation  from  his  Gospel,  and  the  one  exception  to  the 
verbal  agreement  of  the  three  passages,  in  the   substitu- 
tion of  the  present  for  the  aorist  in  the  Dialogue,  does 
not  in  the  least  remove  or  lessen  the  fundamental  varia- 
tion of  the  passage  from  our  Gospel     As  the  cyi^  is 
twice  repeated  it  was  probably  the  reading  of  his  text 
Now  it   is  well  known  that  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
quotation  in  Justin  occurred  in  what  came  to   be  con- 
sidered heretical  Gospels,  and  constituted  the   basis  of 
important  Gnostic  doctrines.^     Canon  Westcott  speaks 
of  the  use  of  this  passage  by  the  Fathers  in  agreement 
with    Justin   in   a   manner    which,   unintentionally    we 

*  See  note  2  on  preceding  page. 
'  ApoL,  i.  63. 

'  Canon  Westcott  merely  aUudos  to  this  in  the  briefest  way  in  a  note. 
On  the  Canon,  p.  115,  note  2. 
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have  no  douLt,  absolutely  misrepresents  important  facts. 
He  says  :  "  The  transposition  of  the  words  still  remains ; 
and  how  Uttle  weight  can  be  attached  to  that  will 
appear  upon  an  examination  of  the  various  forms  iu 
which  the  text  is  quoted  by  Fathers  like  Origen,  Irenseus 
and  Epiphanius,  who  admitted  our  Gospels  exclusively. 
It  occurs  in  them  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of 
readings^  with  almost  every  possible  variation,  Trenaeus 
in  the  course  of  one  chapter  quotes  the  verse  first  as  it 
stands  in  the  canonical  text ;  then  in  the  same  order,  but 
with  the  last  clause  like  Justin's;  and  once  again 
altogether  as  he  has  given  it.  Epiphanius  likewise 
quotes  the  text  seven  times  in  the  same  order  as  Justin, 
and  four  times  as  it  stands  in  the  Gospels."'  Now  in  the 
chapt^  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  sentence 
Irenaeus  commences  by  stating  that  the  Lord  had 
declared  "Nemo  cognoscit  Filium,  nisi  Pater;  neque 
Patrem  quis  cognoscit,  nisi  Filius,  et  cui  voluerit  Filiua 
revelare,"*  as  he  says,  "  Matthew  has  set  it  down  and 
Luke  similarly,  and  Mark  the  very  same."*  He  goes 
on  to  state,  however,  that  those  who  would  be  wiser 
than  the  apostles  write  this  verse  as  follows:  "Nemo 
cognovit  Patrem,  nisi  Filius ;  nee  Filium,  nisi  Pater,  et 
cui  voluerit  Filius  revelare."  And  he  explains :  "  They 
interpret  it  as  though  the  true  God  was  known  to  no 
man  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord ;  and  that  God  who 
was  announced  by  the  Prophets  they  affirm  not  to  be  the 


1  In  the  few  readings  giyen  in  this  table,  Dr.  Westcott  does  not  dis- 
tinguish the  writers  at  all.    Of.  On  the  Canon,  p.  116,  note  3. 
'  On  the  Canon,  p.  116. 

•  Adv.  Haer.,  iv.  6,  §  1. 

*  Sio  et  Math89us  posuit,  et  Lucas  similiter,  et  Marcus  idem  ipsum. 
We  need  not  point  out  that  this  is  a  misstatement,  for  our  Mark  has  not 
got  the  passage  at  aU. 
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Father  of  Christ."*     Now  in  this  passage  we  have  the 
Syud}  of  Justin  in  the  cognovit,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  cognoscit  of    the  Gospel,  and  his  transposition  of 
order  as  not  by  any  possibility  an  accidental  thing,  but 
as  the  distinct  basis  of  doctrines,     Irenaaus  goes  on  to 
argue  that  no  one  ciin  know  the  Father  unless  through 
the  Word  of  God,  that  is  through  the  Son,    and  this  is 
why  he  said :   "  *  Nemo   cognoscit  Patrem,   nisi  Filius ; 
neque  Filium,  nisi  Pater,  et  quibuscunque  Filius  reve- 
laverit.'     Thus  declaring  himself  and  the  Father  as  he 
is,  in  order  that  we  may  not  receive  any  other  Father 
except  him  who  is  revealed  by  the  son."  *     In  this  third 
quotation   Irenseus   alters  the  €yv<a  into  yLucio-KCL,  but 
retains  the  form,  for  the  rest,  of  the  Gnostics   and  of 
Justin,  and  his  aim  apparently  is  to  show  that  adoptincr 
his  present  tense  instead  of  the  aorist  the  transposition 
of  words  is  of  no  importance.     A  fourth  time,  however, 
in  the  same  chapter,  which  in  fact  is  wholly  dedicated  to 
this  passage  and  to  the  doctrines  based  upon  it,  Irena*us 
quotes  the  saying  "Nemo  cognoscit  Filium,  nisi  Pater; 
neque  Patrem,  nisi  Filius,  et  quibuscunque  Filius  reve- 
laverit."  '    Here  the  language  and  order  of  the  Gospel  are 
followed  with  the  exception  that  cui  voluerit  rcvelare  is 
altered  to  the  quibuscunque  revelaverit  of  Justin,  and 
that  this  is  intentionjd  is  made  clear  by  the  continuation : 
*'For  revelaverit  was  said  not  with    reference    to    the 
future  alone,''  *  &c. 

*  '*  Et  interpretantiir,  quasi  a  nullo  cognitus  sit  verus  Beus  ante  Domini 
nostri  adventum  :  et  oum  Deum,  qui  a  prophetis  sit  annuntiatua,  dicunt 
non  esse  Patrem  Christi.**     Adv.  Hoor.,  iv.  6,  §  1. 

^  Docens  scmotipsum  et  Patrem,  sicut  est,  ut  alterum  non  recipiomus 
Patrem,  nisi  eum  qui  a  Filio  rovelatur.     76.,  iv.  6,  §  3. 

*  Adv.  Hair.,  iv.  6,  §  7. 

*  Revelaverit  enim,  non  solum  in  futurum  dictum  est,  &c ;  /&.,  iy.  6, 
S7. 
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Now  in  this  chapter  we  learn  very  cleai'ly  that,  although 
tlie  canonical  Gospels  by  the  express  declaration  of  Irenseus 
had  their  present  reading  of  the  passage  before  us,  other 
Gospels  of  considerable  authority  even  in  his  time  had 
the  form  of  Justin,  for  again  in  a  fifth  passage  he  quotes 
the  opening  words  :  "  He  who  was  known,  therefore,  was 
not  different  from  him  who  declared  :  *  No  one  knoweth 
the  Father,'  but  one  and  the  same."^  With  the  usual 
alteration  of  the  verb  to  the  present  tense,  Irenseus  in 
this  and  in  one  of  the  other  quotations  of  this  passage 
just  cited  gives  some  authority  to  the  transposition  of  the 
words  "  Father"  and  *'  Son,"  although  the  reading  was 
opposed  to  the  Gospels,  but  he  invariably  adheres  to 
yu/(ocrK€L  and  condemns  eyi/cu,  the  reading  maintained 
by  those  who  in  the  estimation  of  Irenaeus  '*  would  be 
wiser  than  the  Apostles."  Elsewhere,  descanting  on 
the  passages  of  Scripture  by  which  heretics  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  Father  was  unknown  before  the  advent  of 
Christ,  Irenseus,  after  accusing  them  of  garbling  passages 
of  Scripture,^  goes  on  to  say  of  the  Marcosians  and 
others :  "  Besides  these,  they  adduce  an  indescribable 
number  of  apocr3rphal  and  spurious  works  which  they 
themselves  have  forged  in  order  that  they  may  bewilder 
the  foolish,  and  those  who  are  not  versed  in  the  Scriptures 
of  truth,"  *  He  also  points  out  passages  occurring  in  our 
Gospels  to  which  they  give  a  peculiar  interpretation,  and 
amongst  these  that  quoted  by  Justin.     He  says :  **  But 

'  Non  ergo  alius  erat  qui  cognoscebatur,  et  alius  qui  dioebat :  '*  Nemo 
oognoecit  Patrem : "  sed  unus  et  idem,  &c.;  lb,,  iy.  6,  §  7.  In  another 
place  Irenseus  again  quotes  the  passage  in  the  same  order,  with  the  same 
careful  adherence  to  the  present  tense.    Adv.  Hser.,  iL  6,  §  1. 

3  Adv.  Hser.,  L  19,  §  1. 

'  llp6s  dc  TovTots  dfivBriTov  irk^Oos  dtroKpv<f><av  xat  v60«v  ypa<t>&v,  ^  avroX 
tirXaacaf,  7rafi€ur<l>€pov<riy  ti?  KaranXrj^w  rS>y  im>^Q>y  kuX  rh  rrjs  akri0€ias  fifj 
cVurrofiCMtfV  ypofifutra,     Ady.  HflSr.,  i.  20,  §  1. 
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they  adduce  as  the  highest  testimony,  and  as  it  were  the 
crown  of  their  system,  the  following  passage  ....  *  All 
things  were  delivered  to  me  by  my  Father,  and  no  one 
knew  {eyn^Q})  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  the  Son  but 
the  Father,  and  he  to  whom  (oJ  &v)  the  Son  shall  reveal 
(dTTOKoXvt/rp).'*  In  these  words  they  assert  that  he  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  Father  of  truth  whom  they  have 
invented  was  known  to  no  one  before  his  coming ;  and 
they  desire  to  interpret  the  words  as  though  the  Maker 
and  Creator  had  been  unknown  by  all,  and  the  Lord  spoke 
these  words  regarding  the  Father  unknown  to  all  whom 
they  proclaim."^  Here  we  have  the  exact  quotation  twice 
made  by  Justin,  with  the  eyvw  and  the  same  order,  set 
forth  as  the  reading  of  the  Gospels  of  the  Marcosians 
and  other  sects,  and  the  highest  testimony  to  their 
system.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  Justin  could  have 
altered  the  passage  by  an  error  of  memory  to  this  pre- 
cise form,  but  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  reading  of  his 
Memoirs.^  The  evidence  of  Irenaeus  is  clear :  The 
Gospels  had  the  reading  which  we  now  find  in  them,  but 
apocryphal  Gospels  on  the  other  hand  had  that  which  we 
find  twice  quoted  by  Justin,  and  the  passage  was  as  it 
were  the  text  upon  which  a  large  sect  of  the  early  Church 
based  its  most  fundamental  doctrine.  The  eyvo}  is  inva- 
riably repudiated,  but  the  transposition  of  the  words 


'  Adv.  Hsar.,  i.  20,  §  3,  And  again,  refening  to  Yalentinus  and  his 
followers,  and  endeavouring  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  their  views,  he 
says :  **  Salvator  ergo,  secundum  eos,  erit  mentitus,  dicons :  '  Nemo 
cognovit  Patrem  nisi  Filius. '  Si  enim  cognitus  est  vel  a  matre,  yel  a  semine 
ejus;  solutum  est  illud,  quod  *  nemo  cognovit  Patrem  nisi  I^us.'  '*  Adv. 
Hser.,  ii.  14,  §  7.  Irena)us  then  endeavours  out  of  their  own  foim  of  the 
text  to  confute  their  doctrines. 

«  Adv.  HflBr.,  i.  20,  §  3. 

»  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  210  f.,  248  ff. ;  migen/eld.  Die  Evv.  Justin's, 
p.  201  ;  Mayerhoff,  Einl.  petr.  Schr.,  p.  245. 
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"  Father "  and  "  Son "  was  apparently  admitted  to  a 
certain  extent,  although  the  authority  for  this  was  not 
derived  from  the  Gospels  recognized  by  the  Church, 
which  contained  the  contrary  order. 

We  must  briefly  refer  to  the  use  of  this  passage  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  He  quotes  portions  of  the  text 
eight  times,  and  although  with  some  variation  of  terms 
he  invariably  follows  the  order  of  the  Gospels.  Six 
times  he  makes  use  of  the  aorist  eyi/o),*  once  of 
yivfocTK^.i^  and  once  of  iTnyivdcKei}  He  only  once 
quotes  the  whole  passage,*  but  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as 
six  others  in  which  he  only  quotes  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence,*  he  omits  ^SovXcrcu,  and  reads  "  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  shall  reveal,"  thus  supporting  the  airoKaKv^ 
of  Justin.  Twice  he  has  "  God  "  instead  of  "  Father,"* 
and  once  he  substitutes  /x'ljScl?  for  ovScl?.^  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  loose  and  fragmentary  way  in  which 
Clement  interweaves  the  passage  with  his  text,  that  he 
is  more  concerned  with  the  sense  than  the  verbal  accu- 
racy of  the  quotation,  but  the  result  of  his  evidence  is 
that  he  never  departs  from  the  Gospel  order  of  "  Father  " 
and  "  Son,"  although  he  frequently  makes  use  of  eyvto 
and  also  employs  airoKoXmlfy  in  agreement  with  Justin, 
and,  therefore,  he  shows  the  prevalence  of  forms  approxi- 
mating to,  though  always  presenting  material  difference 
from,  the  reading  of  Justin. 

Epiphanius  refers   to  this  passage  no  less  than  ten 

»  Peed.,  i.  9,  §  88 ;  i.  6,  §  20;  Strom.,  i.  28,  §  178  ;  v.  13,  §  95 ;  vii.  10, 
§  58  ;  Cohort.,  i.  10. 

»  Strom.,  yii.  18,  §  109.  »  Quia  Div.  Salv.,  9. 

*  Strom.,  i.  28,  §  178. 

*  Coh.,  i.  §  10  ;  P89d.,  i.  6,  §  20;  Strom.,  v.  13,  §  85 ;  vii.  10,  §  58  ;  vii. 
18,  §  109 ;  Quia  Div.  Salv.,  8. 

*  Coh.,  i.  §  10 ;  Paed.,  i.  5,  §  20.  '  Strom.,  v.  13,  §  85. 
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times/  but  he  only  quotes  it  fully  five  times,  and  upoa 
c(ich   of   these   occasions  with  variations.      Of  the  five 
times  to  which  we  refer,  he  thrice  foUows   the  order  oi 
the  Gospels,*  as  he  does  likewise  in  another  place  where 
he  does  not  complete  the  sentence.'     On  the  remaininc^ 
two  occasions  he  adopts  the  same  order  as  Justin,  with 
variations  from  his  reading,  however,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  refer  ;  *  and  where  he  only  partially  quotes  he 
follows  the  same  order  on  other  three  occasions,*  and  in 
one  other  place  the  quotation  is  too  fragmentary  to  allow 
us  to  distinguish  the  order.^     Now  in  all   of  these  ten 
quotations,  with  one  exception,  Epiphaniiis  substitutes 
oISc    for    iiriyivwcrKei    at    the   commencement    of    the 
passage  in  3^Iatthew,  and  only  thrice  does  he  repeat  the 
verb  in  the  second  clause  as  in  that  Gospel,  and  on  these 
occasions  he  twice  makes  use  of  otSc^  and  once  of  ^o^.* 
He  once  uses  eyj/cu  with  the  same  order  as  Justin,  but 
does  not  complete  the  sentence.^  Each  time  he  completes 
the  quotation  he  uses  &  iav  with  the  Gospel,  and  dirojca* 
Xvi/rp  with    Justin,'®   but    only   once   out   of  the    five 
complete   quotations  does  he   insert   6  vto9  in   the  con- 
cluding plu'ase.     It  is  evident  from  this  examination, 
which  we  must  not  carry  further,  that  Epiphanius  never 
verbally  agrees  with  the  Gospel  in  his  quotation  of  this 
passage  and  never  verbally  with  Justin,  but  mainly  fol- 

»  Ilnor,  liv.  4,  ed.  Petav.  p.  466 ;  Ixiv.  9,  p.  632 ;  Ixv.  6,  p.  613  ;  Ixix.  43, 
p.  7C6 ;  Ixxiv.  4,  p.  891,  10,  p.  898 ;  Ixxvi.  7,  p.  943,  29,  p,  977,  32,  p! 
981. 

'  Hror.,  Ixxvi.  7,  p.  943 ;  liv.  4,  p.  466 ;  Ixv.  6,  p.  613. 

»  Hror.,  Ixiv.  9,  p.  632. 

•  Hror.,  Ixxiv.  4,  p.  891 ;  Ixxvi.  29,  p.  977. 

•  Ilaor.,  Ixix.  43,  p.  766 ;  Ixxiv.  10,  p.  898;  Ixxvi.  32,  p.  981. 

•  IIa?r.,  Ixxvi.  32,  p.  981. 

^  Haer.,  liv.  4,  p.  4G6;  Ixix.  43,  p.  706.  *  Hwr.,  Ixv.  6,  p.  613. 

•  Hcer.,  Ixxiv.  10,  p.  898. 

*•  Except  once  when  he  has  aTro»caXiW«.    Hsor.,  Ixxiv.  4.  p.  891. 
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lows  a  version  different  from  both.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  he  is  writing  against  various 
heresies,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  us  improbable  that  he 
reproduces  forms  of  the  passage  purrent  amongst  those 
sects. 

In  his  work  against  Marcion,  Tertullian  says :  "  With 
regard  to  the  Father,  however,  that  he  was  never  seen, 
the  Gospel  which  is  common  to  us  will  testify,  as  it  was 
said  by  Christ :  Nemo  cognovit  patrem  nisi  filius,"^  but 
elsewhere  he  translates  "  Nemo  scit,"^  evidently  not  fully 
appreciating  the  difference  of  ejo'cu.^  The  passage  in  Mar- 
cion's  Gospel  reads  like  Justin's :  ovSels  e/uo^  rov  irarcpa, 
ct  yuv]  6  i;to9*  ovSc  rov  vlov  Tt5  yivcjaKei,  el  /itj  6  trarijp^ 
The  use  of  eyi/co  as  applied  to  the  Father  and  ytj/cucrKct 
as  regards  the  Son  in  this  passage  is  suggestive.  Origen 
almost  invariably  uses  eyi^cj,  sometimes  adopting  the 
order  of  the  Gospels  and  sometimes  that  of  Justin,  and 
always  employing  anoKaXvtlrg.^  The  Clementine  Homi- 
lies always  read  eyvo),  and  always  follow  the  same  order 
as  Justin,  presenting  other  and  persistent  variations  from 
the  form  in  the  Gospels.     OvScl?  eyt^a)  rov  irarepa  ct  iirf 

O  V109»    CU5  OVO€  TOV  VlOV  Tt9    OlO€l/       Ct   jli)  O  WaTlJp,  Kttt  Ot9 

iiv  fiovXeroL  6  vto9  aTTo/coXvt/rat.^  This  reading  occurs 
four  times.  The  Clementine  Recognitions  have  the  aorist 
with  the  order  of  the  Gospels.® 

There  only  remain  a  few  more  lines  to  add  to  those 
already  quoted  to  complete  the  whole  of  Dr.  Westcott's 

»  Adv.  Marc.,  ii.  27.  •  lb.,  iv.  26,  cf.  6. 

»  Ct  Jlil^enfddy  Die  Ew.  Justins,  p.  202  f. 

*  DiaL  de  recta  in  Donm  fide,  1 ;  Origen,  Op.,  i.  p.  817  D  ;   ThUo,  Cod. 
Apocr.  N.  T.,  p.  433 ;  Hahn^  Daa  Evang.  Marcions,  p.  160. 

*  Cf.  Qriesbach,  Symb.  Crit.,  ii.  p.  271,  373. 

*  ctdfv  ?     Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  250. 

7  Clem.  Horn.,  xvil.  4;  xviii.  4,  13,  20 ;  xriii.  11. 
'  Clem.  Becog.,  ii.  47. 
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argument  regarding   this   passage.     He    continues  and 
concludes   thus  :   "  If,  indeed,  Justin's  quotations  were 
made   from   memory,  no   transposition    could    be  more 
natural ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  he  copied  the  passage 
directly  from   a   manuscript,   there  is  no   difficulty  in 
believing  that  he  found  it  so  wTitten  in  a  manuscript  of 
the  Canonical  St  Matthew,  since  the  variation  is  excluded 
by  no  internal  improbability,  while  it  is  found  elsewhere, 
and  its  origin  is  easily  explicable."*     It  will  be  observed 
that  Canon  Westcott  does  not  attempt  any  argument,  but 
simply  confines  himself  to  suppositions.     If  such  expla- 
nations were  only  valid,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
believing  anything,  and  every  embarrassing  circumstance 
would  indeed  be  easily  explicable. 

The  facts  of  the  case  may  be  briefly  summed   up  as 
follows  :  Justin  deliberately  and  expressly  quotes  from 
his  GosiHil,  himself  calling  it  "  Gospel,**  be  it  obser\^ed,  a 
passage  whose  nearest  parallel  in  our  Gospels  is   Matt 
XL  27.     This  quotation  presents  material  variations  from 
our  Canonical  Gospel  both  in  form  and  language.     The 
larger  part  of  the  passage  he  quotes  twice  in  a  different 
work  written  years  before  in  precisely  the  same  words  as 
the  third  quotation,  with  the  sole  exception  that  he  uses 
the  aorist  instead  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb.     No 
MS.  of  our  Gospel  extant  approximates  to  the  reading 
in  Justin,  aud  w^e  are  expressly  told  by  Ireneeus  that  the 
present  reading  of  our  Matthew  was  that  existing  in  his 
day.     On   the   other  hand,  Irenaeus  states  with   equal 
distinctness  that  Gospels  used  by  Gnostic  sects  had  the 
reading  of  Justin,  and  that  the  passage  was  "  the  very 
crown  of  their  system,"  and  one  upon  whose  testimony 
they  based  their  leading  doctrines.     Here,  then,  is  the 

'  On  the  Canon,  p.  117. 
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clear  statement  that  Justin's  quotation  disagrees  with  the 
fonn  in  the  Gospel,  and  agrees  with  that  of  other  Gospels. 
The  variations  occurring  in  the  numerous  quotations  of 
the  same  passage  by  the  Fathers,  which  we  have  analysed, 
show  that  they  handled  it  very  loosely,  but  also  indicate 
that  there  must  have  been  various  readings  of  consider- 
able authority  then  current.  It  has  been  conjectured 
with  much  probability  that  the  form  in  which  Justin 
quotes  the  passage  twice  in  his  Apology  may  have  been 
the  reading  of  older  Gospels,  and  that  it  was  gradually 
altered  by  the  Church  to  the  form  in  which  we  now  have 
it,  for  dogmatic  reasons,  when  Gnostic  sects  began  to 
base  doctrines  upon  it  inconsistent  with  the  prevailing 
interpretation.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  Justin's  Gospel  clearly 
had  a  reading  different  from  ours,  but  in  unison  with 
that  known  to  exist  in  other  Gospels,  and  this  express 
quotation  only  adds  additional  proof  to  the  mass  of 
evidence  already  adduced  that  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles  were  not  our  Canonical  Gospels.^ 

We  have  already  occupied  so  much  space  even  with 
this  cursory  examination  of  Justin's  quotations,  that  we 
must  pass  over  in  silence  passages  which  he  quotes  from 
the  Memoirs  with  vaiiations  from  the  parallels  in  our 
Gospels  which  are  also  found  in  the  Clementine  Homilies 
and  other  works  emanating  from  circles  in  which  other 
Gospels  than  ours  were  used.^  We  shall  now  only  briefly 
refer  to  a  few  sayings  of  Jesus   expressly  quoted   by 

»  Mayerhoff,  Einl.  potr.  Schr.,  p.  245;  Schwegler,  Das  nachap.  Zeit.,  i, 
p.  254  ff. ;  Delitzsch,  N.  Unters.  Kan.  Evv.,  p.  35  f.  ;  Credner,  Beitrage, 
i.  p.  250  f. 

-  01'.  Schdten,  Hot.  Paulin.  Evangelie,  1870,  p.  103  f.,  p.  406. 

3  Creihier,  Beitia^'e,  i.  p.  210  f.,  248  f. ;  Baur,  Unters.  kan.  Evv.,  1847, 
p.  576  ;  Nifgen/tldy  Die  Ew.  Justins,  p.  201  fif. ;  Mayerhoff,  Einl.  potr. 
Schr.,  p.  245  ;  Zdler,  Die  Apostelgesch.,  p.  48, 
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Justin,  which  are  altogether  unknown  to  our  Gospels. 
Justin  says :  **  For  the  things  which  he  foretold  would 
take  place  in  his  name,  these  we  see  actually  coining  to 
pass  in  our  sight.     For  he  said  :  *  Many  shall  come/  Ac., 
&c.,*  and   '  There  shall   be  schisms  and  heresies,'*  and 
'  Beware  of  false  prophets,'  Ac'  and  *  Many  false  Christs 
and  false  Apostles  shall  arise  and  shall  deceive  many  of 
the   faithful.'"*      Neither  of  the  two   prophecies   here 
quoted  are  to  be  found  anywhere  in  our  Gospels,  and  to 
the  second  of  them  Justin  repeatedly  refers.     He  says  in 
one  place  that  Jesus  *'  foretold  that  in  the  interval  of  his 
coming,  as  I  previously  said,*  heresies  and  false  prophets 
would  arise  in  his  name."^     It  is  aduutted   that  these 
prophecies  are  foreign  to  our  Gospels.^     It  is  very  pn>- 
baljle    that   the   Apostle   Paid   refers  to  the    prophecy, 
"  There  shall  be  schisms  and  heresies"  in  1  Cor.  xL  18-19, 
where  it  is  said,  " ....  I  hear  that  schisms  exist  amongst 
you  ;  and  I  partly  believe  it     For  there  must  also  be 
heresies    amongst   you,"    &c.  (okovo)  crxia-fAtrai    €P   vfLOf 
vndp)(€LV,  Koi  fiepo^  tl  Trtorcvo).     Set  yap  kcu  alpea-ei,^  iv 
vfiiv  cWt,  K.r.X.)®     We  find  also  elsewhere  traces  both  of 
this   saying   and   that   which   accompanies    it.      In   the 
Clementine   Homilies,   Peter   is  represented    as   stating, 

>  Cf.  p.  3G2,  note  1,  p.  385  f. 

'  ftTTf    yap *'E(rovTai  a-xicfiara  koi  alpfatis.     Dial.  35. 

=»  Cf.  362,  not©  1,  p.  385  f. 

*  *  Ava(rrrja'ovr(u  ttoXXoI  ^rvdo;^purro(,  koi  ^rvdoanwroXoc,  jccu  vroXXovr  tw 
ntaTa>v  nXavrja-ovo'iv.     Dial.  35  ;  cf.  ApoL,  i.  12.  '  Dial.  35. 

*  Kai  fV  T^  fifTo^v  Trjs  napovaias  avrov  XP^^^  ^^  »r/>of0i7V,  ycv^o-ccrAiA  Uptis 
KOi  ^€vhoiTpo<^r)rai  iiri  t^  ovofiari  airov  7rpoffir)wa'€f  k.t,\.     Dial.  61  ;   cf.  82. 

7  Crtdner,  Beitrago,  i.  p.  212,  246;  Ililgen/M,  Die  Ew.  Juatins,  p. 
232  f.  ;  Semisch,  D.  Ap.  Denkw.  d.  M.  Just.,  p.  391,  u.  anm.  2  ;  J2mm», 
HiHt.  du  Canon,  p.  59;  Kirchho/er,  Quellensamml.,  p.  103,  anm.  28 
(Kirchhofer  thinks  tho  first  may  bo  from  the  Ebionitish  Gospel). 

Cf.  ]Vestc<^tt,  On  tho  Canon,  p.  140. 

*  Cf.  Cndncr,  Buitra^,  L  p.  246. 
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"  For  there  shall  be,  as  the  Lord  said,  false  apostles^ 
false  prophets,  heresies^  desires  for  supremacy,"  &c. 
(ccroj/Tat  yap,  019  o  Kvpio^  etna/,  ^evSaTrooroXoi,  t/rcvSets 
wpo<fyfJTcu,  ac/>€crec9>  (fxXapxtaL,  k.t.X.).*  We  are  likewise 
reminded  of  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  attributed  to  the 
Koman  Clement,  xliv.  :  "Our  Apostles  knew  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  there  would  be  contention 
regarding  the  dignity  of  the  episcopate."*  In  our  Gospel 
there  is  no  reference  anywhere  to  schisms  and  heresies, 
nor  are  false  Apostles  once  mentioned,  the  reference 
being  solely  to  "false  Christs"  and  "false  prophets." 
The  recurrence  here  and  elsewhere  of  the  peculiar  expres- 
sion "  false  apostles  "  is  very  striking,^  and  the  evidence 
for  the  passage  as  a  saying  of  Jesus  is  important.  Hcge- 
sippus,  after  enumerating  a  vast  nimiber  of  heretical  sects 
and  teachers,  continues :  "  From  these  have  sprung  the 
false  Christs,  false  prophets,  false  apostles,  who  have 
divided  the  union  of  the  Church  by  corrupt  doctrines 
comcerning  God  and  his  Christ."*  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Hegesippus  made  exclusive  use  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Clementine  literature 
points  to  the  same  source.  In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
we  read  :  "  For  these  are  false  Christs  and  false  prophets, 
Bind  false  apostles,  deceivers,  and  corrupters,"  &c.,*  and 
in  the  Clementine  Recognitions  the  Apostle  Peter  is 
represented  as  saying  that  the  Devil,  after  the  tempta- 
tion, terrified  by  the  final  answer  of  Jesus,  "hastened 
immediately  to  send  forth  into  this  world  false  prophets, 

^  Horn.  xyi.  21.  '  zliy.    See  Oroek  passage  quoted,  p.  236,  note  1. 

'  Semisch,  Die  Ap.  Denkw.  d.  Mart.  Just.,  p.  391,  anm.  2. 

*  *Aif6  rovnov  i|rfvd($;(purroi,  ^fvlio7rpo<f)TJTtUj  ^tvbandarokoi,  oirivr  r  (fitpKrav 
T^w  tpcixriy  TTJs  €icieXi}<rta£  <l>^optfjLaiots  \&yois  Kara  tov  Stov  Koi  Kara  rov  Xpurrov 
airov,     Eusebius^  H.  E.,  iy.  22. 

^  O^roi  yap  ctcrc  ^vdoxurrot,  koX  ^€\^kmpo^rfT€U^  xal  ^cvdair($<rroXoi,  frXayoc 
Kol  ^^opctr,  K.rX.    Constit.  Apost.,  yi  13;  of.  yi.  1^. 
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taid  false  apostles,  and  false  teachers,  who  should  speak 
in  the  name  of  Christ  indeed,  but  should  perform  the 
will  of  the  demon."*  Justin's  whole  system  forbids  our 
recognizing  in  these  two  passages  mere  tradition,  and  we 
must  hold  that  we  have  here  quotations  from  a  Gospel 
different  from  ours. 

Elsewhere  Justin  says :  "  Out  of  which  (affliction  and 
fiery  trial  of  the  Devil)  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  has  pro- 
mised to  deliver  us  again,  and  to  put  on  us  prepared 
garments,  if  we  do  his  commandments,  and  to  provide 
an  eternal  kingdom  for  us,"*^  This  promise  is  nowhere 
found  in  our  Gospel.^ 

Immediately  following  the  passage  {k  3  and  4)  which 
we  have  discussed*  as  repeated  in  the  Dialogue  :  **  Many 
shall  say  to  me,  &c.,  Ac,  and  I  will  say  to  them.  Depart 
from  me,"  Justin  continues:  "And  in  other  words  by 
which  he  will  condemn  those  who  are  unworthy  to  be 
saved,  he  said  ;  Begone  into  the  dsirkness  without,  which 
the  Father  hath  prepared  for  Satan  and  his  angels."* 
The  nearest  parallel  to  this  is  in  Matt.  xxv.  41  :  "  Then 
shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  the  left  hand  :  Depart 
from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  the  eternal  fire  which  is  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels."     It  is  apparent  that 

Justin,  Dial,  76.  j  Matt.  xxv.  41. 

Km  cV  oXXotr  Xoyoir  on  K(naducd(€iv  ] 

Tovs    dva^iovs    fifj   froi^forBfu    /icXXrt,  Tore  iptl  kcu  rols  €*{  fwoinfixo^  nopcv- 

t^  ipiiv  *Ynayrr€  tls  t6   (tkotos   to  ttrBt  av  c/iot/  oi  KonjpafAtvo*,  €is  t6  nrp 

€(caiTfpoy  t  ffntlyLaatv  6  Tror^p  t^  ^arav^  tA  al^viov  t6  Jirotfiatrfituotf  r^  dia/3dX« 

Km  Totr  ciyycXotr  airov.  Kai  rols  ayyfKois  avroO. 

'  Recog.  iv.  34. 

•  f{  Itv  Koi  trdXiv  dwooTra  rjfias  ^Irjcovi  6  vios  rov  Ofov,  cvdCcroi  rffias  to 
rjToifiaa-fJLfva  (vdvfiara^  €av  npd(a}fi(u  airrov  Tas  (vroXas,  wrcVxero,  ksu  tuvaww 
fiaatkfiav  npovnrjam  fTrrfYyiXrai.     Dial.  116. 

»  Cralncr,  Beitnigo,  i.  p.  255  ;  lieuss.  Hist,  du  Canon,  p.  59  ;  Eichlavn, 
Einl.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  99.  ^  p.  361,  note  1.  '  IHal.  76, 
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Justin's  quotation  differs  very  widely  from  the  reading  of 
our  Gospel.  The  same  reading,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  word,  is  found  in  the  Clementine  HomiUes  (xix.  2), 
that  is  to  say,  that  *'  Devil "  is  substituted  for  '*  Satan,'* 
and  this  variation  is  not  important.  The  agreement  of 
the  rest,  on  the  other  hand,  establishes  the  quotation  to 
be  from  a  written  Gospel  different  from  ours,*  and  here 
we  have  further  strong  indications  of  Justin's  use  of  the 
Ebionitish  Gospel. 

Another  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  which  are  foreign  to 
our  Gospels  is  one  in  reference  to  the  man  wlio  falls 
away  from  righteousness  into  ain,  of  whom  Justin  says : 
"  Wherefore  also  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said  :  In  whatso- 
ever things  I  shall  find  you  in  these  I  shall  also  judge 
you."  ^  (Ato  Koi  6  rifidT€pQ<;  Kvpta^  'Itjctovs  XptoTos  cTttcj/* 
"  ^Ev  019  oj/  u/jLa9  KaToXa^o),  iv  tovtols  koL  Kpu/(oJ*)  A 
similar  expression  is  used  by  some  of  the  Fathers,  and  in 
some  ciises  is  ascribed  to  the  prophets,^  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria has  quoted  a  phrase  closely  resembling  this  without 
indicating  the  source  :  'Ei<^*  oh  yap  h^  evpo)  vfia^,  (f>ricru/, 
inl  Tovroi,^  koI  KpivS)*^  Grabe  was  of  opinion  that  Justin 
derived  the  passage  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,*  an  opinion  shared  by  the  greater  number  of 
modern  critics,  and  which  we  are  prepared  to  accept  by 
many  previous  instances  of  agreement.  Even  the 
warmest  asserters  of  the  theory  that  the  Memoirs  are 
identical  with  our  Gospels  are  obliged  to  admit  that 
this   saying  of  Jesus   is   not  contained  in  them,   and 

»  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  211 ;    Hilgen/M,  Die  Ew.  Justins,  p.  233  f. ; 
Mayerhoff,  Einl.  petr.  Schr.,  p.  245  f.  »  Dial.  47. 

•  Orabey  Spicil.  patr.,  ii.  p.  327;    Fahricius,  CJod.  Apocr.  N.  T.,  i.  p. 
333  f.,  ii.  p.  524. 

*  Quia  Div.  Salv.,  40. 

»  Spicil.  Patr.,ii.  p.  327. 
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that  it  must  have  been  derived  from  an  extia-canonical 
source.' 

Other  passages  of  a  similar  kind  might  have  been 
pointed  out,  but  we  have  ah-eady  devoted  too  much 
space  to  Justin's  quotations,  and  must  hasten  to  a 
conclusion.  There  is  one  point,  however,  to  \rhich  we 
must  refer.  We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the 
fact  that,  unless  in  one  place,  Justin  never  mentions  an 
author  s  name  in  connection  with  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles.  The  exception  to  which  we  referred  is  the 
following.  Justin  says  :  "  The  statement  also  that  he 
(Jesus)  changed  the  name  of  Peter,  one  of  the  Apostles, 
and  that  this  is  also  written  in  his  Memoirs,  together 
with  the  fact  that  he  also  changed  the  name  of  other  two 
brothers,  who  were  sons  of  Zebedee,  to  Boanerges,  that 
is,  sons  of  Thunder,"  &c.'  According  to  the  usual  language 
of  Justin,  and  upon  strictly  critical  grounds,  the  avrov 
in  this  passage  must  be  referred  to  Peter;  and  Justin 
therefore  seems  to  ascribe  the  Memoirs  to  that  Apostle, 
and  to  speak  consequently  of  a  Gospel  of  Peter.  Some 
critics  maintain  that  the  avroS  does  not  refer  to  Peter, 
but  to  Jesus,  or,  more  probably  still,  that  it  should  be 
amended  to  avroii/,  and  apply  to  the  Apostles.*     The 

*  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  333  f. ;  Semiseh,  Die  Ap.  DenW. 
Just.,  p.  390,  394  ;  De  Wttie,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  HI ;  WestcoU,  On  the  Canon, 
p.  140;  Kirchhofer,  QueUensammlong,  p.  103;  BeusSt  Hifit.  da  Canon,  p. 
69  ;  Credjter,  Boitrage,  i.  p.  247,  cf.  p.  212  ;  Hxlgenfeld,  Die  Ew.  Jnstins, 
p.  233  ;  Donaldson,  Hist,  of  Chr.  Lit.  and  Doctr.,  ii.  p.  330. 

'  Kat  rh  tlntiv  fi€Tti}PofiaK€vai  avrov  U€Tpov  cWi  rStp  anoo  rdXft>»,  teal  yrypai^ 
oai  €v  Tois  anoyLvrjyLovfVfiao'iv  avTov  y€y€vr]fi€Vov  Koi  toito,  fiera  tov  Ktu  aXXovc 
dvo  dd(\<f>ovs  viovs  Sr^rdatov  ovras  fX€T<avofjL€uc(vai  oydfurri  rov  Boaycpyer,  6  iorv 
vio\  fipovr^Sy  K.T.\.     Dial.  106. 

'  Otto,  Justini  0pp.,  ii.  p.  356  f. ;  Ble(l\  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  315;  jBnuf, 
Ilist.  du  Canon,  p.  55;  Donaldson,  Hist.  Chr.  Lit.  and  Doctr.,  ii.  p.  829; 
Seniisch,  D.  Ap.  Donkw.  d.  M.  Just.,  p.  150  ff. ;  Neudecker,  Lehrb.  "RitiL 
N.  T.,  p.  66  f.;  OUhausen,  Echth.  sammtL  Schr.  N.  T.,  p.   290,  904; 
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great  majority  however  are  forced  to  admit  the  reference 
of  the  Memoirs  to  Peter,  although  they  explain  it,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  different  ways.  It  is  agreed  by  some  that 
this  expression  is  used  when  Justin  is  alluding  to  the 
change  of  name,  not  only  of  Peter,  but  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  the  narrative  of  which  is  only  found  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  Mark,  Now  Mark  was  held  by 
many  of  the  Fathers  to  have  been  the  mere  mouthpiece 
of  Peter,  and  to  have  written  at  his  dictation ;  ^  so  that 
in  fact  in  calling  the  second  Gospel  by  the  name  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,  they  argue,  Justin  merely  adopted  the 
tradition  current  in  the  early  Church,  and  referred  to  the 
Gospel  now  known  as  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark.^ 
It  must  be  evident,  however,  that  after  admitting  that 
Justin  speaks  of  the  Memoirs  "of  Peter,"  it  is  indeed 
hasty  in  the  extreme  to  conclude  from  the  fact  that  the 
mention  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  being  sumamed  Boanerges 
is  only  recorded  in  Mark  iii.  17,  and  not  in  the  other 
canonical  Gospels,  that  therefore  the  Memoirs  of  Peter 
and  our  Gospel  according  to  Mark  are  one  and  the  same. 
We  shall  hereafter,  in  examining  the  testimony  of  Papias, 
see  that  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  of  which  the 

Oieseler,  Vorsuoli.  Entst.  schr,  Ew.,  pp.  14,  58 ;  Oratz,  Krit.  Unters,  p. 
60  f. ;  Dditzsch,  N.  Unters.  Entet.  kan.  Ew.,  p.  26. 

*  EusehiuSy  H.  E.,  ii.  15,  iii.  39,  v.  8,  vi.  14,  25 ;  Irenoeus,  Adv.  Hcer., 
iii.  1.  §  1;  Tertullian,  Adv.  Marc,  iv.  5;  Hieixfn,^  Do  Vir.  Dl.,  1  ;  cf. 
FabriciuSy  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  375  ;  Schwegler,  D.  nacliap.  Zeitalter,  i. 
p.  221 ;  Semiach,  D.  Ap.  Denkw.  d.  Mart.  Just.,  p.  152. 

*  J,  P,  Lange,  Daa  Evang.  nach.  Markus,  18  J8,  p.  6;  Holtzmann,  Die 
Bynopt.  Ew.,  p.  372 ;  Westcott^  On  the  Canon,  p.  99 ;  Storvy  Zweck.  d. 
Evang.  Geecli.,  p.  366  f. ;  Hug,  Einl.  N.  T.,  1847,  ii.  p.  58,  cf.  97;  Winer, 
Just.  Mart.,  p.  18. 

Some  who  admit  that,  rightly,  the  avrov  applies  to  Peter,  are  prevented 
by  other  considerations  from  pronouncing  judgment  clearly.  Of.  De  Wette, 
Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  114;  Bindemann,  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1842,  p.  407  f. ; 
DditzBch,  Entst.  kan.  Ew.,  p.  26;  J3e//M,  Oesch.  heil.  Schr.  N.  T.,  p. 
192 ;  WeiM,  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1861,  p.  677. 
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Bishop  of  Hierapolis  speaks,  was  not  our  canonical  Mark 
at  all.  It  would  be  very  singular  indeed  on  this  hypo- 
thesis that  Justin  should  not  have  quoted  a  single  passage 
from  the  only  Gospel  whose  author  he  names,  and  the 
number  of  times  he  seems  to  quote  from  a  Petrine  Grospel, 
which  was  quite  diflferent  from  Mark,  confirms  the  infer- 
ence that  he  cannot  possibly  here  refer  to  our  second 
Gospel.  It  is  maintained,  therefore,  by  numerous  other 
critics  that  Justin  refers  to  a  Gospel  according  to  Peter, 
or  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  not  to  Mark.^ 

We  learn  from  Eusebius  that  Serapion,  who  became 
Bishop  of  Antioch  about  a.d.  190,  composed  a  book  on 
the  *'  Gospel  according  to  Peter "  {wepl  tov  Xeyo/ievov 
Kara  Herpov  evayyekCov),  which  he  found  in  circulation 
in  his  diocese.  At  first  Serapion  had  permitted  the  use 
of  this  Gospel,  as  it  evidently  was  much  prized,  but  he 
subsequently  condemned  it  as  a  work  favouring  Docetic 
views,  and  containing  many  things  superadded  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Saviour.^  Origen  likewise  makes  mention 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter  [rod  iTnyeypafi/iipov  Kara 
TLerpov  evayyekCov)  as  agreeing  with  the  tradition  of  the 
Hebrews.^  But  its  relationship  to  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  becomes  more  clear  when  Theodoret  states 
that  the  Nazarenes  made  use  of  the  Gospel  according  to 


'  Bertholdt,  Einl.  A.  und  N.  Test.,  iii.  p.  1213 ;  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p. 
13*2;  Davidson,  In  trod.  N.  T.,  ii.  p.  Ill ;  Hilgen/eld,  Die  Ew.  Justms,  p. 
23  f.,  261  £f. ;  cf.  Die  Evangelien,  p.  147  f. ;  KostUtiy  Urspr.  synopt 
Ew.,  p.  99,  p.  368  f. ;  Eichhom,  Einl.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  107 ;  ZeJUr,  Die  Apos. 
telgesch.,  p.  40  f . ;  Scholten,  Das  alt  Evang.,  p.  248;  Schwegler,  Das 
nachap.  Zoitalter,  i.  p.  220  f. ;  Mayerhoff,  Einl.  petr.  Schr.,  p.  234  ff. ; 
Weisse,  Die  evangelische  Gosch.,  i.  p.  64  ;  Feilmoser,  Einl.  N.  T.,  2  aufl, 
p.  104,  anm.  *;  Schotty  Isagoge,  p.  86,  anm.  1. 

s  EuseUm,  H.  E.,  vi.  12;  cf.  Hieron,,  De  Vir.  111.,  41. 

'  Ad.  Matt.  xiii.  54-56.  He  couples  with  it  the  Book  of  James,  or  the 
Proteyangelium  Jacobi. 
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Peter/  for  we  know  by  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers 
generally  that  the  Nazarene  Gospel  was  that  commonly 
called  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  {Evayyektov 
Koff  *Ej8patoi;9).  The  same  Gospel  was  in  use  amongst 
the  Ebionites,  and,  in  fact,  as  almost  aU  critics  are 
agreed,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  under 
various  names,  such  as  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter, 
according  to  the  Apostles,  the  Nazarenes,  Ebionites, 
Egyptians,  &c.,  with  modifications  certainly,  but  sub- 
stantially the  same  work,  was  circulated  very  widely 
throughout  the  early  Church.^  A  quotation  occurs  in  the 
so-called  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Smymaeans,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  which  is  said  by  Origen  to  be 
in  the  work  called  the  Doctrine  of  Peter  ^  {L&a.^ 
Uerpov),  but  Jerome  states  that  it  is  taken  from  the 


'  Useret.  Fab.,  ii.  2 ;  cf.  Hieron,,  lib.  vi.  Comment,  in  Ezech.  xviii.,  in 
Matt.  xii.  13 ;  De  Yir.  HI.  2.  The  Marcosians  also  used  this  Gospel,  and 
we  have  seen  them  in  agreement  with  Justin's  quotation ;  cf.  p.  118  ff. 

'  Eusebiaa,  H.  E.,  iii.  25 ;  Epiphaniua,  Hser.  xxx.  13 ;  Hieron,,  Adv. 
Pelag.,  iii.  1,  ad  Matt.  vi.  11,  xii.  13,  xxiii.  35;  Thodoret,  Hseret.  Fab., 
ii.  2  ;  Ambrose,  Proem.  Ev.  Lucae ;  Anger,  Synops.  Ev.,  p.  xii.  ff. ;  Credner, 
Beitrage,  i.  p.  331,  347  f.,  385  f.,  391  f.,  409  flf. ;  Oeech.  N.  T.  Kanon,  p. 
9,  p.  17,  p.  21;  Schwegler,  D.  nachap.  Zeitalter,  i.  p.  197  &.,  234  ff. ; 
Kirchho/er,  Quellensamml.,  p.  452,  anm.  17,  p.  465,  anm.  1 ;  Ebrard, 
Die  evang.  Gesch.,  p.  769  ff. ;  Bunaen,  Bibolwerk,  viii.  p.  541  ff.,  559  ff.  ; 
Guericke,  Gesammtgesch.  N.  T.,  p.  215  ff. ;  Deliizsch,  N.  Unt.  Entst. 
kan.  Ew.,  p.  20  ff.;  Baur,  Unters  lib.  kan.  Ew.,  p.  672  ff. ;  Mayerhoff, 
Einl.  petr.  Schr.,  p.  238  ff.,  303  f. ;  Ililgen/eld,  Zeitschr.  wiss.  Theol., 
1863,  p.  345  ff..  Die  Ew.  Just.,  p.  11  ff. ;  VoUcrnar,  Die  Evangelien,  p. 
42;  Bcuss,  Gesch.  heil.  Schr.  N.  T.,  p.  191  ff.,  Hist,  du  Canon,  p.  63; 
Keim,  Jesu  v.  Nazara,  i.  p.  29  ff. ;  Bleek,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  99  ff. ;  Ewald, 
Jahrb.  bibl.  Wiss.,  1854,  p.  36  ff. ;  Nicolas,  Etudes  sur  les  Evang.  Apocr., 
p.  23  ff.,  60  ff.,  95  ff.,  118  ;  Hertwig,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  21 ;  De  Wette,  Einl. 
N.  T.,  p.  96  ff.,  138  f. ;  Schneckenburger,  Ueb.  d.  Evang.  d.  -SEgyptier, 
1834,  Urspr.  erst.  kan.  Evang. ;  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.,  i.  p. 
340  ff. ;  Eichhom,  Einl.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  9  f.  14  ff. ;  Schoti,  Isagoge,  p.  8  ff. ; 
Oieseler,  Entst.  schrift.  Ev.,  p.  9  ff. ;  Netidecker,  Einl.  N.  T.,  1840,  p. 
24  ff. 

»  Do  Prindp.  Prsef.,  §  8. 
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Hebrew  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenea.*  Delitzsch  fiuds  traces 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  before  A.D.  130 
in  the  Talmud.'  Eusebius'  informs  us  that  Papias 
narrated  &x)m  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  a 
story  regarding  a  woman  accused  before  the  Lord  of  many 
sins,*  The  same  writer  likewise  states  that  Hegesippua, 
who  came  to  Rome  and  commenced  his  public  careei 
under  Anicetus,  quoted  fix)m  the  same  GrospeL*  The 
evidence  of  this  "  ancient  and  apostolic  **  man  is  very 
important,  and  although  he  evidently  attaches  great 
value  to  tradition,  knew  of  no  canonical  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament,  and,  like  Justin,  rejected  the  Apostle 
Paul,*  he  still  regarded  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  with  respect,  and  made  use  of  no  other. 
The  best  critics  consider  that  this  Gospel  was  the 
evangelical  work  used  by  the  author  of  the  dementine 
Homilies.^  Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates  made  use  of  a 
version  of  it,®  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
Tatian,  like  his  master  Justin,  used  the  same  Gospel: 

*  Hieron,,  Proem,  in  Esaio),  xyiii.,  De  Yir.  lU.,  16 ;  cf.  I'ahricims^  Cod. 
Apocr.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  359  f.  A  similar  passage  was  in  the  K^pvy/ui  Orrpov- 
cf.  Hilgenftld^  Die  Ew.  Justins,  p.  249 .  Crtdner,  BeitrSge,  i.  p.  407  f. 

*  Tract.  Sabbath,  f.  116;  DeUtz»ch,  N.  Unters.  Kntst.  kan.  Ett., 
p.  18.  >  Eusebius,  H.  E.,  iii.  39. 

*  This  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  episode  inserted  in  the  Ibnitii 
Gospel,  viii.  1 — 11,  but  not  originaUy  belonging  to  it. 

»  Eusebius,  H.  E.,  iv.  22. 

*  Banry  Panlus,  i.  p.  222  f.,  Gesch.  chr.  Kirche,  i.  p.  83  f. ;  HiJgenf^d, 
Dor  Kanon,  p.  27  ff. ;  Volkmaty  Der  Ursprung,  p.  91  f.,  132  ;  ScMttn^ 
Die  alt  2iOugnis8e,  p.  22  f..  Das  Evang.  nach.  Johan.,  p.  11 ;  Beusi^ 
Gesch.  h.  Schr.  N.  T.,  p.  28i) ;  Nicolas,  Et.  sur  les  Ev.  Apocr.,  p.  5S; 
Schwegler,  Das  nachap.  Zeit.,  i.  p.  173  ff. 

'  Credner,  Beitiiige,  i.  p.  330  ff.  ;  Neander,  Genet.  Enttr.  d.  vom. 
Gnost.  Syst.,  p.  418;  Schwi-gler,  Das  nachap.  Zeit.,  p.  207  :  Bih/en/eld, 
Die  Ew.  Just.,  p.  377  f. ;  Jieuss,  Gesch.  h.  Schr.  N.  T.,  p.  192  f. ;  Banr, 
Unters.  lib.  kan.  Ew.,  p.  673;  cf.  Angfr,  Synops.  Evang.,  p.  xvi. 

"  EpiphaniuB,  Ilajr.,  xxvii.  6,  cf.  xxx.  26,  xxx.  14  ;  cf.  Z>c  WeUe^  EinL 
N.  T.,  p.  116  f.,  119;  Schwegler,  Das  nachap.  Zeit.,  i.  p.  204. 
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indeed  his  "  Diatessaron,"  we  are  told,  was  by  some  called 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.^  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria quotes  it  as  an  authority  with  quite  the  same  respect 
as  the  other  Gospels.  He  says  :  "  So  also  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  *  He  who  adores  (Uterally 
"  who  wonders '')  shall  reign,'  it  is  written,  *and  he  who 
has  reigned  shall  rest/  ''^  A  form  of  this  Gospel,  "  accord- 
ing to  the  Egyptains,"  is  quoted  in  the  second  Epistle  of 
pseudo-Clement  of  Rome,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
Alexandrian  Clement,  who  likewise  quotes  the  same 
passage.^  Origen  frequently  made  use  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,*  and  that  it  long  enjoyed 
great  consideration  in  the  Church  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
Theodoret  found  it  in  circulation  not  only  among  heretics, 
but  also  amongst  orthodox  Christian  communities ;  *  and 
even  in  the  fourth  century  Eusebius  does  not  class  this 
Gospel  amongst  spurious  books,  but  in  the  second  class 
along  with  the  Apocalyse  of  John ;  ^  and  later  still  Jerome 
translated  it;'  whilst  Nicephorus  inserts  it,  in  his 
Stichometry,  not  amongst  the  Apocrypha,  but  amongst 

>  Epijfhanius.'EddT.,  xlvi.  1;  c£,  De  WdU,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  116,  119; 
Schweyler,  Das  nacbap.  Zeit.,  i.  p.  208  ;  Schneckenburffer,  D.  Eyang.  d. 
^gypt.,  p.  36  f. ;  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  444;  Eichhom,  Einl.  N.  T.,  i. 
p.  28,  120  flf. ;  Schmidt,  EinL  N.  T.,  p.  124  ff. ;  Oratz,  K.  Unt.  Juat. 
l>enkw.,  p.  814;  Baur,  Unt.  kan.  Ew.,  p.  573;  Reuss,  GFesch.  heil. 
Schr.  N.  T.,  p.  193 ;  Chiericke,  GFosammtgesch.  N.  T.,  p.  227  f. 

*  j  Kop  r^  Koff  Efifxiiovs  evayytXU^  **  6  6avfid(ras  Paa-iXfwrfi  **  yeypcmrai  "  leal 
6  PcunXeuaas  dvatra^a-ercu**     Clem,  Al,,  Strom.,  ii.  9,  §  45. 

'  2  Ep.  ad  Corinth.,  xii. ;  cf.  Clem,  AL,  Strom.,  iii.  9,  §  13. 

*  Eyangelium  quoque,  quod  appellatur  secundum  Hebrseos  •  .  •  ^ 
quo  et  Origenes  saepe  utitur.  Hieron,,  De  Yir.  HI.,  2 ;  Origen,  in  Job.,  vol. 
iv.  63,  Matt.  xix.  19,  vol.  iii.,  p.  771,  &c. 

'  Fab.  Hser.,  i.  20;  cf.  Epiphaniits,  HsBr.,  xlvi.  1. 

'  Eusebiiu,  iii.  25 ;  cf.  Schwegler,  Das  nacbap.  Zeitalter,  i.  p.  211,  anm. 
1;  Ouericke,  Oesammtgescb.  N.  T.,  p.  215  f . ;  Fabricius,  Ck>d.  Ajkkt. 
N.  T.,  L  p.  351  f.,  p.  355  ff. ;  HUgenfeld,  Nov.  Test,  extra  Can.  recept. 
Fasc.,  iv.  p.  6  ff. 

'  De  Vir.  HL,  2. 
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the  AntilegomcDa,  or  merely  doubtful  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  along  with  the  Apocalypse  of  John.^     Euse- 
bius  bears  testimony  to  the  value  attached  to  it  by  the 
Jewisli  Christians,^  and  indeed  he  says  of  the  Ebionites 
that,  "  only  making  use  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  they  consider  the  rest  of  but  small  value.  "^    In 
such  repute  was  this  Gospel  amongst  the  earliest  Christian 
communities,  that  it  was  generally  believed  to  be  the 
original  of  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew.  IrenaBUs  states 
that  the  Ebionites  used  solely  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew  and  reject  the  Apostle  Paul,  asserting  that  he 
was  an  apostate  from  the  law.^     We  know  from  state- 
ments regarding  the  Ebionites^  that  this  Gospel  could  not 
have  been  our  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  and  besides, 
both  Clement*  of  Alexandria  and  Origen'  call  it  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.     Eusebius,  however, 
still  more  clearly  identifies  it,  as  we  have  seen  abova 
Repeating  the  statements  of  Irenseus,  he  says :  "  These 
indeed  (the  Ebionites)  thought  that  all  the  Epistles  of 
the  Apostle  (Paul)  should  be  rejected,  calling  him  an 
apostate  from  the  law ;  making  use  only  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  they  consider  the  rest  of  small 
value."  ®     Epiphanius  calls  both  the  single  Gospel  of  the 
Ebionites  and  of  the  Nazarenes  the  "  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,'*  and  also  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,^ 
as  does  also  Theodoret.*®    Jerome  translated  the  Gospel 

»  Cf.  Credner,  Zur  Gesch.  Des  Kan.,  p.  120.  >  H.  E.,  iii.  25. 

'  cvayyfXi^   dc    fioi^   r^   Kaff   *E(ipaiovs  Xcyo/icv^    ;(p<0^€voi,    t&p   Xoiir»F 
afJUKpov  tTToiovvTo  \6yov,    H.  E.,  iii.  27. 
^  Adv.  Hser.,  i.  26,  §  2 ;  cf.  iii.  12,  §  7. 

*  OrigeTi,  Coutra  Gels.,  v.  61 ;  Eusebius,  H.  E.,  iii.  27. 

•  Strom.,  ii.  9,  §  46. 

'  In  Joh.  t.  ii.  6  (Op.  iv.  p.  63  f.),  Horn,  in  Jerem.,  xv.  4  ;  cf.  Hienm.y 

in  Mich.  vii.  6 ;  in  Es.  xl.  12.  Be  Vir.  Dl.,  2.  «  H.  E.,  iii.  27. 

»  Iliier.,  XXX.  3;  cf.  Hoer.,  xxix.  9,  xxx.  14.  i®  naer.  Fab.,  ii,  1. 
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according  to  the  Hebrews  both  into  Greek  and  Latin/ 
and  it  is  clear  that  his  belief  was  that  this  Gospel,  a  copy 
of  which  he  found  in  the  library  collected  at  Csesarea  by 
the  Martyr  Paniphilus  (t  309),  was  the  Hebrew  original 
of  Matthew,  and  in  support  of  this  view  he  points  out 
that  it  did  not  follow  the  version  of  the  LXX.  in  its 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  quoted  directly 
from  the  Hebrew.^  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  argue 
that,  later,  Jerome  became  doubtful  of  this  view,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  at  the  most 
Jerome  merely  in  subsequent  writings  states  that  it  was 
generally  held  to  be  the  original  of  Matthew.^  That  this 
Gospel  was  not  identical  with  the  Greek  Matthew  is  evi- 
dent both  from  the  quotations  of  Jerome  and  others,  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  Jerome  considered  it  worth  while 
to  translate  it  twice.  If  the  Greek  Gospel  had  been  an 
accurate  translation  of  it,  of  course  there  could  not  have 
been  inducement  to  make  another.*  As  we  shaU  hereafter 


^  Eyangelium  quoque,  quod  appeUatur  secundum  Hebreeos  et  a  me 
nuper  in  graecum  latinumque  sermonem  translatum  est,  quo  et  Origiues 
saepo  utitur.     ffmon,,  De  Vir.  111.,  2;  cf.  Adv.  Pelag.,  I. 

'  Porro  ipsum  hebraicum  (Matthsoi)  babitur  usque  bodie  in  CsBsariensi 
bibliotbeca  quam  Pampbilus  martyr  studiosissime  confocit,  mihi  quoque 
a  Nazarieis  qui  in  Benea  ui*be  Syriro  hoc  volumine  utuntur,  describendi 
facultas  fuit,  in  quo  animadvertendum,  quod  ubicunque  Evangolista  sive 
ex  persona  Domini  Salvatoris  veteris  Sciiptun©  testimoniis  utitur,  non 
sequatur  LXX.  translatorum  auctoritatom  sed  hobraicam,  &c. ,  &c.  De 
Vir.IU.,3. 

'  In  Erangelio  juxta  Hobrcoos  quod  Cbaldaico  quidem  Syroque  sermone 
sed  bebraicis  literis  scriptum  est,  quo  utuntur  usque  bodie  Nazareni  se- 
cundum Apostolos,  sive  ut  plerique  autumant  juxta  MattbsBum  quod  et  in 
Caesariensi  babetur  Bibliotbeca,  narrat  bistoria,  &c.,  &c.  Ilieron,,  Adv. 
Pelag.,  iii.  2 ;  cf.  Comment  in  Esaiae,  xi.  2,  ad  Matt.  xii.  13 ;  cf.  Anger, 
S}Tiops.  Ew.,  p.  xii.  f. ;  Hilgenfeld,  Zeitscbr.  wiss.  Tbeol.,  1863,  p.  352; 
ISchwegler,  Das  nacbap.  Zeitalter,  i.  p.  246;  Davidson,  Introd.  N.  T.,  i.  p. 
472  f. ;  Schueckenhnrger,  Urap.  erst.  kan.  Ew.,  passim,  et  171 ;  Eichhorn, 
Einl.  N.  T.,L  p.  24  ff. 

*  Schwegla-,  Das  nacbap.  Zeitalter,  L  p.  246 ;  flilgen/dd,  Zuitscbr.  wiss. 
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see,  the  belief  was  universal  in  the  early  Church  that 
Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  argue  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  was  first  written  in  Greek  and  then  translated 
into  Hebrew/  but  the  reasons  advanced  seem  quite 
insufficient  and  arbitrary,^  and  it  is  contradicted  by  the 
whole  tradition  of  the  Fathers. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  enter  fully  here 
into  the  question  of  the  exact  relation  of  oar  canonical 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew  to  the  Gosp>el  according  to 
the  Hebrews.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  point  out  that  we 
meet  with  the  latter  before  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  that 
the  general  opinion  of  the  early  church  was  that  it  was 
the  original  of  the  canonical  GospeL  Tliis  opinion,  as 
Schwegler  '  remarks,  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  tradi- 
tion assigns  the  origin  of  both  Gospels  to  Palestine,  and 
that  both  were  intended  for  Jewish  Christians  and 
exclusively  used  by  them.  That  the  two  works,  how- 
ever originally  related,  had  by  subsequent  manipulation 
become  distinct,  although  still  amidst  much  variation 
preserving  some  substantial  affinity,  cannot  be  doubted, 

Thool.,  1863,  p.  351  ;  Anger,  Synope.  Evang.,  p.  xii.  S, ;  Eichhom,  EinL 
N.  T.,i.  p.  24  ff. 

»  Crednir,  Beitrage,  L  p.  346  £,  379,  405 ;  cf.  EinL  N.  T.,  L  5  45,  p.  89; 
J>€  Wette,  EinL  N.  T.,  p.  102  f, ;  Delitzsch,  Entst.  kan.  Ew.,  p.  26  ff.; 
IlihjeufehU  Die  Evangelien,  p.  117 ;  VoUcmar,  Die  Belig:ion  Jeeu,  p.  406  f. ; 
Paulus,  Exeget.  Conserv. ,  i.  p.  143 ;  Theile,  Winer's  N.  Krit  Journal,  L 
p.  291 ;  Scholien,  Die  alt  Zeugnisse,  p.  181 ;  Bletk,  EinL  N.  T.,  p. 
110  f. 

»  Davidson,  Introd.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  474  ff. ;  SUfferi^  Urspr.  erst.  kan.  Err., 
p.  33;  SchneckenhurgeTy  Urspr.  erst.  kan.  Ev.,  p.  139  ff. ;  Meytr^  Kr.  ex. 
H'buch  ub.  Ev.  d.  Matth.,  5  aufl.,  p.  18  f. ;  ReuM,  Geech.  heiL  Schr.  N.  T., 
p.  191  f . ;  BauT,  Unters.  kan.  Ew.,p.  672  ff. ;  Ewald,  Jahrb.  bibl.  Wiss., 
1853-54,  p.  42;  Thiersch,  Die  Kirche  im  apost.  Zeitalter,  p.  183  f.; 
Eichhorn,  EinL  N.  T.,  p.  13  ff. ;  Ebrard,  Krit.  d.  eyang.  Geech.,  p.  778, 
aum.  18. 

'  Das  naohap.  Zeitalter,  L  p.  241. 
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and  in  addition  to  evidence  already  cited  we  may  point 
out  that  in  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus,  the  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew  is  said  to  have  2500  ortxot,  whilst 
that  according  to  the  Hebrews  has  only  2200.* 

Whether  this  Gospel  formed  one  of  the  ttoXXoI  of 
Luke  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  prove  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  ancient^ 
and  most  valued  evangelical  works,  and  to  show  the 
probability  that  Justin  Martyr,  a  Jewish  Christian  living 
amongst  those  who  are  known  to  have  made  exclusive 
use  of  this  Gospel,  may  well,  like  his  contemporary 
Hegesippus,  have  used  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  this  probability  is,  as  we  have  seen,  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  many  of  his  quotations 
agree  with  passages  which  we  know  to  have  been  con- 
tained in  it ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  all  diflfer 
from  our  Gospels,  presenting  generally,  however,  a 
greater  aflSnity  to  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  as 
we  might  expect,  than  to  the  other  two.  It  is  clear  that 
the  title  "  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews*'  cannot  have 
been  its  actual  superscription,  but  merely  was  a  name 
descriptive  of  the  readers  for  whom  it  was  prepared  or 
amongst  whom  it  chiefly  circulated,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  it  originally  bore  no  other  title  than  '*  The 

^  CredneTt  Zur  Gesch.  das  Kanons,  p.  120;  Gesch.  d.  N.  T.  Kan.,  p. 
24  <. 

'  Cf.  De  WeUe,  Eiul.  N.  T.,  p.  97,  p.  138 ;  Schwegler,  Das  nachap.  Zeit., 
i.  p.  199;  Credner^  Beitrage,  i.  p.  409  ff. ;  Davidson,  Introd.  N.  T.,  i.  p. 
483;  Etoald,  Jahrb.  bibl.  Wiss.,  1853-54,  p.  40  fif.;  Dditzsch,  Entst. 
kan.  EvY.,  p.  18  if. ;  Ouericke,  Gesammtgesch.  N.  T.,  p.  215  ff. ;  Bumen, 
Bibelwerk,  viii.  p.  542,  547  f, ;  Hilgen/eld,  Zeitsohr.  wiss.  TheoL,  1863,  p. 
345  ff. ;  Mayerhoff,  Einl.  petr.  Schr.,  p.  234  ff.  ;  Bleek,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p. 
99  ff. ;  Keim,  Jesa  y.  Nazara,  i.  p.  29 ;  Nicolas,  Etudes  sur  les  Ey.  Apocr., 
p.  23  ff. ;  Hug,  Einl.  N.  T. ,  ii.  p.  19  ff. ;  Schneckenburger,  Urspr.  erst, 
kan.  Ev.,  p.  105  ff.;  JBichham,  Einl.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  7,  p.  18  ff. ;  8chvU, 
laagoge,  p.  8  ff. ;  Neudecker,  Eiul.  N.  T.,  p.  24  ff 
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Gosper'  {to  €vayyi\iov)^  to  which  were  added  the 
diflFcrent  designations  under  which  we  find  it  known 
amongst  diflFerent  communities.*  We  have  already  seen 
that  Justin  speaks  of  ''The  Gospel"  and  seems  to  refer 
to  the  "  Memoirs  of  Peter,"  both  distinguishing  appella- 
tions of  this  Gospel,  but  there  is  another  of  the  names 
borne  by  the  "  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,"  which 
singularly  recalls  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Apostles/'  by 
which  Justin  prefers  to  call  his  evangelical  work.  It 
wiis  called  the  "Gospel  according  to  the  Apostles"* 
(cvayycXtoi/  icara  tov%  dirooroXous),  and  in  short  com- 
paring Justin  s  Memoirs  with  this  Gospel  we  find  at 
once  similarity  of  contents  and  even  of  name.* 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
examination  to  dwell  more  fully  upon  the  question  as  to 
what  specific  Gosj^el  now  no  longer  extant  Justin 
employed.  We  have  shown  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  made  use  of  any  of  our  Gospels,*  and  he  cannot 
therefore  even  be  cited  to  prove  their  very  existence,  and 
much   less  the   authenticity   and   character   of  records 

>  .SVAim//rr,  Das  nachap.  2feitaltor,  i.  p.  202;  Uaiir,  Unters.  kan. 
Evv.,  p.  673. 

'  In  cvangolio  juxta  Ilobracos  quo  utuntur  usquo  hodie  Nazareni 
9enifi'Jum  ajwstofoa,  siye,  ut  ploriquo  autumnant,  juxta  MatUueum. 
Ilieran.,  Adv.  Pelag.,  iii.  2.  Cf.  Oritjen,  Horn.  i.  in  Luc  ;  Epipham'us, 
JloiT.f  XXX.  13;  Ambro8,  in  Proom.  Com.  in  Luc. ;  (iufrickey  Gesammtgesck 
N.  T.,  p.  216;  Maytrhoff,  Einl.  potr.  Bchr.,  p.  303;  Schnfckenhurger, 
Urepr.  orst.  kan.  Ev.,  p.  156 ;  Eichhurn,  Eiul.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  9  ff.,  p.  108  f. ; 
Hug,  Einl.  N.  T.,  ii.  p.  25  f. ;  Oiesehr,  Vore.  Entst.  achr.  Evv.,  p.  9  ff., 
cf.  p.  67  ff. ;  Jteithmayr,  Einl,  N.  T.,  1852,  p.  46  f.  ;  Neudecker,  EinL 
N.  T.,  p.  24  ff. 

'  Schwegler  rightly  remarks  that  if  it  can  be  shown  that  Justin  even 
once  made  use  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  or  any  other  un- 
canonical  source,  there  is  no  ground  for  asserting  that  he  may  not  always 
have  done  so.  Das  nachap.  Zoit.,  i.  p.  229  f. ;  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p. 
229  ;  HUgrnfM,  Die  Evv.  Justius,  p.  256. 

*  The  peculiarities  of  language  of  our  Synoptic  Gospels  arc  entirely 
wanting  in  Justin.    Cf.  Credner,  Boitrago,  i.  p.  213  f. 
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whose  authors  he  does  not  once  name.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  been  made  evident  that  there  were  other. 
Gospels,  now  lost  but  which  then  enjoyed  the  highest 
consideration,  from  which  his  quotations  might  have  been 
and  probably  were  taken.  We  have  seen  that  Justin's 
Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  contained  many  facts  of  Gospel 
history  unknown  to  or  contradictory  of  our  Gospels 
which  were  contained  in  apocryphal  works  and  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews;  that  they  contained 
matter  otherwise  contradictory  to  our  Gospels,  and 
sayings  of  Jesus  not  contained  in  them;  and  that  his 
quota^tions,  although  so  numerous,  systematically  vary 
from  similar  passages  in  our  Gospels.  No  theory  of 
quotation  from  memory  can  account  for  these  phenomena, 
and  the  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  Justin  did  not 
make  use  of  our  Gospels,  but  quoted  from  another  source. 
In  no  case  can  the  testimony  of  Justin  afford  the 
requisite  support  to  the  Gospels  as  records  of  miracles 
and  of  a  Divine  Revelation. 


VOL.   X.  ^   'tt 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HEGESIPPUS — PAPIAS   OF   HIERAPOLIS. 

We  now  turn  to  Hegesippus,  one  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Justin,  and,  like  him,  a  Palestinian  Jewish  CliristiaiL 
Mt>8t  of  our  infoiTOation  regarding  him  is  derived  from 
Eusebius,  who,  however,  fortunately  gives  rather  copious 
extracts  from  his  writings.  Hegesippus  was  bom  in 
Palestine  of  Jewish  parents,*and  in  all  probability  belonged 
to  the  primitive  community  of  Jerusalem.*  In  order  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Church, 
he  travelled  widely  and  came  to  Rome  when  Anicetus 
was  Bishop.  Subseijuently  he  wrote  a  work  of  historical 
Memoirs,  xfTTOfivijixara,  in  five  books,  and  thus  became  the 
first  ecclesiastical  historian  of  Christianity,  This  work 
is  lost,  but  portions  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  Euse- 
bius, and  one  other  fragment  is  also  extant.^  It  must 
have  been  in  part  at  least  written  after  the  succession  of 
Eleutherus  to  the  Roman  bishopric  (a.d.  177-193),  as 
that  event  is  mentioned  in  the  book  itself,  and  his  testi- 
mony is  allowed  by  all  critics  to  date  from  an  advanced 
period  of  the  second  half  of  the  second  century.* 

*  Euficbhts,  II.  E.,  iv.  22;  Credner,  Qosch.  N.  T.  Kanon,  p.  34; 
Schivfgler,  Das  nachap.  Zeitultor,  i.  p.  136 ;  Ewald^  Gosch.  d.  V.  lar.,  viL 
p.  17,  anm.  1  ;  Lechler,  Das  apost.  u.  nacbap.  2ieitalter,  p.  462  ;  IhnnU' 
«on,  Hist,  of  Chr.  Lit.  and  Doctr.,  iii.  p.  186. 

'  Schw^gfer,  Das  nachap.  Zoitaltor,  i.  p.  136 ;  Crfdner^  Oeech.  N.  T. 
Kanon,  p.  31.  »  EusehiHS,  11.  E.,  iv.  22 ;  cf.  iv.  11. 

*  Be  Wette,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  139;  Baur,  Gvsch.  chr.  Kirche.  i.  p.  84; 
lintss,  G«6ch.  bul.  Schr.  N.  T..  p.  290;  Credner,  Bcitaage,  i.  p.  51; 
Gesch.  N.  T.  Kanon,  p.  77 ;  Einl.  N.  T.  i.,  p.  573;  Si:holUn,  Htt.  Paulin. 
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The  testimony  of  Hegesippus  is  of  great  value,  not 
only  as  that  of  a  man  born  near  the  primitive  Christian 
tradition,  but  also  as  that  of  an  intelli«:ent  traveller 
amongst  many  Christian  communities.  Eusebius  evi- 
dently held  him  in  high  estimation  as  recording  the 
unerring  tradition  of  the  Apostolic  preaching  in  the  most 
simple  style  of  composition,*  and  as  a  writer  of  authority 
who  had  "  lived  during  the  first  succession  of  the 
Apostles"*  (cttI  T199  7rp(OT7/9  tcop  arrooTokcop  yevofievo^ 
8taSo;(^9).  Any  indications,  therefore,  which  we  may 
derive  from  the  information  regarding  him,  and  from 
the  fragments  of  his  writings  which  survive,  must  be  of 
peculiar  importance  for  our  inquiry. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  a  convert  from 
Judaism'  (TrcTrtcrTevfCfti?  i^  ^Efipalcov),  we  find  in  Hege- 
sippus manifest  evidences  of  general  tendency  to  the 
Jewish  side  of  Christianity.  For  him  "James,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,"  was  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  and 
he  states  that  he  had  received  the  government  of  the 
Church  after  the  death  of  Jesus.*  The  account  which 
he  gives  of  him  is  remarkable.  "  He  was  consecrated 
from  his  mother's  womb.  He  drank  neither  wine  nor 
strong  drink,  nor  ate  he  any  living  thing.  A  razor 
never  went  upon  his  head,  he  anointed  not  himself  with 

Eyangelie,  p.  3 ;  Die  alt.  Zougnisse,  p.  19  f. ;  Lechler,  Das  apost.  u. 
nachap.  Zeitalter,  p.  296,  p.  463 ;  Davidwriy  Introd.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  462,  ii.  p. 
160 ;  Donaldson,  Hist.  Chi*.  lit.  and  Doctr.,  iii.  p.  183 ;  Ritschl,  Entst. 
altkath.  Kirche,  p.  268;  Etoald,  Gescli.  d.  Volkes  Isr.,  p.  17  f. ;  Tis- 
chendor/j  Wann  wurden  u.  s.  w.,  p.  19,  anin.  1 ;  VoUcmaVy  Der  Ursprung, 
p.  164,  p.  67  f. ;  Anger,  Synops.  Ev.,  p.  xiii  not.  4,  p.  xvi. ;  Home, 
Introd.  to  H.  S.,  12th  od.  ed.  Trogelles,  iv.  p.  423;  Lardner,  Credibility 
&c.,  Works,  ii.  p.  141. 

*  rffv   arrkavrj  irapd^a-iv  rov  airoaroXucov  tcrjpvyfiaTOf  ^Xovotott;  avPTd^€i 
ypaifirjs  xm-ofitnjfMaTia-afifPos,  k.tX.     Ensehiu^,  iv.  8. 

«  EusehiuB,  H.  E.,  ii.  23 ;  cf.  Ilieron,,  De  Vir.  Ul.,  22. 

»  EuKhitu,  H.  E.,  iv.  22.  ^  Euaehius,  H.  E.,  ii.  23. 

F  F  2 
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oil,  and  did  not  use  a  bath.  He  alone  was  allowed  to 
enter  into  the  Holies.  For  he  did  not  wear  woollen 
garments,  but  linen.  And  he  alone  entered  into  the 
Sanctuary  and  was  found  upon  his  knees  praying  for  the 
forgiveness  of  the  people  ;  so  that  his  knees  became  hard 
like  a  earners,  through  his  constant  bending  and  supph- 
cation  before  God,  and  asking  for  forgiveness  for  the 
people.  In  consequence  of  his  exceeding  great  righteous- 
ness he  was  called  Righteous  and  '  Oblias/  that  is.  Pro- 
tector of  the  people  and  Righteousness,  as  the  prophets 
declare  with  regard  to  him,"*  and  so  on.  Throuorhout  the 
whole  of  his  account  of  James,  Hegesippus  describes  hira 
as  a  mere  Jew,  and  as  frequenting  the  temple,  and  even 
entering  the  Holy  of  Holies  as  a  Jewish  High  Priest 
Whether  the  account  be  apocryphal  or  not  is  of  little 
consequence  here  ;  it  is  clear  that  Hegesippus  sees  no 
incongruity  in  it,  and  that  the  difference  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Christian  was  extremely  small.  The  head 
of  the  Christian  community  could  assume  all  the  duties 
of  the  Jewish  High  Priest,*  and  his  Christian  doctrines 
did  not  offend  more  than  a  small  party  amongst  the 
Jews.^ 

We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  that  his  rule 
(Kapcjp)     of  orthodoxy    in    the  Christian    communities 

*  OvTos  dc  €K  KoiXias  fifjTpos  avTov  oyios  ^v.  Oa^v  iccu  <ruc€fxi  ovk  €iru¥^  wii 
ifMyfrvxov  t(f>ay€.  Svpbv  tm  rrfp  KftJKik^u  avrov  ovk  avi^r},  §\cuo¥  ovk  ^Xci^uro, 
KOI  ^iaXaudifi  ovk  <;(/j^a'aTo.  Tovry  fuiv^  §$rjv  €is  ra  3yia  curtcMii.  Ovdi  yap 
ip€ovv  f<f}6p€Lj  aiXXa  aiv^ovas.  Kai  fi6pos  ila^px^To  fls  tov  va6v^  ffvpurKtro  rt 
Kfifxfifos  cVt  TolsyovcuTLy  KOI  aliovfifvos  vnkp  rov  Xaov  a(f>€aiyf  a>r  cnr€<ric^  ^jccwtu  ra 
yovara  avrov  diKrju  KafxrjjXoVy  dm  t6  aii  Kaiinrtw  npotrKuvovyra  r^  Bc^  nu 
alrtiaBai  &<f>€<riv  r^  Xao>.  Am  yrrot  r^v  xmtpfiokrjv  r^r  buecuocrvvrit  avrov, 
cVoXctro  dueoiof  kcu.  io^Xias  *  o  tariv  'EXXi/Mcrrt  ircpm;^  rov  \aov  icai  dueauNrvmy, 
a>f  oi  7rpo(f)^ai  dfjXovo'i  Trcpl  avrov.     Euseh.,  H.  E.,  ii.,  23. 

'  Epiphanius  also  has  the  traditiou  that  James  alone  as  High  Priest  once 
a  year  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.     Hcer.  Ixxviii.  13 ;  cf.  14  ;  xxix.  4. 

3  Sahwetjhr,  Das  nachap.  Zoitalter,  i.  136  ff.,  342  ff. 
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which  he  visited,  was  "  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Lord/'  Speaking  of  the  result  of  his  observations 
during  his  travels,  and  of  the  succession  of  Bishops  in 
Eome,  he  says  :  "  The  Corinthian  Church  continued  in 
the  true  faith  until  Primus  was  Bishop  of  Corinth.  I 
conversed  w^th  them  on  my  journey  to  Rome,  and  stayed 
many  days  with  the  Corinthians,  during  which  time  we 
strenorthened  each  other  in  true  doctrine.  Arrived  in 
Rome  I  composed  the  succession  until  Anicetus,  whose 
deacon  was  Eleutherus.  After  Anicetus  succeeded  Soter, 
and  afterwards  Eleutherus.  But  in  every  succession, 
and  in  every  city,  that  prevails  which  the  Law,  and  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Lord  enjoin."*  The  test  of  true 
doctrine  {6p6o^  Xoyos)  with  Hegesippus  as  with  Justin, 
therefore,  is  no  New  Testament  Canon,  which  does  not 
yet  exist  for  him,  but  the  Old  Testament,  the  only  Holy 
Scriptures  which  he  acknowledges,  and  the  words  of 
the  Lord  himself,'  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tians like  Justin,  were  held  to  be  established  by  and  in 
direct  conformity  with  the  Old  Testament.'  He  care- 
fully transmits  the  unerring  tradition  of  apostolic 
preaching  {rrjp  awXavrj  wapdBoaiv  rov  anoaroXLKov  Krjpvy- 
/xaro?),  but  he  knows  nothing  of  any  canonical  series 
even  of  apostolic  epistles. 

The  care  with  which  Eusebius  searches  for  every  trace 
of  the  use  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  early 
writers,  and  his  anxiety  to  produce  any  evidence  concern- 
ing their  authenticity,  render  his  silence  upon  the  subject 

»  Euseh'ua,  H.  E.,  iv.  22. 

2  Schoiien,  D.  alt.  Zeugnisse,  p.  19  f. ;  Crednery  Gesch.  N.  T.  Kanon, 
p.  76  ff.y  Beitiage,  i.  p.  51  ;  Hitachi,  Entet.  altkath.  Kirche,  p.  268;  Betiss^ 
Qesch.  heil.  Schr.  N.  T.,  p.  290;  SchwegUry  D.  nachap.  Zeitalter,  i.  p. 
206  f..  238  f. ;  Davidson,  Intxod.  N.  T.,  i..p.  462. 

■  Crtdner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  30,  p.  33. 
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almost  as  important  as  his  distinct  utterance  when 
speaking  of  such  a  man  as  Hegesippua.  Now^  while 
Eusebius  does  not  assert  that  Hegesippus  refers  to  any 
of  our  Canonical  Gospels  or  Epistles,  he  very  distinctly 
states  that  the  Gospel  of  which  Hegesippus  made  use  in 
his  writings  was  that  "  according  to  the  Hebrews  "  {Ic 
T€  Tov  Koff  *Efipaiov^  evayyekiov  ....  Tu/a,  rtlftycru'), 
and  when  he  adds,  "  And  other  things  he  records  as  from 
unwritten  Jewish  tradition,"*  and  then  mentions  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  and  certain  apocrypha,  Eusebius 
shows  that  he  has  sought  and  here  details  all  the  sources 
from  which  Hegesippus  quotes,  or  regarding  which  he 
expresses  opinions.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  give  his 
remarks  in  a  consecutive  form.  **  He  sets  forth  some 
matters  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Syriac,  and  particularly  from  the  Hebrew  language, 
showing  that  he  wiis  a  convert  from  among  the  Hebrews, 
and  other  things  he  records  as  from  unwritten  Jewish 
tradition.  And  not  only  he,  but  also  Irenseus,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  ancients,  called  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon :  Wisdom  including  every  virtuous  precept.  And 
regarding  the  so-called  Apocrypha,  he  states  that  some 
of  them  had  been  forged  in  his  own  time  by  certain 
heretics."* 

It  is  certain  that  Eusebius,  who  quotes  with  so  much 
care  the  testimony  of  Papias  regarding  the  Gospels  and 
the  Apocalypse,  a  man  of  whom  he  speaks  disparagingly, 

*  Kai  aXX^  dc  o)f  &v  f  £  'lovbauc^s  aypa<f}ov  7rapab6<r€W£  fJLvrffto9frC€L.  £u9eh., 
n.  E.,  iv.  22. 

^  Ekt€  tov  Koff  *E^p€uovs  cvoyyfXtov  koi  tov  Svpioicov,  Koi  idiW  cV  r^y  *Efipat^ 
dtaXcrrov  rtva  TiBrja-iv,  (ix<f}aiv<op  <f  *Kfipaia>v  iavT^v  wtvurrfVKfvai'  iccu  3XXa  ^ 
as  &y  (^  lovdauajs  aypdcftov  7rapab6a€<os  fjLvrjfioyfveij  ov  fi6tfos  dc  o^ror,  aXXii  mi 
Elprjvaios  ical  6  nas  tS^v  ap^atviv  x^P^^*  irapap€TOP  (ro(f>ia»  riis  SoXofMMor  sopoi- 
ftias  €Kakovu.  Koi  ntpi  Totv  XryofitPtov  dc  aaroupxKfxMf  tuXafjifftawVj  hii  rwv  ovrov 
Xpoviov  TTpos  Tivmv  alp€TiKa>v  dvoTrrfrKda-Bat,  rivA  toCtw  Urroptt     H.  E.,  iy.  22. 
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would  not  have  neglected  to  have  availed  himself  of  the 
evidence  of  Hegesippus,  for  whom  he  has  so  much 
respect,  had  that  writer  furnished  him  with  any  oppor- 
tunity, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  exclusively 
made  use  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
together  with  unwritten  tradition.^  In  the  passage 
regarding  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  as  even 
Lardner^  conjectures,  the  text  of  Eusebius  is  in  all  pro- 
bability confused,  and  he  doubtless  said  what  Jerome 
later  found  to  be  the  fact,  that  '*  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  is  written  in  the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  (or 
Syro-Chaldaic)  language,  but  with  Hebrew  characters/'^ 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  Rufinus  translates  it  It  may  not 
be  inappropriate  to  point  out  that  fragments  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  have  been  pre- 
served, show  the  same  tendency  to  give  some  pre-emi- 
nence to  James  amongst  the  Apostles  which  we  observe 
in  Hegesippus.*  It  has  been  argued  by  a  few  that  the 
words,  '*  and  regarding  the  so-called  Apocrypha,  he  states 
that  some  of  them  had  been  forged  in  his  own  times  by 
certain  heretics,"  are  contradictory  to  his  attributing 
authority  to  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  or  at 
least  that  they  indicate  some  distinction  amongst  Chris- 
tians between  recognized  and  apocryphal  works.  The 
apocryphal  works  referred  to,  however,  are  clearly  Old 

»  Sckwegler,  Das  nachap.  Zeitalter,  i.  p.  206  f. ;  Credner,  Qesch.  N.  T. 
Kanon,  p.  35,  p.  143 ;  Volkmar,  Der  Urspruiig,  p.  57  f.,  p.  132  f.,  p.  164  ; 
cf.  Scholten,  Die  alt.  Zeuguisse,  p.  19  ;  Jituss,  Hist,  du  Canon,  p.  42  ;  cf. 
Anger,  Synops.  Ev.,  p.  xiii.,  note  4. 

'  Credibility  &c.,  Works,  ii.  p.  144. 

'  In  Eyangelio  jnxta  Hebraeos  quod  Chaldaico  quidem  Syroque 
sermone  sed  hebraicis  Uteris  scriptum  est,  &c.     Adv.  Pelag.,  iii.  1. 

*  Cf.  Hieron,,  De  Vii\  111.,  2;  cf.  Credner,  BeitrSge,  i.  p.  398,  406  f. ; 
NeandeVf  Fflanzung  d.  chr.  Kirche,  p.  430,  an.  2. 
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Testament  Apocr}'pha.*     The  words  are    introdiiced  bj 
the  statement  that  Hegesippus  records  matters  '^  as  from 
unwritten  Jewish  tradition,"  and  then  proceeds,   "  and 
not  only  he,  but  also  IrenaBus  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
ancients,  called  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Wisdom  includ- 
ing every  virtuous  precept"     Then   follow  the  words, 
"And  with  regard  to  the  schcalled  Apocrypha,"  &c^  4a, 
evidently  passing  from  the  work  just  mentioned  to  the 
Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  several  of  which  stand  also 
in  the  name  of  Solomon,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
amongst  these  were  included  the  Ascensio  Esaice  and  the 
Apocalypsis  Elicp,  to  which  is  referred  a  passage  which 
Hegesippus,    in    a   fragment    preserved     by    Photius,* 
strongly  repudiates.     As  Hegesippus  does  not  mention 
any  canonical  work  of  the  New  Testament,  but  takes  as 
his  rule  of  faith  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  words  of 
the  Lord  as  he  finds  them  in  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  quotes  also  Jewish  tradition  and  discusses 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  only  possible  conclusion  at 
which  we  can  reasonably  arrive  is  that  he  spoke  of  Old 
Testament  Apocr}^)ha.     Had  he  spoken  of  New  Testa- 
ment Apocr}'pha,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Eusebius 
must  have  recorded  his  recognition  of  New  Testament 
Canonical  works  implied  in  such  a  distinction,  and  also 
his  repudiation  of  New  Testament  Apocrypha  regarding 
which  he  so  carefully  collects  information. 

We  must  now  see  how  far  in  the  fragments  of  the 
works  of  Hegesippus  which  have  been  preserved  to  us 
there  are  references  to  assist  our  inquiry.     In  his  account 

>  Even  Canon  Wesicott  admits :  '*  There  is  indeed  nothing  to  show  dis- 
tinctly that  ho  refers  to  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  limit  his  words  to  the  Old/*    On  the  Canon,  p.  1S4. 

*  Bibl.,  232;  cf.  Rauih,  Eeliq.  Sacrce,  1846,  i.  p.  281  f. 
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of  certain  surviving  members  of  the  family  of  Jesus, 
who  were  brought  before  Domitian,  Hegesippus  says  : 
"  For  Domitian  was  as  much  afraid  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Christ  as  Herod."  ^  It  has  been  argued  that  this 
may  be  an  allusion  to  the  massacre  of  the  children  by 
Herod  related  in  Matt,  ii.,  more  especially  as  it  is  not 
absolutely  certain  that  the  parallel  account  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  first  Gospel  existed 
in  the  oldest  forms  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.  But  if  it  be  doubtful  whether  some  forms 
of  that  Gospel  contained  the  two  opening  chapters  of 
Matthew,^  it  is  certain  that  Jerome  found  them  in  the 
version  which  he  translated,  a  fact  which  is  proved  by 
his  quotations  from  it  regarding  events  recorded  in  these 
two  chapters,*  This  argument,  therefore,  has  no  weight 
whatever. 

The  principal  passages  which  apologists*  adduce  as 
references  to  our  Gospels  occur  in  the  account  which 
Hegesippus  gives  of  the  martyrdom  of  James  the  Just, 
The  first  of  these  is  the  reply  which  James  is  said  to 
have  given  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees :  **  Why  do  ye 
ask  me  concerning  Jesus  the  Son  of  Man  ?  He  sits  in 
heaven  on  the  right  hand  of  great  power,  and  is  about  to 
come  on  the  clouds  of  heaven."  *     This  is  compared  with 


^  c^o/Sciro  yap  r^v  vapovaiap  tov  X/hotov,  m  jcoi  *Hpctdfi£,  Etueb,,  H.  E., 
iii.  20. 

^  Epiphanius,  Hser.,  xzix.  9;  Hilgen/eld,  Zeitschr.  wiss.  Theol.,  1863, 
p.  354. 

»  Hier<m,,  De  Vir.  HI.,  8,  Comm.  ad  Matth.  ii.  6,  xii.  13,  ad  Es.  xi.  1, 
ad  Abac.,  iii.  3;  cf.  De  Wetie,  Eiol.  N.  T.,  p.  102  f . ;  Schwegler,  Das 
nachap.  Zeit.  i.  p.  238 ;  Eivald,  Jahrb.  bibl.  Wiss.,  1853-64,  p.  42. 

*  WettcoUy  On  the  Canon,  p.  182,  note  4. 

*  Ti  /AC  ciTffKtfrarc  ircpi  ^Ii^otn;  tov  viov  rov  avSpoanrav ;  kcu,  (xMs  KoBrjrm  iv  rf 
ovpco^  €K  df^iay  t^s  fieyakfis  dvvdfico^r,  kcu  fiAXci  tp\€<rBaL  cirl  roy  v€<t>€kSov  rov 
ovpavov.     Eu9eh,f  H.  E.,  ii.  23. 
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Matth.  xxvi.  64  :  "  From  this  time  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of 
Man  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven/'*       It   is  not 
necessary  to  point  out  the  variations  between  these  two 
passages,  which  are  obvious,  and  it  must   be  apparent 
that  an  argument  must  indeed  be  weak  which  in  such  a 
matter  rests  upon  mere  similarities.     If  we  had  not  the 
direct   intimation   that  Hegesippus    made    use    of  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  no  doubt  con- 
tained this  passage,  it  would  be  apparent  that  a  man 
who  valued  tradition  so  highly  might  well  have  this  and 
other  passages  from  that  source.     This  is  precisely  one 
of  those  sayings  which  were  most  cmrrent  in  the  early 
Church,  wdiose  hope  and  courage   were  sustained  amid 
persecution  and  suffering  by  such  chiliastic  expectations, 
with  which  according  to  the  apostolic  injunction  they 
comforted  each  other.'     In  any  case  the  words  do  not 
agree  with  the  passage  in  the  first  Gospel,  and  as  we 
have  already  established,  even  perfect  agreement  would 
not  under  the  circumstances  be  suflScient  evidence  that 
the  quotation  is  from  that  Gospel,  and  not  from  another, 
but  with  such  discrepancy,  w^ithout  any  evidence  what- 
ever that  Hegesippus  knew  anything  of  our  Gospels,  but 
on  the  contrary  with  the  knowledge  that  he  made  use  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  we  must  decide 
that  any  such  passages  must  be  derived  from  it  and  not 
from  our  Gospels. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  anything  regarding  the 
phrase  :  "for  we  and  all  the  people  testify  that  thou  art 
just   and   that   thou   respectest   not   persons."^     Canon 

*  air'  Spfri  o^tfrBt  t6p  v\oy  rov  mjBpvrrov  xaBrifiivov  ex  dc^uay  r^t  dw€^u^£  col 
^p^ofifvoy  cVl  Tw  vf^cXoJy  roO  ovpcofov.     Matt.  xxvi.  64. 

«  1  These,  iv.  18. 

'  *Hft€l£  yap  fiaprupovfifv  <roi  kol  nas  6  Xaht,  ori  ducatot  ci,  kcu  on  wponiwv 
ov  Xo/i^oyctr,  icr.X.     Euseb.,  U.  E.,  ii.  23. 
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Westcott  points  out  that  kol  ov  Xa/jL^dpet^:  vpocrconop 
only  occurs  in  Luke  xx,  21,  and  Galatians  ii.  6  ;*  but 
the  similarity  of  this  single  phrase,  which  is  not  given  as 
a  quotation,  but  in  a  historical  form  put  into  the  mouth 
of  those  who  are  addressing  James,  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  accepted  as  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  Luke.  The 
episode  of  the  tribute  money  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 
oldest  form  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  although  the 
other  two  Synoptics^  read  fiikdirei^  for  \a/x^di^cts,  there  is 
no  ground  for  asserting  that  many  of  the  ttoXXoi  who 
preceded  Luke  did  not  use  the  latter  form,  and  as  little 
for  asserting  that  it  did  not  so  stand  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews.  The  employment  of  the  same 
expression  in  the  Epistle  moreover  at  once  deprives  the 
Gospel  of  any  individuality  in  its  use. 

Hegesippus  represents  the  dying  James  as  kneeling 
down  and  praying  for  those  who  were  stoning  him  :  "  I 
beseech  Lord  God  Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do*'  (IlapaicaXoJ,  Kvpt€  Qc^  irctrcp,  a<^9 
avTot9*  ov  yap  oiSourt  rC  voiovaw)?  This  is  compared 
with  the  prayer  which  Luke*  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Jesus  on  the  cross :  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do"  (llaTcp,  a<^€9  avrot?*  ov  yap  oiSao'iv 
Tt  TTotovo-ti/),  and  it  is  assumed  from  this  partial  coinci- 
dence that  Hegesippus  was  acquainted  with  the  third  of 
our  canonical  Gospels.  We  are  surprised  to  see  an  able 
and  accomplished  critic  like  Hilgenfeld  adopting  such  a 
conclusion  without  either  examination  or  argument  of  any 
kind.*     Such  a  deduction  is  totally  unwarranted  by  the 

1  On  the  Canon,  p.  182,  note  4.  '  Matt.  xzii.  16 ;  Mark  xii.  14. 

»  Euaeh,,  H.  E.,  ii.  23.  *  xxiii.  34. 

*  Zeitschr.  wise.  Theol.,  1863,  p.  354,  p.  360,  anm.  1 ;  Die  Evy. 
Justins,  p.  369;  Der  Kanon,  p.  28.  In  each  of  these  plaoes  the  hare  asser- 
tion is  made,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  other  passages.     In  fact 
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fiicta  of  the  case,  and  if  the  partial  agreement  of  a 
passage  in  such  a  Father  with  a  historical  expression  in 
a  Gospel  which  alone  out  of  many  previously  existent 
has  come  down  to  us  can  be  considered  evidence  of  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Father  with  that  particular  Gospel, 
the  function  of  criticism  is  at  an  eni 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  above  passage  of 
Luke  xxiii.  34  is  omitted  altogether  from  the  Vatican 
MS.  and  Codex  D  (Bezse),  and  it  is  erased  finom  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus,  in  which  its  position  is  of  a  very  doubt- 
ful character.  The  Codex  Alexandrinus  which  contains 
it  omits  the  word  ndrep.^  Luke's  Grospel  was  avowedly' 
composed  after  many  other  similar  works  were  already 
in  existence,  and  we  know  from  our  Synoptics  how 
closely  such  writings  often  followed  each  other,  and 
drew  from  the  same  sources.'  If  any  historical  character 
is  conceded  to  this  prayer  of  Jesus  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  it  must  have  been  given  in  at  least  some 
of  these  numerous  Gospels  which  have  unfortunately 
perished.  No  one  could  reasonably  assert  that  our  third 
Gospel  is  the  only  one  which  ever  contained  the  passage. 
It  would  be  preposterous  to  affirm,  for  instance,  that  it 
did  not  exist  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  Hegesippus  employed.  On  the  supposition  that 
the  passage  is  historical,  which  apologists  at  least  will 
not  dispute,  what  could  be  more  natural  or  probable  that 

there  is  merely  a  circle  of  references  to  mere  unargued  assumptions. 
Jiunsen  (Bibelwork,  riii.  p.  543)  repeats  the  assertion  of  Hilgenfeld,  and 
refvirs  to  the  passages  above,  where,  however,  as  we  have  stated,  no  attempt 
whatever  is  made  to  establish  the  tmth  of  the  assumption.  Cf.  Scholten, 
Die  alt.  Zeugnisse,  p.  19;  Het.  Paulin.  Evangelie,  p.  3. 

*  The  Clementine  Homilies  give  the  prayer  of  Jesus :  Uarwf^  ^E^cr  mrrois 
ras  afiaprias  aimDVy  k.t.X.     Hom.,  xi.  20.  '  i.  1. 

'  The  passage  we  are  considering  was  certainly  not  an  original  addition 
by  the  author  of  our  present  third  gospel,  but  was  derived  from  earlier 
•ouroee.    Cf.  Ewaldy  Die  drei  ersten  Evv.,  p.  160. 
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such  a  prayer,  "  emanating  from  the  innermost  soul  of 
Jesus/'*  should  have  been  adopted  under  similar  circum- 
stances by  James  his  brother  and  successor,  who  certainly 
could  not  have  derived  it  from  Luke.  The  tradition  of 
such  words,  expressing  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  original 
Christianity,  setting  aside  for  the  moment  written 
Gospels,  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  remained  fresh  in  the 
mind  of  the  early  Church,  and  more  especially  in  the 
primitive  community  amongst  whom  they  were  uttered, 
and  of  which  Hegesippus  was  himself  a  later  member ; 
and  they  would  certainly  have  been  treasured  by  one 
who  was  so  careful  a  collector  and  transmitter  of  "  the 
unerring  tradition  of  the  apostolic  preaching."  No  saying 
is  more  likely  to  have  been  preserved  by  tradition,  both 
from  its  own  character,  brevity,  and  origin,  and  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  uttered,  and  there  can 
be  no  reason  for  limiting  it  amonorst  written  records  to 
Luke's  Gospel.  The  omission  of  the  passage  from  very 
important  codices  of  Luke  further  weakens  the  claim  of 
that  Gospel  to  the  passage.  Beyond  these  general  con- 
siderations, however,  there  is  the  important  and  undoubted 
fact  that  the  prayer  which  Hegesippus  represents  James 
as  uttering  does  not  actually  agree  with  the  prayer  of 
Jesus  in  the  third  Gospel.  So  far  from  proving  the  use 
of  Luke,  therefore,  this  merely  fragmentary  and  partial 
agreement  on  the  contrarj'^  rather  proves  that  he  did  not 
know  that  Gospel,  for  on  the  supposition  of  his  making 
use  of  the  third  Synoptic  at  all  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
merely  fabricating  a  prayer  for  his  hero,  why  did  he  not 
give  the  prayer  as  he  found  it  in  Luke  ? 

We  have  still  to  consider  a  fragment  of  Hegesippus 

*  **Ganz  au8  dein  ionorsten  Geiste  Jesus'  geschopft."     Ewaldy  Die 
drei  erst.  Evv.,p.  361. 
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preserved  to  us  by  Stephanus  Gobarus,  a  learned  mono- 
physite  of  the  sixth  century,  which  reads  as  follows: 
"  That  the  good  things  prepared  for  the  righteous  neitiier 
eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  have  they  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man.  Hegeaippus,  however,  an  ancient  and 
apostolic  man,  how  moved  I  know  not,  says  in  the 
fifth  book  of  his  Memoirs  that  these  words  are  vainly 
spoken,  and  that  those  who  say  these  things  give  the  lie 
to  the  divine  writings  and  to  the  Lord  saying :  *  Blessed 
are  your  eyes,  for  they  see,  and  your  ears  that  hear,'  "*  4c. 
{MaKopiOL  oi  o^doX/xot  vficip  oi  fiXcnovre^,  koX  to,  £ra 
v/uov  ra  oLKovovra,  Kal  Ta  €^s)«*  We  have  here  an 
expression  of  the  strong  prejudice  against  the  Apostle 
Paul  and  his  teaching  which  continued  for  so  long  to 
prevail  amongst  Jewish  Christians,  and  which  is  apparent 
in  many  writings  of  that  period.*  The  quotation  of 
Paul,  1  Corinthians  ii.  9,  differs  materially  from  the 
Septuagint  version  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  Ixiv.  4,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  same  passage  quoted  by  "  Clement 
of  Rome,"'  differs  both  from  the  version  of  the  LXX.  and 
from  the  Epistle,  although  closer  to  the  former.  Jerome 
however  found  the  passage  in  the  apocryphal  work  called 
"  Ascensio  Isaije,"*  and  Origen,  Jerome,  and  others  like- 
wise ascribe  it  to  the  "  Apocalypsis  Eliae."*  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  concern  us  here,  and  we  have  merely 
to  examine  the  "  saying  of  the  Lord,"  which  Hegesippus 
opposes  to  the  passage  :  "  Blessed  are  your  eyes  that  see 

»  Photius,  Bibl.  Cod.,  232,  col.  893. 

'  Baur,  Geech.  chr.  Kirche,  L  p.  84  ff. ;  Paulus,  i.  p.  252  ff.,  ii.  p. 
Ill  f. ;  Credfier,  Gesch.  N.  T.  Kanon,  p.  35  f. ;  Schwegler,  Dae  nachap. 
Zeitalter,  i.  p.  173  f. ;  Volkmar,  Der  Ursprung,  p.  132  f.,  p.  57  f.,  164  f. ; 
ScJioUeriy  Die  alt.  Zougnisse,  p.  19  f. ;  Uilgtnfdd,  Der  Kanon,  p.  28  f. 

'  Ep.  ad  Coriiitb.  zxziy.  *  Comm.  Ea.,  Lriv.  4. 

*  Cf.  CoUleriuSy  Patr.  Apost.,  in  notis  ad  Conatit.  Apoet,  vi.  16. 
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and  your  ears  that  hear."  This  is  compared  with  Matth. 
xiii.  16,  "  But  blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see,  and 
your  ears,  for  they  hear"  {v/iiop  Se  fioKapiot  ol  6<f>daKfio\ 
OTL  fiXenovaLV,  kol  tol  Zra  v/icii/  art  aKovovaru/),  and  also 
with  Luke  x.  23,  "  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  the 
things  that  ye  see,"  &c.  We  need  not  point  out  that  the 
saying  referred  to  by  Hegesippus,  whilst  conveying  the 
same  sense  as  that  in  the  two  Gospels,  diflFers  as 
materially  from  them  both  as  they  do  from  each  other, 
and  as  we  might  expect  a  quotation  taken  from  a  dif- 
ferent though  kindred  source,  like  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  to  do.  The  whole  of  the  passages  which 
we  have  examined,  indeed,  exhibit  the  same  natural 
variation . 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  expressions  of  Hege- 
sippus regarding  the  heresies  in  the  early  Church  : 
"  From  these  have  sprung  the  false  Cluists,  and  false 
prophets,  smd  false  apostles  who  have  divided  the  unity 
of  the  Church  by  introducing  evil  doctrines  concerning 
God  and  his  Christ.*'*  We  have  shown  how  this  recalls 
quotations  in  Justin  of  sayings  of  Jesus  foreign  to  our 
Gospels,  in  common  with  similar  expressions  in  the 
Clementine  Homilies,^  Apostolic  Constitutions,"*  and 
Clementine  Recognitions,*  and  we  need  not  discuss  the 
matter  further.  This  community  of  reference  in  a  circle 
known  to  have  made  use  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  to  matters  foreign  to  our  Synoptics,  furnishes 
collateral  illustration  of  the  influence  of  that  Gospel. 

Ti&chendorf,  who  so  eagerly  searches  for  every  trace, 
real  or  imaginary,  of  the  u^e  of  our  Gospels  and  of  the 
existence  of  a  New  Testament  Canon,  passes  over  in 

»  Euseh,,  H.  E.,  iv.  22.  ^  xvi.  21. 

>  vi.  18,  cf.  1«.  *  iv.34. 
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silence,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  note  *  devoted  to 
the  denial  that  Hegesippus  was  opposed  to  Paul,  this 
first  writer  of  Christian  Church  history,  whose  evidence, 
could  it  have  been  adduced,  would  have  been  so  valuable. 
He  does  not  pretend  that  Hegesippus  made  use  of  the 
Canonical  Gospels,  or  knew  of  any  other  Holy  Scriptures 
than  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  does  not  mention  that  he  possessed,  and  quoted 
from,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  collecting  information  afforded  him  by  lus 
travels  through  so  many  Christian  communities  for  the 
express  purpose  of  such  inquiry,  Hegesippus  did  not  find 
any  New  Testament  Canon,  or  that  such  a  rule  of  faith 
did  not  yet  exist  in  Rome  in  a.d.  160-1  70»*  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  to  show  that  Hegesippus  recognised 
any  other  evangelical  work  than  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  as  the  source  of  his  knowledge,  together 
with  tradition,  of  the  words  of  the  Lord.' 

*  Wann  wurden  u.  s.  w.,  p.  19. 

'  Voikmar^  Dor  Ursprung,  p.  67  f. ;  Credftfr,  Ooech.  N.  T.  Kanon,  p- 
70  ff. ;  Beitiaf?e,  i.  p.  51  ;  ScJtolten,  Die  alt.  Zeugnisse,  p.  19;  Jiii^hf^ 
Entet.  altk.  Kirche,  p.  268;  »ScAi£Yy/rr,  Das  nachap.  2ieitalter,  i.  p.  206  f., 
238  f.,  343  ff. ;  lintsa,  Gosch.  hoil.  Schr.  N.  T.,  p.  290;  cf.  JVestcott,  On 
the  Canon,  p.  184. 

'  Schwfijirr,  Das  nachap.  Zoitaltor,  i.  p.  206 ;  CrtdntTy  Qesch.  N.  T. 
Kanon,  p.  3d,  p.  143. 
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2. 

The  testimony  of  Papias  is  of  great  interest  and 
importance  in  connection  with  our  inquiry,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  the  first  ecclesiastical  writer  who  mentions  the 
tradition  that  Matthew  and  Mark  composed  written 
records  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus ;  but  no  question 
has  been  more  continuously  contested  than  that  of  the 
identity  of  the  works  to  which  he  refers  with  our  actual 
Canonical  Gospels.  Papias  was  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in 
Phrygia*  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  centurj'-,  and  is 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Marcus  Aurelius 
about  A.D.  164-167.*  About  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  *  he  wrote  a  work  in  five  books,  entitled 
"  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Oracles"*  {XoyUav  KvpiaK<av 
i^Tjyr)<rLs),  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments 
preserved  to  us  chiefly  by  Eusebius  and  Irenseus,  is 
unfortunately  no  longer  extant.  This  work  was  less 
based  on  written  records  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  than 
on  that  which  Papias  had  been  able  to  collect  from 
tradition,*  which  he  considered  more  authentic,  for,  like 

»  Eu^ehim,  H.  E.,  iii.  36,  39 ;  Hieron.,  De  Vir.  lU.,  18. 

2  Chron.  Pascli.,  i.  481. 

»  Anger,  Synops.  EvY.,  p.  xiii.  N.  4 ;  Bleek,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  94  f. ; 
Bunseuy  Bibelwerk,  yiii.  p.  97;  Delitzschy  Unters.  Entst.  Matth.  £t., 
p.  8,  p.  10 ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  V.  Isr.,  vii.  p.  226,  anm.  1 ;  Ouericke,  H'budi 
Xirchengesch.,  p.  204,  anm.  1 ;  Hilgen/eld,  Die  Eyangelien,  p.  344 ; 
Holtzmann,  Die  synopt.  Ew.,  p.  248 ;  NicoUu,  Etudes  crit.  N.  T.,  p.  16, 
note  2;  Renan,  Yie  de  Jdeius,  xiii**.  ed.  p.  li. ;  Scholten,  Das  alt  Eyang., 
p.  240 ;  Thiersch^  Yersuch,  p.  438  ;  Tischendorf,  Wanu  wurden,  u.  s.  w., 
p.  105,  p.  113;  Volkmary  Die  Eyangelien,  1870,  p.  548,  Der  Ursprung, 
p.  59,  p.  163;  WestcoUy  On  the  Canon,  p.  60,  note  1 ;  WeizsUcker,  Unters.  lib. 
d.  evang.  Gesch.,  p.  27 ;  De  Wette,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  222  ;  Zahn,  Theol. 
Stud.  n.  Krit.,  1866,  p.  668.  *  JSuub.,  H.  E.,  iii.  39. 

*  Oredner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  23  f. ;  Gesch.  N.  T.  Kanon,  p.  27  f. ;  Bleeky 
Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  94 ;  SteiiZy  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit,  1868,  p.  67  ff. ;  WeiuOcker, 
Eyang.  Gesch.,  p.  27  f. ;  Zahn,  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1866,  p.  673  f. 
VOL.  L  o  o 
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his  contemporary  Hegesippus,  Papias  avowedly  prefers 
tradition  to  any  written  works  with  which  he  was 
acquainted.  In  the  preface  to  his  book  he  himself 
stated :  "  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  set  beside  my  interpre- 
tations all  that  I  rightly  learnt  from  the  Presbyters,  and 
rightly  remembered,  earnestly  testifying  to  its  trutL 
For  1  have  not,  like  the  multitude,  delighted  in  those  who 
spoke  much,  but  in  those  who  taught  the  truth,  nor  in 
those  who  recorded  alien  commandments,  but  in  those 
who  recall  those  dehvered  by  the  Lord  to  faith,  and 
which  come  from  truth  itself.  If  it  happened  that  any 
one  came  who  had  followed  the  Presbyters,  I  inquired 
minutely  after  the  words  of  the  Presbyters,  what  Andrew 
or  what  Peter  said,  or  what  Philip  or  what  Thomas  or 
Jiunes,  or  what  John  or  Matthew,  or  what  any  other  of 
the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and  what  Aristion  and  the 
Presbyter  John,  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  say,  for  I  held 
that  what  was  to  be  derived  from  books  was  not  so 
profitable  as  that  from  the  Uidng  and  abiding  voice  (of 
tradition)"*  (Ov  yap  tcl  c#c  t(op  fiifikUov  too-ovtop  /ac 
(jj<f)€k€lp  vTreXdfifiapov,  oaov  to,  irapa  {cScnys  ifnai/^  koI 
/x€Pov<rq<;),  It  is  clear  from  this  that,  even  if  Papias 
knew  any  of  our  Gospels,  he  attached  little  or  no  value 
to  them,^  and  that  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  of 
(■anonical  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.*     His  work 

*  EusebinSj  H.  E.,  iii.  39. 

'  With  rcforence  to  this  last  sentence  of  Papias,  Tuchendorf  asks: 
**  What  books  does  ho  refer  to  here,  perhaps  our  Gbepela  ?  Acoording 
to  the  expression  this  is  not  impossible,  but  from  the  whole  character  of 
the  book  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.''  {Wann  vmrden,  u.  «.  it., 
p.  109. )  We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  "  whole  character  "  of  the  book, 
and  what  we  do  know  is  contradictory  to  our  GK>spels.  The  natural  and 
only  reasonable  course  is  to  belieye  the  express  declaration  of  Papias, 
more  especially  as  it  is  made,  in  this  instance,  as  a  pre&tory  statement  of 
his  belief. 

'  Baur,  Unters.  kan.  Eyy.,  p.  537,  Das  Markus  Eyang.,  p.  191  f. ; 
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was  evidently  intended  to  furnish  a  more  complete  col- 
lection of  the  discourses  of  Jesus  from  oral  tradition 
than  any  previously  existing,  with  his  own  expositions, 
jind  this  is  plainly  indicated  by  his  own  words,  and  by 
the  title  of  his  work,  hoyixav  KvpLaK&v  i^yrici^} 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  work  of  Papias  which 
is  preserved  to  us,  is  that  relating  to  Matthew  and 
Mark.  After  stating  that  Papias  had  inserted  in  his 
lx)ok  accounts  of  Jesus  given  by  Aristion,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known,  and  by  the  Presbyter  John,  Eusebius 
proceeds  to  extract  a  tradition  regarding  Mark  com- 
municated by  the  latter.  There  has  been  much  contro- 
versy as  to  the  identity  of  the  Presbyter  John,  some 
affirming  him  to  have  been  the  apostle,^  but  the  great 
majority  of  critics  deciding  that  he  was  a  totally  different 
person.'     Irenaeus,  who,  sharing  the  Chiliastic  opinions  of 

Credner,  Beitrage,  L  p.  23  f.,  31  f. ;  Davidwnj  Introd.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  468; 
Eilffeii/eldy  Zeitsohr.  wiss.  TheoL,  1865,  p.  334  f. ;  Der  Kanon,  p.  13  fL, 
p.  20,  p.  147 ;  Holtzmann,  Die  synopt.  Ew. ,  p.  249  flP. ;  Oieseler,  Entst. 
Bchr.  Etv.,  p.  171  f.,  178  ff.,  199  ;  Mayerhoff,  Einl.  petr.  Schr.,  p.  235, 
anm.  1 ;  NicoUu,  Et.  crit.  N.  T.,  p.  15  flF.,  20  flP.,  30  f. ;  Renan,  Vie  de 
Jesus,  xiii"«  ed.  p.  li.,  p.  liy.  f. ;  Schdten,  Die  alt  Zeugnisse,  p.  15  flP. ; 
ReusSy  Qescli.  N.  T.,  p.  176,  p.  164 ;  cf.  Tischendor/,  Wann  warden,  u.  s.  w., 
p.  102,  p.  109  f. 

1  Credner,  Gescli.  N.  T.  Kanon,  p.  27  f. 

'  Orabe,  Spidl.  Patr.,  ii.  p.  27;  Kirchhofer,  Uuellensamml. ,  p.  30, 
anm.  2;  £7<wfen?iann,  DasMarkuseyang.,  p.  326 ;  Riggenhach,  DieZeugn. 
f.  das  Ey.  Johann.,  1866,  p.  110  £P. ;  Routh,  Beliq.  Sacne,  i.  p.  22  f. ;  Zahn, 
Theol.  Stud.  u.  Exit.,  1866,  p.  665. 

'  Bleek,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  95;  Credner,  Einl.  N.  T.,  L  p.  69 ;  Davidson, 
Intro.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  314  ;  Deliizach,  Unters.  Entst.  kan.  Ew.,  p.  8 ;  Ehrard, 
Wiss.  krit.  ey.  Gesch.,  p.  707,  anm.  2,  p.  786 ;  Ewald,  Jahrb.  bibl.  Wiss., 
1849,  p.  205,  Gescli.  Volkes  Isr.,  yi.  p.  169  tf.,  yii.  p.  226,  anm.  1 ;  Hilgeii- 
feld,  DieEvangelien,  p.  339  f.,  Der  Kanon,  p.  13,  p.  214,  anm.  1 ;  Nicolas, 
Et.  cr.  N.  T.,  p.  14  f.;  Reuss,  Gesch.  N.  T.,  p.  175  flP. ;  Steitz,  Theol. 
Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1868,  p.  71  flP. ;  ScholUn,  Das  alt  Eyang.,  p.  241 ; 
Schott,  Authen.  d.  kan.  Ey.  n.  Matth.,  1837,  p.  87 ;  Weizsacker,  Untei-s. 
lib.  evang.  Gesch.,  p.  28  f.,  anm.  2  ;  We$tcotty  On  the  Canon,  p.  59,  and 
note  5;  Hug,  Einl.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  57;  Meyer,  Kr.  ex.  H'buch  Ey.  Matth., 
5  aufl.  p.  4 ;  cf.  Guericke,  Gesammtg.,  p.  147  f.,  anm.  3  ;  Renan,  Vie  de 
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Papias,  held  him  in  high  respect,  boldly  calls  him  "  the 
hearer  of  John "  (meaning  the  Apostle)  "  and  a  companion 
of  Polycarp"  (o  ^Ioku^ov  fiiv  cucovcttts,  IIoXviccyOTrov  Sc 
iraipos  yeyoi'ai^)  ;*  but  this  is  expressly  contradicted  by 
Ensebius,  who  points  out  that  in  the  preface  to  hia  book 
Papias  by  no  means  asserts  that  he  was  himself  a  heanr 
of  the  Apostles,  but  merely  that  he  received  their  doctiiDes 
from  those  who  had  personally  known  them  ; '  and  after 
making  the  quotation  from  Papias  which  we  have  given 
above,  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  name  of  John  is 
twice  mentioned,  once  together  with  Peter,  Jam^  and 
Matthew,  and  the  other  Apostles,  "  evidently  the  Evan- 
gelist,'' and  the  other  John  he  mentions  separately, 
ranking  him  amongst  those  who  are  not  Apostles,  and 
placing  Aristion  before  him,  distinguishing  him  clearly 
by  the  name  of  Presbyter.*  He  further  refers  to  the 
statement  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Alexandria^  Dionysius,* 
that  at  Ephesus  there  were  two  tombs,  each  bearing  the 
name  of  John,  thereby  leading  to  the  inference  that  there 
were  two  men  of  the  name.*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Papias  himself  in  the  passage  quoted  mentions  two 
persons  of  the  name  of  John,  distinguishing  the  one  from 
the  other,  and  classing  the  one  amongst  the  Apostles  and 
the  other  after  Aristion,  an  unknown  "  disciple  of  the 
Lord,"  and,  but  for  the  phrase  of  IrensBUS,  so  character- 
istically uncritical  and  assumptive,  there  probably  never 
would  liave  been  any  doubt  raised  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  passage.     The  question  is  not  of  importance  to  us, 

Jesus,  xiii*«  ed.  p.  xi.,  p.  Ixxii.  note  1 ;  Uengdenherg,  Die  Offenbarung 
Joh.,  ii.  2,  p.  101  ff, ;  Liicke,  Einl.  Offenb.  Job.,  2  aofl.  ii.  p.  540  ff. 

>  Adv.  HflBF.,  T.  33,  S  4  ;  Eusebiw,  H.  E.,  iii.  39. 

2  EMch,,  II.  E.,  iii.  39 ;  cf.  Hieron.,  De  Vir.  111.,  18. 

•  fb,y  H.  E.,  vii.  Proem. 

*  lb.,  Tii.  26;  cf.  Ilieron.,  De  Vir.  DL,  9. 
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and  we  may  leave  it,  with  the  remark  that  a  waiter  who' 
suffered  martyrdom  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  c.  A.D.  165, 
can  scarcely  have  been  a  hearer  of  the  Apostles.* 

The  account  which  the  Presbyter  John  is  said  to  have 
given  of  Mark's  Gospel  is  as  follows  :  **  *  And  the  Pres- 
byter also  said  :  Mark  having  become  the  interpreter  of 
Peter,  wrote  accurately  what  he  remembered,  though  he 
did  not  arrange  in  order  the  things  which  were  either 
said  or  done  by  Christ.  For  he  was  neither  a  hearer  of 
the  Lord,  nor  followed  him ;  but  afterwards,  as  I  said, 
accompanied  Peter,  who  adapted  his  teaching  to  the 
occasion,  and  not  as  making  a  consecutive  record  of  the 
discourses  of  the  Lord.  Mark,  therefore,  did  not  do 
wrong  in  thus  writing  down  some  things  as  he  remem- 
bered them.  For  of  one  point  he  was  careful,  to  omit 
none  of  the  things  which  he  heard,  and  not  to  narrate 
any  of  them  falsely.'  These  facts  Papias  relates  con- 
cerning Mark.''  ^  The  question  to  decide  is,  whether  the 
work  here  described  is  our  Canonical  Gospel  or  not. 

The  first  point  in  this  account  is  the  statement  that 
Mark  was  the  interpreter  of  Peter  (ep/iiyi/cvT^s  Tlerpov). 
Was  he  merely  the  secretary  of  the  Apostle  writing  in  a 
manner  from  his  dictation,  or  does  the  passage  mean 
that  he  translated  the  Aramaic  narrative  of  Peter  into 
Greek  ?  ^     The  former  is  the  more  probable  supposition 

'  Ewdld,  Gescli.  Volkes  Isr.,  yii.  p.  226,  anin,  1 ;  Tischendor/y  Wann 
wurdeu,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  105. 

'  "  Kat  rov6^  6  irpccr/3vrcpor  cXryr.  MapKot  fjJv  cp/ii^pcvr^r  Ilerpov  y€vofi€vof, 
oara  €fiin]fjL6v€va-€P,  aKpi^t  typa^^^Vy  ov  fi€v  roi  Tof ct  ri  vjri  rot;  Xpurrov  fj 
\€x6€VTa  §  npax^fvra,  OUrt  yap  rfKOvat  rov  KvpioVf  oikt  jraprfKoXovBria-ev  avr^* 
vartpov  dc,  at  ^<f>rjVy  Ilcrp^,  ts  nphi  rba  ;(p€tar  eiroieiro  ras  dedocricaXuir,  aXX'  ovx 
Sxnrtp  avvTa(ip  tS>p  Kvpiaxav  irotovpevos  Xoyuuv,  &aT€  oi/btv  rjfiapTt  MapKos,  ovt<o£ 
tvia  ypdyftas  as  air(pvrjp6v(va'€v.  *Ev6s  yhp  rrroi^o-oro  frp6voiaVj  rov  firjbiv  Zav 
iJKov€rf  napdkiiT€'ivy  §  ^rvtraa-Bai  ri  iv  avrols**  Tavra  yxv  oZv  Urr^prprat  t^  Hani^ 
n€p\  rov  MdpKov,    Euseh,,  H.  £.,  ill.  39. 

'  Most  critics  agree  to  the  former,  but  the  following  assei-t  the  latter  : 
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*au(l  tfiat  which  is  most  generally  adopted,  but  the 
question  is  not  material  here.  The  connection  of  Peter 
with  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark  was  generally 
affirmed  in  the  early  Church,  as  was  also  that  of  Paul 
with  the  third  Gospel/  with  the  evident  purpose  of 
claiming  apostolic  origin  for  all  the  Canonical  GU)spels.* 
Irenaeus  says :  "  After  their  decease  (Peter  and  Paul), 
Mark  the  interpreter  of  Peter  delivered  to  us  in  writing 
that  which  had  been  preached  by  Peter.'''  Eusebius 
quotes  a  similar  tradition  from  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
embellished  however  with  further  particulars.  He  says : 
" .  .  .  .  that  the  cause  for  which  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  Mark  was  written  was  this:  When  Peter  had 
publicly  preached  the  word  at  Rome,  and  proclaimed  the 
Gospel  by  the  spirit,  many  who  were  present  requested 
Mark,  as  he  had  followed  him  fix)m  afar,  and  remem- 
bered what  he  had  said,  to  write  down  what  he  had 
spoken ;  and  that  when  he  had  composed  the  Gospel,  he 
gave  it  to  those  who  had  required  it  of  him ;  which 
when  Peter  knew  he  neither  hindered  nor  encouraged 
it."*  TertuUian  repeats  the  same  tradition.  He  says: 
*'  And  the  Gospel  which  Mark  published  may  be  affirmed 

Volkmar,  Anmerk.  z.  Credner*8  Gesclu  N.  T.  Kanon,  p.  136,  Geschichts- 
treue  Theol.,  1858,  p.  47  ff. ;  Valerius,  Not.  ad  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  iiL  39 ; 
BerthMt,  Einl.  A.  u.  N.  T.,  iii.  p.  1280. 

*  Irenceus,  Adv.  Hear.,  iii.  1 ;  cf.  EtMebius,  H.  E.,  v.  8;  TeriuUian^KAy, 
Marc,  iv.  5;  Origen,  ap.  Euseb, ^  H.  E.,  vi.  25;  Euaebius,  H.  E.,  iiL  4; 
Ilieron,,  Do  Vir.  111.,  7.  «  Cf.   TertuUian,  Adv.  Maic.,  iv.  5. 

'  Merh  dc  rriv  rovrtov  t^pboVt  Mapicos  6  fiaBTjrris  ical  tpfiipfrunis  Ilerptnf,  wai 
avTOf  TO.  vfTo  Utrpov  icr}pv<ra'6fi€va  €yypd<fHos  vffuv  ncipa^iauce.  Adv.  CLa^r.,  iii. 
1,  §  1;  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  v.  8. 

*  T^  dc  Korh  MapKOP  ravniv  iax^Ktvai  r^v  olKOVofiiav,  Tov  Ilrrpov  bfntoaiq.  tv 
*Pa>fijj  Krjpv^avTos  rhv  \6yov,  kcli  TLvrvfiari  t6  rvayytXiov  cf etirtWor,  rovt  irap6ms 
TToWovs  5vrat  irapaxaKtaai  t6v  Mopjcov,  o>ff  iiv  dKo\ov$T]<rayra  ttvr^  ir6ppn6€9  cm 
fi€fivrjfi€VOP  rS>v  \txBivToiv,  avaypa^^m  rh  €tprjfiipa*  irotri<rayTa  dc  t6  cvoyyAitw, 
lirrafiovvcu,  rois  dcoftcVoir  {tvrov.  "Ontp  (iriyv6vra  rh»  JI(TpO¥,  irponKirrutvr 
fiTjTf  Kticikvam  fiTfr€  npoTpi^taoBai,   Euseb,,  II.  E.,  vi.  14. 
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to  be  Peter's,  whose  interpreter  Mark  was  .... 
for  it  may  rightly  appear  that  works  which  disciples 
publish  are  of  their  masters."*  We  have  it  again  from 
Origen :  "  The  second  (Gospel)  is  according  to  Mark 
written  as  Peter  directed  him."^  Eusebius  gives  a  more 
detailed  and  advanced  version  of  the  same  tradition. 
"  So  much,  however,  did  the  eflfulgence  of  piety  illumi- 
nate the  minds  of  these  (Romans)  who  heard  Peter,  that 
it  did  not  content  them  to  hear  but  once,  nor  to  receive 
only  the  unwritten  doctrine  of  the  divine  teaching,  but 
they  in  every  way  entreated  Mark,  whose  Gospel  we 
have,  as  the  companion  of  Peter,  that  he  should  leave 
them  a  written  record  of  the  doctrine  thus  orally  con- 
veyed. Nor  did  they  cease  their  entreaties  until  they 
had  persuaded  the  man,  and  thus  became  the  cause  of 
the  writing  of  the  Gospel  called  according  to  Mark. 
They  say  moreover  that  the  Apostle  (Peter)  having 
become  aware,  through  revelation  to  him  of  the  Spirit,  of 
what  had  been  done,  was  delighted  with  the  ardour  of 
the  men,  and  ratified  the  work  in  order  that  it  might  be 
read  in  the  churches.  This  narrative  is  given  by  Clement 
in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Institutions,  whose  testimony  is 
supported  by  that  of  Papias  the  Bishop  of  Hierapolis."  ' 

^  Licet  et  Marcus,  quod  edidit  Petri  affirmatur,  cuius  interpres  Marcus. 
....  Capit  magistrorum  yideri,  quss  discipuli  promulgarint.  Adv. 
Marc,  iv.  5. 

^  ^eijTfpov  dc  rh  Kara  MapKOP,  o>f  Utrpos  vf^ifftifTOTo  avr^  iroi^o'ayreu  Com- 
ment, in  Matt.     Etiseb»,  H.  E.,  yi.  25. 

'^  .  .  .  ToaovTo  d*€VAafi^cv  rats  rStv  dKpoarS>v  rod  Utrpov  duipoiais  €va'€P(las 
^tyyoij  6)r  prj  rfj  ilo'thra^  Ikovw  f^tiv  apKfurBai  dico^,  pri  dc  r^  aypdfj)^  rov 
Bfiov  KTjpvyfiaros  dt^cr/caX/^,  TrapojcX^o'ca'i  dc  tfovtoUus  Mdpjcov,  oi  t6  ivayytXiov 
^cpmu,  okSXovSov  ovra  Herpcv  \t7raprja€Uy  S>s  hv  kcli  dih  ypa<f»js  vn'6p,vrjpa  r^s 
^ih  \6yov  frapaboOiitnjs  avrdis  Korcikeiylroi  ^idaaK(zKias,  prj  irpcrr(p6v  rt  av^lvtu^  ^ 
KorfpycurcurBat  rhv  Svdpa,  Koi  ravqj  alriovs  ycvcV^cu  ttjs  rov  Xcyo/icMn;  Kara 
MapKOv  fvayy€\iov  ypa<f>rJ9.  rv6vra  di  t6  7rpax$€v  <f)aa\  t6v  oTrdaroXoi',  dfroica- 
\CylravT09  avr^  rov  Trvcv/xoror,  rurOrjvcu  tJ  tS>v  dvdpa>v  irpoBvpit^  Kvptoaai  re  r»)v 
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The  account  given  by  Clement^  however,  by  no  means 
contained  these  details,  as  we  have  seen.  In  his 
"  Demonstration  of  the  Grospel"  Eusebius,  referring  to  the 
same  tradition,  affirms  that  it  was  the  modesty  of  Peter 
which  prevented  his  writing  a  Grospel  himself  ^  Jerome 
almost  repeats  the  preceding  accoimt  of  Eusebius: 
"Mark,  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  being 
entreated  by  the  brethren  of  Rome,  wrote  a  short  (Jospel 
according  to  what  he  had  heard  from  Petar,  which  when 
Peter  heard,  he  approved,  and  gave  his  authc»ity  few:  its 
being  read  in  the  Churches,  as  Clement  writes  in  the 
sixth  book  of  his  Institutions,"  ^  &c.  Jerome  moreover 
says  that  Peter  had  Mark  for  an  interpreter,  "whose 
Gospel  is  composed :  Peter  narrating  and  he  writing" 
(cuius  evangelium  Petro  narrante  et  illo  scribente  com- 
positum  est.')  It  is  evident  that  all  these  writers  merely 
repeat  with  variations  the  tradition  regarding  the  first 
two  Gospels  which  Papias  originated.*  Irenseus  dates 
the  writing  of  Mark  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul 
in  Eome.  Clement  describes  Mark  as  writing  during 
Peter's  life,  the  Apostle  preserving  absolute  neutrality. 
By  the  time  of  Eusebius,  however,  the  tradition  has 
acquired  new  and  miraculous  elements  and  a  more 
decided  character — Peter  is  made  aware  of  the  under- 
taking of  Blark  through  a  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  and 
instead  of  being  neutral  is  delighted  and  lends  the  work 
the  weight  of  his  authority.  Eusebius  refers  to  Clement 
and  Papias  as  giving  the  same  account,  which  they  do 

ypa<l>rjv  tis  fVT9v(af  rats  cMcXijo'taiff  (KXi^/xi;;  cV  cicry  rmv  virorviroMrcttiv  mparc- 
BtiToi  rr}v  Urropiav,  avv^nifuipTvpfl  5*  avr^  lau  6  'Upcnroklrrff  fwUntatms  owofuxn 
Uanias).     Euseb,,  H.  E.,  ii.  15. 

»  Deinonstr.  Evang.,  iii.  5.       «  De  Vir.  HI.,  8.        »  Ad  Hidibiam,  11. 

*  Hug,  Einl.  N.  T.,  ii.  §  8—12 ;  Mayer hoff,  Einl.  petr.  Schr.,  p.  237, 
anm.  1;  Banr,  Das  Markus  Evang.,  1851,  p.  129;  CellSrier^  Introd.  au 
N.  T.,  p.  234  f. 
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not,  however,  and  Jerome  merely  repeats  the  story  of 
Eusebius  without  naming  him,  and  the  tradition  which 
he  had  embellished  thus  becomes  endorsed  and  per- 
petuated. Such  is  the  growth  of  tradition ;  Mt  is  im- 
possible to  overlook  the  mythical  character  of  the 
information  we  possess  as  to  the  origin  of  the  second 
Canonical  Grospel.^ 

In  a  Gospel  so  completely  inspired  by  Peter  as  the 
tradition  of  Papias  and  of  the  early  Church  indicates, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  unmistakable  traces  of 
Petrine  influence,  but  on  examination  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  are  totally  wanting.*  Some  of  the  early  Church 
did  not  fail  to  remark  this  singular  discrepancy  between 
the  Gospel  and  the  tradition  of  its  dependence  on  Peter, 
and  in  reply  Eusebius  adopts  an  apologetic  tone.*  For 
instance,  in  the  brief  account  of  the  calling  of  Simon  in 
Mark,  the  distinguishing  addition  :  "  called  Peter,"  of  the 
first  Gospel  is  omitted,*  and  still  more  notably  the  whole 

^  A  similar  discrepancy  of  tradition  is  to  be  observed  as  to  the  place  in 
which  the  Gbspel  was  written,  Irenseus  and  others  dating  it  from  Bome, 
and  others  (as  Chryaostom^  in  Matth.  Homil.,  i.),  assigning  it  to  Egypt. 
Indeed  some  MSS.  of  the  second  Gk>8pel  have  the  words  iypoKfnj  iv  Aryvirr^ 
in  accordance  with  this  tradition  as  to  its  origin.  Cf.  Scholz,  EinL  N.  T., 
i.  p.  201.  Yarions  critics  have  argaed  for  its  composition  at  Bome, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  We  do  not  go  into  the  discussion  as  to  whether 
Peter  ever  was  in  Bome. 

'  Cf.  Beuss,  Gesch.  N.  T.,  p.  178 ;  Baur,  Das  Markus  Erang.,  p.  133 ; 
Eichhom,  EinL  N.  T.,  i.  p.  689  ff. 

'  A  I/ordf  Greek  Test. ,  1 868,  Proleg.  i.  p.  34  f  . ;  Baur,  Das  Markus  Evang. , 
p.  133ff.,XJnters.  kan.  Ew.,p.  639;  Crwfwcr, Einl.  N.T.,i.  p.  123;  David- 
am,  Introd.  N.  T.,  ii.  p.  83 ;  Eichhomy  Einl.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  602  ff.,  610  ff. ; 
Grieshachy  Comment,  qua  Marci  Evang.  totum  e  Matth.  et  Luc.  Comm. 
decerpt.  esse  demonstratur ;  Oieseler,  Entst.  schr.  Ev.,  p.  152  f. ;  Hilgen- 
fdd,  Zeitschr.  wiss.  Theol.,  1864,  p.  290,  anm.  1;  Schleiermacher,  Theol. 
Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1832,  p.  758  ff. ;  Storr,  Zweck.  d.  ev.  Gesch.  u.  Br.  Johan., 
p.  249  ff.,  366  ff. ;  De  Wette,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  203  ff. ;  Neudecker,  Einl.  N.  T., 
p.  227  ff. ;   Wilcke,  Tradition  und  Mythe,  1837,  p.  52  f. 

*  Dem.  Ev.,  iii.  3;  cf.  Baur,  Unters.  kan.  Ev.,  p.  539;  Credner,  Einl. 
N.  T.,  i.  p.  123.  •  Cf.  Mark  i.  16,  17 ;  Matt.  iv.  18. 
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narrative  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  which  gives 
the  event  such  prominence  in  the  third  GrospeL^  In 
Matthew,  Jesus  goes  into  the  house  of  "  Peter "  to  cure 
his  wife's  mother  of  the  fever,  whilst  in  Mark  it  is  '*  into 
the  house  of  Simon  and  Andrew,"  the  less  honourable 
name  being  still  continued.'  Matthew  commences  the 
catalogue  of  the  twelve  by  the  pointed  indication  :  "  The 
first,  Simon,  who  is  called  Peter,"  '  thus  giving  him  pre- 
cedence, whilst  Mark  merely  says :  **  And  Simon  he 
sumamed  Peter."*  The  important  episode  of  Peters 
walking  on  the  sea  of  the  first  Gospel^  is  altogether 
ignored  by  Mark.  The  enthusiastic  declaration  of  Peter : 
"  Thou  art  the  Christ,"  •  is  only  followed  by  the  chilling 
injunction  to  tell  no  one,  in  the  second  Gospel,^  whilst 
Matthew  not  only  gives  greater  prominence  to  the  decla- 
ration of  Peter,  but  gives  the  reply  of  Jesus  :  "  Blessed 
art  thou  Simon  Bar-jona,"  A;c., — of  which  Mark  knows 
nothing, — and  then  proceeds  to  the  most  important  epi- 
sode in  the  history  of  the  Apostle,  the  celebrated  words 
by  which  the  surname  of  Peter  was  conferred  upon  him : 
"  And  1  say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church,"  &c.®  The  Gospel 
supposed  to  be  inspired  by  Peter,  however,  totally  omits 
this  most  important  passage ;  as  it  also  does  the  miracle 
of  the  finding  the  tribute  money  in  the  fish's  mouth, 
narrated  by  the  first  Gospel.  •  Luke  states  that  "  Peter 
and  John  ^  are  sent  to  prepare  the  Passover,  whilst  Mark 
has  only  "  two  disciples ; "  *®  and  in  the  accoimt  of  the 

>  Luke  V.  1—1 1 .  «  Mark  i.  29.  »  Matt.  x.  2. 

<  Mark  iii.  16.  •  Matt  xiv.  22—33. 

•  Matt  adds,  "  the  son  of  the  living  God,"  xvi.  16. 

'  Mark  viii.  27—30 ;  of.  BaWy  Das  Markus  Ev.,  p.  133, 

•  Matt.  xvi.  16—19.  •  Matt,  xviii.  24—27. 
»•  Luke  xxii.  8 ;  Mark  xiv.  13. 
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last  Supper,  Luke  gives  the  address  of  Jesus  to  Peter  : 
"  Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you 
(all)  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat ;  but  I  have  prayed 
for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not;  and  when  thou  art 
converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren."^      Of  this  Mark 
knows  nothing.     Again,  after  the  denial  Luke  reads  : 
"  And  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter,  and  Peter 
remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  &;c.,  and  Peter  went 
out  and  wept  bitterly ; "  ^  whereas  Mark  omits  the  re- 
proachful look   of  Jesus,  and  makes  the  penitence  of 
Peter  depend  merely  on  the  second  crowing  of  the  cock, 
and  further  modifies  the  penitence  by  the  omission  of 
"bitterly" — "And  when  he  thought  thereon  he  wept."^ 
There  are  other  instances  to  which  we  need  not  refer. 
Not  only  are  some  of  the  most  important  episodes  in 
which  Peter  is  represented  by  the  other  Gospels  as  a 
principal  actor  altogether  omitted,  but  throughout  the 
Gospel  there  is  the  total  absence  of  anything  which  is 
specially  characteristic  of  Petrine  influence  and  teaching. 
The  argument  that    these   omissions   are  due   to   the 
modesty  of  Peter  is  quite  untenable,  for  not  only  does 
Irenaeus,  the  most  ancient  authority  on  the  point,  state 
that  this  Gospel  was  only  written  after  the  death  of 
Peter,*  but  also  there  is  no  modesty  in  omitting  passages 
of  importance  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  simply  because 
Peter  himself  was  in  some  way  concerned  in  them,  or, 
for  instance,  in  decreasing  his  penitence  for  such  a  denial 
of  his  master,  which  could  not  but  have  filled  a  sad  place 
in  the  Apostle's  memory.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  adequate  record  of  special  matter  which  the  intimate 

»  Luke  xxii.  31,  32. 

«  IK,  61,  62 ;  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  75.  «  Mark  xiv.  72. 

^  Adv.  Haar.,  iii.  1,  §  1 ;  Euteb.,  H.  £.,  v.  8.   See  qnot,  p.  454,  note  3. 
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knowledge  of  the  doings  and  sayings  of  Jesus  possessed 
by  Peter  might  have  supplied  to  counterbalance  the 
singular  omissions.  There  is  infinitely  more  of  the  spirit 
of  Peter  in  the  first  Gospel  than  there  is  in  the  second. 
The  whole  internal  evidence,  therefore,  shows  that  this 
part  of  the  tradition  of  the  Presbyter  John  transmitted 
by  Papias  does  not  apply  to  our  Gospel 

The  discrepancy,  however,  is  still  more  marked  when 
we  compare  with  our  actual  second  Gospel  the  account 
of  the  work  of  Mark  which  Papias  received  from  the 
Presbyter.  Mark  wrote  down  fi:om  memory  some  parts 
(h/ia)  of  the  teaching  of  Peter  regarding  the  life  of 
Jesus,  l)ut  as  Peter  adapted  his  instructions  to  the  actual 
circumstances  (7rpo9  Ta9  xP^mis),  and  did  not  give  a  con- 
secutive report  (owraft?)  of  the  discourses  or  doings  of 
Jesus,  Mark  was  only  careful  to  be  accurate,  and  did  not 
trouble  himself  to  arrange  in  historical  order  (ra^49)  lus 
narrative  of  the  things  which  were  said  and  done  by 
Jesus,  but  merely  wrote  down  facts  as  he  remembered 
them.  This  description  would  lead  us  to  expect  a 
work  composed  of  fragmentary  reminiscences  of  the 
teaching  of  Peter,  without  orderly  sequence  or  connec- 
tion. The  absence  of  orderly  arrangement  is  the  most 
prominent  feature  in  the  description,  and  forms  the 
burden  of  the  whole.  Mark  writes  "  what  he  remem- 
bered ; "  "  he  did  not  arrange  in  order  the  things  that 
were  either  said  or  done  by  Christ ; "  and  then  follows 
the  apologetic  expressions  of  explanation — ^he  was  not 
himself  a  hearer  or  follower  of  the  Lord,  but  derived  his 
information  from  the  occasional  preaching  of  Peter,  who 
did  not  attempt  to  give  a  consecutive  narrative,  and  there- 
fore Mark  was  not  wrong  in  merely  writing  things  without 
order  as  he  happened  to  hear  or  remember  them.     Now 
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it  is  impossible  in  the  work  of  Mark  here  described  to 
recognize  our  present  second  Gospel,  which  does  not 
depart  in  any  important  degree  from  the  order  of  the 
other  two  Synoptics,  and  which,  throughout,  has  the  most 
evident  character  of  orderly  arrangement.  The  Gospel 
opens  formally,  and  after  presenting  John  the  Baptist 
as  the  messenger  sent  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
proceeds  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  his  temptation,  his 
entry  upon  public  life,  and  his  calling  of  the  disciples. 
Then,  after  a  consecutive  narrative  of  his  teaching 
and  works,  the  history  ends  with  a  full  and  consecu- 
tive account  of  the  last  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  his 
trial,  crucifixion,  and  resurrection.  There  is  in  the 
Gospel  every  characteristic  of  artistic  and  orderly 
arrangement  from  the  striking  introduction  by  the 
prophetic  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  to  the  solemn 
close  of  the  marvellous  history.^  The  great  majority  of 
critics,  therefore,  are  agreed  in  concluding  that  the 
account  of  the  Presbyter  John  recorded  by  Papias  does 
not  apply  to  our  second  Canonical  Gospel  at  all.^    Many 

^  Augustine  caUs  Mark  the  follower  and  abbreyiator  of  Matthew. 
'*  Tanquam  pedissequus  et  breyiator  Matthai.'*  De  Consensu  Eyang., 
i.  2. 

'  Baur,  Unters.  kan.  Ett.,  p.  536  ff. ;  Das  Markus  Ey.,  pp.  118,  128— 
133 ;  Bertholdt,  EinL  A.  u.  N.  T.,  iii.  p.  1280  flf. ;  Credner,  EinL  N.  T.,  i. 
p.  123,  p.  205 ;  Davidsm,  Introd.  N.  T.,  ii.  p.  80  ff.,  <£  i.  p.  404 ;  Theol. 
Bey.,  iy.,  1867,  p.  498 ;  Dditzsch,  Entst.  d.  Matth.  Ey.,  p.  110  f. ;  Eich- 
homy  Einl.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  596  ff. ;  Ewaldy  Jahrb.  bibL  Wiss.,  1849,  p.  205  ff., 
cf.  207  ;  Feilmoaer,  EinL  N.  T.,  2  ausg.  p.  103  f. ;  QfrorWy  TJrchristen- 
thum,  n.,  i.  p.  13  ff. ;  Allg.  K.  G.,  1841,  i.  p.  166  ff. ;  Ouericke,  Ge- 
sammtgesch.  N.  T.,  p.  147  ff.;  cf.  Beitr.  Einl.  N.  T.,  1828,  p.  47  f . ; 
Orieahach,  Ck)minent.  qua  Mar.  Ey.  tot.  e  Matth.  et  Luc.  Ck)mm6nt. 
decerpt.  esse  demonstratur ;  Eoltzmanny  Die  synopt.  Eyy. ,  p.  254,  c£  373 ; 
A,  Kayser,  Eey.  de  Thtel.,  1854,  p.  107;  Kostlin,  TJrspr.  synopt.  Eyy., 
pp.  99, 358,  385 ;  Lachmanny  De  Online  narr.  in  Eyang.  Synopt.  Th.  Stud, 
u.  Exit.,  1835;  Mayerhoffy  Einl.  petr.  Schr.,  p.  235,  anm.  1;  Neand^r, 
Pflanz.  d.  chr.  Kirche,  5  aufi.  p.  464  f.,  anm.  2;  Neudecker,  Einl.  N.  T., 
p.  232  ff. ;  Nicolas,  Et.  crit.  N.  T.,  p.  41,  p.  88  ff.;  Biville,  Et  crii  sur  TEv. 
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of  those  who  aflSrm  tliat  the  description  of  Papias  may- 
apply  to  our  second  Grospel  *  do  so  with  hesitation,  and 
few  maintain  that  we  now  possess  the  original  work 
without  considerable  subsequent  alteration.  Some  of 
these  critics,  however,  feeling  the  difficulty  of  identifying 
our  second  GU)spel  with  the  work  here  described,  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  the  discrepancy  by  a  fanciful  interpre- 
tation of  the  account  of  Papias.  They  suggest  that  the 
first  part,  in  which  the  want  of  chronological  order  is 
pointed  out,  refers  to  the  rough  notes  which  Mark  made 
during  the  actual  preaching  and  lifetime  of  Peter,  and 
that  the  latter  part  applies  to  our  present  Gospel,  which 

selon  S.  Matth. ;  Eenan^  Vie  de  J^sns,  xiii"*  ecL  p.  lii.  f. ;  BeusB,  Q«0eL 
N.  T.,  p.  177  £. ;  N.  Rev.  de  Th^L,  1858,  p.  62  £  ;  Bump/,  N.  Re?,  de 
Th^L,  1867,  p.  32,  p.  360;  Saunter,  Ueb.  Quell,  dee  Et.  Mara,  1823; 
Scherer,  N.  Rev.  de  Th^ol.,  1859,  p.  307,  1861,  p.  295  ff.  ;  SMeuTTnackfr, 
Stud.  u.  Erit.,  1832,  p.  758  ff.  ;  Schotten,  Die  ftlt  Zeognifise,  p.  15  ff  ;  Du 
alt  Evang.,  p.  245  ff.,  p.  248;  Das  Ey.  nacli.  JoH.,  p.  xziii  £  ;  Stram», 
Das  Leben  Jesn,  p.  50  ff. ;  Schwegler,  Das  nachap.  Zeit.,  i.  pp.  457 — 460; 
Storr,  Zwock.  d.  eyang.  Oesch.  u.  Br.  Joh.,  p.  249  ff.,  265  ff. ;  Strnkr, 
Zusatase  zu  Townson's  Abh.  iib.  4  Et.,  i  p.  21 ;  Theile,  Zor  Biographie 
Jesn,  p.  33  f. ;  Weizsdfker,  Unters.  ub.  evang.  Qeecli.,  p.  118  ff. ;  /^ 
WetU,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  204  f. ;  Zeller,  Zeitschr.  wiss.  TheoL,  186d, 
p.  406. 

>  BUek,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  118;  Ebrard,  Wiss.  krit.  ev.  Geecb.,  p.  793ft; 
a  teller,  Entst.  schr.  Ew.,  p.  122  ff.  ;  Hilgen/eld,  Die  Evangelien, 
p.  148  f. ;  Das  Markos  Ey.,  108  ff.,  cf.  118  ;  Zeitschr.  wise.  TheoL,  1861, 
p.  290,  anm.  1 ;  Kirchho/er,  Quellensamml. ,  p.  32,  anm.  5,  6 ;  Klctiermawn, 
Das  Markasey.,  p.  341  f . ;  H(fme,  Introd.  H.  8.,  1869,  iy.  p.  434  f.; 
LUcke,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1833,  p.  499  ff. ;  Meyer,  Kr.  ex.  ffbuch  Evr.  d. 
Markus  u.  Luk.  5  aufl.  p.  3  ff.,  10  ff.,  H*buch  Matth.,  p.  35  ff. ;  Beith- 
mayr,  Einl.  can.  Biicher  N.  B.,  1852,  p.  381  ff. ;  Steitz,  Stud.  u.  Krit., 
1868,  p.  83  ff. ;  Schenkel,  Das  Charakterbild  Jesu,  1864,  p.  332  f. ;  Thiermk, 
Vorsuch  z.  Herst.  hist.  Standp.  d.  Krit.  N.  T.  Schr.,  p.  179  ff.,  193, 
212  f.,  340 ;  cf.  Die  Kirche  im.  ap.  Zeit.,  p.  105  ;  Tboluck,  Glaubx-.  d.  er. 
Oesch.,  pp.  239—267,  262  ff. ;  Tischendorf,  Wann  wurden,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  106 ; 
Weis9,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1861,  p.  672  ff. ;  Jahrb.  deutsche  TheoL,  1865,  il 
p.  287  f. ;  Westcott,  On  the  Canon,  p.  63  f. ;  Weisae,  Die  ev.  G«8ch.,  I 
p.  29  ff.,  56  ff. ;  Evangelienfrage,  p.  144  ff. ;  Zahn,  Theol.  Stud.  n.  Krit, 
1866,  p.  690  ff. ;  cf.  Hv{f,  Einl.  N.  T.,  ii.  p.  Ill  ff.;  WUrke,  Traditioa 
und  Mythe,  1837,  p.  47  ff. 
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he  later  remodelled  into  its  present  shape.*  This  most 
unreasonable  and  arbitrary  application  of  the  words  of 
Papias  is  denounced  even  by  apologists.^ 

It  has  been  well  argued  that  the  work  here  described 
as  produced  by  Mark  in  the  character  of  epfirjvevrris 
Ilerpov  is  much  more  one  of  the  same  family  as  the  Cle- 
mentine Homilies  than  of  our  Gk>spels.'  The  work  was  no 
systematic  narrative  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  nor  report 
of  his  teaching,  but  the  dogmatic  preaching  of  the 
Apostle,  illustrated  and  interspersed  with  passages  fix)m 
the  discourses  of  Jesus  or  facts  from  his  life.*  Of  this 
character  seems  actually  to  have  been  that  ancient  work 
**The  Preaching  of  Peter"  {Kijpvyfia  Uhpov),  which 
was  used  by  Herakleon  *  and  by  Clement  •  of  Alexandria 
as  an  authentic  canonical  work,^  denounced  by  Origen  ® 
on  account  of  the  consideration  in  which  it  was  held  by 
many,  but  still  quoted  with  respect  by  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzum,^     There   can  be   no   doubt   that  the  Krjpvyiia 

^  H,  A.  W,  Meyer,  Komm.  z.  Matth.,  5  aufl.  p.  38  ff. ;  Thierwih,  Ver- 
sucli,  p.  178  ff. ;  Die  Elirche  im  ap.  Zeit,  p.  105 ;  o£  Schenkd,  Das  Gha- 
rakterbild  Jesu,  p.  332. 

^  Bleek,  Beitrage,  p.  171  f.  Bleek  expresses  much  doubt  as  to  the 
applicability  of  the  account  of  Papias  to  our  second  Gkwpel,  although  we 
have  classed  him  amongst  those  who  adopt  it.  Of.  Einl.  N.  T.,  pp.  118, 
120. 

s  Baur,  Unters.  ub.  kan.  Eyy.,  p.  536;  Hilgen/eld,  Das  Markus  Ey., 
p.  115 ;  Schivegler,  Das  nachap.  Zeit.,  i.  p.  459  ff. ;  Credner,  Einl.  N.  T.,  L 
p.  123 ;  cf.  Beitrage,  i.  p.  284  ff. ;  Davidson,  Introd.  N.  T.,  ii.  p.  82  f. 

*  Schwegler,  Das  nachap.  2ieit.,  L  p.  459  f. 

*  Origen,  Comment,  in  Joan.,  xiiL  17. 

*  Strom.,  i.  29,  §  182,  vi.  5,  §  39,  6,  §  48,  15,  §  128  ;  cf.  Crtdner,  Bei- 
trage, i.  p.  351  ff. 

'  The  work  is  generally  quoted  by  the  latter  with  the  introduction 
.**  Peter  in  the  preaching  says :  Uerpos  iv  ry  KfipvyfioTi  Xrycc,  «.t.X." 

*  De  Princip.  Pr»f.,  8. 

*  Ep.  xvi.  (ad  Caesar.,  i.) ;  cf.  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  812; 
Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  350;  Schwegler,  Das  nadiap.  Zleit,  i.  p.  54; 
Mayerhoff,  Einl.  petr.  Schr.,  p.  304  ff. 
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neVpovy  although  it  failed  to  obtain  a  permaaent  place 
iu  the  canon,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  works  of  the 
Christian  Church,  dating  probably  fix>m  the  first  century, 
from  which  indeed  the  Clementine  Homilies  themselyes 
were  produced,*  and,  like  the  work  described  by  Papias, 
it  also  was  held  to  have  been  composed  in  Rome  in  con- 
nection with  the  preaching  there  of  Peter  and  PauL' 
It  must  be  noted,  moreover,  that  Papias  does  not  call 
the  work  ascribed  to  Mark  a  Gk)spel,  but  merely  a  record 
of  the  preaching  of  Peter. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  to  which  the  Presbyter  John  referred 
disappeared  and  the  present  Gospel  according  to  Mark 
became  substituted  for  it.  The  merely  negative  evidence 
that  our  actual  Gospel  is  not  the  work  described  by 
Papias  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Any  one  acquainted 
with  the  thoroughly  uncritical  character  of  the  Fathers, 
and  with  the  literary  history  of  the  early  Christian 
Church,  will  readily  conceive  the  facility  with  which  this 
can  have  been  accomplished.  The  great  mass  of  intelli- 
gent critics  are  agreed  that  our  Synoptic  Gospels  have 
assimied  their  present  form  only  after  repeated  modifica- 
tions by  various  editors  of  earlier  evangelical  works. 
These  changes  have  not  been  eflfected  without  traces 
being  left  by  which  the  various  materials  may  be  sepa- 
rated and  distinguished,  but  the  more  primitive  Gospels 
have  entirely  disappeared,  supplanted  by  the  later 
and  amplified  versions.  The  critic,  however,  who  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  earlier  and  later  matter  is  not 

»  Credner,  Beitrage,  L  p.  349  f . ;  Qf rarer,  AUg.  K  G.,  1S41,  I 
p.  257  ff.  ;  Schwegler,  Das  nachap.  Zeit.,  ii.  p.  30  ff. ;  Beu$$,  Goech.  N.  T., 
p.  249  ff. ;  of.  Mayerhoff,  Einl.  petr.  Schr.,  p.  314  ff. 

«  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  360  f. ;  Bchwtgler,  Das  nachap.  Zoit,  n. 
p.  31  f. ;  ReuM,  GeacK.  N.  T.,  p.  250. 
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bound  to  perforin  the  now  impossible  feat  of  producing 
the  originals  or  accounting  in  any  but  a  general  way  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  primitive  Gospel.  In  our  investi- 
gation it  is  still  less  necessary  to  attempt  such  an  expla- 
nation, for  if  our  present  Gospel  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
the  very  work  referred  to  by  the  Presbyter  John,  as  most 
certainly  it  cannot,  the  evidence  of  Papias  becomes  fatal 
to  the  claims  of  the  second  Canonical  Gospel. 

Tischendorf  asks  :  "  How  then  has  neither  Eusebius 
nor  any  other  theologian  of  Christian  antiquity  thought 
that  the  expressions  of  Papias  were  in  contradiction  with 
the  two  Gospels  (Mt.  and  Mk.)  ? "  ^  The  absolute  cre- 
dulity with  which  those  theologians  accepted  any  fiction, 
however  childish,  which  had  a  pious  tendency,  and  the 
frivolous  character  of  the  only  criticism  in  which  they 
ever  indulged,  render  their  unquestioning  application  of 
the  tradition  of  Papias  to  our  Gospels  anything  but 
singvdar,  and  it  is  only  surprising  to  find  their  silent 
acquiescence  elevated  into  an  argument.  We  have 
already  in  the  course  of  these  pages  seen  something  of 
the  singularly  credulous  and  uncritical  character  of  the 
Fathers,  and  we  cannot  afibrd  space  to  give  instances  of 
the  absurdities  with  which  their  writings  abound.  No 
fable  could  be  too  gross,  no  invention  too  transparent, 
for  their  unsuspicious  acceptance,  if  it  assumed  a  pious 
form  or  tended  to  edification.  No  period  in  the 
history  of  the  world  ever  produced  so  many  spurious 
works  as  the  first  two  or  three  centuries  of  our  era. 
The  name  of  every  Apostle,  or  Christian  teacher,  not 
excepting  that  of  the  great  Master  himself,  was  freely 
attached  to  every  description  of  religious  forgery.  False 
gospels,  epistles,  acts,  martyrologies,  were  imscrupulously 

*  Wann  wurden,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  107. 
VOL.  I.  n  II 
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circulated,  and  such  pious  falsification  was  not  even  in- 
tended or  regarded  as  a  crime,  but  perpetrated  for  the  sake 
of  edification.     It  was  only  slowly  and  after  some  cen- 
turies that  many  of  these  works,  once,  as  we  have  seen, 
regarded   with   pious   veneration,    were    excluded  bom 
the   ca^on ;   and  that  genuine  works  shared  this  fate, 
whilst  spurious  ones  usurped  their  places,  is  one  of  the 
surest   results  of  criticism.      The   Fathers    omitted  to 
inquire  critically  when  such  investigation   might  have 
been  of  value,  and  mere  tradition  credulously  accepted 
and   transmitted  is  of  no  critical  value.  ^     In    an  age 
when  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  any  work  was  a  slow 
process,  and  their  dissemination  a  matter  of  difficulty 
and  even  danger,  it  is  easy  to  understand  with  what 
facility  the  more   complete   and   artistic    Gospel    could 
fcike  the  place  of  the  Krjpvyiia  U^rpov  as  the  work  of 
Mark. 

The  account  given  by  Papias  of  the  work  ascribed  to 
Matthew  is  as  follows  :  "  Matthew  composed  the  oracles 
in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  every  one  interpreted  them 
tis  he  was  able.''^  Critics  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
whether  this  tradition  was,  like  that  regarding  Mark, 
derived  from  the  Presbyter  John,'  or  is  given  merely  on 


*  Canon  Westcott  himself  admits  that ''  the  proof  of  the  Canon  is  ren- 
clored  more  difficult  by  the  uncritical  character  of  the  first  two  conturies/' 
lie  says:  *'The  8])irit  of  the  ancient  world  was  essentially  uncritical.*^ 
On  the  Canon,  p.  7  f. 

ft*avTa  as  ^v  dvvaros  tKaaros.     Eu^eh.^  H.  E.,  iii.  39. 

*  Anger t  Syuopt*.  Ev.,  p.  265  f.  ;  Credner^  Oesch.  d.  N.  T.  KanoD, 
p.  27  f. ;  Ditvidwiiy  Introd.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  467 ;  JDelitzsch,  Zeitschr.  lather. 
ThooL,  1850,  p.  459;  Ehrard,  Wiss.  krit.  ev.  Oesch.,  p.  767;  Kern, 
Tubing.  Zoitschr.  f.  Theol.,  1834, 2,  p.  5;  Scholten,  Das  alt  Evang.,  p.  241 ; 
Sie/ert,  Urspr.  erst.  kan.  Ev.,  1832,  p.  14  ff.  ;  Thiersch,  Versuch  z. 
Ilei-stell.  Standp.  d.  Krit.  N.  T.,  1845,  p.  187  f.  ;  Weisse,  Die  evang. 
Gesch.,  i.  p.  30;   Westcolt,  On  the  Canon,  p.  62. 
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the  authority  of  Papias  himself.*  Eusebius  joins  the 
account  of  Mark  to  that  given  by  Matthew  merely 
by  the  following  words  :  These  facts  Papias  relates  con- 
cerning Mark  ;  but  regarding  Matthew  he  has  said  as 
follows : "  ^  Eusebius  distinctly  states  that  the  account 
regarding  Mark  is  derived  from  the  Presbyter,  and  the 
only  reason  for  ascribing  to  him  also  that  concerning 
Matthew  is  that  it  is  not  excluded  by  the  phraseology  of 
Eusebius,  and  the  two  passages  being  given  by  him  con- 
secutively— however  they  may  have  stood  in  the  work 
of  Papias — it  is  reasonable  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
information  was  derived  from  the  same  source.  The 
point  is  not  of  much  importance,  but  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  no  absolute  right  to  trace  this  statement  to  the 
Presbyter  John,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  tradition 
about  Mark. 

This  passage  has  excited  even  more  controversy  than 
that  regarding  Mark,  and  its  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion are  still  keenly  debated.  The  intricacy  and  diflSculty 
of  the  questions  which  it  raises  are  freely  admitted  by 
some  of  the  most  earnest  defenders  of  the  Canonical 
Gospels,  but  the  problem,  so  far  as  our  examination  is 
concerned,  can  be  solved  without  much  trouble.  The 
dilemma  in  which  apologists  find  themselves  when  they 
attempt  closely  to  apply  the  description  of  this  work 
given  by  Papias  to  our  Canonical  Gospel  is  the  great 
difficulty  which  complicates  the  matter  and  prevents  a 


>  Cellerier,  Introd.  an  N.  T. ,  p.  233 ;  Hilgenfehl,  Der  Kanon,  p.  214,  anm. 
1  ;  cf.  Dae  Markos  Ev.,  p.  109,  anm.  3;  Die  Evangelien,  p.  119;  HoUz- 
mann,  Die  synopt.  Ew. ,  p.  249 ;  Httg,  Einl.  N.  T. ,  ii.  p.  16 ;  Meyer ,  Kr. 
ex  H*biichEv.  Matth.,  1864,  p.  4,  anm.;  Thohich,  Glaubmird.  evang. 
Geech.,  2  aufl.  p.  239. 

'  Tavra  fi€V  oZv  iardprfrai  ra  HoTTia  ntpi  rov  MdpKOV.     Htpi  di  rov  MarOaiov 

Tavr  €tprjT(u.     Etueb,,  H.  E.,  iii.  39. 
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clear  and  distinct  solution  of  the  question.  We  shall 
avoid  minute  discussion  of  details,  contenting  ourselves 
with  the  l3roader  features  of  the  argument,  and  seeking 
only  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  bearing  of 
the  evidence  of  Papias  upon  the  claim  to  authenticity  of 
our  Canonical  Gospel. 

The  first  point  which  we  have  to  consider  is  the  natnre 
of  the  work  which  is  here  described.  Matthew  is  said  to 
have  composed  the  Xoyta  or  Oracles,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  from  the  title  of  his  own  book  :  "  Exposition 
of  the  Lord's  Oracles  "  {Aoyi(ov  KvpiaKwv  i^ijyrf<n<;), 
that  these  oracles  referred  to  by  Papias  were  the  Dis- 
courses of  Jesus.  Does  the  word  Xoyta,  however,  mean 
strictly  Oracles  or  discourses  alone,  or  does  it  include 
within  its  fair  signification  also  historical  narrative? 
Were  the  *'  Xdyta  "  here  referred  to  a  simple  collection  of 
the  discourees  of  Jesus,  or  a  complete  Gospel  like  that  in 
our  Canon  l)earing  the  name  of  Matthew  ?  That  the 
direct  and  natural  interpretation  of  the  word  is  merely 
"  Discourses  "  is  indirectly  admitted,  even  by  the  most 
thorough  apologists,  when  they  confess  the  obscurity  of 
the  expression — obscurity,  however,  which  simply  appears 
to  exist  from  the  difficulty  of  straining  the  word  to 
make  it  apply  to  the  Gospel.  '*  In  these  sent<5nces,"  says 
Tischendorf,  referring  to  the  passage  about  Matthew, 
'*  there  is  much  obscurity ;  for  instance,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  have  rightly  translated  *  Discourses  of  the 
Lord,'"*  and  he  can  only  extend  the  meaning  to  include 
historical  narrative  by  leaving  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word  and  interpreting  it  by  supposed  analogy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  direct  meaning  of  the 
word  Xdyta  anciently  and  at  the  time  of  Papias  was 

*  Wann  wurden,  u.  8.  w.,  p.  106  f. 
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simply :  words  or  oracles  of  a  sacred  character,  and 
however  much  the  signification  became  afterwards  ex- 
tended, that  it  was  not  then  at  all  applied  to  doings 
as  well  as  sayings.  There  are  many  instances  of  this 
original  and  limited  signification  in  the  New  Testament,* 
and  there  is  no  linguistic  precedent  for  straining  the 
expression,  used  at  that  period,  to  mean  anything  beyond 
a  collection  of  sayings  of  Jesus  which  were  estimated  as 
oracular  or  divine,  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  thinking 
that  TOL  Xoyta  was  used  in  any  other  sense.*  It  is  argued 
on  the  other  hand,  that  in  the  preceding  passage  upon 
Mark,  a  more  extended  meaning  of  the  word  is  indicated. 
The  Presbyter  John  says  that  Mark,  as  the  interpreter  of 
Peter,  wrote  without  order  "  the  things  which  were  either 
said  or  done  by  Christ ''  (ra  vno  tov  Xpiorov  fj  XexOevra 
^  Trpax^cWa),  and  then,  apologizing  for  him,  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  Peter,  whom  he  followed,  adapted  his  teaching  to 
the  occasion,  "  and  not  as  making  a  consecutive  record 
of  the  discourses  {XoyCojv)  of  the  Lord."  Here,  it  is  said, 
the  word  Xoyicov  is  used  in  reference  both  to  sayings  and 
doings,  and   therefore   in  the  passage  on  Matthew  ra 

*  **  Unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God,"  ra  \6yia  mv  GcoO, 
Bom.  iii.  2.  **  The  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  G-od,"  ray  \oyi<ov  tov 
ecoO,  Heb.  y.  12.  **  Let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God,"  a>r  \6yui  ecoO, 
1  Pet  iv.  11.     Cf.  Suicer,  Thee.  Ecdes.,  ii.  p.  247  ff. 

'  CredneTf  Einl.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  91,  p.  752 ;  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Comm.  iib. 
Matth.,  1844,  p.  26  f. ;  Ewald,  Jahrb.  bibl.  Wiss.,  1849,  p.  202 ;  Hdtzmann, 
Die  synopt.  Ew.,  p.  251  ff. ;  Kdstlin,  Urspr.  der  synopt.  Evv.,  p.  56 ;  Lach^ 
mann,  Th.  Studien  u.  Krit.,  1835,  p.  577  ff.  ;  Meyer,  Kr.  ox  H'buch 
Evang.  d.  Matth.,  11  f. ;  Remsy  Gesch.  N.  T.,  p.  175  ff.  ;  N.  Rev.  de 
TheoL,  1858,  p.  46 ;  Reville,  Etudes  crit.  sur  TEv.  selon  S.  Matth.,  pp.  1  — 
13;  Rumpf,  N.  Eev.  d.  TheoL,  1867,  p.  32 ;  Schleierniacher,  Thool.  Stud. 
u.  Krit.,  1832,  p.  735  ff. ;  SchoUen,  Das  alt  Ev.,  p.  240  f. ;  Schenkel,  Das 
Charaktorb.  Jesu,  p.  335;  Schneckenburgery  Ui-spr.  erst.  kan.  Evang., 
1834,  p.  160  f. ;  Steiiz,  Th.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1868,  p.  68  f.  ;  Weisse,  Evang. 
Gesch.,  i.  p.  34  ff. ;  Wteaeler,  Chron.  Synops.  d.  vier  Ew.,  p.  300; 
Wciz$ackcrf  Unters.  iib.  eyang.  Gesch.,  p.  32. 
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Xoyia  must  not  l)e  understood  to  mean  only  \exOiv7a, 
but  also  includes,  as  in  the  former  ease,  the  irpaxjSon-cL 
For  these  and  similar  reasons, — in  very  many  cases 
largely  influenced  by  the  desire  to  see  in  these  Xoyia 
our  actual  Gospel  according  to  Matthew — ^many  critic* 
have  maintained  that  tol  Xoyta  in  this  place  may  be 
understood  to  include  historical  narrative  as  well  as  dis- 
coiu^es.*  The  arguments  by  which  they  arrive  at  this 
conclusion,  however,  seem  to  us  to  be  based  upon 
thorough  misconception  of  the  direct  meaning  of  the 
passage.  Few  or  none  of  these  critics  w^ould  deny  that 
the  simple  interprefcition  of  to.  Xoyta  at  that  period  was 
oracular  sayings,  or  discourses.^  Papias  shows  his  pre- 
ference for  discourses  in  the  very  title  of  his  lost  book, 
"  Exposition  of  the  koyioiv  of  the  Lord,"  and  in  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  works  attributed  to  Mark 
and  Matthew,  the  discourses  evidently  attracted  his  chief 

>  Baiir,  Uuters.  kan.  Evv.,  p.  580  f .  ;  Bletk,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  96f.; 
Dtiviihont  Inti'od.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  4(57  ;  Iklitz^chy  Untors.  Entst.  d.  Matth.  Ev., 
p.  10  f. ;  Elrrardf  Wiss.  kr.  evang.  Gesch.,  p.  767  f. ;  Feilmosery  EinL 
N.  T.,  p.  76;  Ouerickey  Ge^ammtgesch.  N.  T.,  p.  HI  ;  Hilgmk/dd^  Die 
Evangelien,  p.  119;  Kern,  TJrspr.  erst.  Evang.  Tiib.  Zeitschr.,  18^,2, 
j».  8  ff.  ;  Kvhn,  Lebon  Jesu,  i.  p.  18;  Keim,  Jesu  v.  Nazara,  i.  p.  56; 
Liickc,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1833,  p.  499  ff. ;  Nicoha,  Et  crit.  N.  T.,  p.  119  f.; 
Hcfiott,  Authen.  d.  kan.  Ev.  n.  Mafth.  benannt,  1837,  p.  96  f.  ;  Thierfch, 
Versnch  z.  Herat.  Standp.  d.  Kr.,  &c.,  p.  186  ff. ;  Die  Eirche  im  apost. 
Zeit.,  p.  180  ff.  ;  Tischendorf,  Wann  wmden,  u.  8.  w.,  p.  107  ;  De  )^fW^ 
Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  197,  anm.  b. ;  Westcott,  On  tlie  Canon,  p.  62,  note  2. 
(lie  admits  the  difficulty,  however.)  Zahn,  Th,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1866, 
p.  694. 

'  Tiachendorf  himo^M  in  a  note  says:  *'Rufinu8  translates  the  word 
Xoyta  according  to  the  old  linguistic  usage  by  orucula.  It  is  in  tho 
highest  degree  probable  that  in  fact  the  book  of  Papias,  according  to  the 
Millonarian  standing-point  of  the  man,  was  dedicated  specially  to  prophe- 
cies of  the  Lord.  Christian  linguistic  usage,  however,  gave  the  word  a 
wider  signification,  so  that  tho  sayings  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Apostles, 
even  when  they  had  not  the  particular  character  of  prophecy,  were  so 
called,  and  Holy  Scripture  was  designated  Seui  Xoyia."  Waun  vnirden, 
u.  8.  w.,  p.  102,  note  1. 
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interest.  Now,  in  the  passage  regarding  Mark,  instead 
of  XoytG)!/  being  made  the  equivalent  of  Xc^^cWa  and 
irpaxOevra,  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  Presbyter 
says  Mark  wrote  what  he  remembered  of  the  things 
which  were  said  or  done  by  Christ,  although  not  in  order, 
and  he  apologises  for  his  doing  this  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  not  himself  been  a  hearer  of  the  Lord,  but  merely 
reported  what  he  had  heard  from  Peter,  who  adapted 
his  teaching  to  the  occasion,  and  did  not  attempt  to  give 
a  consecutive  record  of  the  discourses  {Xoyioiv)  of  the 
Lord.  Mark,  therefore,  could  not  do  so  either.  Matthew 
on  the  contrary,  he  states,  did  compose  the  discourses 
(ra  Xoyta).  There  is  an  evident  contrast  made  :  Mark 
wrote  fj  Xexpei^ra  fj  irpaxOivra  because  he  had  not  the 
means  of  writing  the  discourses,  but  Matthew  composed 
the  Xoyta.  ^  Papias  clearly  distinguishes  the  work  of 
Mark,  who  had  written  reminiscences  of  what  Jesus  had 
said  and  done,  from  that  of  Matthew,  who  had  made  a 
collection  of  his  discourses.^ 

It  is  impossible  upon  any  but  arbitrary  grounds,  and 
from  a  foregone  conclusion,  to  maintain  that  a  work 
commencing  with  a  detailed  history  of  the  birth  and 
infancy  of  Jesus,  his  genealogy,  and  the  preaching  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  concluding  with  an  equally  minute 
history  of  his  betrayal,  trial,  crucifixion,  and  resurrec- 
tion, and  which  relates  all  the  miracles  and  has  for  its 
evident  aim  throughout  the  demonstration  that  Messianic 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  could  be  entitled  Ta 
Xoyta  :  the  oracles  or  discourses  of  the  Lord.^  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  some   of   which  shall  presently  bo 

»  Cf.  Credner,  Einl.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  7o2. 

2  Scholten,  Das  alt  Evang.,  p.  240. 

5  WeiM,  Th.  Studien  u.  Krit.,  1861,  p.  88. 
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referred  to,  tlie  great  majority  of  critics  deny  that  the 
work  described  by  Papias  can  be  the  same  as  the  Gospel 
in  our  canon  bearing  the  name  of  Matthew.^  Whilst  of 
those  who  admit  that  the  (Aramaic)  original  of  which 
Papias  speaks  may  have  been  substantially  similar  to  it 
in  construction,  very  few  affirm  that  the  work  did  not 
receive  much  subsequent  manipulation,  addition,  and 
alteration,  not  to  speak  here  of  translation,  before  it 
assumed  the  form  in  which  the  Gospel  now  lies  before  us, 
and  many  of  them  altogether  deny  its  apostolic  origin.* 

»  Bktky  Eiul.  N.  T.,  p.  97  ff.,  p.  286  ff.  ;  Boitrage,  p.  60  ff. ;  Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius,  Comment  ub.  Matth.,  1844,  p.  26  f.  ;  Credner,  Einl.  N.  T.,L 
p.  91  ff.,  203,  752;  Oesch.  N.  T.  Kanons,  p.  6;  David9(m,  Introd.  N.  T., 
i.  p.  482  f.,  490  f.,  ii.  p.  5;  Eichhorn,  Eiul.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  461  ff.  ;  Exoald, 
Jahrb.  bibl.  Wiss.,  1849,  p.  201  f.  ;  Qfrortr,  Allg.  K  G.,  i.  p.  167  ff  ; 
/Iiigei\feldf  Dio  Evangelieu,  p.  119  f.  ;  HoUzmann,  Die  synopt.  Ew., 
p.  248  ff. ;  Klener,  Do  Authen.  Ev.  Matlh.,  1832  ;  Kosilin,  Urspr.  synopt 
Kvv.,  p.  45  ff.,  130  ff. ;  Lachmann,  Do  Onl.  Narr.  in  Ev.  Synopt  Th. 
Studioi)  u.  Ki-it.,  1835,  p.  577  ff. ;  Meyer,  Kr.  ox  H'buch  Ev.  dee  Matth., 
5  uufl.  p.  11  ff. ;  Nvander,  Gesch.  Pflauz.  christL  Kirche,  p.  4G4,  anm.  2; 
Niewn/tr,  Eocons.  Scliott*8  Isagogo.  Haller  litt.  Zeitnng,  1832,  Marz, 
No.  57,  p.  454  ;  PauhtSf  Excg.  Conserv.,  i.  p.  143;  Betiss,  Gesch.  N.  T., 
p.  175  ff.  ;  N.  Bev.  de  Theol.,  1858,  p.  46,  p.  71 ;  BSville,  Et  crit  surTEv. 
eolon  S.  Matth.,  p.  53  ff.,  336  ff. ;  Bump/,  N.  Eev.  de  Th<^ol.,  1867, 
p.  32,  p.  360  ;  Betian,  \ie  do  J<Ssu8,  xiii"«  ed.  p.  41 1  ff. ;  Schleier mocker,  Th. 
Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1832,  p.  735  ff.  ;  Schneckenburger,  Urspr.  erst.  kan.  Ev., 
18;^4,  p.  158  ff. ;  Scherer,  N.  Kev.  de  Theol.,  1861,  p.  295  ff.  ;  Schenhl. 
Charakterbild  Jesu,  1864,  p.  334  ff. ;  Steitz,  Th.  Stud.  u.  Kiit.,  1868, 
p.  68 ff.,  85 ff.  ;  Schwegler,  Das  nachap.  Zeitalter,i.  pp.  241 — 259  ;  Sieffert, 
Urspr.  erst  kan.  Evang.,  1832,  p.  22  ff.  ;  Scholten,  Die  alt  Zeugnisse, 
p.  15  f.  ;  Das  alt  Evangolium,  p.  240  ff.,  248  ff.  ;  Das  Ev.  nach  Johann., 
p.  xxiii.  f.  ;  Theile,  Winer's  n.  kr.  Journal,  1824,  i.  p.  291;  De  Wette, 
Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  196  ff.;  Wcizsdcker,  Untors.  ovang.  Gesch.,  p.  29  ff. ; 
Wcisse,  Die  evang.  Gesch.,  i.  p.  34  ff. ;  Evangolionfrage,  p.  78,  141  ff. ; 
Wi't'ss,  Th.  Stud.  u.  Kiit,  1861,  p.  88  ff.  ;  Jahib.  deutsche  Theol.,  1864, 
i.  p.  49  ff.,  iii.  p.  287  ff. ;  Wieseler,  Chronol.  Synops.  d.  4  Ew.,  1843. 
p.  300,  305,  anm.  1 ;  Wiike,  Die  UrevangeUst,  1838,  p.  691  f. ;  Folkmar, 
Dor  Ursprung,  p.  6  ff.  ;  Oraiz,  N.  Vorsuch  Entst  d.  3  erst.  Ew.  zu 
erklaron,  1812. 

'  Anger,  Ratio  qua  loci  Vet.  Test,  in  Evang.  Matth.  laudator,  &c., 
1802,  part.  iii.  p.  8;  Baur,  Unters.  kan.  Ew.,  p.  580  ff.  ;  Bengal, 
Gnomon  N.  T.,  1742,  p.  1  ff.  ;   Delitzach,  Entst.  Matth.  Evang.,  p.  10  ff. ; 
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The  next  most  important  and  obvious  point  is  that  the 
work  described  in  this  passage  was  written  by  Matthew 
in  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  dialect,  and  each  one  who  did 
not  understand  that  dialect  was  oblicjed  to  translate  as 
best  he  could.  Our  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  how- 
ever, is  in  Greek.  Tischendorf,  who  is  obliged  to 
acknowledge  the  Greek  originality  of  our  actual  Gospel, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  translation  from  another  language, 
recognizes  the  inevitable  dilemma  in  which  this  fact 
places  apologists,  and  has,  with  a  few  other  critics,  no 
l)etter  argument  with  which  to  meet  it  than  the  simple 
suggestion  that  Papias  must  have  been  mistaken  in 
saying  that  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew.^  Just  as  much 
of  the  testimony  as  is  convenient  or  favourable  is  eagerly 
claimed  by  such  apologists,  and  the  rest,  which  destroys 
its  applicability  to  our  Gospel,  is  set  aside  as  a  mistake. 
Tischendorf  perceives  the  difficulty,  but  not  having  argu- 
ments to  meet  it,  he  takes  refuge  in  feeling.  "  In  this," 
he  says,  "  there  lies  before  us  one  of  the  most  complicated 
questions,  whose  detailed  treatment  would  here  not  be  in 
place.     For  our  part,  we  are  fully  at  rest  concerning  it, 


Ebrard,  Wiss.  krit.  evang.  GFesch.,  p.  766  ff. ;  Feibnoser,  Einl.  N.  T., 
p.  76 ;  Frommann,  Th.  Stud.  n.  Exit.,  1840,  p.  912  ff. ;  Oieteler,  Versuch 
Entst.  sclir.  Ew.,  p.  121  ff. ;  Chtericke,  Gesammtgesch.  N.  T.,  p.  Ill  ff.; 
Ilarless,  Lucubr.  Evang.  can.  spect.,  pars  1,  1841,  p.  4  ff. ;  Home, 
Introd.  H.  S.,  1869,  iv.  p.  420 ;  Keim,  Jesu  v.  Nazara,  i.  p.  66;  Kern, 
Tiib.  Zeitschr.  f.  Th.,  1834,  2,  p.  8  ff. ;  Kuhn,  Das  Leben  Jesu,  i.  p.  18  ; 
Kirchhofer,  QuelleDsanuul.,  p.  38,  anm.  6;  J,P,  Lunge,  Bibelwerk  N.  T., 
i.  ;  Das  Ev.  n.  Mattli.,  p.  3 ;  Liicke,  Th.  Stud,  und  Krit.,  1833,  p.  499 ff. ; 
Luthardt,  De  Compos.  Ev.  Matth.,  1861,  p.  5;  Nicolas,  Et  cr.  N.  T., 
p.  119ff. ;  Neudecker,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  102,  anm.;  Ohhausen,  Apost.  Ev. 
Matth.  origo  defenditur,  1835;  Tischendorf,  Wann  wurden,  u.  s.  w., 
p.  106  ff.;  Thiersch,  Versuch,  p.  186  ff.,  222  ff.,  348;  Westcott,  On  the 
Canon,  p.  62  ;  Zahn,  Th.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1806,  p.  690  ff. 

*  Tischendorf,  Wann  wurden,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  107  f. ;  cf.  Bleek,  Beitrage,  i. 
p.  62 ;  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  112 ;  Cellerier,  lutiod.  au  N.  T.,  p.  233  ff.,  p.  256; 
Hug,  Einl.  N.  T.,  ii.  p.  16  ff.,  p.  61. 
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and  certainly  in  the  conviction  that  the  acceptance  by 
Papias  of  a  Hebrew  original  text  of  Matthew,  which 
already  in  his  time  cannot  have  been  limited  to  himself 
and  was  soon  repeated  by  other  men,  arises  only  from  a 
misunderstanding."  *  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  why  it 
should  be  considered  out  of  place  in  a  work  specially 
written  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  Grospek  to 
discuss  fully  so  vital  a  point,  and  its  wilful  and  deUberatc 
evasion  in  such  a  manner  alone  can  be  deemed  out  of 
place  on  such  an  occasion.* 

We  may  here  briefly  remark  that  Tischendorf  and 
others'  repeat  with  approval  the  disparaging  expressions 
against  Papias  which  Eusebius,  for  dogmatic  reasons,  did 
not  scruple  to  use,  and  in  this  way  they  seek  somewhat 
to  depreciate  his  testimony,  or  at  least  indirectly  to 
warrant  their  free  handling  of  it  It  is  true  that  Euse- 
bius says  that  Papias  was  a  man  of  very  limited  com- 
prehension* {a'<f>68pa  yap  rot  (r/iLKpo^  &v  tov  vovp),  but 
this  is  acknowledged  to  be  on  account  of  his  Mil- 
lenarian  opinions,*  to  which   Eusebius  was  vehemently 

'  Wann  wurdon,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  107  f. 

'  Such  a  critic  as  Canon  Weetcott  cleverly  evades  the  whole  diflficulty 
by  not  refen-ing  to  it  at  all,  and  indeed  on  all  the  other  points  which  are 
inconvenient  in  the  evidence  of  Papias  regarding  Matthew's  work  he  pre- 
sorves  a  discreet  reserve,  and  assumes  without  a  hint  of  doubt  or  un- 
certainty the  orthodox  conclusions.    On  the  Canon,  pp.  59 — 62. 

•  Tischendorf,  Wann  wurden,  u.  s.  w.,  pp.  106 — 111 ;  CeUirier,  Introd. 
an  N.  T.,  1823,  p.  233;  Ouericke,  Gosammtgesch. ,  N.  T.,  p.  Ill,  anm.  2; 
Uug,  Einl.  N.  T.,  ii.  p.  14  f. 

^  II.  £.,  iii.  39.  The  passage  (iii«  36)  in  which  on  the  contrary  Papias 
is  called  *'  a  man  in  aU  respects  most  learned  "  (di^p  t^  na^ra  m  fidkum 
XoyicDTorof)  is  doubtful,  as  it  is  not  found  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Syriac 
edition,  nor  in  several  other  old  Greek  MSS. ;  but  treated  even  as  an 
ancient  note  by  some  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Papias  it  may 
bo  mentioned  here. 

*  Credner,  Einl.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  90;  Delitzsch,  Unters.  Entst.  Matth.  Ev., 
p.  8 ;  Davidson,  Introd.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  466  ;  Ebrard,  Wiss,  kr.  ovaug.  Gesch., 
p.  783;  OieseJer,  Versuch  Entst.  schr.  Ew.,  p.  122  f. ;  HoUzmann^  Die 
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opposed.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
ChUiastic  passage  from  Papias  quoted  by  Irenseus,  and 
in  which  he  certainly  saw  nothing  foolish,  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  the  Presbyter  John,  to  whom,  and  not 
to  Papias,  any  criticism  upon  it  must  be  referred.  If  the 
passage  be  not  of  a  very  elevated  character,  it  is  quite  in 
the  spirit  of  that  age.  The  main  point,  however,  is  that 
in  regard  to  the  testimony  of  Papias  we  have  little  to 
do  with  his  general  ability,  for  all  that  was  requisite  was 
the  power  to  see,  hear,  and  accurately  state  very  simple 
facts.  He  repeats  what  is  told  him  by  the  Presbyter, 
and  in  such  matters  we  presume  that  the  Bishop  of 
Hierapolis  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  competent.* 

There  is  no  point,  however,  on  which  the  testimony  of 
the  Fathers  is  more  invariable  and  complete  than  that  the 
work  of  Matthew  was  written  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic. 
The  first  mention  of  any  work  ascribed  to  Matthew 
occurs  in  the  account  communicated  by  Papias,  in 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  distinctly  said  that  Matthew 
wrote  "in  the  Hebrew  dialect."  Irenseus,  the  next 
writer  who  refers  to  the  point,  says :  "  Matthew  also 
produced  a  written  Gospel  amongst  the  Hebrews  in 
their  own  dialect,"  and  that  he  did  not  derive  his 
information  solely  from  Papias  may  be  inferred  from 
his  going  on  to  state  the  epoch  of  Matthew's  writ- 
ings :  "  when  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  and 
founding  the   Church  in  Kome."^     The   evidence  fur- 

gynopt.  Ew.,  p.  264;  Kern,  Tubing.  Zeitschr.  f.  Theol.,  1834,  2,  p.  13; 
Kirchho/eTf  Quellensamml. ,  p.  29,  anm.  1;  Meyer ,  Kr.  ex.  H'buch  Matth. , 
p.  5 ;  Michaelis,  Einl.  N.  T.,  ii.  p.  952  ff. ;  Neudecker,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  190, 
anm.  ;  Reithmayr,  Einl.  N.  T.,  1852,  p.  360,  anm.  1 ;  RSville,  Et.  sur 
FEv.  solon  S.  Matth.  ;  Schdten,  Das  alt  Evang.,  p.  241. 

»  Cf.  Ekhhom,  Einl.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  504  f. ;  KcrUy  Tubing.  Zeitschr.  f. 
Thool.,  1834,  2,  p.  13  f. 

-  *0  /i€V  hri  Mar^aior  iv  Toif  'E/3paioir  rj  ibiq.  avrmv  hiaKiicrtf  kcu  ypa<fii\v 
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nislied  by  Panteenus  is  certainly  independent  of  Papias. 
Eusebius  stat^  with  regard   to  liim :  "  Of  these  Pan- 
taenus  is  said  to  have  been  one,  and  to  have  penetrated 
as  far  as  India  (Southern  Arabia),  where  it  is  reported 
that  he  found  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  which 
had  been  delivered  before  his  arrival  to  some  who  had 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  to  whom  Bartholomew,  one  of 
the  Apostles,  as  it  is  said,  had  preached,  and  left  them 
that  writing  of  Matthew    in    Hebrew   letters "    (auroi? 
T€   *EfipaL(ov   ypdfifiaai    rffv   rov    MardaLOv    icaraXet^cu 
ypaj(\}y)v)}     Jerome   gives   a    still    more    ciicuinstontial 
account  of  this.     "  Pantsenus  found  that  Bartholomew, 
one  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  had  there  (in  India)  preached 
the  advent  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  written  in  Hebrew  lettei-s 
(quod  Hebraicis  Uteris  scriptum),  and  which  on  returning 
to  Alexandria  he  brought  with  him.'''^     It  is  quite  clear 
that  this  was  no  version  specially  made  by  Bartholomew, 
for  had  he  translated  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew 
from  the  Greek  for  the  use  of  persons  in  Arabia,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  done  so  into  Hebrew,  but  into 
Arabic.^     Oiigen,  according  to  Eusebius,  "  following  the 
ecclesiastical  canon,"  states  what  he  has  understood  from 
tradition  (cV  irapaSoaeL)  of  the  Gospels,  and  says  :  "  The 
first  was  written  according  to  Matthew,  once  a  pubUcan, 
but  afterwards  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  delivered 
it  to  the  Jewish  believers,  written  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage." *  Eusebius  in  another  place  makes  a  similar  state- 

t(r)vrYK€v  cvayycXtov,  rov  n€Tp€w  Koi  rov  llavXov  iv  *Po>fitj  cvayycXcfo/xeMDV  mi 
SffieXiovvrcop  rT)v  iKKkqaiav.    Adv.  Ha3r.,  iii.  1,  §  1 ;  Euseh,^  U.  E.,  v.  8. 
»  Euscb.,  H.  E.,  V.  10.  2  De  Vir.  m.,  36. 

•  DaviiUon,  Introd.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  469  f. 

*  npcorov  fih  ytypAwrai  to  Kara  rou  Trori  reXavrjv,  varepov  Sc  airocrroXor 
'liycrov  X^toTov  Mor^atov,  cKficdcuKora  alr^  rots  air6  *lovlkua'fiov  frurrrviraai, 
ypdiMfiaa-iv  'Efipaucols  avyrerayfiivow.     Euael,,  U,  E.,  yi.  25. 
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ment  in  his  own  name  :  "  Matthew  having  first  preached 
to  the  Hebrews  when  he  was  about  to  go  also  to  others, 
delivered  to  them  the  Gospel  according  to  him  written 
in  their  native  language,  and  thus  compensated  to  them 
for  the  want  of  his  presence  by  the  writing."  ^  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  says :  "  Matthew,  writing  the  Gospel,  wrote 
it  in  the  Hebrew  language."  ^  Epiphanius,  referring  to 
the  fact  that  the  Nazarenes  called  the  only  Gospel  which 
they  recognized  the  "  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews," 
continues :  "  As  in  very  truth  we  can  affirm  that 
Matthew  alone  in  the  New  Testament  set  forth  the  Gospel 
in  the  Hebrew  language  and  in  Hebrew  characters ; "  ^ 
and  elsewhere  he  states  that  "  Matthew  wrote  the 
Gospel  in  Hebrew."  *  The  same  tradition  is  repeated  by 
Chrysostom,*  Augustine,^  and  others. 

Whilst  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  was  thus  una- 
nimous as  to  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  ascribed  to 
Matthew  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  no  question 
ever  seems  to  have  arisen  in  their  minds  as  to  the 
character  of  tlie  Greek  version  ;  much  less  was  any 
examination  made  with  the  view  of  testing  the  accu- 
racy of  the  translation.  "  Such  inquiries  were  not  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  learned  men  generally  of  that 
time,"  ^  as  Tischendorf  remarks  in  connection  with  the 

1  MarSaios  /if  v  y^  irphrrtpov  *Efipaioi9  lajpv^St  a>s  rlfi(X\€V  Koi  i<f>*  irtpovs 
UvcUy  trarpiff  yXarrrrf  ypa<f>j  iropadovr  r6  kot  cnrrhv  cvoyycXtoi',  tA  Xccirov  r^ 
avTov  Trapova-i^  rovrotr  d<f>*  itv  cWAXcro,  di^  lijs  ypa<f>TJs  dirtTrkripov,  Etiseb,, 
H.  E.,  iii.  24. 

'  MarSaios  6  ypay^as  t6  €vayy€\iov,  £/3pacd(  ykoxrayi  rovro  typccylttv. ,  Catech.  ,14. 

'  COS  TO  dkridrj  iarip  tlirtiv  Sri  MaT^aios  ii6vos  'E/Spourrl  mil  *Efif}aiKoU  ypdfi- 
fuuTiP  iv  Ty  Kaiv^  ^toBrjicrj  tiroirjo'cero  rf/p  rov  tvayyfXiov  tKOtaiv  rt  Koi  Kfjpvyfia, 
Hser.,  XXX.  3;  ed.  Petav.,  p.  127. 

*  ....  6  fdarSaios  *E^paucois  ypdfifuuri  ypa<f)€t  t6  c^oyytXiov,  /c.t.X.  Hser., 
li.  5;  ed.  Pet.,  p.  426. 

*  Horn,  in  Matth.,  i.  •  De  Consensa  Evang.,  i.  2. 
'  Tischendorf  t  Wann  warden,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  108. 
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I  >elief  current  in  the  early  Church,  and  afterwards  shared 
]>y  Jerome,  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
was  the  original  of  the  Greek  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew.  The  first  who  directly  refers  to  the  point> 
frankly  confessing  the  total  ignorance  which  generally 
prevailed,  was  Jerome.  He  states :  "  Matthew,  who 
was  also  called  Levi,  who  from  a  publican  became  an 
Apostle,  first  wrote  a  Gospel  of  Christ  in  Judaea  in 
Hebrew  language  and  letters  on  account  of  those  fix)m 
amongst  the  circumcision  who  believed  ;  but  who  after- 
wards translated  it  into  Greek  is  not  sufficiently  certain."* 
It  was  only  at  a  much  later  period,  when  doubt  began 
to  arise,  that  the  translation  was  wildly  ascribed  to  the 
Apostles  John,  James,  and  others.^ 

The  expression  in  Papias  that  "everyone  interpreted 
them  (the  Xoyta)  as  he  was  able  "  {ripfi'qpcvcre  S*avra  ofs 
Jjv  hwaro^  cicooTo?)  has  been  variously  interpreted  by 
different  critics,  like  the  rest  of  the  account.  Schleier- 
macher  explained  the  rjpfirjpevae  as  translation  by  en- 
largement :  Matthew  merely  collected  the  Xoyta,  and 
everyone  added  the  explanatory  circumstances  of  time 
and  occasion  as  best  he  could.^  This  view,  however,  has 
not  been  largely  adopted.  Others  consider  that  the 
expression  refers  to  the  interpretation  which  was  given 
on  reading  it  at  the  public  meetings  of  Christians 
for  worship,*  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  coming 

'  Matthsous,  qui  ot  Levi,  ex  publicano  apostolus,  primus  in  Judsea, 
propter  eos,  qm  ex  circumcisione  crediderant,  evangeliuni  Christi 
Ilobraicis  litteris  yorbisque  composmt :  quod  quia  postea  in  GraDCum 
transtulerit,  non  satis  certum  est.     Ilieron.,  De  Vir.  111.,  3. 

'  Cf.  TheophylacU,  Com.  in  Matth.  Proem.  Auctor  Synops.  Script.  Sacr.; 
Athanaa,^  0pp.  Paris.,  ii.  p.  155 ;  Eyang.  sec.  Matth.  ed.  Matihcti^  p.  10; 
Schnh,  N.  T.  Gra>ce.,  i.  p.  xxx.,  p.  107;  Crtdner,  Einl.  N.  T.,  L  p.  72  f. 

»  Th.  Studien  u.  Krit.,  1832,  p.  735  f. 

*  Thiersch,  Vorsuch,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  193,  222  ff.,  348;  Die  Kirche  im  apost. 
Zeitalt.,  p.  180  ff. 
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after  the  statement  that  the  work  was  written  in  the 
Hebrew  dialect,  epfirjpewLv  can  only  mean  simple  trans- 
lation.^ Some  maintain  that  the  passage  infers  the 
existence  of  many  written  translations,  amongst  which 
very  probably  was  ours ;  ^  whilst  others  affirm  that  the 
phrase  merely  signifies  that  as  there  was  no  recognized 
translation,  each  one  who  had  but  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  yet  wished  to  read  the  work, 
translated  the  Hebrew  for  himself  orally  as  best  he 
could.'  Some  consider  that  Papias  or  the  Presbyter 
use  the  verb  ripfiyjvevac  in  the  past  tense,  as  contrasting 
the  time  when  it  was  necessary  for  each  to  interpret  as 
best  he  could  with  the  period  when,  from  the  existence 
of  a  recognized  translation,  it  was  no  longer  necessary 
for  them  to  do  so ;  *  whilst  others  deny  that  any  written 
translation  of  an  authentic  character  was  known  to 
Papias  at  all.*  Now  the  words  in  Papias  are  simply: 
"  Matthew  composed  the  Xoyta  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,® 

'  Baur,  Krit.  Unters.  kan.  Ew.,  p.  581;  Lucke,  Th.  Studien  u.  Krit., 
lh3;J,  p.  499. 

'  LUcke,  Th.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1833,  p.  499  ff. ;  DavidsoUy  Introd.  N.  T.,  i. 
pp.  468,  491 ;  WeizadckeTy  Unters.  evang.  Gesch.,  p.  31 ;  Bleek,  Beitrage, 
p.  60  ;  Einl.  N.  T.,  ii.  p.  95 ;  JEwald,  Jahrb.  bibl.  Wise.,  1849,  p.  202 ; 
MichaelU,  Einl.  N.  T.,  1788,  ii.  p.  952. 

*  Ehrard,  Wise.  krit.  eyang.  Qesch.,  p.  785,  anm.  6 ;  Feilmoaer,  Einl. 
N.  T.,  p.  42  f. ;  Weiesey  Die  eyang.  Gesch.,  p.  36  f. ;  Schotty  Authen.  kan. 
Ev.  n.  Matth.  bonannt,  1837,  p.  86  f.,  cf.  93;  Sie/ert,  Urspr.  erst.  kan. 
Ev.,  p.  20  f. ;  cf.  Ewald,  Jahrb.  bibl.  Wiss.,  1849,  p.  202. 

*  Ebrard,  Wiss.  kr.  eyang.  G^sch.,  p.  786,  anm.  6,  p.  786  f.  anm.  8; 
Westcotty  On  the  Canon,  p.  62 ;  Delitzschy  Entst.  d.  Matth.  Ev.,  p.  11. 

*  BauVy  Unters.  kan.  Ev.,  p.  682  ;  Bleeky  Beitrage,  p.  60;  Crednery  Einl. 
N.  T.,  i.  p.  91 ;  SchcUeriy  Die  alt  Zeugnisse,  p.  15;  RevsSy  Gesch.  N.  T., 
p.  175  ff. ;  HoUzmanriy  Die  synopt.  Ew.,  p.  265 ;  SchcU,  Authen.  d.  kan. 
Ev.  n.  Matth.  benannt,  p.  87  ;  cf.  Siefferty  Urspr.  erst.  kan.  Ey.,  p.  21  f., 
p.  20  ff. ;  Ewaldy  Jahrb.  bibl.  Wiss.,  1849,  p.  202. 

*  In  connection  with  this  it  may  be  of  interest  to  remember  that,  in  the 
account  of  his  conversion  and  the  vision  which  he  saw  on  his  way  to 
Damascus,  which  Paul  gives  to  King  Agrippa  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
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and  everyone  interpreted  them  as  he  was  able."  The 
statement  is  perfectly  simple  and  direct,  and  it  is  at 
least  quite  clear  that  it  conveys  the  fact  that  translation 
was  requisite,  and  as  each  one  translated  "  as  he  was  able," 
that  no  recognized  translation  existed  to  which  all  might 
liave  recourse.  There  is  absolutely  not  a  syllable  which 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  Papias  was  acquainted  with 
an  authentic  Greek  version,  although  it  is  possible  that 
he  may  have  known  of  the  existence  of  some  Greek 
translations  of  no  authority.  The  words  used,  however, 
imply  that,  if  he  did,  he  had  no  respect  for  any  of  them. 
Thus  the  account  of  Papias,  supported  by  the  perfectly 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  declares  that  the 
work  composed  by  Matthew  was  written  in  the  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic  dialect.  The  only  evidence  which  asserts 
that  Matthew  wrote  any  work  at  all,  therefore,  equally 
asserts  that  he  wrote  it  in  Hebrew.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  statement  of  the  authorship  from 
the  language.  The  two  points  are  so  indissolubly 
united  that  they  stand  or  fall  together.  If  it  be 
denied  that  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  it  cannot  be 
asserted  that  he  wrote  at  all.  It  is  therefore  perfectly 
certain  from  this  testimony  that  Matthew  cannot  be 
declared  the  direct  author  of  the  Greek  canonical  Gospel 
bearing  his  name.*  At  the  very  best  it  can  only  be  a 
translation,  by  an  unknown  hand,  of  a  work  the  original 
of  which  was  early  lost.  None  of  the  Fathers  ever 
ventured  a  conjecture  as  to  how,  when,  or  by  whom 
the  translation  was  eflfected.  Jerome  exphcitly  states 
that   the   translator   of  the   work  was   unknown.     The 


ho  states  that  Jdsus  spoke  to  h\m  **  in  the  Hebrew  dialect  *'  {'Efipdtbi 
dcoXcKT^),  Acts  xxyi.  14. 
'  Ewald,  Jahrb.  bibl.  Wiss.,  1849,  p.  202. 
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• 

deduction  is  dear  :  our  Greek  Gospel,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
associated  with  Matthew  at  all,  cannot  at  the  utmost  be 
more  than  a  translation,  but  as  the  work  of  an  unknown 
translator,  there  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  the  original, 
or  even  of  testimony  of  its  accuracy,  be  any  assurance 
that  the  translation  faithfully  renders  the  work  of 
Matthew,  or  accurately  conveys  the  sense  of  the  original. 
All  its  Apostolical  authority  is  gone.  Even  Michaelis 
long  ago  recognized  this :  "  K  the  original  text  of 
Matthew  be  lost^  and  we  have  nothing  but  a  Greek 
translation  :  then,  frankly,  we  cannot  ascribe  any  divine 
inspiration  to  the  words :  yea,  it  is  possible  that  in 
various  places  the  true  meaning  of  the  Apostle  has 
been  missed  by  the  translator/'*  This  was  felt  and 
argued  by  the  Manicheans  in  the  fourth  century,^  and  by 
the  Anabaptists  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.^  A 
wide  argument  might  be  opened  out  as  to  the  depen- 
dence of  the  other  two  Gospels  on  this  unauthenticated 
work. 

The  dilemma,  however,  is  not  yet  complete.  It  was 
early  remarked  that  our  first  Canonical  Gospel  bore  no 
real  marks  of  being  a  translation  at  all,  but  is  evidently 
an  original  independent  Greek  work.  Even  men  like 
Erasmus,  Calvin,  Cajetan,  and  CEcolampadius,  began  to 
deny  the  statement  that  our  Gospels  showed  any  traces  of 
Hebrew  origin,  and  the  researches  of  later  scholars  have 
so  fully  confirmed  their  doubts  that  few  now  maintain 
the  primitive  belief  in  a  translation.  We  do  not  propose 
here  to  enter  fully  into  this  argument  It  is  suflicient  to 
say  that  the  great  majority  of  competent  critics  declare 

»  Einl.  N.  T.,  ii.  p.  997,  cf.  p.  1003, 

'  Aui/ustin,,  C<nitra  Faust.,  32,  2  ;  33,  3. 

'  Sixtus  SenentU,  BibL  Sanota,  viL  2,  p.  924. 

VOL.  L  II 
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that  our  first  Canonical  Gospel  is  no  translation,  but  an 
original  Greek  text ;  *  whilst  of  those  who  consider  that 
they  find  traces  of  translation  and  of  Hebrew  origin, 
some  barely  deny  the   independent   originality  of  the 

>  Alber,  Hermeneut.  Novi  Teat,  L  p.  239  ff. ;  Alford^  Not.  Test  Gr., 
1868,  Prolog,  i.  p.  29 ;  Anger,  Batio  qua  lod  Y.  T.  in  £y.  Matt  laadantar, 
1861;  Bledt,  EinL  N.  T.,  p.  286  ff.,  p.  106  ff. ;  Beitrage,  p.  62  fL; 
Baumgarien-Cruntu,  Comment  £y.  d.  Matth.,  1844,  p.  23;  Bagnage, 
AiinaL  Ad.  A.c.  64,  p.  729;  Bt2a,  Adnot  Maj.  N.  T. ;  Btuiav,  Dissert  de 
lingua  orig.  Evaug.,  see  Math.,  1826,  8;  Calvin,  Comment,  in  N.  T.; 
Cell  frier,  Introd.  au  N.  T.,  p.  256;  Clericui,  Diss,  in  quat  Eyang.,  {  I; 
Cajetan,  Comment  in  quat  Eyang. ;  Credner,  Einl.  N.  T.,  L  p.  92  £ ; 
Geech.  N.  T.  Kanons,  p.  136 ;  Davidton,  Introd.  N.  T.,  L  p.  466  ff.,  490; 
Delitz»ch,  Unters.  ub.  Entst.  d.  Matth.  Ey.,  p.  12  ff..  Ill  f. ;  Era»mu$yAA 
Matth.,  yiiL  SchoL  ad  Hieron.  Catal.  Script  Eccles.,  y  ;  Ewald,  Jahrb. 
bibl.  Wifl0.,  1849,  p.  210;  Fabridu*,  BibL  Grseca  ed.  Harleas,  iy.  4,  7, 
p.  700  ff. ;  Flaecius,  N.  T.  ex  yers.  D.  Erasmi  emend.  &c.,  1570,  p.  1  £ ; 
(cfl  Neudecker,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  195,  anm.  1} ;  Fritz$che,  Eyang.  Mattluei 
reoens.  1826,  p.  xyiii.  ff. ;  Oerhard,  Annot.  poeth.  in  £y.  Matth.,  1650, 
p.  35  ff. ;  Orawitz,  Sur  la  langue  orig.  de  I'Ey.  de  St  Matth.,  1827; 
Orotitu,  Annotat  ad  Matth.,  L  1 ;  Harlesi,  Lucubr.  Eyang.  can.  spect, 
pars  L,  1841 ;  HUgenfeld,  Die  Eyangelien,  p.  115  ff. ;  HdUzmann^  Die 
synopt  Ey.,  p.  264  ff. ;  Ileydenreich,  in  Winer's  Kr.  Journal,  iiL  1825, 
p.  129  ff.,  385  ff.  ;  Hug,  Einl.  N.  T.,  ^  p.  52  ff. ;  Heidegger,  EnchiridioD, 
1G81,  p.  705  ff.;  Hofmann,  Ad.  Pritii  Introd.  in  Lect  N.  T.,  1764, 
p.  307  ff. ;  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Ecd.  Hist.,  2nd  ed.  i.  p.  309  f. ;  j^ftm,  GescL 
Josu  y.  Nazara,  i.  p.  54  ff. ;  Kotilin,  Urspr.  synopt  Eyy.,  p.  43 ;  Koecker, 
Analecta  philol.  et  exeg.  &c.,  1766 ;  Kuhn,  Das  Leben  Jesa,  i. ;  Lardner^ 
Supplt  to  Credibility,  &c..  Works,  yi.  pp.  46 — 65;  Light/oot,  Horse  Hebr.sd. 
Matth.,  L  23 ;  Works,  xi.  p.  21  ff. ;  Lessing,  Theolog.  Nachlaas,  pp.  45— 
72;  Yennischte  Schr.,  yi.  p.  50;  Mcuch,  Orundsprache  d.  Ey.  MattL, 
1755 — 8;  Majus,  Exam.  Hist.  Crit  Textus  N.  T.,  1694,  ch.  y.  yL; 
Moldenhatver,  Introd.  ad  Libr.  Canon.,  p.  247  ff.  ;  Neudecker,  EinL  N.  T., 
p.  200  ff.;  Faulu$,  Introd.  in  N.  T.  Cap.  Select,  1799,  p.  279;  TheoL 
exeg.  Conseryatorium,  1822,  i.  p.  159  ff. ;  Exeg.  H*buch,  i.  1,  p.  3611; 
Fritius,  Introd.  in  Lect  N.  T.,  1764;  Beuss,  Gesch.  N.  T.,  p.  189  ff.; 
JtiUM,  Theol.  Jahrb.,  1851,  p.  536  ff. ;  Bumpctiu,  Com.  Crit  in  N.  T., 
p.  81  ff. ;  Schott,  Isagoge,  p.  68  ff. ;  Authent  d.  kan.  Ey.  n.  Matth. 
benannt,  p.  83  ff.,  105  ff.  ;  Schubert,  Diss,  qua  in  Serm  quo  Ey.  Matth. 
conscript,  fuerit  inquiritur,  1810;  C,  F,  Schmidt,  Hist.  Antiq.  et  yindi- 
catio  Canonis,  1775,  p.  435  ff . ;  Schroeder^  De  lingua  Matth.  Authen, 
1701 ;  SchoUen,  Das  alt  Eyang.,  p.  249  f. ;  SteUz,  Th.  Stud.  a.  £jit,  1868, 
p.  85  ff. ;  Tischendar/,  Wann  wurden,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  107  ff. ;  TheUe^  in 
Winer's  N.  Ex.  Journal,  1824,  i.  p.  198  ff. ;  VoUemar,  Der  XJrsprung, 
p.6ff. ;  Fifer,  Herm.Sacr.N.T., pars ii.  p. 344 ff;  Fo^c!/, Entst  drei erst 
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Greek  Gospel,  and  few  assert  more  than  substantial 
agreement  with  the  original,  with  more  or  less  variation 
and  addition  often  of  a  very  decided  character.*  The 
case,  therefore,  stands  thus  :  The  whole  of  the  evidence 
which  warrants  our  believing  that  Matthew  wrote  any- 
work  at  all,  distinctly,  invariably,  and  emphatically 
asserts  that  he  wrote  that  work  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic ; 


Ew.  Gabler*8  Journal  f.  auserl.  Theol.  Lit.,  1804,  i.  I ;  Dc  WeHe,  Einl. 
N.  T.,  p.  196  ff. ;  Weizsclcker,  TJnters.  lib  evang.  Oesch.,  p.  31;  Weiss, 
Th.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1861,  p.  86  flF. ;  Wilke,  Der  Urevangelist,  1838, 
p.  691  f.,  et  passim;  Wilcke,  Tradition  und  Mythe,  p.  34  ff . ;  WeUttin, 
Nov.  Test.  Gr.,  i.  p.  224.     We  do  not  pretend  to  give  complete  lists. 

*  J5aur,  Untei"S.  iib.  kan.  Evv. ,  p.  580  ff.  (a  translation  which  by  alte- 
rations and  additions  has  more  and  more  lost  its  original  character) ; 
Bcrtholdt,  Einl.  A.  und  N.  T.,  1813,  iii.  p.  11 H  ff.,  1175  ff.,  1257  ff. ; 
Bolterif  Bericht  d.  Matth.  v.  Jesu  der  Messia,  1 792 — 8  Vorrede  ;  Ccrrodi, 
Beleucht.  d.  G^sch.  d.  Bibel-Kanons,  ii.  p.  149  ff.  ;  Eckermann,  Erklar.  aU. 
dunkl.  StoUen  N.  T.,  i.  p.  xi. ;  Eichhorn,  Einl.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  502  ff.  ; 
Ebrard,  Wiss.  kr.  evang.  Gesch.,  p.  780  ff. ;  Fischer,  Einl.  in  d.  Dogm. 
d.  evang. -luth.  Kirche,  1828,  p.  115  ff.  ;  Feilmoaer,  Einl.  N.  T.,  2  ausg. 
p.  38  ff. ;  OieMler,  Versuch  Entst.  schi*.  Ew.,  p.  120  ff. ;  Gratz,  N.  Ver- 
such  Entst.  3  erst.  Evv.  zu  erklaren,  1812;  HSnlein,  H*buch  Einl. 
N.  T.,  iii.  p.  30,  75  ff. ;  Kirchhofer,  QueUensamml.,  p.  33,  anm.  6;  Kern, 
Tubing.  Zeitschr.  f.  Theol.,  1834,  2  p.  14  ff.,  43  ff.,  122  ff. ;  cf.  1838,  2, 
p.  14f. ;  Klener,  Recent,  de  Authentia  Ev.  Matth.  quaest.  recensentur,  &c., 
18*2;  Kuinoel,  Comm.  N.  T.,  1807,  i.  xvi.  ;  Luthardt,  De  Compos,  ev. 
Matth.,  1861  ;  Meyer,  Kr.  ex.  H'buch  tib.  d.  Ev.  dee  Matth.,  5te  aufl. 
p.  4  ff. ;  Michaelis,  Einl.  N.  T.,  ii.  p.  946  ff. ;  Niemeyer,  Allg.  Litteratur- 
zeit.,  1832,  No.  37;  Osiander,  Tub.  Zeitschr.,  1836,  4  p.  77 f. ;  Beithmayr, 
Einl.  N.  T.,  1852,  p.  356  ff . ;  Schneckenburger,  Urspr.  erst.  kan.  Ev., 
1834,  p.  105  ff.,  171;  Schtdz,  Beitrage  z.  Lehre,  v.  heil.  Abendmahl, 
1  ausg.  p.  302  ff. ;  Schultheaa,  Bosenmiiller*8  B«pert.,  1824,  ii.  p.  172  f.  ; 
Schtuegler,  Das  nachap.  Zeit.,  i.  p.  241  ff. ;  Sender,  Uebersetz.  v.  Town- 
son's  Abh.  ub.  4  Ew.,  1783,  i.  p.  146  ff. ;  J.  E,  C.  Schmidt,  In  Henke'a 
Magazin,  1795,  iv.  p.  576;  Einl.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  60  ff. ;  Simon,  Hist.  crit. 
du  N.  T.,  p.  47  ff. ;  Starr,  Zweok  d.  evang.  Gesch.  u.  Br.  Johannis, 
p.  360  f. ;  TregeUes,  Grig,  language  St.  Matth.  Gospel,  1850.  Note  to 
Home's  Introd.  to  H.  S.,  12th  ed.,  iv.  p.  420;  Thieas,  N.  Krit  Comment. 
N.  T.,  i.,  Einl.  p.  18  ff.;  Veriturini,  G^sch.  d.  Urchristenthums,  ii.  p.  8, 
41,  51 ;  Weisse,  Die  evang.  Gesoh.,  i.  p.  45  ff. ;  Weber,  Beitrage  z.  G^sch. 
N.  T.  Kanons,  1791,  p.  21  ff.  ;  Versuch  einer  Beleucht.  d.  G^esch.  d. 
Bibel-Kanons,  1792,  ii.  p.  150  ff. ;  Westcott,  On  the  Canon,  p.  262;  Zahn, 
Th.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1866,  p.  693  ft  *^ 
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a  Greek  Gospel,  therefore,  as  connected  with  Matthew, 
can  only  be  a  translation  by  an  unknown  hand,  whose 
accuracy  we  have  not,  and  never  have  had,  the  means  of 
verifying.  Our  Greek  Gospel,  however,  being  an  inde- 
pendent original  Greek  text,  there  is  no  ground  whatever 
for  ascribing  it  to  Matthew  at  all,  the  whole  evidence  of 
antiquity  being  emphatically  opposed,  and  even  the 
Gospel  itself  laying  no  claim  to  such  authorship. 

One  or  other  of  these  alternatives  must  be  adopted 
for  our  first  Gospel,  and  either  is  absolutely  fatal  to  its 
direct  Apostolic  origin.  Neither  as  a  translation  from 
the  Hebrew  nor  as  an  original  Greek  text  can  it  claim 
Apostolic  authority.  This  has  been  so  well  recognized, 
if  not  admitted,  that  some  writers,  with  greater  zeal 
than  discretion,  have  devised  fanciful  theories  to  obviate 
the  difficulty.  These  maintain  that  Matthew  himself 
wrote  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,*  or  at  least  that 
the  translation  was  made  during  his  own  lifetime  and 
under  his  own  eye,^  and  so  on.  There  is  not,  however, 
a  particle  of  evidence  for  any  of  these  assertions,  which 
are  merely  the  arbitrary  and  groundless  conjectures  of 
embarrassed  apologists. 

It  is  manifest  that  upon  this  evidence  both  those  who 

*  Betigd,  Gnomon  N.  T.,  1742,  p.  3 ;  Benion,  Hist,  of  First  Planting  <rf 
Christ.  Religion,  I  p.  267;  OuerUkt,  Beitrage,  1828,  p.  36  ft ;  Einl.  N.T., 
2  aufl.  p.  115;  Gesammt  Gesoh.  N.  T.,  p.  114  ff. ;  Home,  Introd.  to 
H.  S.,  1869,  iv,  p.  420;  Lange,  Das  Ev.  Matth.,  p.  3;  Bibelwwk,  1868, 
i.  ;  OUhausen,  Echtheit  d.  4  kan.  Eyy.,  1823,  p.  18  ff.  ;  Apoet  E^*. 
Matth.  origo  def.,  1835;  Sixtw  Sen,,  Biblioth.  Sanot.,  yii.  p.  582; 
Thiersch,  Versuch,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  190ff.,  348  ff. ;  Toumson,  Works,  L  p.  30 ff. ; 
Schwarz,  SoloBcismi  Discip.  J.  0.,  1730;  Jfale;  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
ii.  p.  665. 

Cf.  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity,  1867,  i.  p.  386;  cf.  p.  422. 

«  Ehrard,  Wiss.  krit.  evang.  Gosch. .  p.  786 ;  OreUi  conjecttiies  tliat 
two  disciples  of  Matthew  wrote  the  Gospel,  the  one  in  Aramaio,  the  other 
in  Greek.    Selecta  Patr.  Ecdes.  Capita,  p.  10. 
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assert  the  Hebrew  ariginal  of  Matthew's  work  and  those 
who  maintain  that  our  Gospel  is  not  a  translation  but  an 
original  Greek  composition,  should  logically  deny  the 
apostolicity  of  our  actual  Gospel.  We  need  not  say  that 
this  is  not  done,  and  that  for  dogmatic  and  other  foregone 
conclusions  many  profess  belief  in  the  Apostolic  author- 
ship of  the  Gospel,  although  in  doing  so  they  wilfully 
ignore  the  facts,  and  in  many  cases  merely  claim  a  sub- 
stantial but  not  absolute  Apostolic  origin  for  the  work.* 
A  much  greater  number  of  the  most  able  and  learned 
critics,  however,  both  fix)m  external  and  internal  evi- 
dence  deny  the  Apostolic  origin  of  our  first  Canonical 
Gospel.^ 

»  Al/ord,  Greek  Test.,  1868,  Proleg.  i.  p.  24 ;  Bengel,  Archiv  f.  Theol., 
yi.  1824,  p.  572 ;  Gnomon  N.  T.,  1742,  p.  3 ;  Beman,  Hist.  First  Planting 
of  Chr.  Religion,  i.  p.  257;  Dditzsch,  Entst.  d.  Matth.  Erang.,  p.  110,  cf. 
p.  7  f.  ;  Ehrard,  Wiss.  krit.  evang.  G^sch.,  p.  787  ff. ;  FeUmoser,  Einl. 
N.  T.,  2  ausg.  p.  71  ff. ;  Fritzsche,  Proleg.  in  Matth.,  1826,  p.  18  fl. ; 
OieaeUr,  Entst.  schr.  Ety.,  p.  120  ff. ;  Ouericke,  Beitrage,  pp.  23—36; 
Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  115;  Gesammtgesch.,  p.  109  ff. ;  OerJuird,  Annot.  posth. 
in  Eyang.  Matth.,  p.  38 ;  Heydenreieh,  Winer's  Kr.  Journal,  iii.,  1825, 
p.  129  ff.,  p.  385  ff. ;  Zeitsohr.  Predegerwiss.  v.  Heyden  u.  Huffel,  1828, 
p.  10  ff. ;  Hengdenherg,  Erang.  Kirchenzeitung,  1858,  p.  627  ff. ;  Heidegger ^ 
Enchiridion,  p.  707;  Home,  Introd.  to  H.  S.,  iy.  p.  421;  Hug,  Einl. 
N.  T.,  1847,  ii.  p.  4  ff.,  90  ff..  Ill  f. ;  Kern,  Tubinger  Zeitschr.  f.  Theol., 
1834,  2,  p.  122  f. ;  cf.  21;  Kirchho/er,  QueUensamml.,  p.  33,  anm.  6; 
Langey  Bibelwerk  N.  T.,  i.,  Ey.  in  Matth.,  p.  2  ff. ;  Ohhatuen,  Apost.  Ey. 
Matth.  origo  def.,  1835;  Bibl.  Commentur,  1830,  p.  11  f . ;  Beithmayr, 
Einl.  N.  T.,  1852,  p.  351  ff. ;  Tischendorf,  Wann  wurden,  u.  s.  w., 
passim ;  Thiersch,  Yersnch,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  190  ff.,  348  ff. ;  TotDnsoUy  Works, 
i.  p.  80  ff. ;  WesicoU,  On  the  Canon,  p.  62,  et  passim ;  Schwarz, 
Soloeoismi  Discip.  J.  C,  &c.,  1730;  Hale$,  Analysis  of  Chronology,  ii. 
p.  665. 

'  Bout,  Krit.  TJnt««.  Xkh,  kan.  Eyy.,  p.  571  ff. ;  B.  Pau«r,  Krit.  d.  eyang. 
Gesch.  d.  Synopt,  1846 ;  Blttk,  Einl.  N.  T.,  1866,  $  110,  p.  286  ff. ;  Beit- 
r&ge,  1846,  p.  62  ff.  ;  Bawmgarien-CrvMu;  Comment.  Ub.  Ey.  Matth., 
1844,  p.  24  ff.  ;  BeHholdi,  Einl.  A.  nnd  N.  T.,  1813,  iiL  $  332,  p.  1265  ff. ; 
BuMen,  Bibelwerk,  yiii.  p.  97  f. ;  cf.  p.  38 ;  Corrodi,  Yersnch  einer 
Beleubht.  d.  Gbsoh.  J.  u.  Chr.  Bibel-Kanons,  iL  p.  149  ff. ;  Chrutianua, 
Das  Eyang.  des  Beichs,  1859;  Credner,  Einl.  N.  T.,  i.  §47,  p.  97  f . ; 
Davidson,  Introd.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  484  ff. ;    Eichham,  Einl.  N.  T.,  1820^  L 
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There  is  another  fact  to  which  we  may  briefly  refer, 
which  horn  another  side  shows  that  the  work  of  Matthew 

{  100  if.,  p.  461  ff. ;  Ewald,  Jahrb.  bibl.  Wiaa.,  ii.,  1849,  p.  209  ff. ;  FUcher, 
Eiul.  in  d.  Dogmatik,  1828,  p.  115  ff. ;    O/rorer,  Qesck,  d.   UrchiiBteii- 
thums,  ii.  p.  7,  114  f. ;  Allgemeine  Kirchengesch.,  1841,  i.  p.  166;   Chatz, 
N.  Yersubh  Entst.  3  erst.  Ew.  eu  erklaren,  1812;    Herdfr,  Begel  d. 
Eusamm.  mis.  Ety.,  &o.  ;   Yon  Gottes  Sohn,  u.  s.  w.,  1791,  xii. ;  HUgtn- 
ftld^  Die  Evangelien,  pp.  106 — 120;  Holtzmann,  Die  synopt,  Ew.,  §18, 
p.  264  ff.,  359  ff. ;  Klener^  Beoent.  de  authent.  Eyang.  Matth.  quaaet., 
1832 ;  Keim^  Jesu  y.  Nazara,  i.  p.  63  ff.,  67  ff. ;  KosUin^  Urepr.  d.  synopt., 
p.  43  ff.,  69  ff. ;    Lachmann,  Th.  Stadien  u.  Erit.,  1835,  p.  577  ff. ;  Zwdly, 
Th.  Studien  u.  Krit,  1833,  p.  497  ff. ;    Comment,  zum  Et.  Johan.,  1820, 
i. ;  Les$ing,  Theolog.  naohlaas,  1784,  p.  45  ff. ;    Mfyer^Kr.  exeg.  H'bach 
lib.  d.  Ev.  dee.  Matth.,  5te  aufl.  §  2,  p.  3  ff. ;    Neander,  Leben  Jesn, 
p.  11 ;  Neudecker,  EinL  N.  T.,  J  27,  p.  290  ff. ;  Nicolas,  Etudes  crit.  sur  U 
Bible,  N.  T.,  p.  28  ff.,  43,  p.  153  ff. ;    Niemeyer,  Allgem.  literatuneit, 
1832,  No.  37;  OrtlU,  Selecta  Pair.  Ecclee.  Cap.  1821,  p.  10;  Plitt,  De 
Comp.  Evang.  Synopt.,  1860;  JUtian,  Vie  de  Jesus,  xiii"*  ed.  p.  1.  ff. ; 
Beu$$,  Gesch.  N.  T.,  $  195,  p.  188;  N.  Bey.  de  Th^oL,   1858,  p.  46; 
lUville,  Etudes  orit.  sur  TEy.  solon  S.  Matth.,  1862 ;    Bump/,  N.  Bey. 
de  TkeoL,  1867,  p.  32;    Rcedujer,  Symboln  qusadam  ad  N.  T.  pertinentes, 
1827;    Schleiermacher,  Th.  Stndien  n.  Krit,  1832,  p.  735  ff. ;  Schntdoen- 
hurgfr,  Urspr.  erst  kan.  Eyang.,  1834,  p.  3  ff.  90  ff. ;  Beitrage,  p.  24; 
Scherer,  N.  Bey.  de  Thtol.,  1859,  p.  307  f.,  1861,  p.  295  ff.;    J.  E.  C, 
Schmidt,  Entwurf.,  u.  s.  w.,  Hencke's  Mag.,  iy.  p.  576  ff. ;  Einl.  N.  T.,  i. 
p.  68  ff. ;  Schenkel,  Das  Charakterbild  Jesu,  1864,  p.  333  ff.  ;  Schtctgler, 
Das   nachap.    Zeitalter,   i.  p.   241  ff. ;    Scholten,   Das  itlt  Eyangeliuin, 
p.  240  ff. ,  248  ff. ;  of.  Die  alt  Zeugnisse,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  15  f. ;  Schulz,  Bemerk. 
lib.  Yerf.  d.  Ey.  n.  Matth.  Beit.  z.  Christ.  Lehre  y.  heiL'  Abendmahl, 
1  aiisg.,  1S24,  pp.  302 — 322 ;  ScJiott,  Authent.  des  kan.  Ey.  benannt  nacb. 
Mntth.,  1837,  herausg.  y.  Danz.,  p.   93  ff.,   106  ff.  ;    Schulthess,  Bosen- 
niullor*s  Bibl.  exeg.  Bepertorium,  1824,  ii.  p.  172  f. ;    Semler,  Yorrede  x. 
Baumgarten*s  Unters.  Theol.  Sti-eitigkeit,   1762,  p.  52;    Uebersetz.  y. 
Townson's  Abhandl.  4Eyy.,  1783,  L  p.   146  ff.,  221,  290;    Sit/ert,  Ur- 
sprung.  d.  erst.  kan.  Eyy.,  1832,  p.  123  ff.,  138  ff.,  160  ff.  ;   Stroth,  In- 
terpol, in  Eyang.  Matth.  in  Eichhom's  Bepertorium  f.  bibl.  u.  morgenl. 
Lilt.,  ix.  p.  99  ff. ;  Theile,  Zur  Biographie  Jesu,  1836,  p.  35;  TMer,  Die 
Eyangelienfrage,  1858;  Usteri,  Comment.  Crit.  in  qua  Ey.  Johan.  gen. 
esse,  &c.,  1823;    Volkmar,  Der  Ursprung,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  6  ff.  ;    Veniurini, 
Gcsch.  dos  Urohristenthums,  ii.  p.  1  ff. ;  2>e  Wette,  Einl.  N.  T.,  §  98,  a.  b., 
201  ff. ;  Weizsdcker,  Unters.  iib.  eyang.  Gesch.,  26  ff.,  104  ff. ,  129  ff. ;  WHs$e, 
Evang.  Gesch.,  i.  p.  29  ff.  ;  Die  Eyangelienfrage,  p.  89  ff.,  141  ff. ;  Wnss, 
Th.  Studien  u.  Krit.,  1861,  p.  88  ff. ;   Wifke,  Der  Ureyangelist,  p.  691,  et 
pa^im;   Wikke,  Tradition  u.  Mythe,  1837,  §  19,  p.  38  ff. ;   Wieseler,  Chit>- 
nolog.  Synopsis  d.  4  Ey.,  1843,  p.  300,  304  ff. ;  Beitrage,  s.  apok.  Litt, 
p.  182. 
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with  which  Papias  was  acquainted  was  different  from 
our  Gospel.  In  a  fragment  from  the  fourth  book  of  his 
lost  work  which  is  preserved  to  us  by  (Ecumeuius  and 
Theophylact,  Papias  relates  the  circumstances  of  the 
death  of  Judas  Iscariot  in  a  manner  which  is  in  contra- 
diction to  the  account  in  the  first  Gospel.  In  Matthew 
xxvii.  5,  the  death  of  the  traitor  is  thus  related  :  "  And 
he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple  and 
departed  and  went  and  hanged  himself."  *  The  narrative 
in  Papias  is  as  follows :  "  Judas  walked  about  in  this 
world  a  great  example  of  impiety ;  for  his  body  having 
swollen  so  that  he  could  not  pass  where  a  chariot  could 
easily  pass,  he  was  crushed  by  the  chariot  so  that  his 
bowels  were  emptied  out.''^  Theophylact,  in  connection 
with  this  passage,  adds  other  details  also  apparently 
taken  from  the  work  of  Papias,  as  for  instance  that, 
from  his  excessive  corpulency,  the  eyes  of  Judas  were  so 
swollen  that  they  could  not  see,  and  so  sunk  in  his  head 
that  they  could  not  be  perceived  even  by  the  aid  of  the 
optical  instruments  of  physicians ;  and  that  the  rest  of 
his  body  was  covered  with  running  sores  and  maggots, 
and  so  on  in  the  manner  of  the  early  Christian  ages, 
whose  imagination  conjured  up  the  wildest  "  special 
providences"  to  punish  the  enemies  of  the  faith.'  As 
Papias  expressly  states  that  he  eagerly  inquired  what  the 
Apostles,  and  amongst  them  what  Matthew,  said,  we 
may  conclude  that  he  would  not  have  deliberately  con- 
tradicted the  account  given  by  that  Apostle  had  he  been 

>  In  Acts  i.  18  f.,  an  account  is  giyen  whicli  again  contradicts  both 
Matth.  and  the  version  of  Papias. 

'  Mcya  d(rc/3€iaf  virodtiyfui  iv  rwrtf  r^  K6a-fUf  irfpunanjatv^Iovdas'  irfniaBtis 
yap  €ir\  too-ovtov  ttjv  aapKay  Sarrt  /i^  dvKao^oi  dirX^ciy,  Afid^s  pqdias 
^KpXOfiivris,  iV6  TTJs  Afid^s  iirUaBfi,  &ar€  ri  f/Kora  avrov  €icKfPm$rjvai, 
(J'JcumeniuSf  Comm.  in  Acta  Apost.,  cap.  iL 

>  Houih,  Beliq.  SacrsB,  1846,  i.  p.  9,  23  f.,  25  if. 
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acquainted  with  any  work  attributed  to  him  which  con- 
tained it* 

It  has  been  argued  from  some  very  remote  and 
imaginary  resemblance  between  the  passage  from  the 
preface  to  the  work  of  Papias  quoted  by  Eusebius,  with 
the  prologue  to  Luke,  that  Papias  was  acquainted  with 
that  Gospel;^  but  nothing  could  be  more  groundless 
than  such  a  conclusion  based  upon  such  evidence,  and 
there  is  not  a  word  in  our  fragments  of  Papias  which 
warrants  such  an  assertion.^  Eusebius,  who  never  fails 
to  enumerate  the  works  of  the  New  Testament  to  which 
the  Fathers  refer,  does  not  pretend  that  Papias  knew 
either  the  third  or  fourth  Gospels.  He  states,  however, 
that  Papias  ''made  use  of  testimonies  from  the  first 
Epistle  of  John  and  likewise  from  that  of  Peter/'  *  As 
Eusebius,  howevfer,  does  not  quote  the  passages  from 
Papias,  we  must  remain  in  doubt  whether  he  did  not,  as 
elsewhere,  assume  from  some  similarity  of  wording  that 
the  passages  were  quotations  from  these  Epistles,  whilst 
in  reality  they  might  not  be.  Eusebius  made  a  similar 
statement  with  regard  to  a  supposed  quotation  in  the 
so-called  Epistle  of  Polycarp*  upon  very  insufficient 
grounds.^    Andrew,  a  Cappadocian  bishop  of  the  fifth 


>  Orednefj  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  91 ;  HoUxmann,  Die  synopt.  Evv.,  p.  251  f. 
cf.  Westcatt,  On  the  Oanon,  p.  66. 

«  Cf.  Oredner,  Einl.  N.  T.,  i.  p.  202;  HUgmfdd,  Der  Kanon,  p.  15  f. 
Zeitschr.  wiss.  TheoL,  1861,  p.  202. 

»  DavidMn,  Introd.  N.  T.,  iL  p.  19;  NicoloB,  Et.  orit  N.  T.,  p.  21  f. 
Reusi,  N.  Bey.  de  Th^ol.,  1858,  p.  45,  note  5 ;  Scholten,  Die  alt  Zeugn. 
p.  16  f. ;  Het  Paul.  Eyangelie,  p.  2  f. ;  ZeRer,  Die  Apostelgesoh.,  p.  11 
Volkmar,  Der  Ursprong,  p.  60  f .  ;  cf.  Ti^ehendorf,  Wann  wurden,  u.  a.  w., 
p.  117  f. ;  WestooU,  On  the  Canon,  p.  65  f. 

*  Etueb.,  H.  E.,  iii.  39. 

»  Ad.  Phil.,  yii.;  JEweb.,  H.  E.,  iv.  14. 

•  Baur,  TJnters.  kan.  Ew.,  p.  350,  anm. ;  Benan,  Vie  de  J^sus,  xiii"* 
ed.  p.  Ixy.  note  4 ;  SchoUen,  Das  Eyang.  n.  Johannes,  p.  8. 
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Century,  mentions  that  Papias,  amongst  others  of  the 
Fathers,  considered  the  Apocalypse  inspired.*  No 
reference  is  made  to  this  by  Eusebius,  but  although  from 
his  Millenarian  tendencies  it  is  very  probable  that  Papias 
regarded  the  Apocalypse  with  peculiar  veneration  as  a 
prophetic  book,  this  evidence  is  too  vague  and  isolated 
to  be  of  much  value. 

We  find,  however,  that  Papias,  like  Hegesippus  and 
others  of  the  Fathers,  was  acquainted  with  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews.  Eusebius  says :  "  He 
(Papias)  likewise  relates  another  history  of  a  woman 
accused  of  many  sins  before  the  Lord,  which  is  contained 
in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews."*  This  is 
generally  believed  to  be  the  episode  inserted  in  the  later 
MSS.  of  the  fourth  Grospel  viii.  1 — 11.  This  Gospel, 
of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  we  find  much  more  ancient 
and  distinct  traces  than  any  other,  was  clearly  used  by 
Papias.' 

Whatever  books  Papias  knew,  however,  it  is  certain, 
from  his  own  express  declaration,  that  he  ascribed  little 
importance  to  them,  and  preferred  tradition  as  a  more 
reliable  source  of  information  regarding  evangelical 
history.  "  For  I  held  that  what  was  to  be  derived  from 
books,"  he  says,  "was  not  so  profitable  as  that  from 
the  living  and  abiding  voice  (of  tradition)."  *  If,  there- 
fore, it  could  even  have  been  shown  that  Papias  was 

>  Prolog.  Comment,  in  Apocalypsin;  Bowth,  Beliq.  Sacne,  1846,  i. 
p.  Id. 

'  *E«erci^crai  dc  mi  JXXip^  UrropiaM  wtpi  ywauAsy  hrX  iroXXacr  AfutprUut 
itaPkrfitiaiit  M.  rov  Kvpuw.  *Hv  r^  kot  'Efiptuovs  cvoyycXioy  ntpU^ti,  H.  E.» 
iii.  39. 

»  Dtlitzich,  Entet.  d.  Matth.  Evang.,  p.  24;  Eichhcrn,  Einl.  N.  T.,  i. 
p.  21  f. ;  HUgen/eld,  Die  Evangelien,  p.  119;  Kirchho/er,  Quellensamml., 
p.  33,  anm.  8;  SchoUen,  Das  alt  Evang.,  p.  242;  Schtvegler,  Das  nachap. 
Zeitalter,  i.  p.  205;  Tischendorf,  Wann  warden,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  110. 

«  £u9eb.,  H.  £.,  in.  59. 
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acquainted  with  any  of  our  Canonical  Gospels,  it  could 
only  have  been  with  the  accompanying  fact  that  he  did 
not  recognize  them  as  authoritative  documents.  It  is 
manifest  from  the  evidence  adduced,  however,  that  Papias 
did  not  know  our  Gk)spel8.  It  is  not  possible  that  he 
could  have  found  it  better  to  inquire  "what  John  or 
Matthew,  or  what  any  other  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord 
.  .  .  say  "  if  he  had  known  of  Gospels  such  as  ours 
actually  written  by  them,  deliberately  telling  him  what 
they  had  to  say.  The  work  of  Matthew  which  he  men- 
tions being,  however,  a  mere  collection  of  discourses  of 
Jesus,  he  might  naturally  inquire  what  the  Apostle* 
himself  said  of  the  history  of  the  Master.  The  evidence 
of  Papias  is  in  every  respect  most  important.  He  is  the 
first  writer  who  mentions  that  Matthew  and  Mark  were 
believed  to  have  written  any  works  at  all ;  but  whilst  he 
shows  that  he  does  not  accord  any  canonical  authority 
even  to  the  works  attributed  to  them,  his  description 
of  those  works  and  his  general  testimony  comes  with 
crushing  force  against  the  pretensions  made  on  behalf 
of  our  Gospels  to  Apostolic  origin  and  authenticity. 

'  We  may  merely  remark  that  Papias  does  not  call  the  Matthew  who 
wrote  the  \6yta  an  Apostle.  In  this  passage  he  speaks  of  the  Apostle, 
but  he  does  not  distinctly  identify  him  with  the  Matthew  of  the  other 
passage. 
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8vo.  price  28«. 

Maunder's  Historical  Treasury ; 

comprising  a  General  Introductory  Outline 
of  Universal  History,  and  a  Scries  of  Sepa- 
rate  Histories.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6*. 

Critical  and   Historical   Essays 

contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mac.vulay  : — 

Student's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  6t. 
People's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  8«. 
Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.  21«. 
LiBiuvRT  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  36*. 

History  of  the    Early  Ohurch, 

from  the  First  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Council  of  Nic.xa,  a.d.  325.  By  the 
Author  of  *  Amy  Herbert.'  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  As.  Gd, 

Sketch  of  the   History  of   the 

Church  of  England  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  V.  Short, 
D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Eighth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  75.  Gd. 

Essays  on  the  Bise  and  Progress  of 

the  Christian  Religion  in  the  West  of  Europe. 
From  the  Reign  of  Tiberius  to  the  End  of 
the  Coimcil  of  Trent.  By  John  Earl  Rus- 
sell.   8vo.  "  [/« the  Press. 

EUstory  of  the  Christian  Chnroh* 

from  the  Ascension  of  Christ  to  the  Conver- 
sion of  Constantine.  By  E.  Burton,  D.D. 
late  Regius  Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.    Fcp.  8vo.  8».  6dL 

History  of  the  Christian  Church, 

from  the  Death  of  St.  John  to  the  Middle 
of  the  Second  Century;  comprising  a  full 
Account  of  the  Primitive  Oi^anisation  of 
Church  Government,  and  the  Growth  of 
Episcopacy.  By  T.  \V.  Mossman,  B.A. 
Rector  of  Ea-st  and  Vicar  of  West  Tor- 
rington,  Lincolnshire.  8vo.  price  IGs. 


!NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BT  LONGMANS  axd  00. 


Biographical  Works. 


The  Life  of  Lloyd,  FirstLord  Ken- 
yon,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  By  the 
Hon.  George  T.  Kexyon,  M.A.  of  Ch.  Ch. 
Oxford.  With  Portraits  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Kenyon  from  Sketches  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence.  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Admiral  Sir 

Edward  William  Codrington ;  with  Selec- 
tions from  his  Private  and  Official  Corres- 
pondence, including  Particulars  of  the 
Battles  of  the  First  of  June  1704  and  Trafal- 
gar, the  Expeditions  to  Walcheren  and  New 
Orleans,  War  Service  on  the  Coast  of  Spain, 
and  the  Battle  of  Navarin.  Edited  by  h'ls 
Daughter,  Lady  Boukciiier.  With  Two 
Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.  2  vols.  8vo, 
price  36<. 

Lifeof  Alexandervon  Humboldt. 

Compiled,  in  Commemoration  of  the  Cen- 
tenary of  his  Birth,  by  Julius  LSwex- 
BERG,  Robert  Av^-Laij.eslvxt,  and 
Alfred  Dove.  Edited  by  Professor  Karl 
Bruuns,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at 
Leipzig.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Jake  and  Caroline  Lassell.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  Three  Portraits,  price  86«. 

Autobiography  of  John  Milton ; 

or,  Milton*8  Life  in  his  own  Words.  By 
the  Rev.  James  J.  G.  Graham,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Vignette-Portrait,  price  6«. 

BeooUections  of  Fast  Life.    By 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  F.R.S., 
&c  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
Third  Edition.    Post  8vo.  10*.  Gd, 

Biographical  and  Critical  Essays, 

Reprinted  from  Reviews,  with  Additions 
and  Corrections.  By  A.  Hayward,  Esq. 
Q.C.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  28«. 

The  Life  of  Isambard  Kingdom 

Brunei,  Civil  Engineer.  By  Isamb.vrd 
Brunel,  B.C.L.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Diocese  of  Ely.  With  Por- 
trait, Plates,  and  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21«. 

Lord  Q^orge  Bentinok ;  a  Political 

Biography.  By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Dis- 
raeli, M.P.  Eighth  Edition,  revised,  with 
a  new  Preface.    Crown  8vo.  6a. 

Memoir  of  George  Edward  Lynch 

Cotton,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and 
Metropolitan.  With  Selections  from  his 
Journals  and  Correspondence.  Edited  by 
Mrs.  Cotton.  Second  Edition,  with  Por- 
trait.   Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 


The  Life  and  Travels  of  (George 

Whitefield,  M.A.  By  James  Patersox 
Gledstone.    8vo.  price  14h, 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Bev. 

Sydney  Smith.  Edited  by  his  Daughter, 
Lady  Holland,  and  Mrs.  Austop.  Xev 
Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Croim 
8vo.  price  6«. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Siztus 

the  Fifth.  By  Baron  Hubner.  Translated 
from  the  Original  French,  with  the  Author's 
sanction,  by  Hubert  £.  H.  Jekslsgbajl 
2  vols.  8vo.  24». 

Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biogra- 
phy. By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Stephen, 
LL.D.    Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7<.  6dL 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday. 

By  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  Secretory  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  Second  Edition,  with 
Portrait  and  Woodcuts.     2  vols.  8vo.  28i; 

Faraday  as  a  Discoverer.  ByJohk 

Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Two  Portraits.  Fop.  8to 
price  8«.  Qd. 

Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ire- 
land; Swift,  Flood,  Grattan,  O'ConnclL 
By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  &£. 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleio,  MJV.  Popular 
Edition,  carefully  revised ;  with  copioos 
Additions.    Crown  8vo.  with  Portnit,  dt. 

Dictionary  of  General  Biography; 

containing  Concise  Memoirs  and  Notices  of 
the  most  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Countries, 
from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time. 
Edited  by  Willl^m  L.  R.  Gates.  Sra 
price  21«. 

Letters    and    Life    of    Francis 

Bacon,  including  all  his  Occasional  Works. 
Collected  and  edited,  ^ith  a  Commentaiy, 
by  J.  Speddixo.  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  8vo. 
price  £3. 12«.  To  be  completed  in  One  more 
Volume. 

Felix  Mendelssohn's  Letters  from 

Jtafy  and  Switzerlandy  and  Lettert  firom 
1833  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace. 
With  Portrait.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  5«.  each. 

Musical  Criticism  and  Biography. 

from  the  Published  and  Unpublished  Writ- 
ings of  Thomas  Damaxt  Eaton,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Norwich  Choral  Society.  Selected 
and  edited  by  his  Sons.      Crown 
7$,  Qd, 


NEW  WORKS  ruBLisHED  by  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


Iiivee  of  the  Queens  of  England. 

By  AoNES  Strickland.  Library  Edition, 
newly  revised ;  with  Portraits  of  every 
Queen,  Autographs,  and  Vignettes.  8  vols, 
post  8vo.  7t.  6dL  each. 

Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua ;  bcln^  a  His- 
tory of  his  Religious  Opinions.  By  JoBN 
Henry  Newman,  D.D.  of  the  Oratory  ol 
St.  PhiUp  Neri.  New  Edition.  Post  Svo. 
prioe  6s, 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 

K.C.B.  By  John  Clark  Marsiiman. 
People's  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Cro^vn  Svo, 
price  3«.  6<L 


The  Bise  of  Great  Families,  othar 

Essays  and  Stories.  By  Sir  Bernard 
BuRKK,  C.B.,  LL.D.  Ulster  King-of-Arms 
Crown  Svo.  price  12«.  6d. 

Vicissitudes  of  Families.    By  Sir 

J.  Bernard  Burke,  C.B.  Ulster  King-of- 
Arms.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  en- 
larged.   2  vols.  cro\vn  Svo.  21«. 

Maunder's  Biographical  Trea- 
sury. Thirteenth  Edition,  reconstructed  and 
partly  re-written,  with  above  1,000  additional 
Memoirs,  by  W.  L.  R.  Gates.   Fcp.  Svo.6«. 


Criticism,  Philosophy,  Polity^  <^'C. 


On  Bepresentative  Gk>vemment. 

By  John  Stuart  Milf,  Third  Edition. 
Svo.  9«.  crown  Svo.  2». 

On  Liberty.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Fourth  Edition.  Post  Svo.  7«.  6d.  Crown 
S^'o.  is.  Ad, 

Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

By  John  Stu.uct  Mill.  Seventh  Edition. 
2  vols.  Svo.  30«.  or  in  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  6f . 

Utilitarianism.  By  John  Stuart 
Mill.    4th  Edit.  Svo.  bs. 

Dissertations  and  Discussions.  By 

John  Stuart  Mill.  Second  Edition. 
8  vols.  Svo.  price  B&s. 

Examination    of    Sir    William 

Hamilton's  Philosophy,  and  of  the  principal 
Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his 
Writings.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Fourth  Edition.  Svo.  16*. 

The  Subjection  of  Women.    By 

John  Stuart  Mill.  New  Edition.  Post 
Svo.  bs. 

Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of 

the  Human  Mind.  By  Jami-:s  Mill.  A 
New  Edition,  ¥rith  Notes,  Illustrative  and 
Critical,  by  Alex.vnder  Bain,  Andrew 
FiNDLATER,  and  George  Grote.  Edited, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  John  Stuart 
Mill.    2  voLs.  Svo.  price  285. 

Principles  of  Economical  Philo- 
sophy.^ By  II.  D.  Macleoi),  M.A.  Barristcr- 
at-Law.  Second  Edition,  in  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  Svo.  price  lbs, 

A  Dictionary  of  Political  Eoono- 

nomy ;  Biographical,  Bibliographical,  His- 
torical, and  PracticaL  By  U.  D.  Macleoi>, 
M.A.    Vol.  I.  royal  Svo.  80». 

A  Systematic  View  of  the  Science 

of  Jurisprudence.  By  Sheldon  Amos, 
M.A.  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  to  the 
Inns  of  Court,  London.    Svo.  price  1S«. 


The  Institutes  of  Justinian;  with 

English  Introduction,  Translation,  and 
Notes.  By  T.  C.  Sandars,  M.A.  Barrister- 
at-Law.    New  Edition.    Svo.  lbs. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works,  collected 

and  edited  by  R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  J.  Sped- 
DiNO,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  7  vols.  Svo.  price 
£8. 13«.  Bd. 

A  System  of  Logic,  Batiocinative 

and  Inductive.  Bv  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Eighth  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  255. 

a 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle ;  with  Essays 

and  Notes.  By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart.  M.A. 
LL.D.  Tliird  Edition,  reWsed  and  partly 
re-written.  [/n  the  press. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle. Newly  translated  into  English.  By 
K.  WiLLLAMS,  B.A.  Fellow  ahd  late  Lec- 
turer Merton  College,  Oxford.    Svo.  l'2s. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations. 

B}'  R.  Whately,  D.D,  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.    New  Edition.    Svo.  lOs,  6d, 

Elements  of  Logic.  By  H.  Whatelt, 

D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  New 
Edition.    Svo.  10^.  CJ.  crown  Svo.  is.  6d, 

Elements  of  Bhetor  ic.  By  the  sam 

Author.  New  Edition.  Svo.  iOs,  6d.  Crown 
Svo.  is.  Bd, 

English  Synonymes.    By  E.  Jane 

Whately.  Edited  by  Archbp.  Wuately 
5th  Edition.    Fcp.  Bs, 

An    Outline   of  the    Necessary 

Laws  of  Thought :  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and 
Applied  Logic  By  the  Most  Rev.  W. 
Thomson,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  York.  Ninth 
Thousand.    Crown  Svo.  bs,  Gd, 
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Causality  ;  or,  the  Philosophy  of  Law 
Investigated.  By  George  Jasiiesox,  B.D. 
of  Old  Machar.  Second  Edition,  greatly 
enlarged,      vo.  price  12*. 

Speeches  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 

Macaulay,  corrected  by  Himself.  People's 
Edition,  crown  8vo.  Ss.  Gd. 

Lord   Macaulay's    Speeches   on 

Parliamentary  Reform  in  1831  and  1832. 
16mo.  price  Oxe  Suillixo. 

A    Dictionary    of    the    English 

Language.  By  R.  G.  L\tham,  MA.  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Founded  on  the  Dictionaiy  of  Dr.  S. 
Joiixsox,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd, 
with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
4  vols.  4to.  price  £7. 

Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 

Phrases,  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  By  P.  M.  Rooet, 
M.D.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  10«.  OcL 

Three  Centuries  of  English  Lie- 

rature.  By  Ciiakles  Dukk  Yoxoe,  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History  and  English 
Literature  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast 
Cro\vn  8vo.  7».  Qd. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage.   By  F.  Max  MUlleii,  M.A.  &c. 

Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute. 

Sixth  Edition.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  IG*. 

Southey's  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Volume,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.W.  Warter, 
B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  125.  Qd. 

Manual  of   English   Literature, 

Historical  and  Critical  with  a  Chapter  on 
English  Metres .  By  T iiom as  A rxold,  M.A. 
New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7».  (yd. 

A    Dictionary    of    Roman   and 

Greek  Antiquities.  With  about  2,000 
If.ngravings  on  Wood,  from  Ancient  Origi- 
nals, iUustrative  of  the  Industrial  Arts  and 
Social  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  By 
Antiioxy  Ricir,  B.A.,  sometime  of  Caitis 
College,  Cambridge.  Third  Edition,  revised 
and  improved.    Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  Crf. 

A  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary. 

The  Sanskrit  words  printed  both  in  the 
original  Dcvanagari  and  in  Roman  letters  ; 
with  References  to  the  Best  Editipns  of 
Sanskrit  Authors,  and  with  Et^inologies 
and  comparisons  of  Cognate  Words  chiefly 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled  by  T.  Bex  fey.    8vo.  52*.  6d. 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary.    By 

Jons  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxod.  and  J.  E. 
Riddle,  M.A.  Oxon.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised.   2  vols.  4to.  pp.  2,128,  price  42*. 


White's    College    Latin-Sng^ish 

Dictionary  (Intermediate  Size),  abridged 
from  the  Parent  Work  for  the  use  of  Uni- 
versity Students.    Medium  8vo.  pp.  1,0^ 
price  18«. 

White's  Junior  Student's  Com- 
plete    Latin-English    and    English-Iiitin 

Dictionary.      Revised     Edition.     ^Square 

12mo.  pp.  1|058,  price  12«. 

Separately  |latix-Engi-I8h;  7*.  6A 

An  English-Greek  Lezioon,  con- 
taining all  the  Greek  Words  used  by  Writen 
of  good  authority.     By  C.  D.  Yoxge,  BJL 

New  Edition.    4to.  21tf. 

Mr.  Yonge's  New  Lexicon,  En- 
glish and  Greek,  abridged  from  his  larger 
work  (as  above).    Square  12mo.  8«.  6dL 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon.  Com- 
piled by  II.  G.  LfDDELL,  D.D.  Dean  ot 
Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Rochester.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  4to. 
price  3Ctf. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  English, 

abridged  for  Schools  from  Liddell  and 
Scfyrr'B  Greek-English  Lexicon,  Fourteenth 
Edition.    Square  12mo.  7a.  6c/. 

The  Mastery  of  Languages;  or, 

the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign  Tongues 
Idiomatically.  By  Thomas  Pkendergast, 
late  of  the  Civil  Service  at  Madras.  Second 
Edition.    8vo.  6«. 

A  Practical   Dictionary  of  the 

French  and  English  Languages.    ByPto- 
fessor   L^ON    Cojjtaxseau,    many   yean 
French  Examiner  for   Military   and  Civil 
Appointments,  &c  New  Edition,  carefully' 
revised.    Post  8vo.  10*.  Gd, 

Contanseau's  Pocket  Dictionary, 

French  and  English,  abridged  from  the 
Practical  Dictionary,  by  the  Author.  New 
Edition.  18mo.  price  3«.  6c2. 

New  Practical  Dictionary  of  the 

German  Language;  Grerman-Knglish,  and 
English-German.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L 
Blacklkv,  MJl,  and  Dr.  Carl.  Maktis 
Fuiedlaxder.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6<i. 

Historical  and  Critical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a  New 
Translation.  By  M.  M.  ILvlisch,  PhJ) 
Vol.  I.  GenesiSy  8vo.  18«.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  12«.  YoL  II.  Exodus,  15t 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  ISt. 
Vol  III.  Leviticusy  Part  1. 15f.  or  adapted 
for  the  General  Reader,  Ss.  Vol.  IV.  i>w- 
ticus.  Part  II.  15«.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  8.t. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLiSHHV  bt  LONGBIANS  axd  CO. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 


An  Introduotion  to  Mental  Phi- 
losophy, on  the  Inductive  Method.  By 
J.  D.  MuRELL,  M.A.  LL.D.    8vo.  12«. 

Elements  of  Fsyohologyy  contain- 
ing the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectaal  Powers. 
By  J.  D.  MoiiELi^  LL.I).    Tost  8vo.  It.  C,d, 

Beoreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 

By  A.  K.  II.  B.    Two  Scries,  3».  6d,  each. 

Seaside  Musings  on  Sundays  and 

Weekdiivs.  Bv  A.  K.  11.  B.  Crown  8vo. 
price  3«.  Cd, 

Fresent-Day  Thoughts.    By  A.  K. 

II.  B.    Crown  8vo.  ds.  Qd. 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged 

Truths ;  Memorials  of  St  Andrews  Sundays. 
By  A.  K.  II.  B.    Crown  8\'o.  8».  Crf. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  firom  a  City 

Pulpit  By  A.  K.  11.  B    Crown  8vo.  3«.  6</. 

Iiossons  of  Middle  Age,  ^ith  Homc 

Account  of  various  Cities  and  Men. 
By  A.  K.  II.  B.    Crown  8vo.  3*.  W. 

IiOisure  Hours  in  Town;  E'.siys 

Consolator}',  ^sthctical.  Moral,  Social,  and 
Domestic.  By  A.  K.  II.  B.  Crown  8vo. 
8ji.  6(/. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish 

Church  of  a  S<.T*ttish  University  City. 
By  A.  K.  II.  B.    Crown  8vo.  3*.  Od' 

The   Commonplace  Philosopher 

in  Town  and  Cuimtr\'.  By  A.  K.  II.  B. 
3«.  Cd. 

The    Autumn    Holidays    of     a 

Countr)'  Parson.  By  A.  K.  II.  B.  Crown 
8vo.  35.  dd. 

Critical   Essays  of    a    Country 

Parson.  By  A.  K.  II.  B.  Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d» 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  County 

Parson.  By  A.  K.  II.  B.  Two  Series, 
3s.  6</.  each. 

Miscellaneous  and  Posthumous 

Works  of  the  late  Ilcnr^-  Thomas  Buckle. 
Edited,  with  a  Bioj^raphical  Notice,  by 
IIklkx Ta YLt»u.  3 vols.  8vo.  price  21.  I2«. Or/. 

In  the  Momingland,  or  xh?  Law 

of  the  Origin  and  Transformation  of  Chris- 
tianitv  ;  Tnivel  and  Discussion  in  the  East 
with  the  late  Ilcnrv  lliomas  Buckle.  Bv 
John  S.  SxrAicT-dLEXxiE,  M.A.    Post  8vo. 

[In  May. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects. 

By  James  Axthoxt  Froude,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  OxfonL  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  price  12*. 


Miscellaneous  Writings  of  John 

Cunington,  M.A.  late  Corpus  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  Universitv  of  Oxford.    Edited 

ft 

bv  J.  A.  SvMoxn.s  M.A.  With  a  Memoir 
by  II.  J.  S.  Smith,  M.A.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  2 
vols.  8vo.  price  28ir. 

The  Bev.  Sydney  Smith's  Mis- 
cellaneous Works.    Cruwn  8vo.  price  U«. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Bev. 

Sydney  Smith  :  a  Selection  of  the  most 
memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and 
Conversation.    Crown  8vu.  3«.  GdL 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 

Reli^cious  Sceptic.  By  IIenky  Rogers. 
Twelfth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5». 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith. 

By  IIkniiy  K<k;i:rs.  Tliird  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  3«.  6</. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Miscellaneous 

Writings: — 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  21«. 
Pkoplk's  Editiox,  I  vol.  crown  8vo.  Am,  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Miscellaneous 

Writiiijrs  and  Sri:E<iii:s.  Student's  Edition, 
in  Que  Volume,  crown  8vo.  price  6«. 

The  Election  of  Bepresentatives, 

Parliamentary  and  Muiiicip-il ;  a  Treatise. 
By  Thomas  Hare,  Burristcr-at-Law. 
Fourth  Edition,  adapting  the  proposed  Law 
to  the  Ballot,  with  Appendices  on  the  Pre- 
ferential and  the  Cumulative  Vote.  Post 
8vo.  price  7«. 

Chips  firom  a  German  Workshop ; 

being  Essays  on  the  Science  of  Rdigion, 
and  on  Mytholog}'.  Traditions,  and  Customs. 
By  F.  Max  Ml-llkr,  M.A.  A-c.  Foreign 
Member  of  the  French  Institute.  8  vols. 
8ro.  £2. 

A    Budget    of    Paradoxes.     By 

Ar<;rsTrs  De  Morgan,  F.K.A.S.  and 
C.P.S.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Re- 
printed, with  the  Author's  Additions,  from 
the  Athenaum.    8vo.  price  15«. 

The   Secret  of  Hegel:  being  the 

Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Matter.  By  Jamks  IIltciiisox  Stib- 
Lixc,  LL.D.  Edin.    2  vols.  8vo.  28*. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 

Law.    Together  with  Whewell  and  Hegel, 
and  Hegel  and  Mr.  W.  15.  Smith  ;  a  Vindi 
cation  in  a  Ph^-sico-Mathcmntical  Regard 
By  J.  II.  Stirling,  LL.D.  Kdin.  8vo,pricc6« 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BT  LONGMANS  axd  00. 


As  Begards  Protoplasm.    By  J.  H. 

STiKLiN(i,  LL.D.  Edin.  Second  Edit.,  with 
Addition-o,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Huxley's 
Second  Issue  nnd  a  new  Pkrfack  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Huxley  in  •  Yeast.'    8vo.  price  2». 

Sir  William  Hamilton ;  being  the 

Philosophy  of  Perception :  an  Analysis. 
By  J.  II.  SriULixtJ,  LL.I).  Edin.    8vo.  5s, 

The  Philosophy  of  Necessity;  or. 

Natural  Law  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral, 
and  Social  Science.  By  Charles  Bray. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  9«. 

A  Manual  of  Anthropology,  or 

Sience  of  Man,  based  on  Modem  Research. 
By  Charlks  Bray.    Crown  8vo.  6«. 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral 

Correlates.  By  Ciiarlks  Bray.     8vo.  5«. 

Time  and  Space;    a  Metiphysical 

Essay.  By  Siiadwortii  II.  IIodgsox. 
8vo.  price  tC«. 

The  Theory  of  Practice;  an  Ethical 

Inquiry.  By  Shadwortii  II.  IIoogsox. 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  24«. 


Ueberweg's    System    of   Logio 

and  History  of  Logical  Doctrines.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  T.  U. 
Lindsay,  M.A.  F.R.S.E.    8vo.  price  16*. 

The   Senses  and  the    InteUeet 

By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Prof,  of  Logic 
in  the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition. 
8vo.  15«. 

Mental  and  Moral    Science:  a 

Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10«.  6<£.  Or  sepi- 
rately:  Part  I.  Mental  Science,  6«.  Cd. 
Part  II.  Moral  Scicncr,  4s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Human  19'atiire; 

being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce  the  Expe- 
rimental Method  of  Reasoning  into  Monl 
Subjects.  By  David  Hume.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  ±c,  by  T.  H.  Green,  FeUow,  and 
T.  H.  Grose,  late  Scholar,  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford.    2  vols.  8vo.    [/n  the  press. 

Essays  Moral,  Politioal,  and  Li- 
terary. By  Da\id  Hume.  By  the  sum 
Editors.    2  vols.  8vo.  [Tm  the  press. 


Astronomy,  Meteorology^  Popular  Geography,  <^'c. 


Outlines  of  Astronomy.     By  Sir 

J.  F.  W.  Hrrsciiei^  Bart.  M.A  Eleventh 
Edition,  with  9  Plates  and  numerous  Dia- 
grams.   Square  cro^-n  8vo.  12«. 

Essays  on  Astronomy.    A  Series  of 

Papers  on  Planets  and  Meteors,  the  Sun 
and  sun-surrounding  Space,  Stars  and  Star 
Cloudlets;  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  ap- 
proaching Transit  of  Venus :  preceded  bv  a 
Sketch  0/  the  Life  and  Work  of  Sir*  J. 
Herschel.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With 
10  Plates  and  24  WoodcuU.   8vo.  price  12«. 

Schellen's  Spectrum  Analysis,  in 

its  Application  to  Terrestrial  Substances 
and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Hea- 
venly Bodies.  Translated  by  Jane  and 
C.  Lassell  ;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W. 
HuooiNS,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  With  18  PUtes 
(6  coloured)  and  223  Woodcuts.    8vo.  28s, 

The  Sun ;  Buler,  Light,  Fire,  and 

Life  of  the  Planetary  System.  By  Richard 
A.  Proctor,  B.A.  F.R.A.S.  Second  Edition ; 
with  10  Plates  (7  coloured)  and  107  Wood- 
cats.    Crown  8vo.  price  lis, 

Saturn  and  its  System.  By  R.  a. 

Proctor,  B.A.    8vo.  with  14  Plates,  14t. 


Magnetism  and  Deviation  of  the 

Compass.  For  the  use  of  Stndents  in 
Navigation  and  Science  Schools.  By  Joh5 
Merrifield,  LL.D.  F.RJl.a  With  Dia- 
grams.   18mo.  price  It.  6d, 

Air  and  Bain;  the  Beginnings  of 
a  Chemical  Climatolog>'.  By  Rodect 
Anooh  Smith,  Ph.D.  F.R,S.  F.C.S.Gorcm- 
ment  Inspector  of  Alkali  Works,  with  S 
Illustrations.    8vo.  price  24s, 

The  Star  Depths;  or,  other  Sons 
than  Ours ;  a  Treatise  on  Stars,  Star-Svs- 
tems,  and  Star-Clondlets.  By  R.  ^ 
Proi'tor,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  with  numenms 
Illustrations.  [^Niearfy  ready. 

The  Orbs  Around  TJs;   a  Series 

of  Familiar  Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 
Meteors  and  Comets,  the  Son  and  Coloured 
Pairs  of  Suns.  By  R,  A.  Proctor,  BA. 
Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  M, 

Other  Worlds  than   Ours;    the 

Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  tk 
Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches.  Btf 
R.  A.  Proctor,  BJL.  Third  EditkOt 
revised  and  corrected;  with  14  niastrt- 
tions.    down  Svo.  10s.  6d!. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  by  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


Celestial    Objects   for    Common 

Telescopes.  By  T.  W.  Webb,  M.A.  F.RA.S. 
New  Edition,  revised,  with  Map  of  the 
Moon  and  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  price 
7t.  Gd. 

A  New  Star  Atlas,  for  the  Library, 
the  School,  and  the  Observatr)r}-,  in  Twelve 
Circular  Maps  (with  Two  Index  Plates) 
Intended  as  a  Companion  to  *  Webb's  Celes- 
tial Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.*  With 
a  Letterpress  Introduction  on  the  Study  of 
the  Stars,  illustrated  by  9  Diagrams.  By 
Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Hon.  Sec. 
R.A.S.    Crown  8vo.  5«. 

Haiinder's  Treasury  of  Geogra- 
phy, Physical,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and 
Political*.  Etlited  by  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  Gs, 


A  General  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical, 
and  Historical  ;  forming  a  complete 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  Keith 
Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  New  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised.  ^In  the  press. 

The    Fablie    Schools    Atlas    of 

Modern  Geography.  In  Thirty-one  Maps, 
exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important 
Physical  Features  of  the  Countries  deli- 
neated, and  Noting  all  the  Chief  Places  of 
Historical,  Commercial,  and  Social  Interest. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Butler,  M.A.  Imperial  quarto,  price 
3*.  Gd,  sewed ;  5«.  cloth. 

Nautical  Surveying,  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Practical  and  Theoretical 
Study  of.  By  John  Knox  Laughton, 
M.A.  F.R.A.S.    Small  8vo.  price  6«. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 


Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific 

Subjects.  By  II.  Helmholtz,  Professor  of 
~  Phy.Hii»logy,  formerly  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  and  now  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  Translated  by  E. 
Atkinson  Ph.D.  F.C.S  Professor  of  Ex- 
perimental Science,  Staff  College.  With 
many  Illustrative  Wood  Engravings.  8vo. 
price  12«.  Gd. 

Introduction    to    Experimental 

Phj-sics,  Theoretical  and  Practical ;  inclu- 
ding Directiens  for  Constructing  Physical 
Apparatus  and  for  Making  Experiments. 
By  A.  F.  Wkiniioli),  Professor  in  the 
Roval  Techn  ical  School  at  Chemnitz.  Trans- 
lated  and  edited  (with  the  Author's  sanc- 
tion) by  B.  LoEwy,  F.RA.S.  With  a 
Preface  by  G.  C.  Foster,  F.R.S.  IVofcssor 
of  Physics  in  University  College,  London. 
With  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  8vo. 
price  18». 

Katural  Philosophy  for  General 

Readers  and  Young  Persons ;  a  Course  of 
Phvsics  divested  of  Mathematical 'Formulae 
and  expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  life. 
Translated  from  Ganot's  Cours  de  Physique^ 
by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Crown  8vo. 
with  404  Woodcuts,  price  7«.  Gd, 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Natural  Philosophy.  Revised  by  the 
Author^s  Sox,  and  augmented  by  Conversa- 
tions on  Spectrum  Analysis  and  Solar 
Chemistry.  With  3G  Plates.  Crown  8vo. 
price  Is,  Gd,. 


Gkinot's  Elementary  Treatise  on 

Physics,  Experimental  and  Applied,  for  the 
use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Translated  and 
Edited  with  the  Author's  sanction  by 
E.  Atkinsox,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged ;  with  a  Coloured  Plate 
and  726  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  15f. 

7ext-B00ks  of  Science,  Mechanical 
and]  Physical.  Edited  by  T.  M.  Goodevf, 
M.A.  and  C.  W.  Mehki field,  F.R.S. 
Small  8vo.  price  3«.  Gd.  each  : — 

1.  Gooi)EVE*3  Mechanism. 

2.  Bloxa.m*s  Metals. 

3.  Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

4.  Gni FFis'8  Algebra  and  Trigone mctrj'. 
GitiFrix's  Notes  and  Solutions. 

5.  Watson's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

6.  Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat. 

7.  Merrifield's  Technical  Arithmetic 

and  Mensuration. 
Key, by  the  Rev.  Joiix  IIuxter,  M.A. 

8.  Anderson's  Strength  of  Materials. 
O.Vkxkin's  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Dove's  Law  of  Storms,  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  ordinary  Movements  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  Il} 
Scx>tt,  M.A.  T.C.D.    8vo.  lOi.  Gd, 

The     Correlation     of    Physical 

Forces.    By  Sir  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C.  V.P.R.S 

Fifth  Edition,  revised,  and  Augmented  by  a 
Discourse   on   Continuity.     8vo.   10s,  Gd 

Fragments  of  Science.    By  Joh 

TvNDALL,  LL.D.  F.R.S.       Third  Edition 
8vo.  priocjll* 
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NEW  WORKS  PtBTiTSHED  BT  LONGMANS  Ain>  CO. 


Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion.   By  John 

Tthdall,  LL.D.  FJ{.S.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  10s.  Sd. 

Bound ;  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  John  Tysdali^  LL.D.  F.RS. 
New  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  9«. 

Besearohes     on     Diamagnetism 

and  Magne>Cry9tal1ic  Action ;  including 
the  Question  of  Diamagnetic  Polarity.  By 
Joiix  Tyxdall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  With  6 
Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.    8vo.  14f. 

Principles  of  Animal  Mechanics. 

By  the  Rev.  Samuel  HAr«nTON,  F.R.S. 
M.D.  DuJ)lin,  D.C.L.  Oxon.  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.    8vo.  price  21». 

Lectures  on  liight,  Delivered  in 

America  in  187*2  and  1873.  By  John 
Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.U  S.  Professor  of  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Insitution  of 
Great  Britain.  lln  the  press, 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine  Lec- 
tures on  Light,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  A.iS.  18Q9.  By  J.  Tyndall, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  If.  sewed,  or 
It.  6d.  cloth. 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Seven  Lec- 
tures on  Electrical  Phenomena  and  Theories, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  a.d.  1870. 
By  Joirx  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Crown 
8vo.  1*.  sewed,  or  1«.  Gd.  cloth. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours; 

a  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific 
Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised.   Crown  8vo.  price  7*.  6d. 

Light:  its  Influence  on  Life  and  Health. 
By  FoRuhis  WiNSLow,  M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxon. 
(Hon.)    Fcp.  8vo.  6«. 

Professor  Owen's   Lectures   on 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  Second 
Edition,  with  235  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21«. 

The  Comparatiye  Anatomy  and 

Phj-siology  of  the  Vertebrate  Ajakftals.  By 
Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  With 
1,472  Woodcuts.    3  vols.  8vo.  £3  13».  6t/. 

Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction 

to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  th«  Natural 
History  of  Insects.    Crown  8vo.  6». 

Strange  Dwellings;  a  Description 

of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  *  Homes  without  Hands.'  By  J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  a  New  Frontis- 
piec(  and  about  60  other  Woodcut  Ilhis- 
irations.    Crown  8vo.  price  7«.  6c/. 


Homee  without  Hands ;  &  Beaerip. 

tion  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  daned 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Constmctko. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Woon,  M.A.  FX.a  With 
about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood«    8vo.  2U. 

The  Harmonies  of  X^'atnre  and 

Unity  of  Creation.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwio. 
8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18s. 

The  Aerial  World.    By  Dr.  Geosgs 

Hartwio,  Author  of  'The  Sea  and  its 
Living  Wonders,'  *The  Polar  World,'  Ac. 
8vo.  with  numerous  Illustmtions. 

[/»  ihepmt. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  "Wonders. 

By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  en- 
larged.   8vo.  with  many  lUustrations,  tU, 

The  Tropical  World ;   a  Popular 

Scientific  Account  of  the  Natural  Histoiy 
of  the  Equatorial  Regions.  By  the  same 
Author.  Xew  Edition,  with  about  iOO 
Illustrations.    8vo.  price  10».  6</. 

The  Subterranean  World.   By  ths 

same  Author.  With  3  Maps  and  about  80 
Woodcut  Illustrations,  including  8  full  size 
of  page.    8vo.  price  2 Is. 

The  Polar  World:  a  Popular  Descrip- 
tion of  Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  oA 
Antarctic  Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  tht 
same  Author.  With  8  Chromoxylograph^ 
8  Maps,  and  85  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21f. 

A    Familiar   History  of   Birdf. 

By  E.  St.vnlet,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  «f 
Norwich.    Fcp.  with  Woodcuts,  St.  6d!. 

Insects  at  Home;  a  Popular  A^ 
count  of  British  Insects,  their  StrnctDre^ 
Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.&  ^Tiifc 
upwards  of  700  Illustrations  engraved  off 
Wood.    8vo.  price  21f. 

Insects  Abroad ;  being  a  Popohr 
Account  of  Foreign  Insects  their  StmctnRi 
Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  J.  6« 
Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  Author  of  *  Uomtt 
without  Hands*  &c.  In  One  Vdnme, 
printed  and  illustrated  uniformly  with 
•  Insects  at  Home,'  to  which  it  will  form  i 
Sequel  and  Companion.        [7n  thepresL 

The    Frimitive    Inhabitants  of 

Scandinam.  Containing  a' Description  cf 
the  Implements,  Dwellings,  Tombs,  snd 
Mode  of  Living  of  the  Savages  in  the  North 
of  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age.  By  Svif 
NiLBSON.    8vo.  Plates  and  Woodcots,  I9t» 

The  Origin  of  Civilisation,  tad 

the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man  ;  Ueo^ 
and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.  By  St 
John  Lubbock,  Bart.  MP.  F.R.a  Seoood 
Edition,  with  25  Woodeatt.    8to.  16«. 


SIW  WORKS 


BT  LOtTGHAMS  a: 


>C0. 
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An  Szposition  of  FallaoieB  in  the 

nrpOthMis  of  Mr.  Darwin.  ByC.R.  Hhee, 
M.D.  F^.S.  With  30  Woodcuts.  Crown 
6vo.  price  14i. 

The  Ancient  Stone  Implements, 

WeBpon^  «rd  Ornameiils,  of  Great  Brilun. 
By  Joii-j  EvAKS,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  8vo.  with 
2  Plates  and  476  Woodcuts,  price  iSt.  \ 

Mankind,  their  Origin  and  Des-   ' 
tiny.      By   an  M.A.  of  Balliol  College,    . 
Oxlori.    Containing  a  New  Triuialation  of    , 
th«   First  Three  Cbnpters  of  Gcnisii;    a 
Crilical  Exuminalion  of   tbc    First    Two    I 
Gospels;  an  Explanation  of  the  ApocalypM;    I 
aod  (he  Origin  anil  Secret  Meaning  of  the 
Jlythulogical  and  Mystical  Teaching  of  tha 
Ancients.     With  31    lUuatratiou.     Svo.    , 
price  31).  G<l, 

Bible  Animals;  a  Description  of  OTory   . 
LiTing  Creature  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
ture*, from    the  Ape  to    tha    Coral    By 
the  Key.  J.  G.  Wood.  MA.  F.L.S.    With    ; 

about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.     8vo.  21«.        j 

KanndeT's  Treasnry  of  Hataral  j 

History,  or  Popular  Dictiornry  of  Zoology. 
Revised  and  coriecteil  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.    , 
with  900  Woodeuta,  price  Gj.  , 

The    Mementfl    of    Botany   for  | 

Families  and  SehooK    Tenth  EditioD,  re-    , 
TiBcd    by    Thomas    Moore,   Fi.3.     Fcp.    ' 
with  151  Woodculj,  2<.  Crf. 
The    TreasuiT    of    Botany,     or 

Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom i  with  wbich  is  incorporated  a  Glos. 
aary  of  Botanii^nl  Terms.  Edited  by 
J.  Lcint-Eir,  F.R.S.  and  T.  MoonE,  F.L.8. 
Pp.  1,374,  with  274  Woodeuta  and  20  Steel 
Plana.    Tivo  Fahtm,  f.p.Svo.  I2». 

The  Boas  Amateur's  Quide.  By 
TuouAS  KivKns.  The  Tenth  Edition, 
leviacd  and  improved.    Fcp.  8™.  price  4i. 


A  Dlotionaiy  of  Soienoe,  Litwa 

ture,  and  Art.  Fourth  Edition,  r»-edittd 
by  the  Ute  W.  T.  BitASDs  (the  Aathor) 
and  Geohgk  W.  Cos,  MA.  3  vols,  nwdinm 
8vo.  price  63j.  cloth. 
Maondefs  Soientifio  and  late- 
rary  Treasury ;  a  Popular  Encyelopaaiia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art,    New  Edition, 


articles,  by  J.  Y,  Jon.vsos.    Fcp.  6i. 
Loudon'sEnoyclopsedia  of  Plants; 

cornprising  the  Specilie  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, Culture,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  PlantI 
found  in  Great  Britain.  With  upward*  of 
12,000  Woodeuta.  8vo.  12». 
Handbook  of  Hardy  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and  Herbaccoui  Plants  ;  containing 
Descriptions,  Xutive  Countries,  Ac.  of  ■ 
selection  of  the  Best  Species  inCultlyathm; 
together  with  Cullmid  Details,  Compara- 
tive Ilardinus,  suitability  for  parlicnlai 
positions,  &c.  Based  on  the  French  Work 
of  Messrs.  DscaihXE  and  Nai'di.t,  intitieil 
'  Maooel  de  rAmateur  dea  Jardiux,'  anil 
includiDg  TSO  Woodcut  lllustrationl  by 
RioereuxandLeUlnno.  By  W.B.IIb)Isi.Et, 
formerly  Assistant  at  the  Herbarium  of  the 
Royal  Ganletu^  Kew.    Medium  8vo.  21>. 

A  Qeneral  System  of  DescriptiTe 

and  Analytical  Botany:  I.  Organography, 
Anatomy,  and  Physiology  of  Plants  i  11. 
Jconographt',  or  the  Description  and  His- 
tory of  Natural  Families  Translated  from 
the  French  of  E.  Lb  Maout,  M.D.  and  J. 
Di:cAisNE,Memberuf  the  Institute,  by  Mrs. 
IIooKF.n.  Edited  nndarrangeilaccordingto 
the  Botanical  System  adopted  in  the  Unl- 
ver«ties  and  School  of  Great  Britain,  by 
.1.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.  &c.  Dirfotor  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  Kew.  With  iJW 
IVoodcuts  from  Design*  by  L.  Stenheil  and 
A.  Riocreux.     Medium  8vo.  price  62i.  6d. 


Chemistry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  t/ie  Allied  Sciences. 
A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  j  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theore- 


tho  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Hbnrt  Watts,  F.C.S.  assisted  by  eminent    | 
Sdentific  and  Practical  Chembta.     5  vols.    | 
medium  8to.  price  £7  3i. 
Supplement,  Completing   the   Record 
of  Iflscovery   to   the   end    of    1860.    8vo. 
31s.  Cil. 

Contribntions      to       Molecular 

Pbyeics  in  the  domain  of  Radiant  Ilcat; 
a  Series  of  Memoirs  published  in  the 
Pliilosophicol  Transactions,  Ac.  By  Jonn 
TrsDALL,  LL.D.  F.RS.  Wllh  2  PUtcs 
and  81  Woodcqts.    8to>  price  16(^  [ 


tical  and  Practioal.  By  WiLi 
MiLLEB,  M.D.  LL.D.  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try, King's  College,  London.  New  Edition. 
3  vols.  evo.  £3. 

Part  I.  Chemical  Pnrsics,  16». 

Part  II.  lNoi!a.v.vicCilBUlsTBr,  31s. 

Part  III.  Orgamc  CnutisTRV*  24s. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry, 

for  the  USB  of  Medical  Students.  By 
W.  Odi.iso,  M.B.  F,R.S.  New  Eiition,  will 
70  new  Woodcuts.    Crown  Bro.  7i.  (W. 
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A  Manual  of  Chemical  Physio- 
logy, including  its  Points  of  Contact  with 
Tathologj'.  By  J.  L.  W.  Tiiunicnusi,  M.D. 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  7*.  Crf. 

Select    Methods     in    Chemical 

Analysis,  chiefly  Inorganic  By  William 
Crookes,  F.RS.  With  22  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  price  I2s.  6cf. 

Chemical  Notes  for  the  Lecture 

Room.  By  TnosiAS  Wood,  F.CS.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  I.  on  Heat,  &c.  price  5«. 
TI.  on  the  Metals,  price  5«. 

The  Handbookfor  Midwives.    By 

Hemry  Fly  Smith,  B.A.  M.B.  Oxon. 
M.R.C.S.  Eng.  late  Assistant -Surgeon  at 
the  Hospital  for  Women,  Soho  Square. 
With  41  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  price  6f. 

The  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and 

Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Women ;  including 
the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Graily 
Hewitt,  M.D.  &c.  Third  Edition,  re\dscd 
and  for  the  most  part  re-written  ;  with  132 
Woodcuts.   8vo.  24f. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  In- 
fancy and  Childhood.  By  Charles  West, 
M.D.  &c.    Fifth  Edition.    8yo.  16«. 

On  Some  Disorders  of  the  Ner- 
vous System    in    Childhood.     Being  the 
Lumleian  Lecture    delivered    before    the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  March  1871 
By  CiLAJtLES  West,  M.D.    Crown  8vo.  bs 

On  Chronic  Bronchitis,  cFpecially 

as  connected  with  Gout,  Emphysema,  and 
Diseases  of  the  Heart.  By  E.  Headlam 
Grekniiow,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Physician  to 
and  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  8vo. 
price  7«.  Qd» 

On  the  Surgical  Treatment  of 

Children's  Diseases.  By  T.  Hooies,  MJl. 
&c  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  Second  Edition,  with  9  Plates 
and  112  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21«. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 

Practice  of  Physic.  By  Sir  Thojlas  Wat- 
soir,  Bart.  M.D.  Physician-in-Ordinary  to 
the  Queen.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  re- 
vised.   2  vols.  8vo.  price  dC«. 

Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology. 

By  Sir  Jamics  Paget,  Bart  F.R.S.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  re-cditetl  by  the  Author 
and  Professor  W.  Tfrner,  M.B.  8vo.  with 
131  Woodcuts,  21t. 


Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Surgery  and  Encyclopaedia  of  Soigical 
Science.  New  Edition,  brought  down  to 
the  present  time.  By  S.  A.  Lane,  Surgeon  to 
St  Mary*8  Hospital,  Ire.  assisted  by  various 
Eminent  Surgeons.  2  vols.  8vo.  price 
25j.  each. 

Pulmonary     Ck>n8tiinption;     its 

Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treatment :  with  an 
Analysis  of  One  Thousand  C«sea  to  exem- 
plify its  Duration.  By  C.  J.  B.  Willlub, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  and  C.  T.  Wii.liams,  MA. 
M.D.  Oxon.    Post  8vo.  price  10a.  6d 

The    Climate  of  the    South  of 

France  as  suited  to  Invalids ;  with  Notices 
of  Mediterranean  and  other  Winter  Stations. 
By  C.  T.  Williams,  M.D.  Physician  to  the 
Hospital  for  Consumption  at  Brompton. 
Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  on 
Alpine  Summer  Quarters  and  the  Mountain 
Cure,  and  a  Map.    Crown  8vo.  price  6*. 

Anatomy,  Descriptive  and  Sur- 

gicaL  By  Henbt  Gray,  F.R.a  With 
about  410  Woodcuts  from  Dissections.  Sixth 
EdiUon,  by  T.Holmes,  MJl.  Cantab.  With 
a  New  Introduction  by  the  Editor.  Boval 
8vo.  28#. 

The  House  I  Live  in ;  or,  Popular 

Illustrations  of  the  Structure  and  Fonctioiu 
of  the  Human  Body.  Edited  by  T.  G.  Girtct. 
New  Edition,  with  25  Woodcnta.  16mo. 
price  2«.  6d, 

Quain's  Elements  of  Anatomy. 

Seventh  Edition  [1867].  Edited  by  W. 
SiiARPEY,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Professorof  Anatonir 
and  Physiology  in  University  College,  Lon- 
don ;  Allen  Tiiomas,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomv  in  the  Universitv  of 
Glasgow :  and  J.  Clelaxd,  M.D.  Profesaor 
of  Anatomy  in  Queen's  College,  Galway. 
With  upwards  of  800  Engravings  on  Wood. 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  81«.  6c/. 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery; 

being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical  Injuries, 
Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  John  Eric 
Ericusen,  Senior  Surgeon  to  Univeratr 
College  Hospital,  and  Holme  Profesaor  at 
Clinical  Surgery  in  University  CoU^, 
London.  A  New  Edition,  being  the  Sixth, 
revised  and  enlarged  ;  with  712  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  32«. 

A  System  of  Surgery,  Theoretical 

and  Practical,  in  Treatises  bv  Varioos 
Authors.  Edited  b}'  T.  Holmes,  MA.  &c. 
Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  St 
George's  Hospital,  and  Surgcon-in-Chief  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police.  Second  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations.   6  vols.  8vo.  £5  5s. 
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A    Treatise    on   the   Continued 

Fevers  of  Great  BritAin.  By  Charlics 
MuRCiiisoN,  M.D.    New  Edition,  revised. 

\_NearIy  ready. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of 

the  Liver,  Jaundice,  and  Abdominal  Dropsy. 
By  Charles  Mubchisox,  M.D.  Physician 
to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  Post  8vo.  with 
25  Woodcuts,  10«.  W. 

Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Medicine,  abridged  from  the  larger  work, 
and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Medical  Science.    8vo.  86«. 

Outlines    of   Fhysiologyy  Human 

and  Comparative.  By  John  Marshall, 
F.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  University  College 
Hospital.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  122 
Woodcuts,  32s. 


Dr.  Pereira's  Elements  of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics,  abridged  and 
adapted  for  the  use  of  Medical  and  Phar- 
maceutical Practitioners  and  Students. 
Edited  by  Professor  Bentley,  F.L.S.  Ac. 
and  by  Dr.  Redwood,  F.CS.  &c.  With 
125  Woodcut  Illustrations.    8vo.  price  25s. 

The  Essentials  of  Materia  Medica 

and  Therapeutics.  By  Alfred  Baring 
Garrod,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Physician  to 
King's  College  Hospital.  Third  Edition, 
Sixth  Impression,  brought  up  to  1870. 
Crown  8vo.  price  12s.  6rf. 

Todd  and  Bowman's  Physio- 
logical Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Vol.  II.  8vo. 
price  25s. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S. 
Be  ALE,  F.R.S.  in  course  of  publication, 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  Parts  I. 
and  II.  price  7s.  6d.  each. 


ITie  Fine  Arts^  and  Illustrated  Editions. 


Grotesque    Animals,    invented, 

described,  and  portrayed  by  E.  W.  Cooke, 
R.A.  F.R.S.  F.GS.  F.'Z.S.  in  24  Plates,  with 
Elucidatory  Comments.    Royal  4to.  21s. 

In  Fairyland ;  Pictures  from  the  Elf- 
World.  By  Richard  Doyle.  With  a 
Poem  by  W.  Allinoham.  With  16  coloured 
Plates,  containing  3G  Designs.  Folio,  81s.  6</. 

Albert    Durer,     his    Life    and 

Works  ;  including  Autobiographical  Papers 
and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  William 
B.  Scott.  With  Six  Etchings  by  the 
Author  and  other  Illustrations.    8vo.  16s. 

Half-HoTir  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory and  Practice  of  the  Fine  and  Orna- 
mental Arts.  By.  W.  B.  Scott.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  50  Woodcut 
Illnstrations,  8s.  6</. 

The  Chorale  Book  for  England: 

the  H%'mns  Translated  by  Miss  C.  Wink- 
worth  ;  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W. 
S.  Bennett  and  Otto  Goldsch3UDt. 
Fcp.  4to.  12s.  6 J. 

The  New  Testament,  illustrated  with 

Wood  Engravings  after  the  Early  Master?, 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  SchooL  Crown  4to. 
63s.  cloth,  gilt  top  ;  or  £5  5s.  morocco. 

The  Life  of  Man  Symbolised  by 

the  Months  of  the  Year  in  their  Seasons 
and  Phases.  Text  selected  by  Richard 
Pigot.  25  Illustrations  on  Wood  from 
Original  Designs  by  John  Leiohton, 
F.SJL    Quarto,  42s. 


Cats  and  Farlie's  Moral  Em- 
blems ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  Pro- 
verbs of  all  Nations :  comprising  121  Illus- 
trations on  Wood  by  J.  Leighton,  F.S.A. 
with  an  appropriate  Text  by  R.  Pigot. 
Imperial  8vo.  81s.  6cf. 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.    By 

Mrs.  J^\3iEsoN.  6  vols,  square  crown  ovo. 
price  £5  15s.  6cf.  as  follows: — 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Mar- 
tyrs. New  Edition,  i^ith  19  Etchings  and 
187  Woodcuts.    2  vols,  price  31s.  6dL 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders. 

New  Edition,  with  11  Etchmgs  and  88 
Woodcuts.    1  vol.  price  21s. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.    New 

Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165  Wood- 
cuts.    1  vol.  price  21s. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  with 

that  of  His  Tj-pes  and  Precursors.  Com- 
pleted by  Lady  Eastlake.  Revised  Bdi- 
tion,  with  13  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts. 
2   vols,  price  42s. 

Lyra  Gtormanica,  the  Christian  Year. 
Translated  by  Catherine  Winkworth, 
with  125  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by 
J.  Leiohton,  F.S.A.    Quarto,  21s; 

L3rra  Gtormanica,  the  Christian  Life. 
Translated  by  Catherine  Winkworth; 
with  about  200  Woodcut  Illustrations  by 
J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.  and  other  Artists. 
Quarto,  21«. 
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The  Useful  Arts,  Manufactures,  ^e. 


Ghnlt's  Enoyolop«Bdia  of  Arohi- 

tectore,  with  above  1,600  Woodcuts.  Fifth 
Edition,  irlth  Alterations  and  considerable 
Additions,  by  Wvatt  Papworth.  8vo. 
price  52<.  6e^. 

A  Manual  of  Architeoture :  being 

a  Concise  History  and  Explanation  of  the 
principal  Styles  of  European  Architecture, 
Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Renaissance  ;  with 
their  Chief  Variations  and  a  Glosuury  of 
Technical  Terms.  By  Thomas  Mitchell. 
With  160  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  lOs.  6dl 


History  of  the  Gothic  .»^*«*»^, 

an  Attempt  to  shew  how  far  the  taste  for 
Mediievol   Architecture   was    retained    in 

■ 

England  during  the  last  two  centuries,  and 
has  been  re-developed  in  the  present.  By 
C.  L.  Eastlake,  Architect.  With  48 
Illustrations  (3G.full  size  of  page).  Im- 
perial 8vo.  price  31«.  Gd, 

Hints  on    Household  Taste   in 

Furniture,  Upholster}',  and  other  Details. 
By  Charles  L.  Eastlakk,  Architect. 
New  Edition,  with  about  90  Illustrations. 
Square  crown  8vo.  1-1«. 

Geometric  Taming :  comprising 

a  Description  of  the  New  Geometric  Chack 
constructed  by  Mr.  Plant  of  Birmingham, 
with  Directions  for  its  use,  and  a  Series  of 
Patterns  cut  by  it;  with  Explanations  of 
the  mode  of  producing  them,  and  an 
Account  of  a  New  Process  of  Deep  Cutting 
and  of  Graving  on  Copper.  By  H.  S. 
Savoky.  With  571  Woodcut  Illustrations. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  21*. 

Iiathes  and  Turning,  Simple,  Me- 
chanical, and  Ornamental.  By  W.  Henry 
KoRTircoTT.  With  about  240  Illustrations 
on  Steel  and  Wood.    8vo.  18*. 

Perspective ;  or,  the  Art  of  Drawing 
what  one  Sees.  Explained  and  adapted  to 
the  use  of  tho.<c  Sketching  from  Nature.  By 
Lieut,  W.  II.  Collins  R.E.  F.K.A.S.  With 
87  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  price  bs. 

Principles  of  Mechanism,  designed 

for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities, 
and  for  Engineering  Students  generaUy. 
Bj  R.  Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S.  dec.  Jacksonian 
Frofeaeor  in  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition  ;  with  374  Woodcuts.    8vo.  18*. 

Handbook    of    Practical    Tele- 

artphy.  By  R.  S.  Culley,  Memb.  Inst. 
U£.  £ngincer-in-Chief  of  Telegraphs  to 
^e  Post-office.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged ;  with  118  Woodcuts  and  9  Plates. 
Svo.  price  lit. 


Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines.  Sixth  Edition,  re- 
written and  greatly  enlarged  by  Robebt 
Hu2fT,  F.R.S.  araisted  bj  numeioas  Ccm- 
tributors.  With  2,000  Woodcnts.  3  vols, 
medium  8vo.    £4 14#.  6</. 

EncyolopsBdia  of  Civil  En^^eer- 

ing,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  PiacdcaL 
By  E.  Cresy,  C.E.  With  above  3,000 
Woodcuta,    8vo.  42«. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  MiDs, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agricul- 
ture. By  John  Bourne,  CE.  Xew  Edi- 
tion, with  89  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6/ 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

By  JoHX  Bourne,  C.E.  forming  a  Ket  to 
the  Author's  Catechism  of  the  St^m  Engine. 
With  67  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  9*. 

Becent    Improvements    in   the 

Steam  Engine.  By  John  Bourne,  CE. 
New  Edition,  including  many  New  Ex- 
amples, with  124  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6». 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agri- 
culture. By  J.  Bourne,  aE.  New  Edition; 
with  Portrait,  37  Phites,  and  W6  Woodcuts. 
4to.  42«. 

Treatise  on  Mills  and  MiUwark. 

By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bart.  F.R.a  New 
Edition,  with  18  Phites  and  822  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  8vo.  82«. 

Useful  Information'  for  Engi- 
neers. By  the  same  Author.  First,  Second, 
and  TiriRD  Series,  with  many  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  10*.  ^  each. 

The    Application   of   Cast    and 

Wrought  Iron  to  Building  Purposes.  By 
the  same  Author.  Fourth  Edition,  with  6 
Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.    8vo.  16«. 

The  Strains  in  Trusses  Computed 

by  means  of  Diagrams  ;  with  2(r'Examples 
drawn  to  Scale.  By  F.  A.  Ranken,  MJL 
C.E.  Lecturer  at  the  Hartley  Institution, 
Southampton.  With  85  Diagrams.  Squan 
crown  8vo.  price  6#.  6rf. 

Mitchell's  Manual  of  Practioal 

Assaying.  New  Edition,  being  the  Fonitii, 
thoroughly  revised,  with  the  recent  D»- 
coveries  incorporated.  By  W.  Cbookx3^ 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Woodcots.  8vo. 
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Bayldon'B  Art  of  Valuing  Bents 

and  Tillagea,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and 
Lady-Day.  E^hth  Edition,  revised  by 
J.  C.  Morton.    8vo.  10s.  Qd. 

On  the  Manufooture  of  Beet- 
Root  Sagar  in  England  and  Ireland.  By 
William  Cbookes,  F.R.S.  With  11  Wood- 
cuts.   8ro.  8s,  Qd, 

Loudon's  EnoyolopsBdia  of  Gar- 
dening: comprising  tbeXheory  and  Practice 

of  Horticnlture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture, 

and  Landscape   Gardening.      With  1,000 

Woodcuts.    8vo.  21*. 


Fractioal  Treatise  on  Metallurgy, 

adapted  firom  the  last  German  Edition  of 
Professor  Kerl's  Metallurgy  by  W. 
Crookrs,  F.R.S.  &c  and  £.  R5hrio, 
Ph.D.  M.E.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  625  Wood- 
cuts, price  4/.  19«. 

Loudon's  Enoydopsedia  of  Agri- 
culture: comprising  the  Laying-out,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1,100  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21*. 


ReligioiL8  and  Moral .  Works. 


The  Speaker's  Bible  Commen- 
tary, by  Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  critically  examined  by 
the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colexso,  D.D.  Bishop 
of  Nat^l.  8vo.  Part  I,  Genesis,  3a.  6A 
Part  II.  Exodus^  As.  Gd.  Part  HI.  Levi- 
(icuSf  2s.  6d.  Part  IV.  Numbers,  3*.  6</. 
Part  V.  Deuterom^my,  5s. 

The  Outlines  of  the  Christian 

Ministry  Delineated,  and  brought  to  the 
Test  of  Reason,  Holy  Scripture,  History, 
and  Experience.  By  Christopher  Words- 
worth, D.C.L.  Sec,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's. 
Crown  8vo.  price  7*.  Gd. 

Christian  Counsels,  selected  Arom 

the  Devotional  Works  of  Fdndlon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambrai.  Translated  b}*  A.  M. 
Jaues.    Crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

Eight  Essays  on  Eoclesiastieal 

Reform.     By  various  Writers;    with  Pre- 
face and  Analysis  of  the  Essays.     Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  ^I.A.    Crown 
8vo.  10«.  Gd. 

Authority  and  Conscience ;  a  Free 

Debate  on  the  Tendency  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  and  on  the  Characteristics  of 
Faith.  Edited  by  Conway  Morel.  Post 
8vo.  7s,  Gd. 

Reasons  of  Faith ;  or,  the  Order  of  the 
Christian  Argument  Developed  and  Ex- 
plained. By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcp. 
8vo.  6«. 

Christ  the  Consoler;  a  Book  of  Com- 
fort for  the  Sick.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Small  8vo.  Gs. 

The  True  Doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist By  Tho>lvs  S.  L.  Vo(;Ay,  D.D. 
Canon  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester  and 
Rural  Dean.     vo.  18t. 


The  Student's  Compendium  of 

the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  being  Notes 
Historical  and  Explanatory  of  the  Lituigy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
Allden  Nash.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  Gd. 

Synonyms  of  the  Old  Testament, 

their  Bearing  on  Christian  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice. By  the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Girdle- 
stose,M.A.    8vo.  price  15«. 

Fundamentals;  or,  Bases  of  Belief 
concerning  Man  and  God :  a  Handbook  of 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious  Philosophy. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Griffith,  M.A.  8vo. 
price  10*.  Gd. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Theology 

of  the  Church  of  England,  in  an  Exposition 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  By  the  Rer. 
T.  P.  BouLTBEE,  LL.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  Gs, 

Christian    Sacerdotalism,    viewed 

from  a  Layman*s  standpoint  or  tried  by 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  Early  Fathers; 
with  a  short  Sketch  of  the  State  of  the 
Church  from  the  end  of  the  Third  to  the 
Reformation  in  the  beginning  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  By  Jonx  J.uidixe,  M.A. 
LL.D.    8vo.  8«.  Gd. 

Prayers  for  the  Family  and  for 

Private  Use,  selected  from  the  Collection 
of  the  late  Baron  Bittsex,  and  Trans- 
lated by  Catherine  WniKwoRTn.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  Zs.  Gd, 

Chtirches  and  their  Creeds.    By 

the  Rev.  Sir  Philip  Perrino,  Bart.  liat« 
Scholar  of  Trin.  ColL  Cambridge,  and 
University  Medallist.    Crown  8vo.  lO*. 

The  Problem  of  the  World  and 

the  Church  Reconsidered,  in  Three  Letten 
to  a   Friend.     By   a   SEpruAOENARiAy* , 
Second  Edition,   revised   and   edited^  bgr 
Ja^ies  Booth,  C3.    Crown  8to.  price  5$, 
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An  Ezposifdoii  of  the  89  Articdes, 

Hhtorical  and  Doctiiii«L  Byfi^HAKOLD 
Bkowxr,  D.D.  Lord  Disbop  of  E^^^.  Ninth 
Edition.    Svo.  IGs. 

The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 

St.  Paul;  with  Dinertations  on  the  Sbi[is 
and  Nnvi;:ation  of  the  Ancicnb).  By  Jasiks 
Smith,  F JL&    Crown  Svo.  Charts,  lOs.  GtL 

The    UfB   and    Episttes  of  8t. 

Paul.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Covtbeabr, 
M.A.  and  the  V«y  Rev.  J.  S.  Howsox, 
D.D.  Dean  of  Chester.    Three  Editions : — 

LiBKART  Edition,  with  ail  the  Ori^nal 
Illostrations,  Maps,  landscapes  on  Steel, 
Woodcuts,  &C.    2  vols.  4to.  48<. 

Intermrdiate  Ei>iTiQ!f,  With  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcats.  2  vols, 
square  crown  Svo.  21«. 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps.  1 
voL  crown  Svo.  9». 

Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the 

Christian  Reli^on  derived  from  the  Literal 
Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By  Alexander 
Keith,  D.D.  40th  Edition,  with  numerous 
Plates,  in  square  Svo.  12s,  6d!.;  also  the 
89th  Edition,  in  post  Svo.  with  6  Plates,  6*. 

The  History  and  Destiny  of  the 

World  and  of  the  Church,  according  to 
Scripture.  By  the  same  Author.  Square  Svo. 
with  40  Illustrations,  10«. 

Th3  History  and  Literature  of 

the  Israclitcp,  according  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Apocr^'pha.  By  C.  De 
Rothschild  and  A.  De  Rothschild. 
Second  Edition.  2  vols,  croi^-n  Svo.  12«.  Gd. 
Abridged  Edition,  in  1  vol.  fop.  Svo.  3s.  6d, 

Ewald's  History  of  Israel  to  the 

Death  of  Moses.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man. Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  Russell  Martineat,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo.  24».  Vols.  III. 
and  IV.  edited  by  J.  E.  CAnrEXTEU,  M.A. 
price  21s. 

England  and  Christendom.    By 

Archhishop  Manning,  D.D.  Post  Svo. 
price  10«  Gd. 

Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Early 

Jesuits.  By  Stewart  Rose  New  Edition, 
revised.    Svo.  with  Portrait,  IG*. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

the  New  Testament,  Critical,  Exegetical, 
and  Theological.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson, 
D.D.  LL.D.    2  vols.  Svo.  80s. 


Commentary  on  the   Epistle  to 

t  he  Romans.     By  the  i:<v.  W  -\.  U'Coxnoe, 
,        B.A*    Crown  Svo.  price  3s.  6d. 

The    Epistle   to  the    Hebrews; 

With  Analytirai  Intn.«<*u-^ti>.->n  and  Xoles. 
By  the  Kev.*  W.  A .  OX*  >nnok.  B..\-  Crown 
Svo.  price  -1«.  Cd 

A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Com- 

mentary  on  St.  Paul  a  Epistles.    By  C  J. 
Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloooester 
t       and  BristoL    Svo. 

Galatiana,  Vcmrth  Edition,  Sa.SdL 
.    Sphesians»  Fourth  Bdition,  Sa.  6c2. 
Pastoral  Epistlea,  Fourth  Edition,  lOt.  9d. 
Philipliiajis,  Colossians,  and  Fhilemon« 
Thiid  Edition,  10s.  Gd. 

ThfMWftloniapa,  Third  Edition,  7a.  9d, 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  Idfe  of 

Oar  Lord  Jesos  Christ :  being  the  Hnlsean 
Lectures  for  1S59.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 
Fifth  Edition.    Svo.  'l2s. 

TheGreek  Testament;  with  Notes, 

Grammatical  and  ExegeticaL  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Webster,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Wilkinson,  M.A.    2  vols.  Svo.  £2.  4s. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Eiiow- 

ledge;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the  Books, 
Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  Matters 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. By  Rev.  J.  Atre,  M.A-  With 
Maps,  15  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  Gs, 

Every-day  Scripture  Difficulties 

explained  and  illustrated.  By  J.  E.  Pres- 
COTT,  M.A.  I.  Matthew  and  Mark ;  II.  LuAe 
and  John.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  9s.  each. 

The    Pentateuch    and    Book  of 

Joshua  Critically  Examined.  By  the  Ri^ht 
Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Natal.    Crown  Svo.  price  Gs. 

Part  V.  Genesis  Analysed  and  Separated, 
and  the  Ages  of  its  Writers  determined 
Svo.  ISs. 

Part  VI.  The  Later  Legislation  of  the 
Pentateuch.    Svo.  24*. 

The  Formation  of  Christendom. 

By  T.  W.  Allies.  Parts  I.  and  II.  S^-o. 
price  129.  each. 

Four  Discourses  of  Chrysostom, 

chiefly  on  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus.  Translated  by  F.  Allen,  B.A. 
Crown  Svo.  8#.  Gd. 

Thoughts  for  the  Age.  ByElizabetu 

M.  Sewell,  Author  of  •Amy  IlerbcrL* 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Beligion, 

By  Miss  Sewell.    Fcp.  3a.  Gd, 
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Self-examination  before  Conflrm-  { 

ation.    Bv  Mii^  Skwki.u    3*imo.  Is.  Gd,        i 

Thoughts  for  the  Holy  Week,  for 

Youii;;  Persons.     By  Miss  Skwkli*     New    ■ 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  2*. 

Beadings  for  a  Month  Frepara- 

UiTV  to  Cunfinnntion,  fnmi  Writers  of  the 
Early     and   En;;li8h    Church.      By  Miss    ' 
Skwki.l.    Fcp.  8vo.  4*. 

Headings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent, 

compiled  from  the  Writing  of  Bishop 
Jkiiemy  Tatlok.  By  Miss  Skwell. 
Fcp.  5*. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Com- 
munion ;  the  Devotions  chiefly  from  the 
"works  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  By  Miss 
Sewkli«.    8'2mo.  Ss. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire 

Works;  with  Life  by  Bishop  Hkrer. 
Kevised  and  corroctwl  by  the  Rev.  C.  P 
Eden.    10  vols.  8vo.  price  £5.  5». 


Traditions  and  Cnstoms  of  Cattae* 

drills.  Dj  Mackknzib  E.  C.  WALCtnr, 
B.I).  F.SiA.  Prwcentor  and  Prebendary  of 
rhinhcater.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    Crown  8vo.  price  Qs, 

Spiritual  Songs  fbr  the  Sundays 

and  Holidays  throughout  the  Year.  By 
J.  S.  B.  MoNflKLL,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Egham 
and  Rural  Dean.  Fourth  Edition,  Sixth 
Thousand.    Fqp.  price  4<.  QtL 

Lyra  Gtormanica,  translated  from  the 
German  by  Miss  C.  Wixkworth.  First 
Series,  the  Christian  Year,  Hymns  for  the 
Sunda}'8  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Church ; 
Secosvd  SKRiK8,the  Christian  Life.  Fcp. 
Syo.  price  3«.  Gd,  each  Skuies. 

Endeavours  after  the  Christian 

Life ;  Discourses.  By  Jami-:s  Martineau. 
Fourth  Edition.    Post  8vo.  price  7s.  6<L 


Travels^  Voyages,  ^'c. 

Bambles,  by  Patbicius  Walker.  Re- 
printed from  Fraser^s  Magazine  \  with  a 
Vignette  of  the  Queen's  Bower,  in  the  New 
Forest.    Crown  8vo.  price  10«.  (3</. 

Slave-Catching    in    the    Indian 

Ocean;  a  Record  of  Naval  Experiences. 
By  Capt  Coi^iMR,  R.N.  8vo.  with  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs,  &a.  price  2U. 

The  Cruise   of  H.M.S.  Curagoa 

among  the  South  Sea  I>lands  in  \\ii\').  By 
Jui.iUH  Brknchley,  M.A.  F.R.G.S.  8vo. 
with  Map  and  Plates.        [^Xettrly  ready. 

Six  Months  in  California.  By  J.G. 

Playeu-Frowi).    Post  8vo.  price  C#. 

The  Japanese  in  America.    By 

CiiAULKs  Uvxman,  American  Secri'tarj*, 
Japanese  Legation,  Washington,  U.S. A. 
Post  8vo.  price  10*.  CJ. 

My  Wife  and  I  in  Queensland ; 

Eight  Years*  Experience  in  the  Colony, 
with  some  account  of  Polvnesian  Labour. 
By  Charles  IL  Eden.  With  Map  and 
Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  price  9*. 

Untrodden    Peaks    and    TJnfire- 

quented  Valleys;  a  Midsummer  Ramble 
among  the  Dolomites.  By  Amelia  B. 
Edwards  Author  of  'Barbara*8  History* 
&c.  With  a  l^fap,  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions from  Designs  by  the  Author;  En- 
graved on  Wood  by  E.  Whymper.  Medium 
8vo.  unifonn  with  Whymper*8 '  Scrambles 
^n  the  Alps.'  \_Nearly  ready. 


How  to  See  Norway.    By  Captain 

J.  R.  Campbell.  With  Map  and  5  Wood- 
cuts.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  5j, 

Fau  and  the  Pyrenees.    By  Count 

Henry  Russell,  Member  of  the  Alpine 
Club.    With  2  Maps.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5#. 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps. 

By  John  Tysdall,  LL.D.,  F.R  S.  Third 
Edition,  with  Seven  Wootlcuts  by  E.  Wh}Tn- 
pcr.    Crown  8vo.  price  12«.  Cc/.' 

Cadore  or  Titian's  Country.    By 

JosiAH  Gilbert,  one  of  the  Authors  of  the 
*  Dolomite  Mountains.'  With  Map,  Fac- 
simile, and  40  Illustrations.  Imp.  8vo.  81«.  6J. 

The  Dolomite  Mountains.  Excur- 
sions through  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Camiola, 
and  Friuli.  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C. 
Churciiili^  F.R.G.S.  With  nameroa» 
Illustrations.    Square  crown  8vo.  21t. 

Travels  in  the  Central  Caucasus 

and  Bashan,  including  Visits  to  Ararat  and 
Tabreez  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz. 
By  DotJOLAS  W.  Freshfield.  Square 
crown  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.,  \%s. 


Life  in  India ;  a  Series  of  Sketches 
shewing  something  of  the  Anglo-Indian,  the 
Land  he  lives  in,  and  the  People  among 
whom  he  lives.  By  Edward  Br  addon. 
Post  8vo.  price  9«. 
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The  Alpine  Club  Mapof  the  Chain 

of  Mont  Blanc,  from  an  actual  Sun'ey  in 
18C.8— 1864.  By  A.  Adasis-Beillt, 
F.R.G.S.  M.A.C.  In  Chromolithograpby  on 
extra  stout  drawing  paper  28in.  x  17in. 
price  10«.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding 
case,  12m.  6d, 

History    of   Disoovery    in   our 

Australasian  Colonies,  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand,  fh)m  the  Earliest  Date  to 
the  Present  Day.  By  William  IIowitt. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  3  Alaps,  20s. 

Visits   to    Bemarkable    Flaoes: 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illus- 
trative of  striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  the  same  Author. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Wood  En- 
gravings, 25«. 

The    Bural    Life   of    England. 

By  William  Howitt.  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.   Medium  8vo.  12<.  6^. 


Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  use 

of  Mountaineers.  By  Charles  Packe. 
Second  Edition,  with  Maps,  &c.  anJ  Appec- 
dix.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  Cd. 

The  Alpine  Guide.    By  Johw  Ball 

M.K.I.A.  late  President  of  the  Alpine  Qab. 
Post  8vo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 

The  Ghiide  to  the  Eastern  Alps, 

price  10».  OdL  ' 

The  Guide  to  the  Western  Alps, 

,       including  Mont    Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  Zer- 
matt,  &c.     Price  6«.  6d. 

Guide  to  the  Central  Alps,  indud- 

ing  all  the  Oberiand  District,-  price  7s.  6<fL 

Introduction  onAlpine  TraveUisg 

in  general,  and  on  the  Geology  of  the  Alp?, 
price  Is,  Either  of  the  Three  Volumes  or 
Parts  of  the  Alpine  Guide  may  be  had  with 
this  Introduction  prefixed,  price  la.  extra. 


Works  of  Fiction. 


The  Burgomaster's  Family;  or, 

Weal  and  Woe  in  a  Little  World.  By 
Christine  MUller.  Translated  from  the 
Dutch  bv  Sir  J.  Shaw  Lkkevre,  K.C.B. 
F.K.S.    Crown  8vo.  price  G«. 

Popular  Bomances  of  the  Middle 

Ages.  By  the  Rev.  G  korcje  W.  Cox,  M .A. 
and  ErsTACE  Hinton  Jones.  Crown  8vo. 
10«.  6</. 

Tales  of  the  Teutonic  Lands ;  a 

Sequel  to  *  Popular  Komances  of  the  Middle 
Ages.'  By  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  and 
Eustace  IIixton  Jones.  Crowu  8vo. 
price  10a.  6</. 

ITovels  and  Tales.     35y  the  Right 

Hon.  BENJA3IIN  DiSRAKLT,  M.P.  Cabinet 
Editions,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown 
8vo.  price  6«.  each,  as  follows  : — 

LoTHAiR,  6f.  I  Venetia,  6«. 

CoNiNOSBY,  6«.  I  Alroy,  Ixion,  he.  ^s. 

Sybtt^  6».  I  YouNO  Duke,  &c.  6«. 

Tancred,  6s.  I  Vivian  Grey,  6s. 

CoNTARiNi  Fleming,  drc.  6». 
'  •  Henrietta  Temple,  6». 

Cabinet   Edition,  in  crown  8vo.  of 

Stories  and  Tales  by  Miss  Sewell  : — 
Abiy  Herbert,  2«.  6c/.    Katharine  Asiiton, 
Gertrude,  2».  6</.       I    2*.  6rf. 
Earl's  Daughter,    ,  Margaret    Pekci- 

2«.  6d.  I    val,  3«.  6f/. 

Experience  of  Life,    Laxeton   Parson- 

2«.  6cf.  '       AGE,  Ss.  6</. 

Cleve  Hall,  2f.  6<f.'    Ursula,  3#.  M. 
Ivors,  2».  6</.  i 


Becker's  Gfrallus ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of 
the  Time  of  Augustus.    Post  8vo.  7«.  6if. 

Becker's  Charioles :  Hlostratiye  of 

Private  Life  of  the  Andcnt  Greeks.    Post 
I  8vo.  It,  6(L 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  the  Ker. 

G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  CoE. 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  price  6*.  Gd. 

Wonderful  Stories  firom  Norwayi 

Sweden,  and  Iceland.  Adapted  and  arranged 
by  Julia  Goddard.  With  an  Intioductorr 
Essay  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  and 
Six  Illustrations.    Square  post  8vo.  Gs. 

The  Modem  Novelist's  Iiibrary: 

Melville's    Digby    Grand,    2s,    boards; 
2s,  6c/.  cloth. 

Gladiators,  2<.  boards ;  2s.  Bd. 

cloth. 

Good  for  Nothing,  2<. boards; 

2s,  Qd.  cloth. 

Holsibt    House,    2s.   boards; 


28,  6rf.  cloth. 

Interpreter, 2«. boards;  2s. M, 


cloth. 

Kate   Coventry,  2*.  boards; 

2s.  6d,  cloth. 

Queen's   Maries,  2s.    boards; 


2s.  Gd,  cloth. 

General  Bou2CCE,  2f.  boards; 


2s.  M.  cloth. 
Trollope-8   Warden    It.  6<f.  boards;   2t 

cloth. 
Barchsster  Towers,  2«.  boards; 

2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Bramley-Moore's   Six    Sisters   of   thi 
Valleys,  2s.  boards;  2a.  Gd,  cloth. 
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Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France; 

with  other  Poems.  By  A.  hXTHQ^  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  Square  fcp.  8vo. 
price  5«. 
Moore's  Lalla  Bookh,  Tenniors  Edi- 
tion, with  68  Wood  EngraWngs  from 
Original  Drawings.     Fcp.  4to.  2I«. 

Moore's   Irish  Melodies,  Maclise's 

Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
Drawings.    Super-royal  Svo.  31<.  6</. 

Miniature    Edition    of   Moore's 

Irish  Melodies,  with  Maclise's  Illustrations 
(as  above),  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp. 
16mo.  10«.  Gd, 

Lays  of  Ancient  Borne ;  with  ivry 

and  the  Armada.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Loud 
Macvulat.    16mo.  3«.  6d, 

Lord  Macanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient 

Rome.  With  90  lUustratfons  on  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Antique,  from 
Drawings  by  G.  Sciiarf.    Fcp.  4to.  21*. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Ma- 

caulay's  Laj's  of  Ancient  Borne,  with 
ScharTs  Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in 
Lithography.    Imp.  16mo.  10s,  Bd. 

Southey's   Poetical  Works,  with 

the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  Copyright 
Additions.  Libraiy  Edition.  Aledium  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14«. 


Gtoldsmith's  Poetical  Works,  BIob- 

tratcd  with  Wood  Engravings  from  Desigas 
by  Members  of  the  Etchino  Club.  Imp. 
16mo.  7s.  6d. 

Poems.  By  Jean  Ikqelow.  2  vols. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  lOs. 

First  Skkik:<,  containing  'Dh'IDED, 
*The  Star's  Moxusikxt,*  &c.  Six-* 
teenth  Thousand.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  bt. 

Skcoxd  Sbries,  *A  Story  or  Doom,' 
*(5lai)ys  imd  her  Island,'  &c.  Fifth 
Thousand.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6*. 

Poeids  by  Jean  Ingelow.    First 

Series,  witn  nearly  100  Illustrations  en- 
graved on  Wood.    Fcp.  4to.  21». 

Bowdler's    Family     Shakspeare 

cheaper  Genuine  Eilition,  complete  in  1  voL 
large  type,  with  36  Woodcut  IllustratioiiBy 
price  14  M.  or  in  G  pocket  vols.  Ss.  6d.  each. 

Horatii  Opera,  Library  Edition,  with 
Copious  English  Notes,  Marginal  References 
and  Various  Readings.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  YoxGE,  M.A.    8vo.  21*. 

The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace ; 

a  Metrical  Translation  into  English,  with 
Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By  Lord 
Lyttox.    Post  8vo.  price  10».  Od, 

The  .SSneid  of  Virgil  Translated  into 
English  Verse.  By  the  bite  J.  CoNiNOTOir, 
M.A.    New  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  9f, 


Rural  Sports  (^'C. 


iSnoyolopeddia  of  Bnral  Sports  ; 

a  Complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical, 
and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
fishing,  Racing,  &c.  By  D.  P.  Bi^ese. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  ftom  Designs 
by  John  Lekcii).    Svo.  21*. 

The  Dead  Shot,  or  Sportsman*s  Com- 
plete Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Gun,  Dog-breakinp:,  Pigoon -shooting,  &c. 
By  MARKfiaiAN.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  Plates,  5s. 

A  Book  on  Angling:  being  a  Com- 
plete Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling  in 
every  branch,  including  full  Illustrated 
Lists  of  Salmon  Flit-s.  By  Francis  Francis. 
New  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  15  other 
Plates,  plain  and  coloured.    Post  8vo.  lbs. 

Wilcocks's  Sea-Fisherman:  com- 
prising the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and  Line 
Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  a 
glance  at  Nets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and 
Boating.  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  with 
80  Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.  12«.  6d. 


The   Ply- Fisher's   Entomology. 

By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With  coloured 
Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Insect.  Sixth  Edition,  with  20  coloured 
Pktcs.    Svo.  14«. 

The  Ox,  his  Diseases  and  their  Treat- 
ment ;  with  an  Essay  on  Parturition  in  the 
C^w.  By  J.  R.  DoBSON,  M.R.C.V.S.  Crown 
Svo.  witli  Illujtrations,  7s.  Gd. 

A  Treatise  on  Horse-shoeing  and 

Lameness.  By  Joseph  Gamgee,  Veteri- 
nary Surgeon,  formerly  Lecturer  on  the 
I»riiiciples  and  Practice  of  Farriery  in  the 
New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh.  8vo. 
with  55  Woodcuts,  15«. 

Blaine's  Veterinary  Art :  a  Treatise 

on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Curative 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse, 
Neat  Cattle,  and  Sheep.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  Steel.  Svo. 
with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18«. 
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YoUStt  on  thB  Hoito«  Berised  and 
enlarged  by  W.  Watson,  M.R.C.yJ3.  8vo. 
with  numerous  Woodcuts,  I2s.  6(L 

Youatt  on  the  Dog.  By  the  same 
Author.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts 
price  6«. 

Hones  and  Stables.    By  Colonel 

F.  FiTZWYORAM,  XV.  the  King's  Hussars. 
With  24  Plates  of  Woodcut  lUustrations, 
containing  very  numerous  Figures.  8vo.l5«. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease. 

By  SroNEHKNOK.  With  73  Wood  En- 
gravings. New  Edition,  revised.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  7t.  6d, 

The  Greyhound.  By  the  same  Author. 
Hevised  Edition,  with  24  Portraits  of  Grey- 
bounds.    Square  crown  8vo.  lOt.  Gd 


Stables  and  Stable  Fittings.    By 

W.Mif.KS,Esq.  Imp. 8vo.  with  13  Plates,  15s. 

TheHorse's  Foot,andhowtokeep 

it  Sound.    By  W.  Milks,  Esq.   Ninth  £<£- 
tion,  with  Illustrations.     Imp.  8vo.  12s.  6d, 

A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-shoe- 
ing. By  the  same  Author.  Sixth  Edition, 
post  8vo.  with  Diustrations,  2s.  6d, 

Remarks  on  Horses'  Teeth,  ad- 
dressed to  Purchasers.  By  the  same.  Post 
8vo.  Is.  GcL 

The  Setter ;  with  Notices  of  the  most 
Eminent  Breeds  now  extant.  Instructions 
how  to  Breed,  Kear,  and  Break ;  Dog 
Shows,  Field  Trials,  and  General  Manage- 
ment, d-c  By  Edward  La  VERACK.  With 
2  Portraits  of  Setters.    Crown  4to.  7s.  Crf. 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 


Chess  Openings .  By  F.  W.  Lomohan, 
Balliol  CoUege,  Oxford.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6<L 

The  Theory  of  the  Modem  Scien- 
tific Game  of  Whist.  By  William 
PoLB,  F.U.S.  Mua.  Doc.  Oxen.  Fifth 
Edition,  enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  Gd. 

APraotioal  Treatise  on  Brewing; 

with  FormulsB  for  Public  Brewers,  and  in- 
stmctions  for  Private  Families.     By  W 
Black.    Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  10s.  6(2. 

The    Theory   and   Fractioe    of 

Banking.  By  Henry  Dunning  Maolzod, 
MA.  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition, 
entirely  remodelled.    2  vols.  8vo.  80s. 

Collieries  and  Colliers :  a  Handbook 

of  the  Law  and  Leading  Cases  relating 
thereto.  By  J.  C.  Fowler,  Barrister. 
Third  EdiUon.    Fcp.  8to.  7s.  6<t 

Modem    Cookery    for    Private 

Families,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy 
Practice  in  a  Scries  of  carefully-tested  Ke- 
oeipts.  By  Eliza  Acton.  Newly  revised 
and  enlarged;  with  8  Plates,  Figures,  and 
160  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6s. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge and  Librajry  of  Reference :  comprising 
an  Engli^ih  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  Uni- 
versal Gazetteer,  Classical  Dictionary, 
Chronology,  Law  Dictionary,  Synopsis  of 
the  Peerage,  Usefiil  Tables,  Ac.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Fewtner's  Comprehensive  Speci- 
fier; a  Guide  to  the  Practical  Specincation 
of  eveiT  kind  of  Building- Artificer's  Work : 
with  Forms  of  Building  Conditions  and 
Agreements,  an  Appendix,  Foot-Notes,  and 
Index.  Edited  by  W.  Young,  Architect. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

M'CulIocli's  Dictionary,  Prac- 
tical, Theoretical,  and  Historiciu,  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Navigation.  New 
Edition,  revised  throughout  and  corrected 
to  the  Present  Time ;  with  a  Biographical 
Notice  of  the  Author.  Edited  by  II.  G. 
Hbid.    8vo.  price  63s. 


Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancv  and  in  the  Lying-in  Roonu  By 
Tiio^LAS  J3uLL,  M.D.    l?cp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

The  Maternal   Management  of 

Children  in  Health  and  Disease.  ByTuoMAS 
BrLL,  M.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

How  to  Nurse  Sick  Children: 

containing  Directions  which  may  be  found 
of  service  to  aU  who  have  charge  of  the 
Young.  By  Cuables  West,  M.D.  Second 
Edition*    Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  Qd 

Notes  on  Lying-in  Institutions; 

with  a  Proposal  fur  Organising  an  Institu- 
tion for  Training  Midwives  and  Midwifery 
Nurses.  By  Florence  Nightingale. 
With  5  Plans.    Square  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Blackstone  Economised;  being  a 

Compendium  of  the  Laws  of  England  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  D.  M.  Aird,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6dL 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer;  a  Popular 

Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil, 
Criminal,  and  Constitutional.  Twenty-third 
Edition,  corrected  and  brought  up  to  the 
Present  Date.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  7«.  6dL 

A  Profitable  Book  upon  Domestio 

Law.  Essays  for  English  Women  and  Law 
Students.  By  Perkins,  Junior,  MA. 
Barrister-at-Law.    Post  «vo.  price  10s.  6</. 

A  History  and  >  Explanation  of 

the  Stamp  Duties;  containing  Remarks  on 
the  Origin  of  the  Stamp  Duties  and  a  His- 
tory of  the  Stamp  Duties  in  this  Country 
irom  their  Commencement  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  Stephen  Dowell,  M.A.  Assis- 
tant-Solicitor of  Inland  Kevenue.  8vo. 
price  12«.  Gd. 

Willich'S  Popular  Tables  for  As- 
certaining the  Value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold, 
and  Church  Propertv,  Renewal  Fines,  &c. 
with  numerous  useful  Chemical,  Geogranh- 
ical,  Astronomical,  Trigonometrical  Tables, 
&c.     Post  8vo.  lOf. 


INDEX. 


ACTOsr's  Modern  Cookery 20 

AiED's  Blackstone  Kconoini:»ed    20 

Al«LlE8  on  Formation  of  ClirUtendom IG 

Allen's  Discourses  of  Chry80!>tom 10 

Alpine  Guide  (The) 18 

Amos's  Jurisprudence   6 

Avdbrson's  Strength  of  Materials 0 

Aeitold's  Manual  of  English  Literature  ..  6 

Authority  and  Conscience    15 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson  ....  7 

Atee'8  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge IG 

Bacox's  Essays  by  Whately  6 

Life  and  Letters,  by  Sfeddino  ..  4 

'■              Works 6 

Bain's  Mental  and  Moral  Science   8 

on  the  Senses  and  Intellect 8 

Ball's  Guide  to  the  Central  Alps 18 

Guide  to  the  Western  Alps 18 

Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps  18 

Batldoh's  Rents  aud  TilUiges 15 

BscKER's  Chariclet  aud  GaUut 18 

Bbnfey's  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary  ....  6 

Black's  Treatise  onBrewing 20 

Blacklet's  German-English  Dictionary  ..  6 

Blaine's  Rural  Sports 19 

Veterinary  Art 19 

Bloxam's  Metals 9 

Boom's  Problem  of  the  World  aud  the 

Church    15 

Saint-Simon 5 

BouLTBBB  on  89  Articles 15 

BouENB's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine. .  14 

— Handbook  of  Steam  Engine  ....  14 

Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine. ...  14 

Improvements  in  the  same 14 

BowDLXB's  Family  Siiakbpeaeb 19 

Bbaddon's  Life  in  India 17 

Bbamlbt-Mooeb's  Six  Sisters  of  the  Vallry  18 
Bbandb'8  Dictionary  of  Science.  Literature, 

and  Art Ij 

B&at's  Manual  of  A nthropology 8 

Philosophy  of  Necessity    8 

On  Force 8 

Brbb'8  Fallacies  of  Darwinism 11 

Bbbnchl^t's  Cruise  of  the '  Curawa ' 17 

Browne's  Exposition  of  the  3  J  Articles ....  10 

BBUNEL'sLlfeofBBUNEL    4 

Buckle's  History  of  Civilisation 2 

Posthumous  Remains    7 

Bull's  Hints  to  Mothers 20 

Maternal  Management  of  Children . .  20 

BUNSEN'S  God  hi  History 3 

Prayers  15 

Burgomaster's  Family  (The)  :8 

Burke's  Rise  of  Great  Families ! .  6 

Vicissitudes  of  Families 0 


B  URTON  'd  Christian  Church  .t;  . . . .  8 

Cabinet  Lawyer 20 

Camporll's  Xor\?ay 17 

Cates's  liiographical  Dictionary 4 

and  Woodward's  Encyclopedia  2 

Cats  and  Farlie's  floral  Embleins    13 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unciianged  Truths  ....  7 

CnESNEY's  Indian  Polity     £ 

Waterloo  Campaign    t 

Chorale  Book  for  England    13 

Chrijit  the  Consoler 15 

CLOUon's  Lives  fh>m  Plutarch 2 

Codimxgton'b  (Admiral)  Memoirs 4 

CoLEXSO  on  Pentateuch  and  ll(x>k  of  Joshua  10 
The  S^ieaker's  Bible  Com  men- 

tary   15 

CoLLiNS'a  Perspective 14 

Colome's  Slave  Catching  in  the  Indian 

Ocean    17 

Commonplace  Philosopher  in  Town  Mid 

Counti7,  by  A.  K.  H.  B 7 

CoNiNOTON's  Translation  of  Virgil's  ISneid  19 

Miscellaneous  Writings  ....  7 

CoNTAXSEAU's  Two  Ffcnch  Dictionaries ..  6 
CoNTBEABE  andJIowsoN'sLife  and  Epistles 

ofSt.Paul  10 

Cooke's  Grotesque  Animals  13 

CooPEB's  Surgical  Dictionary 12 

Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  13 

Cotton's  Memoir  and  Correspondence  ....  4 

Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a  Ciiy  Pulpit   ..  7 

Cox's  (G.  W.)  Aryan  Mythology    8 

History  of  Greece 2 

Tale  of  the  Great  Persian  War  % 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece  ....  IS 

and  Jones's  Romances IS 

Teutonic  Talcs. .  1 8 

Cbeasy  on  Britisii  Constitution   2 

CBKsr's  Emyclopa'din  of  Civil  Engincttring  14 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson 7 

Cbooees  on  Beet-Root  Sui^r 15 

's  Chemical  Analysis 12 

Cr  llet's  HandlKwk  of  Telegraphy 14 

CusACK's  Student's  History  of  Ireland  ....  % 

Davidson's  Introduction  to  New  Testament  18 

Deiid  Shot  (The),  by  M aeksman  llf 

De  Caisnb  and  Le  Maout's  Botany  ....  li 

"De  Moboan's  Paradoxes ^ 

Dbnison's  Vioe>Regal  Life i 

DiSBAELi's  Lord  George  Bentinck 4 

Novels  and  Tales 18 

DoBSON  on  the  Ox  19 

Dove's  Law  of  Storms  9 

DowJTLL  on  Stamp  Duties 20 

Doyle's  Fairyland 13 

DBEW'sRiasons  of  Faith     u 
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Eabtiakb*!  GolUo  EevifBl    U 

• H inU on  Homehold Taste....    14 

Eatob'8  Musical  Criticism  and  Biography     4 

Bdbh'i  Queensland • 17 

KwASDS*8  Rambles  among  the  Dolomites    17 

Elements  of  Botany   11 

Eujcott's  Commentary  on  Ephesiana .... 

Galatians   .... 

Pastoral  Epist. 

■  Philippiana,&c. 

— ^-^-^— Thcssalonians 


16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

Ebxchsbh's  Sunpery 12 

Etabi's  Ancient  Stone  Implements    11 

EwiXD'i History oflsrael  16 


*8  Lectures  on  Life  of  Christ 


FliXB^SN*8    Application    of    Cast    and 

Wrought  Iron  to  Building   

■  luformation  for  Engineers  .... 

Treatise  on  Mills  and  Millwork 

Paxadat's  Life  end  Letters  

FiTiWTOBAM  on  Horsea  and  Stables 

FowUEB's  Collieries  and  ColUm  

FBAjrcn*i  Fishing  Book  

FimnKLD's  Trarels  in  the  Caucasus  .... 

Fsovn^  English  in  Irelaad 

Uistory  of  England   

Short  Studies  


Gamgxx  on  Horse-Shoeing 

Oavoi'b  Elementary  Pliysica 

— — -  Natural  Philosophy 

Gabbod*s  Materia  Modica 

GlLBXBT*8  Cadoro  

-^^^—  and  CnTBcniLL's  DolomltcB  .... 

GlBDUUTOxB's  Bible  Synonyms 

GlBTlB'8  House  I  Live  In    

Gl.BDfT05B'8  Life  of  WniTsniLD 

GoDDABD's  Wonderful  Stories 

GoLDSMiTn's  Poems,  Illustrated 

GoODBTS'8  Mechanism 

OXAHAM'8  Autobiography  of  Milton 

-^■^ View  of  Literature  and  Art    .... 

Gbabt's  Ethics  of  Aristotle 

GimTer  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parsou 

Grvy's  Anatomy 

GBBEsnow  on  Bronchitb      

Gbiffi  b'8  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  .... 

GBiFFiTirB  Fundamentals 

Gbotb  on  Correlation  of  Ph>'sicnl  Forces  . . 
GntBBT'8  Chapters  of  French  History  .... 
Gwilt'b  EacyclopaKlia  of  Architecture  .... 
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H  ABE  on  Elect  ion  of  Representatives 7 

Habtwio'8  Acrid  World 10 

Harmonies  of  Nature 10 

PoUir  World  10 

— ^— —  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. . . .  10 

'—^-' Subterranean  World 10 

Tropical  World    10 

Hathkbton's  Memoir  and  Correspondence  2 

Hauohton's  Animal  Mechanics 10 

Hatwabd'b  Biographical  and  Critical  Essays  4 

Hblmholtz's  Scienti  flc  Lectures o 

Hbxblbt's  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous 

PtoU 11 

*8  Outlines  of  Astronomy 8 


Hbwitt  on  the  Diseases  of  Women 

HoDosoH'sVaie  and  Space 

Theory  of  Practice  .... 


Holland's  Beoollcctions. 

HoLMBS's  Surgical  Treatment  of  Children . . 

System  of  Surgery 

HowiTT*8  Australian  Discorery 

Rural  Life  of  England 

Visits  to  Remarkable  Places 

HCbxeb's  Pope  SUtua  the  Fifth 

Humboldt's  Life 

Hcmb*s  Essays 

Treatise  (m  Humau  Nature 
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I mns's  History  of  Rome 3 

Ibgelow's  Poems  If 


Jamfs's  Christian  Connsela IS 

Jambsoh'8  LcgendsoT  Saints  and  Martyrs..  IS 

Legends  of  the  Madomai 18 

— — Legends  of  the  MonasiieOrden  18 

■    Legends  of  the  Saviomr •  18 

Jamibsob  on  ('aosality 6 

Jabdikb'8  Christian  Sacerdotalism    U 

JoHBSTOB*B  Geographical  Dictioxsury 9 

Kaxj8Ch*8  Commentary  on  the  Bible 8 

Kbith  on  Destiny  of  the  World 18 

Fulfilment  of  Prophecy It 

Kexyok'8  (Lord)  Life' 4 

Kbbl'8    Metallurgy,    by    Cbooebb    and 

ROhbio  15 

KiBBT  and  Spbbcb*8  Entomology 10 


LAva'8  Ballads  and  lorries 19 

Labman's  Japanese  in  America    II 

Latham's  English  Dictionary 6 

Lauqutob's  Nautical  Surveying! 9 

Laveback's  Setters  20 

Lbcky'8  History  of  European  Mozala. 8 

Rationalism 8 
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